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At BOMBAY. Tu.«t*v, Vetoun?, tSH. 


K„ C<3 EfcKfcftY, «? CtlrlV ScIt^Uin ilw NorU*f/B Division and Bombay City 

At BOMBAY, Tbaffdajr, ISHh February, 1914/ 

W. H. Suaki% E#l * Director of jPsWic Instruction, Bombay ... U, 

A. I*. CnvrtJVTOS, K*q Deputy Director of Public Instruction. Bombay... ... 

». |> K a a. E«/j„ Vrot***or of Mathematic*, Dectai* College Poona ... ... ... 

lUo Jteladur It, P. (ioftTwLI!, Educational Inspector, Northern DtriiMOO ... ... ... 

B. V. Pais tvr ITT, f>q,. Principal, Ftrguwon College, Poona ... ... 

« 

Ai BOMBAY, Friday, 30tb February, 1914, 

l>r. l>, JhU'KKliAN, Principal of 'IVilaon College, Jlomt«ay ... ... 

Sir Jl. G. BrtA^P^KKAU, K.CXK. ... ... ... f 

<\ 31. W. Jo\r*, Ksq., Principal, Morri* College, Nagpur ... ... 

Professor M. Y. Dour,, Government College, Jublmlporfc ... ... 

At BOMDON, Monday, -HI. May, Uri-L 

M. 0. Sr ton, U*«|., Secretary, Judicial nnd Public Department, India Office * 

At LONDON, 'Ihuruday, 7tb May, 1914. 

tl. 1\ TD\vnt, E*rp, C.B., Director of SpeciHl Enquiries Board of Education ... ... 
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TAKEN BEFORE THE 

ROYAL COMMISSION 

ON THE 

PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA 

RELATING TO THE 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

At Delhi, Tuesday, 25th November, 1913. 


The Right Hon. the LORD 
The Earl or Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k, o.s.i., cli.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k. o.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.i. 

Jamies Rams a 


Present : 

ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., d.s.o. {Ghairmaii) , 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Gopal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., o.i.e. 
Walter Culley Madge, Esq., o.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq, 
vr Macdonald, Esq., m.i\ 


And the following Assistant Commissioner: — 

J. G. Jennings, Esq., Indian Educational Service, lately Principal, Muir Central College. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., o.i.e. ( Joint Secretary ). 
'H.. Sharp, Esq., o.i.e,, Joint Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Education, 


TT*£t£c>i statement relating to the Education 
s' 1 Department . 

> /„ 82,544. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — Members of 
>tho Indian Educational Servio© are recruited by 
Selection in England. Where a new post is created 
or an existing post falls vacant, the Government of 
India (or, in the^case of presidency governments, the 
Local Government) indent on the Secretary of State. 
The post is advertised and the candidates are con- 
sidered (and I believe personally interviewed) by a 
board consisting of — 

(i) The permanent representative of the Board of 
Education ; 

(ii) The permanent representative of the India 
Office ; 

Jiii) A representative of the Scotch Education 
Department j ^ 

(iv) An occasional member selected on account of 

his local knowledge ; ^ 

(v) An occasional member or members selected by 
the Board of Education on. account of special know- 
ledge of the branch of education with which the 
particular appointment is concerned. 

The board selects a suitable candidate and after 
medical examination the Secretary of State appoints 
him. Occasionally the Government of India recom- 
mend a man already serving (generally in a privately 
managed institution) in India; but the appointment 
in all cases rests with the Secretary of State. 

In the Provincial Education Services, the nomina- 
tion to posts rests with Local Governments, in the 
lower services generally with the Director of Public 
Instruction. 


82,545. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
The Simla Educational Conference of 1901 recom- 
mended that officers of the Indian Educational 
Service recruited in England, especially for the post 
of Inspector, should if possible undergo a preliminary 
course of teaching. This was recommended to the 
Secretary of State in 1902. The suggestion took the 
form that in the selection of candidates weight should 
be attached to the possession of a university diploma 
in teaching ; that after selection the candidate 
(whether or not he had previously had a general 
training) should have facilities for acquiring a com- 
petent knowledge of the best modern educational 
method ; that the period for the latter purpose might 
bo six months ; and that the officer might receive some 
remuneration during it. The Secretary of State in 
reply pointed out that in recent selections weight had 
been attached to the possession of a diploma and to 
experience in teaching, though it was not alivays 
possible^* secure such candidates. But he stated 
that he nad not found it possible to introduce the 
proposed system of six months’ special training, be- 
cause the demands for recruits were intermittent and 
urgent and arrived at all seasons during the year ' 
while some of the best candidates were already in 
employ which they could not abandon without 
reasonable notice. He promised, however, to carry 
out the proposed arrangement where practicable. In 
several cases special courses have been taken* and 
others have taken diplomas of teaching. 

The probationary period for Indian Educational 
Service officers used to be five years. In 1904 it 
was i educed to two years, during which an examina- 
tion must be passed in the vernacular. 
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There are no rules regarding previous training of 
officers of tlie Provincial Educational Service. But 
there are now Training Colleges in India where a 
certain number of educational officers can get train- 
ing. Local Governments also can make their own 
rules as to experience of teaching as a qualification 
for an inspecting officer, etc. 

There are no regular rules of probation in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service. But two years’ proba- 
tion is not unusual. 

82,546. (III.) Conditions of service, and 
(IV.) Conditions of salary. — These have been 
described in the main note. The Educational Services 
have a few peculiar advantages and disabilities. 
Thus, rent-free houses are sometimes given to members 
of the Indian, Provincial and Subordinate Services 
in return for duties such as supervision of n 
hostel, etc. 

It is necessary to mention certain minor modifica- 
tions in the terms of service which have been recently 
introduced or arc still under consideration. 

(«) Temporary service, in the case of officers brought 
out to fill acting vacancies, is now allowed to count 
for increments and, should the officer he confirmed, 
for leave and pension also. 

(b) The pay of headmasters and vice-principals in 
the Indian Educational Service used ordinarily to he 
Rs. 500-50— 700. As they could advance in other posts 
to Rs. 1,000, and as it appeared uneconomical to re- 
cruit on lower terms men who could naturally rise to 
Rs. 1,000, they are now recruited on Rs. 500-50-1,000. 

. ( c ) Pending the general question of some permanent 
improvement in the condition of the Provincial Edu- 
cational Service, an arrangement has been made for 
giving allowances in certain cases. These take two 
forms : — 

(i) Certain deserving officers, possessed of Euro- 
pean degrees, have been given special permanent 
allowances, not governed by article 61 of the Civil 
Service Regulations, of Rs. 150 a month. Eight 
officers have received such allowances. 

(ii) In certain other cases it has been suggested 
that Local Governments grant allowance within the 
powers conferred on them in the Finance Department 
resolution of the 31st August 1912. I n four cases, 
where, under these rules, such allowances could not 
be granted, special personal allowances have been 
Sanctioned. 

(d) Similarly, proposals are under consideration 
tor giving allowances in cases of hardship in the 

of colleges lCatl ° nal Service and to principals 

Aml?m E i'r U rr 0nal r r ? or '^? e ? -contain a considerable 
f . Iad,cs - Tlle Civil Service Regulations are 

ZT ™TlZ y » V1 ?, W to Services, composed of 
men, and are not altogether suitable for'-ladic^ A 
fen- instances may be cited. The question Kas been 
raised of the sufficiency of the halting and travelling 
allowances prescribed for the grade of pay in which ' 
assistant inspectresses of schools are ordinarily found 
Some concession has been made; it is a question 
whether tins is sufficient. There is the same difficulty 
m the case of other employees— female clerks, school 
mistresses, etc. It has recently been ruled tbit 
maternity leave on full pay up to three months may 
be given to school mistresses. Difficulties have also 
arisen regarding carriage allowances, the provision 
of free residences and of a certain amount of neces- 
5ai ! / , fl \ rmt " rG them, the submission of health 
certificates, etc. Some modification of the Civil Ser- 
V1 t° i, § ulatlons appears desirable in such respects. 

t0 i? ensionai ? arrangements in my previous 
WrWD+^ h °i r o les . governing the pension of Indian 
Educational Service officers are those laid down for 


superior pension in the case of the Services previously 
called uncovenanted, i.e a gratuity on retirement’ 
during the first ten years of service, and thereafter 
10, 11, 12, etc., sixtieths of average emoluments, 
subject to certain maxima’ Subject to certain con- 
ditions an extra pension of Rs. 1,000 a year is granted 
to those who have rendered three years’ effective 
service as a Director of Public Instruction or in 
certain posts in other departments. To earn full 
pension, an officer must; subject to certain conces- 
sions for those appointed after the age of 25 years 
serve for 30 years. Voluntary retirement is per- 
missible on the attainment of 55 years, but an officer 
may have to serve longer in order to earn full pension. 
The length of service rs felt as a hardship by members 
of a Service to which officers are recruited often 
at a more advanced age than is the case in other 
Services, a circumstance which, according to medical 
testimony, entails greater risk of breakdown in health 
after a spell of service in this country. 

The amount of pension is also sometimes compared 
with that permissible in the case of other Services, 
^ retiring pensions are permitted to officers of 
the Public Works Department after 20 years; and 
those who have attained certain posts in that Service 
are allowed additional pensions of Rs. 2,000 a year. 
There are other Services, such as tlie Indian Medical 
Service, with which the pensionary arrangements of 
the Indian Educational Service appear to compare 
unfavourably. Nor is it so easy for an Indian Educa- 
tional Service officer to obtain private employment 
after retirement. 

Tlie pensions of officers in tlie Provincial Educa- 
tional Service and lower services are similarly calcu- 
lated. Thus a Provincial Educational Service officer 
retiring after 30 years 5 service would, if he drew 
Rs. 500 a month during his last three years (tlie 
period over which average emoluments are calculated), 
receive a pension of of Rs. 500, i.e., Rs. 250 a 
month. 

82,547. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The Civil Ser- 
vice Regulations make a difference between European 
and Indian Service leave rules. The general con- 
ditions and the rules for short leave are the same 
for both branches. But, as regards long leave, an 
officer under tlie European service leave rules is 
entitled to furlough calculated at onc-quarter of his 
active service, commencing after 8 years of service. 
An officer under Indian service leave rules can take 
one year after 10 years’ service and two years’ fur- 
lough after 18 years’ service. 

The difference between the furlough allowances 
permitted in the case of members of the Indian Civil 
Service and members of other Services (including the 
Educational Service) is noteworthy. Thus, the allow- 
ance payable from the Home Treasury for ordinary 
furlough is limited in the case of an Indian Civil 
Service officer to a maximum of £1,000 a year and 
a minimum of £500 a yem* or the salary drawn by 
"^hhn on duty, whichever is less; in tlie case of other 
officers, to a maximum of £800 a year and a mini- 
mum '"bf ^£200 a year or three-quarters of the salary 
last drawn? an duty, whichever is less. 

82,548 (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment 0 f non-Europeans and the working 
existing division of services into Imperial 
ana Provincial.-— ^on-Et, r0 p euils> whether Indians 
or members of the domiciled,. community, enn enter 
t-ne Indian Educational Service through recruitment 
by the Secretary of State. The Provincial Servico 
is open to natives of India, whether of European or 

Pintle descent.^ Occasionally Europeans who are 
not natives of India are appointed to it; this is now 
generally confined to special cases, (. q assistant 
inspectresses and lady teachers. 


replies v.ouldMntaln li.^oiyn^CTSonaropin’om and Then h?' K SeVe 1 n ycn ^? 1,6 was an Inspector of Schools. 
^ °f, th . e Government” Ho had been over H as P , . reol ° 1 ' ? £ Instruction for 


Mr. H. Sharp called and examined. 
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Service^. had mini' to ho divorced, The Provincial 
Servin', fur example, had rulin' in lie regarded as 
infotinr to the Indian Kducat innal Service. although 
in theory j( hail hern meant in he its equal. This 
distinction nns now nnn not only of status hu(, also 
nf duties. As mat lets now stood the Provincial 
Service, though it contained a certain numlicr of 
posts w Hit'll cnuld he regarded as ranking equal with 
jinsts in the Indian Ednrnt innal Service, included n 
largo proportion of less important posts. It was of 
importance to recognise this, and to hasc any changes 
of service organisation in the future more on the 
actual untie to he dom* than had hitlicrto hi*eii the* 
case. This- would apply hath to the administrative 
and to the profo-.'-nrial branches. though probably 
thwe were more men in tin* latter in the Provincial 
Service who were doing iuii 1; equivalent. to Hint done 
by men in the Indian Ednrnt innal S« rvii*e than then* 
veil* in the former. 

£‘2. e'd. The nit mss then hand'd the following state- 
ment to show the relative strength nf the odininistra- 
1 i ve mid profit* mial hr ancle nf the Indian and 
Provincial Ednr.it innal Senjo'* ie .pi ctively. He had 
imt taheii quite all tie 1 pn t *. into enitsidei at ion in 
compilin': the two document*.. )*nt only the posts ulitch 
neic actually filled. Some had been long vacant 
Tlie lead mast, i s had aho h i*n 'houn on the adminis- 
trative side, whilst the trainin': rollepe posts, as 
involving prail tcally tie* *mne work, were praded with 
lie* headmaster *liip* . 
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fiiil I.adiit ....... 21 

Craiid Total *112 

Tlie ml a] nf tie* Indian Kducat innal Service 
including lie* adiniim t t ative and profes* ( ,ri«| branches 
and ladies raim* to 202, and of the Provincial Educa- 
tional S<*i vice, to 112. l ie 1 administrative hratich 

nf the Servici* was smaller than tie- professorial, the 
fi^tnes being o.-jf, ns against MS. 

P2,r>W. Ordinarily speaking, an Inspector war, the 
chief educational officer in a Commi‘-sioncr , B division, 

7 Ml 


and was responsible for the wholo of the educational 
work within that, division, which was taken ns the 
unit. Or *courso the District Boards relieved him of 
a.* certain n mount of responsibility. The Assistant 
or Additional Inspectors assisted the Inspector of the 
division, cither by inking certain portions of the work 
of the division off his hands, or, more often, by 
looking after certain kinds of schools, of which the 
Inspector himself was able to see only a percentage. 
They also performed the* more detailed work with 
reference to training schools, middle schools, and 
possibly primary schools. The special Inspectors were 
Inspectors who ranged, not necessarily only over a, 
division, but probably over the whole Prorincn. 
They went very carefully into the work in certain 
branches nf the schools. For instance, there might 
be n special Inspector for Sanskrit, Arabic, Science, 
or Drawing. Such officers went round the schools, 
and looked particularly into these particular portions 
of the work, and gave advice to the school staff. 
The duties nf speeinl Inspectors were as important 
in their way as those of the Inspector, hut they were 
quite different in kind. The special Inspectors were 
really teachers nf the staff ; they showed the staff 
the best methods of procedure. They had no 
organising nr administrative functions, so they came 
ordinarily under the category of *• Assistants. ** 

H2.no t. The witness then gave it as his opinion that 
the different branches of the Service could not be 
formed into one Service, but must be divided into 
two groups, according as they involved greater or 
!•■».*, lesponsibility. These again would be in addition 
to the eMstmg Subordinate Service. He also said 
that h** would inive certain of the posts now in the 
Subordinate Service into the second group. That 
was 1 icing done at prevent, to a small extent, hut the 
process required to be accelerated. There ought to 
1w* an officer of the status of the present Provincial 
Sort ice in every district, in India in place of the 
prevent. Deputy or District Deputy Inspectors, who 
were members n f the Subordinate Service. That 
would mean adding 210 posts to tlie second group, 
but ns n **et-off against this it. would be possible to 
abolish t nine of the Assistant Inspectorships, as in 
some eases the work of the new officer would he very 
similar to that which the Assistant Inspector was at 
prMonl doing. Again sonic of the headmasterships 
of the ftovernmeut High Schools should l>e advanced 
from the Subordinate Service to tlie second group 
of the r< constituted Service There were 210 such 
High Schools in India, and possibly two-thirds of 
tli*” * * deerved to be so treated. Here again no new 
pi ita iple was invoked, ns then' were already a few 
Mich headmasters who were included in the present. 
Provincial Service, a ml also in the Imlian Educational 
S»*rvi«s*. 

s2.f».Vi Taking the figures for tin* two Services n-> 
they now stood tlie witness calculated that 0-1 officers 
on the administrative side would fall into the new 
superior grout). This, however, allowed nothing for 
expansion. There must be a considerable expansion 
in the higher inspect iug staff in the near future to 
nn*et existing needs, and this would not he in any 
wav final as education was spreading so rapidly. 
Within the next few years the superior inspecting 
staff would have to be increased hv about o0 per cent. 

H'J.fir.m Tin* witness thought that the i mined in to 
increase in tin* second group would largely he the 
result of the proposed accretion from the subordinate 
ranks. This would bring the seeond group up to 
almnt Jf»0 men. This reorganisation did not, however, 
allow for nnv increase in certain special branches. 
For instance, there ought to he n considerable expan- 
sion of training facilities in India; and this meant 
a larger cadre. Then* were sure to he increases in 
other directions as well. It might even Ik* found thnj 
more men were wanted in tin* schools than he antici- 
pated. Then, again, more Assistant lecturers would 
lie required, and such officers would naturally fall into 
the second group. Allowing For everything ho antici- 
pated nil expansion, which would certainly bring the 
Service up to fiOO. and very possibly to oo0. Tie 
considered that such numbers more than justified the 
establishment of two separate groups nf Services 
above the Subordinate Service. 

P2,r»57. Referring again to Hit' duties of an In- 
spector tlm witness said the organisation differed in 

A l 
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different Provinces, but generally speaking an Inspec- 
tor was tile head of the educational office for the 
dtvisionj was responsible for all the correspondence, 
for the disbuisal of the money grants throughout the 
districts, and for the efficiency of all kinds of educa- 
tion throughout the division. He also took under 
his special care the High Schools, and possibly the 
higher training schools. Tho witness thought it was 
the rule in most Provinces, and he should like it to 
be tho universal rule, that an Inspector should see 
a certain percentage of every xind of school, even 
including the lowest elementary school. An Inspector 
also had to write a short annual report for the 
division ; to advise the Commissioner on educational 
matters and to look after the staff. For instance, if 
there were any cases of misconduct, be had to hold 
an enquiry under rules. 

82,538. Again in some of the Provinces an Inspector 
might be on the Examining Board where there was 
a school final examination, but otherwise he would 
not be responsible for any examination. In theory 
there were only two examinations left in the schools ; 
one which ended the primary course, and which was 
an informal test conducted in situ by the officers 
under the Inspector; the other the one which 
finished the school course altogether. That might be 
either a school final examination, or the matriculation 
examination of a University. An Inspector, qua 
Inspector, had nothing to do with that, although lie 
might be on the Board. He was responsible’ for tho 
efficiency of the schools, in that he had to see there 
was proper discipline maintained, that tho instruc- 
tion was properly given, that the scholars were pro- 
perly housed and so on. As regards District Board 
Schools, and schools which were aided by the Boards, 
an Inspector’s responsibilit}' was divided with the 
District Board. 


82,559. At present the Service had practically 
nothing in the way of an adequate leave or training 
reserve. The only leave reserve had been in Bengal, 
where there were three supernumerary posts, which 
(he believed) it had never been possible to use for 
the purpose for which they were created. There 
were also two posts for the Chief’s College Service, 
which had similarly been utilised to meet growing 
needs. The Service was badly in need of a reserve of 
officers to fill up leave vacancies. There should also 
be some reserve for training in England, both for the 
administrative and the professional branches of the 
Service. He had taken account of this in estimating 
for a 50 per cent, addition for the first group, but 
not in his calculations for the second group of the 
superior Service. 


82.560. Turning then to the question of recruit- 
ment the witness said that he would like to obtain 
recruits of a distinctly superior cidihre for the higher 
group. It was necessary indeed to have separate re- 
cruitment for each of the two groups, and also for 
the subordinate Services. The emoluments should be 
quite distinct in each case. 

82.561. The witness then said that he had some- 
times thought that the administrative branches of 
the Educational Service might be part of the Civil 
Services. He coold not definitely recommend such an 
arrangement; he would like to hear more, opinions 
about it before doing so To a very large degree the 
attainments of an officer of the Indian Civil Service 
would qualify him for the work of an Inspector, but if 
there was going to be a complete interchange of 
duties, he was afraid it followed that the special 
training for the inspectorate would' be missed. Such 
n special . training could best be gained by actual 
teaching in a school. He put that forward- as a 
somewhat serious objection. It could be surmounted 
n the organisation was such that a man who once 
went into the inspecting branch of the Civil Service 
remained there, as such a man could be specially pre- 

f i 01 tle > but the witness did not think that 
faWI. « ‘\? e t rfect soh * tion because the educational 
l d M® regarded as inferior, and the best 
IbJ n0t he to it. On the other hand, 

the witness u as of opinion .that a period of rears in 

CiTiFsor'iHrp nn ffi :DCI> r tn,eDt "? uld " ot Indian 

Civil Service officer for occupying subsequently a post 

c1S n L? P ° nSlb ! lty in th& administration oAbe 
country, because such a man would obtain a special 


knowledge of education, which Would be useful to 
him. He did not think a man would lose, along with 
the special knowledge, any of the broader administra- 
tive aspects. Also an educational officer would gain 
by administrative experience. Such interchange was 
desirable, but could bo got only at the sacrifice of 
special training. 

82.562. On the whole then he thought that tho pre- 
sent system of recruitment was quite good in principle 
and he did not advice any radical change. Taking 
into account the difficulties which must exist, lie 
considered the Selection Board in England carried 
out their duties very well. There was one defect in 
the method of recruitment in England, to which lie 
would like to call attention. He thought the net was 
not cast so widely as possibly it might be. The 
system of recruitment wps haphazard. If tho Indian 
Educational Service suddenly desired a man for a 
very special post, such as a professorship of Zoology, 
it might happen that such a man would not he avail- 
able, having been snapped up a couple of years 
previously, Further, no attempt was made to at- 
tract men in the general line of outstanding ability, ‘ 
unless they happened to be wanted at the time. He 
was therefore inclined to think it would be a very 
good thing if some attractions were held out to veiv 
good men just when the}* were leaving the University 
m England. At present such men drifted into 
masterships in England, and remained in that posi- 
tion^ or else they were attracted to the Indian Civil 
Service or the Home Civil Service, There was no 
organisation at present for catching such men for the 
Educational Service in India. The witness thought 
there might be a small reserve, not sufficient to cover 
all requirements, of good men who should be sought 
out just as they were leaving college, and given a 
small retaining fee, and who should he put through 
some form of training. For instance, one man might 
be sent to a Board School, another to a higher class 
of school, or another might be made to go through a 
course of Oriental studies, and take a degree therein, 

82.563. On the whole ho would not favour examina- 
tion for the administrative side of the Service. If tho 
administrative side was eventually made a branch of 
the Indian Civil Service he should regard tlio fact 
that there was an examination for it, instead of 
selection, as a slight defect. He thought in educa- 
tion more than in an}*- other profession, the man ought 
to choose the profession, and not tho profession the 
man. He thought the best results were obtained by 
carefully considering* the history of men 4 , a»d then 
choosing them. 

82,661. He had no special remarks to make with re- 
gard to recruitment to the second group. The recruit- 
ment should be by nomination as heretofore, and not 
by examination. The Service was hardly large enough 
for an examination, and there were many other 
objections, A defect in the system of recruitment in 
‘India at present was that the men did not seem to 
get trained. That was partly because there were not 
enough training institutions in India. 

82.565. The witness then said it would be very 
hazardous for him to say anything as to the number 
or Indians who should be admitted to the superior 
group, when matters were in such a fluid state, 
when a large expansion was proceeding, and when 
the Service was on the eve of a still greater expansion. 

, } rol v, simply express tlie~opinion that there must 
be, tor tho purpose of keeping \w> the Western system 
of education, an irreducible minimum of Europeans. 

62.566. lhe wjtness also said he Would advocate, 
to a limited degree, promotion from the second group 
to the first as one means of recruitment, but not the 
only means, nor possibly the most important menus. 

. thought the want of promotion from the Pro- 
vincial to the_ Indian Educational Service was very 
much felt, and that in some cases it worked injustice. 

ith regard to Indians who entered the first group, 
fixations n r£ a ™J£S?l5 upon European quail- 


* T y upuu European quail- 

.Ho preferred them and considered them 
1U i tllG P rofessior iaI branch; but in tile acb 
Sln?!- 0 bvailcl b if there wns au Additional or an 
inTWIi** In f pe , ctor who had been educated entirely 
was obviousfv W M r: as , do, "S ^troroclj good work, a»d 
him in Z t( Inspect; or, h 0 would put 

him w the Indian Educational Department without 
insisting upon his going to England ° Ul 
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82.592. (Mr. Chaubdl.) The witness said he thought 
a certain continuity in the office of Headmaster was 
very desirable. 

82.593. The duties of a Professor were more or less 
tutorial, and the duties of an inspector were adminis- 
trative. He agreed, therefore, that prima facie , 
while the highest University qualification was neces- 
sary in the one case, excellence of administrative 
qualities was required in the other. The difficulty 
was to find out when a man was young, whether he 
was going to excel in administrative work and there- 
fore his University qualifications had to be looked 
to just as in the Indian Civil Service. 

82.594. The witness did not know of instances in 
which first class men in England in any subject had 
been approached with a view to entering the Indian 
Educational Service and had declined on account of 
the low scale of pay, because he had nothing to do 
with recruitment, but he had heard of instances 
which would probably fall under that category, and 
he should say that they were not uncommon 

82.595. The witness said he had not lately com- 
pared the University qualifications of those who 
accepted positions in the Colonies with those who 
accepted positions in India, hut taking the list of 
20 years ago, the qualifications of the former were 
not better, and probably not so good as those of the 
latter. 

82.596. (Mr. Gohhale.) The witness said he desired 
an irreducible minimum of Europeans in the Service 
for two reasons. In the first place a Western system 
of education was prevalent in India, and there must 
be a certain number of Europeans to develop it ; in 
the second place the present number of Europeans 
was altogether inadequate to give that training. 

82.597. The witness gave some instances of this in- 
adequacy. He could find only 490 Europeans in the 
Civil Lists (and some of these were doubtless statu- 
tory Natives) ; and there was an uncertain number 
of missionary and other European teachers in 
privately managed institutions. The total number of 
persons engaged in educational work in India was 
over 217,000. 

82.598. Asked whether Indians properly trained 
could not undertake inspecting work in connection 
with lypi+pr-L “education in India, the witness replied 
it was* it inatter of tradition and heredity, and not 
oijly of training. He 'thought an Indian who had 
taken a very good degree in India and in Europe, 
and who'had been Headmaster and Inspector, would 
probably miss something through only having had a 
part of his education in Europe. On the other hand, 
he agreed it was possible that an Englishman would 
miss some things in inspecting Indian boys, but this 
was fully made up for by the fact that in the Service 
there was a preponderance of Indian Assistant 
Inspectors. 

82.599. The witness said it was difficult for him to 
answer the question whether Indian Inspectors were 
quite as efficient from every standpoint as European 
Inspectors. He would say that he had come across a 
percentage of Indian Inspectors who were as good 
as English Inspectors. He had not the experience 
to say whether there was any difference in the teach- 
ing given in the schools under the superintendence of 
an Indian Inspector, as compared with that given by 
thoso under the superintendence of an English 
Inspector; he could only say that when lie first went 
to Eastern Bengal, he found there was one European 
Inspector for 24^ millions of inhabitants, and for 
over 22,000 institutions, and the work done there was 
deplorable. There might he European officers who 
said that Indian Inspectors were quite as good as 
English Inspectors, hut it depended what they meant 
by “good. 5 ’ He could imagine Indian Inspectors 
doing their work at the time as efficiently as English 
Inspectors, hut what he maintained was that the 
character of education must be kept up. He did not 
desire to make invidious distinctions : he merely 
wished to say that there was a certain type of educa- 
tion.'- to preserve, and there must be a considerable 
European element to preserve it. Hp thought under 
Indian Inspectors the standard of teaching in High 
Schools might go down, but the point was that there 
W< oo i L a general change of the type of education. 

82.600. With reference to his scheme for retaining 


specialists in certain subjects in order to fill pro- 
fessorial posts when required, the witness agreed 
that, unless there was a reasonable chance of 
vacancies occurring at short intervals, it would mean 
paying such men a retainer for an indefinite period. 
But he had never contemplated that. His scheme 
could not be applied to such posts as Biology or even 
Political Economy ; hut a certain number of men were 
always required by the Indian Educational Service 
who could teach English History and Science. Such 
men would be very useful too as Inspectors and they 
might be retained on the understanding that unless 
a post was found for them in the course of two years, 
they would be at liberty to go elsewhere. 

82.601. The witness said lie would maintain the 
general correctness of his statement that Indians were 
employed on the professorial side of the Service to 
the excessive reduction of the European element, even 
if it could be shewn that a good many first class men 
with M.A. degrees from Bombay and Calcutta did not 
get the opportunity of being appointed to professor- 
ships. He was only speaking in a general way. It 
was not merely a matter of training ; ho doubted 
whether even first class M.A.’s would be quite able 
to do the work in the same way as men who liad been 
trained in England. 

82.602. The witness said there were several reasons 
why he suggested that if Indians were to be recruited 
in the Imperial Service, the initiative should be taken 
by Local Governments, whereas, for the European 
members, the Secretary of State should make the 
selection. For one thing the Local Governments 
would know whether a man would be suitable for the 
post, for the institution, and for the Province. He 
should say that a Local Government was just as well 
able to judge of the attainments of a man educated 
in England as the Secretary of State. The Director 
of Public Instruction would be consulted, he would 
write to the Yxce-Chancellor, and so on. The witness 
thought it far better that recruitment of Indians 
should be in India. If it whs thought that the dis- 
tinction was going to prove in any way irritating he 
would suggest letting the filial sanction rest with the 
Secretary of State, but allowing the initiative to be 
taken in India. 

82.603. He agreed that there were Indian Pro- 
fessors at the present moment in India who were 
doing excellent original work, and who, after retire- 
ment, remained in the country, adding to the level 
of learning in the country, whereas English Pro- 
fessors generally retired as soon as they had earned 
their pension, and all the learning they represented 
was withdrawn from the country. 

82.604. The witness said he could conceive of cases 
happening where a brilliant Indian belonging to the 
Provincial Service was engaged in lecturing side by 
side with an Englishman belonging to the Imperial 
Service who was not so brilliant. He had never tried 
to realise how such a state of affairs would harm 
not only the Professors, but the students themselves. 
If it was the fact, which he did not accept, that 
students felt great resentment that a man of the dis- 
tinction of Dr. P. C. Roy should be in the Provincial 
Service, whereas men who had not attained to such 
brilliancy should be in the Imperial Service, it might 
conceivably have a serious political bearing. He con- 
sidered a proposal to select the most brilliant Indians 
from the Universities and send them to Europe for 
education, and then to appoint them as Professors in 
India, would require a good deal of elaboration, and 
lie did not at the moment feel competent to criticise 
such a suggestion. As he had previously said, if 
there was a good man of the Provincial Service, who 
had graduated in India, and was beginning to show 
very great promise, he should he given a furlough 
studentship, provided he would repay a certain por- 
tion of it, and should afterwards be promoted to the 
Indian Educational Service. 

82.605. The witness would not begin with a scheme of 
sending the best men in India to the best Universities 
in Europe, and recruiting the bulk of the Imperial 
Service from them. It would be very expensive. He 
did not approve the idea that the range of salaries 
should be lowered, and the cost of the scholarships 
be made up by the savings on the salaries. 

82.606. The witness then dealt with the difficulties 
in the way of European officers exercising influence 
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82.592. (ilfr. Chaubal.) The witness said he thought 
n certain continuity in the office of Headmaster was 
very desirable. 

82.593. The duties of a Professor were more or less 
tutorial, and the duties of an inspector were adminis- 
trative. He agreed, therefore, that pi'inia facie, 
while the highest University qualification was neces- 
sary iu the one case, excellence of administrative 
qualities was required in the other. The difficulty 
was to find out when a man was young, whether he 
was going to excel in administrative work and there- 
fore his University qualifications had to ho looked 
to just as in the Indian Civil Service. 

82.594. The witness did not know of instances in 
which first class men in England in any subject had 
been approached with a view to entering the Indian 
Educational Servico and hud declined on account of 
the low scale of pay, heenuso lie hud nothing to do 
with recruitment, but ho had heard of instances 
which would probably fall under that category, and 
lie should say that they wore not uncommon 

52.595. The witness said he had not lately com- 
pared tho University qualifications of those who 
accepted positions in tho Colonies with those who 
accepted positions in India, but taking tlio list of 
20 years ago, the qualifications of tho former were 
not bettor, and probably not so good as those of tho 
latter. 

82.596. (Mr. Golchalc.) The witness said lie desired 
an irreducible minimum of Europeans in the Service 
for two reasons. In the first placo a Wosterti system 
of education was prevalent in Judin, and there must 
be a certain number of Europeans to develop it; in 
the second place the present number of Europeans 
was altogether inadequate to give that training. 

82.597. Tito witness gave some instances of this in- 
adequacy. Ho could find only 490 Europeans in the 
Civil Lists (and some of these were doubtless statu- 
tory Natives); and ihcre was an uncertain number 
of missionary and other European teachers in 
privately managed institutions. The total number of 
persons engaged in educational work in India was 
over 217,000. 

82,593. Asked whether Indians properly trained 
could not undortr.l ■' inspecting work in connection 
with IVpeter*' '.ducat inn in India, the witness replied 
it was n matter of tradition and horodily, and not 
only of training. Hr thought an Imlinn who had 
taken a very good degree in India and ill Europe, 
and whs* find been Headmaster and Inspector, would 
probably miss something through only having had a 
part ol his education in Europe. On the other hand, 
lie agreed it was possible that an Englishman would 
miss some tilings in inspecting Indian boys, but this 
was fully made up for by the fact that in tho Scrvico 
there was a preponderance of Indian Assistant 
I nspectors. 

32,599. Tiie witness said it was difficult for him to 
answer (he question whether Indian Inspectors were 
quite as efficient from every standpoint as European 
Inspectors. Ho would sn3 w that lie had como across a 
percentage of Indian Inspectors who were as good 
as English Inspectors. Ho had not the experience 
to say whether there was any difference in the teach- 
ing given in the schools under Uio superintendence, of 
an Indian Inspector, as compared with that given by 
those under the superintendence of an English 
Inspector; lie could only say that when ho first wont 
to Eastern lieugat, he found there was ono European 
Inspector for 211 millions of inhabitants, and for 
over 22,000 institutions, and tlie work done there was 
deplorable. There might be* European officers who 
said that Indian Inspectors were quite as good as 
English Inspectors, but it depended what they meant 
by “good.' 1 Ho could iinngino Indian Inspectors 
doing their work at the timo as efficiently as English 
Inspectors, but what bo maintained was that tho 
character of education must ho kept up. He did not 
desire to make invidious distinctions: ho merely 
wished to say that there was a certain typo of educa- 
tion to preserve, and there must ho a considerable 
European element to preserve it. He thought undor 
Indian Inspectors tho standard of teaching in High 
Schools might go down, but tho point was that there 
would be a general change of tho typo of oducation. 

82.000. With reference to his scheme for retaining 


specialists in certain subjects in order to fill pro- 
fessorial posts when required, the witness agreed 
that, unless there was a reasonable chance of 
vacancies occurring at short intervals, it would mean 
paying such men a retainer for ah indefinite period. 
Hut ho had never contemplated that. His scheme 
could not bo applied to such posts as Biology or even 
Political Economy; but a certain number of men were 
always required by the Indian Educational Service 
who could teach English History and Science. Such 
men would be very useful too as Inspectors and they 
might be retained on tho understanding that unless 
a post was found for them in the course of two years, 
they would he at liberty to go elsewhere, 

82.601. The witness said he would maintain the 
general correctness of his statement that Indians were 
employed on the professorial side of the Service to 
the excessive reduction of the European element, even 
if it could be shewn that a good many first class men 
with jM. A. degrees from Bombay and Calcutta did not 
got the opportunity of being appointed to professor- 
ships. He was only speaking in a general way. It 
was not merely a matter of training; he doubted 
whether oven first class M.A.’s would be quite able 
to do the work in the same way as men who had boon 
trained in England. 

82.602. The witness said there were several reasons 
why ho suggested that if Indians were to be recruited 
in the Imperial Service, the initiative should he taken 
by Local Governments, whereas, for the European 
members, tho Secretary of State should make the 
solcction. For one thing the Local Governments 
would know whether a man would be suitable for the 
post, for tho institution, and for the Province. He 
should saj' that a Local Government was just as well 
able to judge of the attainments of a man educated 
in England as the Secretary of State. The Director 
of Public Instruction would he consulted, he would 
write to the Vice-Chancellor, and so on. The witness 
thought it far hotter that tl^ recruitment of Indians 
should be in India. If it k/as thought that the dis- 
tinction was going to prove in any way irritating he 
would suggest letting tho final sanction rest with the 
Secretary of State, hut allowing the initiative to be 
taken in India. 

82.603. Ho agreed that there were Indian Pro- 
fessors at the present moment in India who were 
doing excellent original work, and who, after retire- 
ment, remained in tho country, adding to the level 
of learning in tho country, whereas English Pro- 
fessors generally retired as soon as they had earned 
their pension, and all the learning they represented 
was withdrawn from the country. 

82,601. Tho witness said ho could conceive of cases 
happening whoro a brilliant Indian belonging to the 
Provincial Service was engaged in lecturing side by 
side with an Englishman belonging to the Imperial 
Service who was not so brilliant. He had never tried 
to ronliso how such a state of affairs would harm 
not only tho Professors, hut the students themselves. 
If it was tho fact, which he did not accept, that 
students felt groat resentment that a man of the dis- 
tinction of Dr. P. C. lloy should ho in tho Provincial 
Scrvico, whoroas mon who had not attained to such 
brilliancy should bo in the Imperial Service, it might 
conceivably have a serious political bearing. He con- 
sidered a proposal to select the most brilliant Indians 
from tho Universities and send them to Europe for 
oducation, and then to appoint them as Professors in 
India, would require a good deal of elaboration, aud 
ho did not at tho moment fool competent to criticise 
such a suggestion. As he lxad previously” said, if 
there was si good man of the Provincial Service, who 
It ad graduated in India, and was beginning to show 
very groat promise, ho should be given a furlough 
studentship, provided he would repay a certain por- 
tion of it, and^ should aftorivards be promoted to the 
Indian Educational Service. 

82,605. The witness would not begin with a scheme of 
sending tho best mon in Indin to tho best Universities 
in Europe, and recruiting tlio bulk of the Imperial 
Service from them. It would he very expensive. He 
did not approve the idea that tho range of salaries 
should be lowered, and the cost of the scholarships 
be made up by tho savings on tho salaries. 

82, GOG. The witness then dealt with the difficultien 
in tho way of European officers exercising influence 
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over Indian students. He thought that there were 
now large numbers of students in the colleges and 
very few European Professors. ,As a result there 
was a certain lack of touch in places like Bengal and 
racial feeling was growing. The best way to check 
this was to put students when they were young in 
contact with Englishmen, and to let them see that 
the latter were not such as the "literature which 
students were constantly receiving made them out to 
be. Unfortunately, students at present had wrong 
ideas put into their heads. For instance, pamphlets 
were not sent round to schools describing Europeans 
as “White devils, drinking mother's blood." He did 
not mean to say that all students came under the 
influence of such literature, hut there was a good deal 
of that kind of influence being exercised, which would 
be counterbalanced if there were more contact 
between Indian students, when comparatively young, 
and Europeans. 

82.607. (Mr. Sly.) With regard to the witness’s 
answer to Sir Theodore Morison, that the corporate 
opinion of the Education Department below' the rank 
of Director was not consulted on any change of 
policy, the witness said lie might have misunderstood 
the question. He thought Sir Theodore wished to 
know whether the Government consulted the educa- 
tional authorities on schemes of policy ^ not of an 
educational character. On matters relating to edu- 
cation on the administrative side the Director him- 
self would consult his inspectorate; whilst any sug- 
gested change in policy in regard to collegiate educa- 
tion would be put before the Principals of the 
colleges; the Principals would consult their staffs, and 
the University would probably express their views. 
The matter would then he referred to the Director, 
who would correlate the various points of view. 

82.608, With regard to the witness's scheme, he 
would classify the Imperial Branch, the Provincial 
Branch and the Subordinate Branch almost wholly 
according to the different classes of work that each 
was recruited to perform, so far as financial con- 
siderations permitted. It would be the fact, with 
regard to the Headmasters, that a number of them 
Vould be in the Imperial Service, a portion in the 
Provincial Service, and a further portion in the Sub- 
ordinate Service. That was the case at present. The 
present state of affairs was that thero wore very few 
Headmasters in the Indian Educational Service, not 
nearly enough in the Provincial Service, and the hulk 
in the Subordinate Service. It was highly desirable 
to increase the number to some extent in the Indian 
Educational Service, and to a very considerable 
extent in the Provincial Educational Service. With 
regard to the question whether it would not be in 
conflict with the general principle on which the Ser- 
vice was framed to have Headmasters of High Schools 
doing exactly the same class of work placed in three 
different Services, the witness replied that it had 
never been recognised as the same kind of work, and 
that was why it had been divided up. The matter 
had been considered by the last Public Services Com- 
mission and afterwards by the Secretary of State. 
Bombay had desired to put all tlieir Headmasters into 
the Provincial Service, but the Secretary of State 
refused to sanction such a proposal, saying he wished 
to Tetain the distinction between High Schools and 
Collegiate High Schools. The Secretary of State 
accordingly reserved the Collegiate High Schools for 
the Provincial Service, and put the other schools into 
the Subordinate Service. The case was one where the 
distinction of work was, as often, rather one of degree 
than of kind. The Collegiate High Schools were sup- 
posed to he more important, larger and better 
managed, and sometimes even to charge higher fees 
than the ordinary schools ; and those under European 
headmasters were supposed to afford examples. 

# 82,609. As to recruitment for the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, the witness reiterated his opinion that 
the material at present obtained should be improved. 
In that connection he gave the qualifications of the 
last 23 men who came out, with the exception of some 
whose papers were in the press. Of the 23, five had 
obtained a first class with honours in final schools, 
or degrees of Doctor; 10 had obtained second classes, 
and fire third classes. That was nothing like so good 
as the record of 1907. He thought the reason was 
that service in India was not so attractive as it 


used to be. The work was harder, the cost o p living 
had risen but not the pay, and the rate of pension 
had actually gone down. Then, in England and the 
colonies there were many more forms of Service com- 
peting with the Indian Educational Service than was 
previously the case. He also thought that the raising 
of the age for the Civil Service in 1892 had taken 
away a lot of men whom otherwise the Indian Educa- 
tional Service might have obtained. He thought the 
chief remedy for improving the Service would be to 
inaugurate a system of continuing promotion after 
10 years, raising the pay in the latter years of service, 
making provision for a more adequate pay or pension 
for those who were selected to hold special posts, 
whether administrative or professorial, but especially 
professorial, and shortening the term of service for 
^'pension. 

82.610. The witness then said he thought the 
language examination for Indian Educatioiial Servieo 
officers ought to be very stiff and thoroughly practical. 

82.611. Thero had been a very large and substantial 
increase in the Service in the last 10 or 15 years, but 
the number of allowances available for the Service 
had not .been increased during the same period. That 
was one of the complaints. He himself did not like 
the system of allowances at all, and would rather have 
a time-scale followed by promotion to a selection 
grade, and final ly by a few allowances for really prize 
posts. 

82.612. The witness thought the present rate of 
pensions in the Education Service was rather too 
small, and that it was not so advantageous as in other 
Services, such as the Forest, the Public "Works and 
the Indian Medical Services. 

82.613. The rules for study leave had not fallen into 
disuse in the Service, but the witness had observed 
that during tlie last five "years the numbers availing 
themselves of the concession had been very much 
smaller than previously. 

82.614. He did not know what the reason was. 
There had been no change of policy on the part of 
Government in regard to the grant of study leave. 
If it had not been granted it must he for local reasons, 
or because officers had not applied for it. 

82,G15. (Mr. Fisher.) The witness said he would 
prefer that Inspectors should come out to India at an 
early age, as soon as possible after they had completed 
their TJmversitj* careers and had received some train- 
ing, because the life was physically a hard one and 
men must get acclimatised to it early. The Head- 
master should also come out young, bin. should have 
had some experience as a master England. It 
would he representing his view correctly if it were 
assumed that he would like the Inspector to come out 
at the age of 25 or 26, and the Headmaster at 27 or 
28, but that might be modified to some extent if the 
men who cam© out ns Headmasters were afterwards 
utilised as Inspectors. By that means such men would 
get part of their experience in England, and part in 
India. With regard to the Professors, each case had 
to he treated on its merits. If possible, a man who 
was coming to India to be a Professor should have 
been an Assistant Professor or an Assistant Lecturer 
in England, and it would be a good thing, also, if 
he could have some post-graduate work. The witness 
thought that, on the whole, a Professor should not 
come out older than 27 or 28. He would not be in 
favour of making the regulations with regard to age 
of recruitment for the three different types of men 
more precise than they were at present. 

82.616. As to tlie question whether, under the 
witnesses scheme, there could he established a sufficient 
distinction of work between the Imperial Service and 
the Provincial Service to justify so large a difference 
of pay as the proposal would involve, the witness 
replied that no absolute distinction of duties could be 
laid down in education, where the difference in work, 
as lie had said, was often one of degree rather than 
of kind; but he thought a line could he drawn roughly, 
though there would be some overlapping. He con- 
sidered that was a far better system than continuing 
a single service going up from about Rs. 200 to about 
Rs. 2,000. 

82.617. As to the question whether, if the distinction 
of work between the lower posts in the Imperial 
Service and the highest posts in the Provincial Service 
was very slight, the officers at the bend of the Pro- 
vincial Service would have to he paid very much the 
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same as the ofiicors at the bottom of the Indian 
Service, the witness replied that at present they were 
paid more. The Provincial Service rose to Rs. 700 a 
month, and the Indian Service began at Rs. 500, but 
lie considered that the Provincial Service required 
some improvement in several ways. For instance, one 
of the proposals made by a good many people was 
that the Service should contain a grade of Rs, 800, 
like the Provincial Civil Service. That, the witness 
thought, was a minor improvement. 

S2,61S. It would not be true to say that most of the 
chairs in the colleges in the Presidency towns would 
imply work of a strictly University character. The 
fact of the matter was that the word “ Professor ” 
was entirely misused in India. Everybody was called 
a Professor. The same nomenclature was uot used in 
other countries to anything like the same extent, and 
that was partly the cause of the confusion which 
existed about the duties. 

82.(519. (Mr. Macdonald .) With regard to Professors 
recruited in India going to England, the witness said 
lie would not send them to any particular place. 
Those who were recruited direct should have had an 
English University education. Mon who were ear- 
marked for Professors should preferably be sent to a 
residential University, but he would not lay that down 
as n definite rule, because it was quite possible 
political science men, for instance, might obtain moro 
benefit at the London University and, for men of a 
somewhat advanced age. a residential University 
might offer inconveniences. 

82,020. On the subject of recruitment, the witness 
did not think that academic distinction gained by a 
young man was an invariable indication of his value 
ns a Professor, but he was quite unable to agree that 
there was only one man on the list lie had put in, an 
F. It. S., whoso distinctions showed his appointment 
had boon justified. The F. R. S. was a rare and 
highly valued title and ninny first-class men had not 
vet gained t lie distinction, and perhaps never would 
gain it. The list, ns a matter of fact, did not throw 
a complete light, upon the professorial qualifications. 
A man could not Ik* judged purely by his academic 
qualifications, but unfortunately it was the main indi- 
cation by which he >"uild be judged. A man’s char- 
acter and ability to- teach could not be tabulated 
Under present conditions, however, recruitment was 
largely confined to selecting candidates on those 
qualifications. 13“ thought the Service obtained the 
best men possible on the pay that was ofTerod. The 
conditions in India were so different that it was 
impossible to recruit a staff of Professors in the same 
way as Oxford, Cambridge. Edinburgh, and London 
Universities might do. 

82.G2L The witness then said that the work of the 
Indian Universities, so far ns teaching was concerned, 
was only just beginning, and was in a very embryonic 
stage, and money was being given to some Universities 
to bring out a few men for short periods as nil experi- 
ment. He thought some of the men who were coming 
out were untrammelled by any sort of appointment 
in England, but others he believed were still holding 
appointments there. 

82,G22. Tlie witness promised to send in a Return* 
showing tlie occupations of the last dozen Professors 
between the time they passed through the University 
and the time they came to India so ns to give an 
idea of what the training of a Professor was between 
the end of his academic life and tlie beginning of his 
professorial life in India. 

82,023. The present system of Government Colleges 
in India, the witness said, was started with the idea 
of establishing models, and on the whole lie thought 
they were holding that position now. There wore 
some aided Colleges which wore doing extremely well, 
and had managed to get together a very good staff, 
3)ii t generally speaking the Government Colleges were 
bettor staffed and bettor found in residential arrange- 
ments than the others; and in a good many cnscs the 
difference was most marked. It was not impossible to 
transfer Lecturers or Professors who were doing 
specially good work from one oF the State-aided 
Colleges and sometimes such men bad been taken into 
the Educational Service; there had been one or two 
cases recently. They would be in on possibly from 30 
to 31 years of age. 

* Appendix No. J. 


82,G24. With reference to the suggestion that it 
would improve the quality of educational work and 
strengthen the teaching staff, if the Service were free 
to take Professors in the same way as they were taken 
in England, i.e., to take a good man from anywhere 
irrespective of his age, the witness thought that rather 
resolved* itself into short time recruitment without 
pension, and he saw very practical difficulties in the 
way. For one thing there would not he sufficient men, 
and tlie Service would be in a constant whirl of new 
appointments. He thought it was inevitable for 
practical reasons that the Government Colleges should 
he staffed with service-men. It was true some aided 
Colleges did not meet with that difficulty. The Mission 
Colleges obtained men of a type which was limited 
in number, men imbued with the Missionary spirit, 
who might be doing Missionary work as well. But 
that was not a permanent source on which to draw. 
He was doubtful whether it would be possible to 
recruit, in an absolutely open market, on the present 
pay and without pension, Professors who would be 
better than the Professors now in the Service. He 
could not speak of the Medical Colleges, because they 
were not really under the Education Department, but 
ns far as oriental studies were concerned there were 
already men who had dono extremely well like 
Dr. Venis at Benares, M. Duroiselle in Rangoon, and 
Professor Horovitch who had been lent to an aided 
College. 

82,625. With reference to Indians in the Service, 
the witness said he did not defend a system by which 
men like Dr. P. C. Roy were kept in the Provincial 
Service. Whatever reform was carried he would allow 
such men to take the position which their intellect and 
general reputation entitled them to. In connection 
with Indian ofiicors, there was always the question of 
tradition and hereditary tone coming in. It was abso- 
lutely imperative to have a leaven of Europeans; that 
leaven was at present minute, and it would have to 
grow with the general expansion of education. He 
did not think the necessity put forward for the re- 
tention of a n limber of Europeans would justify any 
pessimistic conclusions with regard to a system of 
education being imposed upon a country by a staff of 
men who were not training the people of the country 
to perpetuate it. 

S2,G26. {Mr. Madye.) The witness said that many 
educational ofiicors who joined the Department from 
England received a normal training before they came, 
or had had tutorial experience. Out of the twenty- 
three men who had recently joined the Service fifteen 
had had teaching experience before they came to 
India, tlie duration of which was, on the average, 
Grj years. He had also found that five^ of the fifteen 
had undergone training as teachers, in one or two 
instances in addition to obtaining very high academic 
honours. Of the eight who had not had experience of 
teaching, ono had undergone ordinary training and 
two had received specie 1 training. Five had not had 
such experience. It was necessary to he very fluid 
nnd elastic in matters of recruitment, and therefore 
ho would not lav it down as a hard-and-fast rule that 
men should have such training, hut it was extremely 
desirable. The training which most of the men had 
undergone had been actual teaching \voi*k in colleges 
or schools. 

82,G27. The witness then said that tlie standards of- 
instruction wore steadily rising in India. All that lie 
pressed was that a number of Europeans was required 
to keep education on the lines which lie had indicated. 
Of two methods of recruitment, that of taking expert 
Professors wherever they could be found, and a graded 
Service, the witness considered a Service was the best, 
and on the whole better men were obtained for the 
Lulls of the work, as men would not come out unless 
they had fixed prospects. 

82.G28, Ordinarily speaking, the witness considered 
that the requirements necessary in the Head of tlio 
Educational Department would be fulfilled by a man 
who had boon an Inspector of Schools, and that other 
oxpovicnco would not be wanted. 

82,G29. With reference to the despatch of 1854, and 
the question of making over colleges to private enter- 
prise, the witness said the. number of Government 
institutions sinco 1870 had enormously diminished. 

82 t G30. If it were a fact that sometimes the promise 
of earlier life was not fulfilled, and that brilliance in 
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82.642. With reference to the feasibility of devis- 
ing a scheme which would make it impossible for 
any Indian who was serving in the Provincial Service 
to say that he was doing work equal to that which 
was done by members of the Imperial Service, the 
witness said that so far as the administrative branch 
was concerned that was a fairly simple proposition; 
but it was difficult for him to speak with regard to 
the professional branch, because of the complexity 
of the different kinds of work, and the fact that they 
were obscured by the rather absurd nomenclature that 
had been adopted. It was desirable that there should 
no longer be any pretext for the grievance which 
existed that men doing the same work were in 
different services, and arrangements should be made 
in that direction in so far as they were financially 
possible. 

82.643. On the question of the table of precedence, 
the witness admitted it woijld be an anomaly that 
those who represented a teaching agency of the 
highest quality and character should be placed in 
a low position. He was aware that certain members 
of the Service attached importance to the question 
of precedence, and probably the public also attached 
importance to it. In nothing that he had said had 
he intended to imply that if there was inequality it 
should not be rectified. Ho thought it should be recti- 
fied both with regard to the higher and lower branches 
of the Service. 

82.644. ( Sir Murray Hamimck.) With reference to 
Universities in India haying a large system of pro- 
fessorial teaching attached to them, the witness said 
that it had begun and was growing. For instance, 
there was the Dacca University soheme, in which it 
was proxmsed that the Honours B.A. teaching and 
the M.A. teaching and the post-graduate teaching 
should all be done by Central University Professors, 
the bulk of the teaching being still carried on by a 
number of colleges, differing from the existing col- 
leges by being placed in close proximity to one an- 
other Also in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras there 
was a system of University teaching, and to a some- 
what less degree in Allahabad and Lahore. 

82.645. As to whether Professors in the Colleges 
would not need the same high qualifications as Pro- 
fessors in the University, the witness said good men 
of the very highest qualifications compatible with 
the age 'at which they came out to India, would have 
to^tfo obtained for the Colleges, and they would pro- 
vide a very- good ground for recruiting Professors to 

J ihe University. Ho should be quite averse to put- 
ting in the shade the college staff by people saying 
"that the' University staff was a much better one and 
debarring the college staff from the work. There was 


a considerable danger of the college men being put 
into the shade, by the development of University 
teaching, and it was a matter to which he had directed 
attention. False notions might grow up regarding 
the qualifications of the men in the colleges, who as 
a matter of fact were the best men who could be ob- 
tained at that time of life. It had often been said 
they were men who had not made a European repu- 
tation, but they had not yet had time to do so. As 
to whether the recruitment of high grade Professors 
to Universities would affect the recruitment of good 
men for the Colleges, he did not think the recruiting 
would be seriously affected, if it was settled that a 
man could proceed from College to University 
teaching. 

82.646. With reference to Inspectors, the witness did 
not think it was advisable to recruit a number from 
the class which was now drawn upon for teachers for 
the big national schools in England, men who were 
trained in training colleges. Men of that kind had 
been tried, but they did not seem to settle down in 
the country, although they had generally been very 
well received. They had been sometimes used in 
training schools in India, but he was not aware that 
they had been used as Inspectors. Ho did not think 
their training was likely to make them much more 
efficient than the training of a University, followed 
by a few months in a training school in England, 
because tho functions of the Inspector in most of 
the provinces in India were not quite of tho type 
that required such training. An Inspector’s duties 
were largely administrative ; he had to look 
after private institutions, arrange for grants, 
and control the staff, and a great deal of 
tact was required. It was possibLe that a man 
who had had a thorough experience in the national 
schools in England and was able to give a 
practical model lesson when inspecting might make 
a very good Assistant Inspector, hut he still thought 
there would be trouble. A small leaven of thorough- 
going primary school teachers from England might 
be very valuable, but he saw a good deal of practical 
difficulty. The inspection of schools was very trying 
work, and English teachers were not men who had 
been accustomed to ride over the country, and he out 
possibly from dawn till 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
without food, which was what an Inspector in India 
very often had to do. 

82.647. Asked about other countries, where educa- 
tion was largely carried on by foreign teachers, the 
witness said he eould instance the Philippines, where 
in 1910 there were 732 American teachers as against 
8,275 Filipino teachers, one against 11 as compared 
with one against about 443 in India. 


(Tho witness withdrew.) 


P. S. Bukbeli/, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Lucknow. 


Written statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment, being a Corporate Representation of the 
Members of the Indian Educational Service , 
United Provinces. 

82.648. [A 7 . IB. — This joint representation was circu- 
lated to all members of tho Indian Educational Service 
in the United Provinces except Mr. J. Murray, who 
was on leave, and was accepted as satisfactory by the 
following officers: — 

Messrs. Jennings, Tipple, Sedgwick, Norman, 
Handle, Rust, Richardson, Stokes, Mackenzie, 
Harrop, Phillips, Moody, Banister, Lloyd, Radford, 
and Ferrier. 

• Divergent views* on certain points, however, have 
been expressed by several officers. These views, 
together with notes by Messrs. Mulvany and Durack, 
who desire to be disassociated from the views expressed 
herein, are printed separately ns an annexure at the 
end of this representation.] 

82.649. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — 1. The 
existing method of recruitment, viz., advertisement, 
to secure a wide field- of candidates, preliminary 
selection by an Education Board to secure careful 
scrutiny of qualifications, and final appointment by 
the Secretary of State is, in principle , sound and 

* Including Mr. "Burrell, the representative Witness, ridr 
paragraph 8 2, GOO. 


should be retained. It is, however, doubtful whether 
the principle is satisfactorily practised. There is 
reason to believe that the recommendations of the 
Board of Education have been in recent years too 
freely and exclusively accepted, and it is thought that 
a fuller and more direct responsibility should be 
taken by the India Office. This might he effected 
by the institution of a special Selection Board such 
as is hereafter described. The reasons for this view 
are 

(1) that the India Office being able to draw on 
Indian experience, which the Board of Education 
cannot, should be better able to judge what- qualifi- 
cations are required ; 

(2) that it has a direct interest in securing suitable 
men ; 

(3) the Board of Education is in close touch with 
only a part, and that not the most important part of 
English secondary and higher education. 

2. There is a general impression that much more 
might be done both (1) to make the existence of "the 
Service better known ; and (2) to notify over a wider 
area individual appointments as they occur. To 
achieve the first object it is suggested that a notice 
(renewed annually) should be placed on the notice 
boards of Universities and University Colleges show- 
ing the general conditions of the service and inviting 
persons to register their names and qualifications at 
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82,042. With reference* to the feasibility of devis- 
ing a scheme which would mako it impossible for 
any Indian who was serving in the Provincial Service 
to say that ho was doing work equal to that which 
was done by members of the Imperial Service, the 
witness said that so far as the administrative branch 
was concerned that was a fairly simple proposition; 
hut it was difficult for him to spoak with regard to 
tho professional branch, because of the complexity 
of tho different kinds of work, and the fact that tlioy 
wore obscurod by the rather absurd nomenclature that 
lmd boon adopted. It was desirable that there should 
no longer bo any pretext for the grievance which 
existed that men doing the same work wero in 
different services, and arrangements should be made 
in that direction in so far as they were financially 
possible. 

S2.643. On the question of tho tablo of precedence, 
the witness admitted it would bo an nnomalj” that 
those who represented a teaching agoncj’' of the 
highest quality and cliaractor should bo placed in 
a low position. Ho was aware that certain members 
of the Service attached importance to tho question 
of precedence, and probably tho public also attached 
importance to it. In nothing that ho had said lmd 
he intended to imply that if tliore was inequality it 
should not he rectified. Ho thought it should bo recti- 
fied both with rogard to tho higher and lower branches 
of the Service. 

S2,G4i. ( Sir Murray TIammicJ:.) With roforonco to 
Universities in India having a largo system of pro- 
fessorial teaching nttachod to them, tho witnoss said 
that it lmd begun and was growing. For instance, 
there was tho Dacca University schomo, in which it 
was proposed that the Honours 35. A. teaching and 
the M.A. teaching and tho post-graduate teaching 
should all bo done by Central University Professors, 
the hulk of tho toaching being still carried on by a 
number of colleges, differing from the oxisting col- 
leges by being p In cod in close proximity to one nu- 
otliei . Also in Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras there 
was a system of University teaching, and to a some- 
what less degree in Allahabad and Lahore. 

82,045. As to wlicthor Professors in tho Colleges 
would not need tho same high qualifications as Pro- 
fessors in the University, the witness said good men 
of tho very highest qualifications compatible with 
tho age at which they enmo out to India, would have 
to 1)0 obtained for tho Colleges, and they would pro- 
vide a vor*' good ground for recruiting Professors to 
'the T T rA\jrsity. Ho should bo quite averso to put- 
' jug in tho shade tho collogo staff by pooplo saying 
"that the University staff was n much hotter ono and 
dobnrring the collogo staff from tho work. Thoro was 


a considerable danger of the college men being put 
into the shade, by, the development of University 
teaching, and it was a matter to which he had directed 
attention. False notions might grow up regarding 
the qualifications of the men in the colleges, who as 
a matter of fact were the best men who could be ob- 
tained at that time of life. It had often been said 
they wore men who had not made a European repu- 
tation, but they had not yet had time to do so. As 
to whether the recruitment of high grade Profossors 
to Universities would affect the recruitment of good 
men for the Colleges, he did not think the recruiting 
would be seriously affected, if it was settled that a 
mail could proceed from College to University 
teaching. 

82.646. With reference to Inspectors, the witness did 
not think it was advisable to recruit a number from 
tho class which was now drawn upon for teachers for 
the big national schools in England, men who were 
trained in training colleges. Men of that kind had 
boen tried, but they did not seem to settle down in 
tho country, although they had generally been very 
well received. They had been sometimes used in 
training schools in India, but he was not aware that 
tlioy had boon usod as Inspectors. He did not think 
their training w r as likely to make them much more 
efficient than the training of a University, followed 
by a few months in a training school in England, 
bocauso tho functions of the Inspector in most of 
the provinces in India were not quite of the type 
that required such training. An Inspector’s duties 
woro largely administrative ; he had to look 
after privato institutions, arrange for grants, 
and control tho staff, and a great deal of 
tact was required. It was possible that a man 
who had had a thorough experience in the national 
schools in England and was able to give a 
practical model lesson when inspecting might make 
n very good Assistant Inspector, but he still thought 
there would bo trouble. A small leaven of thorough- 
going primary school teachers from England might 
bo very valuable, but ho saw a good deal of practical 
difficulty. The inspection of schools was very trying 
work, and English teachers were not men who had 
been accustomed to rido over the country, and be out 
possibly from dawn till 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
without food, which was what an Inspector in India 
very often had to do. 

82.647. Asked about other countries, where educa- 
tion was largely carried on by foreign teachers, the 
witness said he could instance the Philippines, where 
in 1910 there wero 732 American teachers as against 
8,275 Filipino teachers, one against 11 as compared 
with ono against about 443 in India. 


(Tho witness withdrew.) 


P. S. BuimnLT,, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Lucknow. 


Written statement relating to the Education Dcpart- 
ment, being a Corporate Representation of the 
Members of the Indian Educational Service , 
United Provinces. 

82,648. [iV.7J This joint representation was circu- 

lated to all members of tlic Indian Educational Service 
in the United Provinces except Mr. J. Murray, who 
was on leave, and was accepted as satisfactory by tho 
following officers: — 

Messrs. Jennings, Tipple, Sedgwick, Norman, 
It audio, Bust, itichurdsou, Stokes, Mackenzie, 
Harrop, Phillips, Moody, Banister, Lloyd, Bad ford, 
and Forrier. 

• Divergent views* on certain points, however, hnvo 
been expressed by several officers. These views, 
together with notes by Messrs. Mulvany and Durnek, 
who desire to lie disassociated from tho views expressed 
herein, are printed separately as an annoxuro at the 
end of this representation.] 

82,G49. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — !. The 
existing method of recruitment, viz., advertisement, 
to secure a wide field- of candidates, preliminary 
selection by nn Education Board to secure careful 
scrutiny of qualifications, and final appointment Ly 
the Secretary of State is, in principle, sound and 


* Including Mr. Burrell, the representative Witness, ride 
paragraph 82,fifi0, 


should be retained. It is, however, doubtful whether 
tho principle is satisfactorily practised. There is 
reason to believe that the recommendations of the 
Board of Education havo boon in recent years too 
freely and exclusively accepted, and it is thought that 
a fuller and more direct responsibility should bo 
taken by tho India Office. This might bo offectcd 
by tho institution of a special Selection Board such 
as is hereafter described. The reasons for this view 
arc 

(1) that the India Office being able to draw on 
Indian oxporienco, which tho Board of Education 
cannot, should bo better able to judge what, qualifi- 
cations are required ; 

(2) that it has a direct interest in securing suitable 
men ; 

(3) tho Board of Education is in close touch with 
only a part, and that not the most important part of 
English secondary and higher education. 

2. There is a general impression that much more 
might be dono both (1) to mako the existence of the 
Service bettor known ; and (2) to notify over a wider 
area individual appointments as thej' occur. To 
acliiovo the first object it is suggested that a notice 
(renewed annually) should bo placed on the notice 
hoards of Universities and University Colleges show- 
mg the general conditions of tho service and inviting 
persons to registor their names and qualifications at 
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the India Office. From them a select list might be 
compiled and brought up to date from time to time. 
To achieve the second object it is suggested that — 

(1) an advertisement with full details of the ap- 
pointment should he published in such papers as the 
Bond on Times, the Athfnftum, the Spectator, Nature, 
the Journal of Education . Ac.; 

(2) a notification of the vacancy should be circu- 
late!* to Universities and University Colleges; 

(3) in the selection of candidates for posts of Head- 
masters, from home, it is presumed. Inspectors will 
ordinarily be recruited in accordance with recent 
practice, some means should he adopted for making 
such vacancies known to secondary schoolmasters with 
a few years’ experience. This might he done by noti- 
fying these vacancies to the Board of Education and 
bj r employing University appointment agencies, and 
recognised scholastic agencies, which are in close touch 
with secondary school- work. 

For the better scrutiny of applications and choice 
of candidates it is suggested that representatives of 
the Universities and recently retired officers of the 
Indian Educational Service or officers of that service 
on furlough should he co-opted by the India Office 
to form a special Selection Board. 

3. The following qualifications in candidates for 
appointment would seem to be of special inn- 
porta nee r — 

(1) High academical distinction. 

(2) Linguistic capacity especially for arts pro- 
fessorships. 

(3) Some teaching experience. - 

(4) For certain posts, especially head masterships, 
some experience of scholastic work in England. 

It is perhaps desirable briefly to indicate why the 
possible alternative method of recruitment by com- 
petitive examination would be unsuitable, 

(1) The number of posts vacant in any year is too 
small to warrant a separate competitive examination. 

(2) The service could not be recruited on the Same 
examination as that for the Home and Indian Civil 
Service; for this examination aims at selecting can- 
didates who have enjoyed, ill general terms, a liberal 
education, i.e., who satisfy certain general require- 
ments, whereas for a professorship in the Indian 
Educational Service, c.p., of Biology, Political 
Economy, Chemistry, or Philosophy more specialised 
qualifications are necessary. 

(3) Considering the diminishing prestige of com- - 
petitive examinations and the premium they put on 
cramming, it would be imprudent to introduce them 
for the Indian Educational Service. 

^ 82,650. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — (a) Train in £ .—May be considered with refer- 
ence to the two branches of the service. (1) Profes- 
sorial, and (2) Administrative, and also with reference 
to the periods prior to and subsequent to arrival in 
India, Nor the Professorial btanch no special system 
of training is required either before or after arrival 
in India. The all-important consideration is the 
possession of the qualifications required for any given 
post. These stated in general terms are for full posts 
good school and college education culminating in 
high academical -distinction, and, other things being 
equal, successful experience in teaching should carry 
weight. 

As regards the Administrative branch consisting of 
headmasters and inspectors, assuming that the latter 
will be chosen from the former, if is certainly desirable 
that men selected for headmasterships should have liad 
some experience of work in good English secondary 
schools. This should he a guarantee not only of 
familiarity with the problems of school education, but 
also of the possession of a standard of comparison. 
Such men, if they come to India with open minds, may 
be relied on to adapt themselves quickly and success- 
fully to the special conditions of India. Pedagogical 
training, though an additional qualification, should 
not he considered essential, firstly, because there is n 
great variety of opinion about its value and proper 
method, and, secondly, because an insistence on it 
would injuriously restrict the field of recruitment. On 
this point the statistics of secondary training in 
England are decisive. During the four years 1907-08 
to 1910-11 only 96 men, or an average of 24, annually 
passed through a course of training, of whom less than 


25 per cent, possessed a first-class degree, and less than 
25 per cent, a second-class degree. 

The following procedure for training men in Eng- 
land after appointment, which is suggested by an 
officer, who found a modified form of it valuable in his 
own case, appears to deserve consideration. Appoint- 
ments should be made in April. The candidate selected 
should be put on half-pay and given reasonable 
travelling allowances from May 1st, and be instructed 
under the guidance of the Board of Education to visit 
certain schools with a view to studying the methods 
employed in teaching and general organisation. He 
might also be advised as to professional reading and be 
given access to the Board of Education library. It is, 
however, doubtful whether such procedure could often 
be practicable. 

With regard to the period after arrival in India, 
the some officer has suggested that n new men might 
be attached to an Inspector for a short time to enable 
him to see and understand something of the educa- 
tional work of the country before taking over the 
duties of a headmaster. The present system of 
putting a man in charge of a school in almost complete 
isolation and leaving him to find out things for him- 
self, is not altogether satisfactory. But as long as tlie 
service has no reserve strength tile suggested procedure 
seems impracticable. 

As already indicated, the system of appointing 
inspectors from among headmasters secures the bost> 
training for an inspectorship, without which it is next 
to impossible to obtain tlie intimate detailed knowledge 
of scliool-life in India, which is so valuable. 

(6) Probation. — The present period of two years’ 
probation is satisfactory,. as also the passing of a 
language test as a condition of retention, but a depart- 
mental language examination of some kind, bearing 
some closer relation to the work of tlie department is 
, thought to be preferable to the present examination 
conducted by the Military Department. 

82,651. (III.) Conditions -of service. — It is not 
precisely understood what is meant by C( Conditions of 
Service ” apart from the next three heads. If it refers 
to the Civil Service Itegulations which are generally 
applicable, e.ff., those relating to privilege leave, 
vacations, medical leave, Ac., they may be regarded as 
generally satisfactory. It is perhaps appropriate to 
mention the following miscellaneous matters under 
this head : — 

(1) Official residences are desirable for Princijnnls of 

colleges; Professors and Headmasters. Their desira- 
bility is already to some extent recognised and 
provided for. . 

(2) Short terms of service, e.p., for five years are 
ordinarily undesirable. 

(3) Assistant Directors of Public Instruction should 
continue according to present practice to be selected 
from the Indian Educational Service only- 

(4) In order to ensiire efficient control and organisa- 
tion of school work it is desirable that the European 
element in the inspecting branch of the service should 
bo strengthened. 

(5) The Director of Public Instruction in any pro- 
vince should be selected from tlie Indian Educational 
officers of that province, or, failing any suitable 
officer, from the Indian Educational Service officers of 
another province. In this connection there is a very 
strong feeling that ruling made by the Secretary of 
State in 1906 should be very strictly interpreted. "For 
facility of reference this ruling is quoted verbatim : — 
u The Secretary of State desires that appointments to 
Directorships should no longer be governed by tlie 
rules laid down in the resolution of 1898, but b 3 7 those 
prescribed in the Home Department resolution of 
September 4th, 1886. The latter resolution, while not 
giving members of the Educational Seivice an absolute 
claim to succeed to the post of Director, contemplated 
that before appointing a person not belonging to the 
service, Local Government should, in the event of their 
considering it desirable to fill the post otherwise than 
freny the local educational staff, seek the assistance of 
tlie Government of India with a view to procuring a 
suitable selection from the Educational Department of 
some other Province. The Secretary of State also 
considers it desirable that in order to provide a pro- 
perly qualified successor in the event of a vacancy 
arising in the Directorship, measures should be taken 
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in good time to give the officer on whom the choice 
would most probably fall a wide experience of the 
working of the Department in all its* branches.” 
Recent events have made the feeling in the service 
acute, . and made it desirable to ro-nffirm a ruling, the 
violation of which appears to cast .an undeserved slur 
not only on the Indian Educational Service as a whole, 
hut also on the power of selection to that service exer- 
cised hy tlie Secretary of State. 

(G) Ordinarily Professors should not be required to 
become Inspectors, and since the custom has arisen 
of appointing Inspectors from among head masters, 
it seems advisable to make this clear in the statement 
of conditions of appointment issued by the India 
Office. 

S2,G52. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — (1) A unani- 
mous opinion prevails that those are unsatisfactory 
and urgently need improvement, the need for which 
has gone on increasing since it was recognised hy 
the Government of India so long ago as August 1909. 
The points which call for immediate amelioration are 
as follows : — 

(o) The nnomaly that increments of salary (apart 
from personal and special allowances and the salary 
of the Directorship) cease after ten years. This has 
no parallel in any other department-. 

( b) The maximum rate, viz., 11s. 1,000 per mensem, 
is too low. especially for married men, whose income 
becomes stationary just when their responsibilities 
rapidly expand, and who therefore find it a severe 
struggle to maintain a separate establishment in 
England from time to time, to educate their children, 
to give them a start in life, and to provide for their 
family in case of premature death. These difficulties 
hare become accentuated hy the recent very rapid 
rise in the cost of living in India, and to a less extent 
in Europe. 

(r) The prizes at the top of the service are too few. 
In this connection it. is desirable to point out- that the 
re-organization nf the Indian Educational Service 
which tnnk place in 1S93-189G had effects which 
were probably not anticipated. The substitution for 
the four grades, viz.. (1) Rs. 500 — GO — 750, (2) 

Rs. 750—50 — 1 ,000, (3) Rs. 1,000—50—1,250, (4) 

Rs. 1.250 — 50 — 1.500 of a time-scale, viz., Rs. GOO- 
GO — 1,000 with personal allowances of Rs. 100, Rs. 200 
. — 10 — 250, and Rs. 250 — 50 — 500, while it benefited 
a few men who would under the old rules have been 
kept longer in the lowest grade* on Rs. 500—50 — 750, 
did not increase the average pay of the service, but 
reduced it. Moreover tbo number of allowances was 
calculated on the cadres sanctioned in 189G with no 
provision for increase. In the last twenty years the 
number of officers in the service lias approximately 
doubled, but the number of allowances is in most 
provinces unchanged. The result is the same as if 
on tlio old scale the cadres had been doubled but 
tlie whole of the increase had boon in tlie two lower 
grades. The Government of India having recognized 
the unsatisfactory character of the present arrange- 
ments framed proposals to remedy it in 1909. The 
postponement of sanction to improved arrangements 
in the first instance and the further postponement 
rendered inevitable by tlio appointment of the Ro3'nl 
Commission on the Indian Services lias inflicted grave 
hardship on senior members of tlio service and caused 
disappointment to all. 

(2) The following proposals would probably bo 
acceptable to the service generally: — 

(o) That the scale of pay he Rs. 500 — 50 — 1,500 and 
that 20 per cent, of the service be placed on a higher 
scale of Rs. 1,500 — 100 — 1,800, increments being 
annual and appointments to the higher scale being 
made by selection on tlie ground of distinguished 
service or attainments. The fixing of such appoint- 
ments at 20 per cent, of the whole service would 
tend to restore the proportion existing under the old 
scale. The initial pay of Rs. GOO, though higher than 
that obtaining in other services, is not too high in 
view of the fact that officers of tlio service enter it 
at a later age ( c.g ., tlio average ago of Indian 
Educational Service officers at entry in tlio United 
Provinces is 28 years), and have generally had experi- 
ence of educational work. It is moreover significant 
that an initial salary of Rs. GOO had recently to ho 
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given, because no properly qualified candidate could 
bo had on less. The new scale of pay should be sanc- 
tioned with retrospective effect, as was done in the 
case of the Public Works Department and Imperial 
Forest Service; otherwise senior officers will benefit 
l>ut little. It is not proposed that officers should 
receive in arrenr the pay they would have received 
had the proposed scale been in force wlien they joined, 
hut that they should at once be placed on that pay to 
which their service entitles them, c.g., an officer of 
1G years’ service on the date when tlie new scale is 
sanctioned should at once proceed to Rs. 1,300; simi- 
larly, an officer who is qualified for inclusion in the 
higher scale should advance to Rs. 1,500 without 
working through the intermediate stages between his 
pay at the time when sanction issues, and the maxi- 
mum (Rs. 1,500) of the lower scale, 

(h) The salary of tlie Director should not be less 
than that drawn by the heads of the other great- 
Departments of State, c.g., the Public Works Depart- 
ment and the Police. His work is not less exacting, 
nor less important. 

(c) The Principals of colleges should draw special 
allowances to remunerate them for their additional 
duties and responsibilities. 

(c?) The Assistant Director should have a local 
allowance of not less than Rs. 150 per mensem in view 
of the greater expense of living at the headquarters 
of Government, and of the exacting and responsible 
nature of his work. 

82,053. (V.) Conditions of leave. — Under this 
bond only the rules regarding long leave and study 
leave need to he considered. 

(«) Furlough rules . — It seems desirable that these 
rules should bo framed so as to enable officers, especi- 
ally married officers, to enjoy without severe financial 
strain a reasonable portion of tho furlough they earn. 
Under the existing conditions of pay and furlough 
allowances this is an impossibility. Tlie following 
alternative remedies are suggested: — - 

(1) that officers might bo allowed tho option of 
commuting any two months’ furlough due on half 
pay for one month’s furlough on full pay or 

(2) that the existing furlough rules should remain 
with the proviso that those regulating furlough allow- 
ances ho brought into line with those applicable to 
Indian Civil Service and Royal Engineer officers per- 
manently serving in India, i.c., after eight years’ 
sorvico tin* minimum furlough allowance should be 
£500 per annum. Some such minimum is required 
in view of the necessity for the payment of heavy 
insurance premiums which do not diminish during 
furlough and tlie greater cost of temporary as opposed 
to permanent residence in Europe. 

Tho postponement of first furlough until after eight 
years’ service is felt to bo a hardship by junior 
members of tho service, especially head masters. To 
these furlough gives practically the only chance of 
going homo; .as they are not entitled to privilege leave 
and their vacations are too short for a visit to Europo 
save under the most pressing necessity. For these 
reasons tlie suggestion is put forward that the first 
furlough should bo permissible after the first four 
years’ service. 

( h ) Study leave . — The rules regulating study leave 
out of India introduced during Lord Curzon’s admini- 
stration appear to have fallen into desuetude so far 
as educational officers arc concerned. Under these 
rules a maximum of six months’ leave could be 
granted to educational officers to whom furlough was 
duo, such leave counting as active scrvico for pension. 
Their revival is desirable in order to give to teaching 
officers facilities for research and for bringing their 
knowlcdgo up to date and to administrative officers 
for investigating educational methods in vogue else- 
where, It is also desirable that the restriction con- 
fining such studies to subjects having special reference 
to the needs of the province, in which the officer is 
serving, should bo removed, any genuine study under 
the safeguards against abuse imposed by the rules 
being likely to increase tho efficiency of officers and 
thereby indirectly benefit education. 

To officers taking study leave a suitable allowance 
should bo granted over and above the minimum fur- 
lough pay suggested under (a). 

B 
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82.654. (VI,) Conditions of pension.— The present 
pension rules are defective in tiro respects — 

(1) the pension is too small, its purchasing power 
being less than formerly owing to the rise in the cost 
of living; 

(2) an officer is not eligible for full pension. till he 
is 55 years old. 

These defects could be removed by the adoption of 
tlie following proposals: — 

(1) that officers of the Indian Educational Service 
may retire on full pension after 25 years’ service, 
three years’ furlough counting for pension as under 
the existing rule. The concession granted in Articles 
403-4 of the Civil Service Regulations by which an 
officer appointed after the age of 25 is entitled t-o 
reckon as service qualifying for superannuation pen- 
sion the number of completed years (up to a 
maximum of five) by which liis age may at the time 
of appointment have exceeded 25 years, may still 
apply to officers who take the superannuation pension 
at the age of 55. Of the Imperial Services recruited 
in England only the Educational Service and the 
Police are required to do more than 25 years’ service; 

(2) that for purposes of all pensions the sterling 
value of the rupee shall be 2s. This merely requests 
that the pension bo restored to the value at which 
it stood originally at a time when the cost of living 
was lower than it is to-day. It may be noted that one 
half of the Indian Civil Service pension which is not 
subscribed for, via., Rs. 5,000, is still converted at 
2s. for the rupee. It seems not unreasonable to ask 
that unsubscribed pension for all superior services in 
India should be converted at the same rate; 

(3) that officers of the Indian Educational Service 
may have the option of retiring after 20 years’ ser- 
vice on the pension due under Article 474 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, the sterling value of the 
rupee being calculated at 25. It may be noted in 
this connection that officers of the Public Works 
Department, Telegraph Department, Imperial Forest 
Service, and Indian Medical Service all receive pen- 
sions at their option after 20 years’ service, a 
concession which enables them to retire at an age 
lower than 50; 

(4) that Directors of Public Instruction who have 
rendered three years 1 approved service he eligible for 
the extra pension of Rs. 2,000 which is granted under 
Article 642 (a) of the Civil Service Regulations to 
Chief Engineers and others ; 

(5) that officers of the Indian Educational Service 
who have i^ndered three years’ approved service on 
the higher scale of pay be eligible for tlie extra 
pension of Rs. 1,000 allowed to Superintending Engi- 
neers and others, under Article 642 (b) of the Civil 
Service Regulations. 

82.655. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 

the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of service into 
Imperial and Provincial. —These are difficult and 
delicate questions, about which unanimity of opinion 
is not to be expected. There are however certain 
points on which a general consensus of opinion 
exists : — 1 


(1) That m the best interests of Indian education 
it js necessary to reserve a certain proportion of the 
mghcr posts, which at present cannot be reduced and 
stands approximately at 40 per cent., for British 
subjects recruited in England by the Secretary of 
fetate in the manner described under head I, in order 
that the direction and control of educational work 
may be exercised in conformity with European 
standards of efficiency. 

(2) That in consequence a certain definite distinc- 

tion cannot be avoided in the upper branch of the 
service, which at present finds practical expression 
in the terms Imperial and Provincial. This distinc- 
riS«« JnV ? I - V ? S * lu 6 3,er rate of pay and special leave 
tvio ’ *i e n f cessa, *y to attract the required 
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sent. Objection has been taken to the term Pro- 
vincial as involving an invidious distinction. 

With regard to the best method of giving effect to 
these generally expressed views no uniformity exists 
in the proposals put forward. But in view of the 
public prominence given to the question of the rela- 
tive employment of Europeans and Indians in the 
services generally, it seems desirable to state tlie 
most fully worked out proposals for the re-organisa- 
tion of the service. They are the following: — 

(1) Tlie Indian Educational Service should not be 
exclusively recruited from Europeans but should be 
open to Indians and Anglo-Indians by promotion from 
the Provincial Service for exceptionally distinguished 
work, promotion from the Provincial Service being 
emphasized because it is held that the most valuable 
qualifications which non-Europeans can set off against 
their lack of Western training and of experience of 
first grade work on European lines is service of 
proved value in India, and also because such open- 
ings would attract capable non-Europeans to the 
Provincial Service. With a view to preventing any 
possibility of swamping the Indian Educational Service 
with Provincial Service men owing to pressure, which 
it might be difficult to resist, it is suggested that 
the number of posts filled up in this way should not 
exceed a maximum of 20 per cent, of the Indian 
Educational service cadre. 

(2) A second proposal is that tho upper branch of 
the department should consist of a single-graded 
service. For tho lowest grade recruitment would be 
made in India by tho Local Governments from Indians 
and Anglo-Indians. Officers recruited in England by 
the Secretary of State would enter in the next higher 
grade. A fixed proportion of appointments in the 
grades above these two would be ’filled by selection of 
deserving officers gradually promoted from the lowest 
grade. Officers so promoted would draw two-thirds of 
the pay sanctioned for these 'higher grades. 

(3) A third proposal very similar to the last is that 
tlie Imperial and Provincial branches should be 
amalgamated and that a specified percentage of the 
appointments should be filled by recruitment in Eng- 
land as described under heading I. Officers so 
appointed would supply an element which is admit- 
tedly necessary in the department for the maintenance 
of British character and traditions. To provide the 
required inducements to attract the proper stamp of 
wen officers so appointed would draw a special home 
allowance and be eligible for special European leave 
rules. 


vviiJL.j xteiaxions with Indian vi vu 
vice and other services.— («) Official relations.*— 
Ordinarily these are satisfactory and harmonious. 
But it is felt that the work of the Education depart- 
ment has increased and is increasing in volume and 
complexity to such an extent that it deserves to be 
made the entire charge of a separate Secretary under 
each Local Government, instead of being classed with 
the Judicial, Police, and Medical departments under 
the purview of one Secretary to Government, who 
changes every few years. The best way of securing 
for the department the undivided attention and con- 
tinuity of policy, which it needs, would be to make 
the Director ere officio Secretary to Government for 
Education, as is customary in the case of the Chief 
Engineer of the .Public Works Department. Such a 
position would secure him tlie right of regular accost 
to the Lieutenant-Governor which lie now only enioys 
by courtesy or custom, and would put an cud to the 
present 'bicameral > system, the defects of which os 
i ° f tl ^ lnsaofclJ1 g business with harmonv and 
despatch have been severly criticised. 

(b) Social relations — It is invidious to refer to such 

vie+! erS5 for in t i ie Ion S a .man’s social position 
rests on personal considerations and depends upon 

oS'lk ‘in ?,r; f tlle ^partn.entbisatio^nf 

socia 1 hf G in India, they cannot safely be ignored 
can be no douht that the Indian Educational 
Service suffers from nn inferiority of official status 
which » undesirably and which can be lemoved by 
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(fit) Those driving 11s. 1,000 or more to bo placed 
in no. 09 of the "Warrant. 

These proposals would merely bring the service into 
lino with other services, and would take away the slur 
attaching to it alone among the services by which 
officers drawing 11 s. 3,000 or less aro entirely excluded 
from the Table of Precedence. 


.innean/re to the representation of the Members of 
the Indian Educational Services , United Pro- 
vinces. 

82,657. DIVERGENT VIEWS OF MR. W. S 
ARMOUR , Head blaster, Queen’s Collegiate School , 
Renaresy dated the 6th April, 1913. 

(I.) Methods of recruitment. — (a) I do not 
approve of the idea of co-opting retired officers of 
the Indian Educational Service on the Selection 
Board. The chief officers in India at the time would 
know conditions better, and this proposed co-option 
appears to me superfluous as well as dangorous. 

(b) In the list of qualifications (paragraph 82,649) 
it appears to me that the most important utc 
omitted; character, tact, and savotV fatre. At tho 
present time surely, mere academic distinctions or 
teaching experience cannot bo said to bo the solo 
requisites. Wo want men of common sense, of 
breadth of view who will be able to adapt themselves 
to tho conditions of tho country, and I believe that 
sufficient attention is not paid to this in tho selection 
of candidates. 

(c) As for tho concluding section of paragraph 
82,049, I think that in England no Professor or Head- 
master would be appointed on a competitive examina- 
tion and that the chief reason against the system is 
that in educational matters it is the “ person ” 
rather than tho written record which is the chief 
thing that counts and not least of all in Indian 
schools and colleges. I should dissent altogether from 
paragraphs which I have described as ( b ) and 
(r.) unless this were made perfectly clear. 

(III.) Conditions of service. — With reference to 
paragraph 82,651 (5), I regret that I cannot confess 
to any strong feeling on the subject, provided tho 
best educationalist is chosen. 

(IV.) Conditions of salary. — With reference t» 
t lie “conditions of salary ” though of opinion that 
our prospects after ten years should bo impiovcd if 
at all possible, I am not at all prepared to assent to 
all the proposals made to deal with these; and in 
particular I believe that the two scales proposed 
would lend to considerable heart burning. 

(VII.) Such employment as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans and the working of 
the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — I am not prepared to 
accept the principles as expressed, nor am I in agree- 
ment with the proposals made in this letter. 

I am not in favour of fixing a ratio, but am of 
opinion that the matter should bo loft to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of State, who, in each individual 
ease, will be guided largoly by the reports of tho 
Local Government and of the Director. 

82,058. DIVERGENT VIEWS OF DR. E. G. 
HILL, Pro/cs5or of Chemistry , Muir College, Alla- 
habad. 

(IV.) Conditions of salary. — At present Indian 
universities do not attract tho same class of men na 
professors as tho newer British and Colonial univer- 
sities. Tho Indian standard is lower. J think this 
is duo to two facts — 

(3) The low initial pay. (Colonial universities offer 
from £G00— £900.) 

(2) The grant of pensions. A professor Glide that 
when he has boon in India for, say, ton years, he o,an 
only resign his appointment by losing all that lias 
been contributed towards his pension. This moans 
that return to lihirnpe or tho Colonies as a Professor 
is practically barred. Ho becomes tied to India for 
his whole career. I am sure this is bad. 

My suggestion is a much higher starting pay with 
a lower maximum; no pension but cumpulsory contri- 
bution to a provident fund. I think Its. 1,200- -1, CQ0 
would attract really good moil, tho best of those wnit- 
mg for Homo and Colonial appointments. Of this 
780 


salary at least Rs. 200 should go to the provident 
fund. 

82,G59. DIVERGENT VIEWS OF MR. J. L. 
WATSON, Professor, Government Training College , 
Allahabad. 

(V.) Conditions of leave. — Should the proposed 
reforms of the Leave Regulations for idle whole of 
the Civil Services, which were described as urgent 
some months ago, be brought into force, there will 
be no need for the framing of special leaie rules for 
the Indian Educational Service. I do not approve 
of officers counting their actual furlough taken as 
double t and drawing full pay. It will tend to induce 
officers to take only half the furlough due to them, to 
the detriment of their health. 

82.660. DIVERGENT VIEWS OF MR. P . S. 
BURRELL , Inspector of Sdiools, Lucfcnoio, dated 9 th 
April , 1913. 

(VII.) Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans and the working of 
the existing system of division of service into 
Imperial and Provincial. — It is evidently obligatory 
on those who desire to abolish the existing division 
into Imporial and Provincial Services to propose some- 
thing indisputably better in its place. None of the 
schemes sot forth in the draft appears to me to do so. 
Their object is twofold : (1) to preserve a practical 
division, which exists at present ; (2) to abolish an 
alleged invidious distinction. They fail in my 
opinion, because they attempt the impossible. A 
division of some kind is the practical consequence of 
the British administration and of India’s need of 
tho European. To some minds such a division will 
always be regarded as invidious. Hence the possi- 
bility of such criticism is inherent in the situation. 
Whether such criticism rests on any good grounds is 
open to question. At any rate, it may fairly be said 
of tho present system that it has not only stood the 
tost of experience not unsuccessfully, but that its 
principle is silently approved by responsible Indian 
opinion. In the management of the more important 
oducational institutions in these provinces it is the 
almost invariable custom to appoint Europeans re- 
cruited in England to positions of responsibility and 
control, and to give them special terms. The relative 
proportion of Europeans and Indians should be deter- 
mined by requirements, which may vary from time to 
timo, and can, I think, be best adjusted by reference 
to the cadres of two distinct services, rather than by 
nicely calculated percentages in a single service. On 
tho whole, in the absence of any indisputably better 
schemes, I think it would be wise to maintain the 
status quo. 

82.661. NOTE ON METHODS OF RECRUIT- 
MENT TO THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SER- 
VICE RY MR. C. M. MULVANY, ill. A., R. Lift. 
( Oxon .), Indian Educational Service , Queen’s College , 
Benares. 

(1) Tho present method of selection by tile Secre- 
tary of State for India should be retained. The total 
mimbor of posts to bo filled in a year is too small to 
warrant a special competitive examination, even if 
the same requirements wore applicable to all cases. 
Nor could tho service bo recruited on the same com- 
petitive examination as the Homo and Indian Civil 
Services. That examination aims simply at selecting 
candidates who have enjoyed, in general terms, a 
liboral education. For a professorship of Biology or 
Political Economy, or Philosophy or Chemistry, more 
specialized qualifications are obviously necessary. 
Moreover, tho pay and pros}>©cts offered in the educa- 
tional scrvico with its few Principalsliips and one 
(if one) Directorship in a province can never mako 
that service so attractive that any sane candidate 
would deliberately prefer it, if ho had the choice, to 
tho Indian Civil Service. At best, therefore, tho 
Indian Educational Service would only get those 
candidates who just failed to get into the Indian Civil 
Service, and these would not ordinarily be good 
enough, quite apart from tho need of special know- 
ledge of , c.g., Biology, History, Philosophy, etc. The 
competition system would, moreover, shut out such 
possible recruits for tho Educational Service as were 
over age, or did not think this service worth tho fag 
and oxpenso of the competition, or wished to stay on 
longer at tho University or to see a little more of 
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Europe before deciding to leave it for Asia. Emally, 
academical degrees are additional ornaments in the 
Collector’s crown, but tlie indispensable covering of 
educational nakedness. , 

(2) Tlie method of selection being retained; more 
might be done to make the existence of tlie Service 
known. A notice (renewed annually) on the Notice- 
Boards of the Colleges and Universities showing the 
general conditions of service and inviting persons to 
register their names and qualifications. at the India 
Office would widen tlie range of choice. For the 
information of thoso who have “ gone down,” each 
appointment might be advertised in the Athenaeum. 

(3) It is of great importance that applications 
should be made to the India Office, and dealt with 
by the India Office, directly. The India Office is far 
better able to judge what the qualifications should bo 
than tho Home Education departments, and has a 
direct interest in getting suitable men which those 
departments have not. At any rate, as part of the 
present enquiry, it would be worth while to compare 
the appointments made before and since the aid of 
the Home Education department^ was invoked, or 
thoso made without and with their aid in the last 
ten years. 

(4) The results of the method of selection have been 
severely criticised in recent years. Bnt they would 
probably turn out to have been better than is sup- 
posed if an investigation were held into tlie number 
of distinctions conferred on members of this very 
small service during, say, the last fifteen years. 
Those who have won these distinctions were not of 
course appointed in recent years, and, no doubt, if 
in future men are chosen chiefly with a view to their 
ability to play games and their willingness to dry- 
nurse youth out of College, such persons may turn 
out sufficient, if unexciting, mentors, but they will 
not constitute a Professoriate capable of lecturing 
up to a high European standard, or, as members of 
Senates, of advising on courses of University studies. 
Still less will they be able to promote or direct 
original work. 

^ (5) For every class of post in the Educational Ser- 
vice an effort should be made to obtain men of some 
linguistic ability. At first sight it may seem that a 
Professor teaching, e.g., a branch of Natural Science 
through the medium of English has no concern noth 
Oriental languages. But those who have never made 
a serious, even though unsuccessful, effort to study 
some Indian language and so obtained some insight 
into Indian ways of thinking as distinct from class- 
room imitations of the Professor’s ways of thinking, 
fail hopelessly when called on to shape University 
policy for they do not bear in mind that there arc 
special needs of India of which education in India 
should take account. And if modern pedagogical 
theory has any significance at all, it means that the 
teacher is effective only so far as he avails himself 
of what is already in his pupil's mind, and to do 
this ho must know something of the pupil’s motlier- 
tongue and its literature. Government does already 
insist on some knowledge of the language being 
acquired, so that the worst member of the Educa- 
tional Service is in this respect far ahead of the great 
majority of the Europeans at non - Government 
Colleges. But a professor, or inspector of schools, 
in India should have enough linguistic ability to make 
it easy and pleasant for him to go further voluntarily. 
Tins might be attained if it were announced that 
weight would be attached to evidence of linguistic 
ability, and that for posts on the “Arts” side pre- 
ference would be given to those who, on the basis of 
a sound education on. tho traditional classical lines, 
nave proceeded to the study of Sanskrit, Arabic, or 
Persian. A knowledge of German gained at a 
German University is also very desirable for the wider 
outlook it implies. A thoroughly parochial mind is 
not weii fitted for shaping education in the East. 

(6) Tlie best recruiting agency for Professors for the 
Indian Educational Service would he a body of con- 
tented Professors m India whose work in India had 
procured them fame in Europe, and to become one of 
a distinction for a young man. It 
may be doubted whether it is only want of ability 
tIlG ®* lste . nc , e . at present of such a body 
* I r ° m * m , d *vidnals, Tho Indian Uni- 
versity system under which a professor’s work is 


settled for him by a heterogeneous body in which 
learning is at a discount must bear its share of the 
blame. 

(7) In conclusion, it inay be pointed out that the 
question of recruitment to the Indian Educational 
Service is only a fragment of a much larger matter. 
Beside the Government Colleges stand the far more 
numerous non-Government colleges oyer the recruit- 
ment for which Government exercises no control* 
though it furnishes no small portion of tlie pay. A 
list showing the educational history and qualifications 
of the Europeans on the staffs of these colleges would 
throw great light on the problem of University Edu- 
cation in this country. 

82,662. THE ALTERNATIVE REPRESENT A - 
TION OF MB. J. J. DURACK, M.A., Professor of 
Physics , Muir Central College , Allahabad. 

(I.) Method of recruitment , — I think that the 
representation deals with this heading in too great 
detail and may ho considered impertinent at the 
India Office. 

I am opposed to the requirement of linguistic capa- 
city (paragraph 82,649 (3)) because, as pointed out 
in the Madras Representation, a language examina- 
tion is unnecessary for Professors; this applies 
especially to Science Professors. 

I am also opposed to tho next requirement because 
it would secure for us the experienced failure, the 
experienced success will, as a rule, remain at home. 

The remarks on competitive examinations are, I 
consider, unnecessary. 

I support the Madras Representation as it stands 
under this heading.* 

(II.) Systems of training • and probation,-— Pi o- 
fessorial (I presume is meant). The important point 
under this head is this, that professors come to India 
fully qualified for their work. [It is true that in 
general matters they may become more efficient mem- 
bers of the service but it is also true that as 
specialists they may degenerate and it is as specialists 
they are employed.] For them, therefore, no system 
of. training is necessary after appointment. 

I see no objection to the present period of two 
years' probation except this, that to my personal 
knowledge several useful members of the service have 
been lighthearteelly condemned as unfit in recent 
years. In consequence they left the service. 

There should bo the ordinary reasonable security 
of tenure during the period of i^robation as well as 
after. 

Examination test . — Any reasonable and useful 
examination for an inspector is an annoying waste 
of time for a Professor, 

I do not feel capable of offering any suggestions 
concerning the training of Inspectors. 

(III.) Conditions of service, —The u hole con- 
ditions of service, in my opinion, need recasting. J 
am unable at present to do more than give a very 
general outline of a new scheme. Tlie essential prin- 
ciple of my proposal is, that professorships in India 
should bo put on the same footing as those in the 
colonies. 

The Educational Service should he divided into two 
branches, (a) Professorial, and (b) Inspecting. For 
each branch there should be a Director, a member of 
his own branch of the service who would deal direct 
with an Educational Secretary to Government. This 
system obtains in France at the present time. There 
5s need for two Directors , because there is already too 
much work for one and there has always been a more 
or less hard and fast line drawn between the Pro- 
fessors and the Inspectors, tho one rarely changing 
to the other. Now that head masters are recruited 
with tho definite idea of making them Inspectors such, 
interchange mil be rarer still. A Director of Public 
Instruction will consequently, in future, have ex- 
perience either as a Professor or as an Inspector hut 
not as both and_.it is unlikely that he would bo 
capable of directing both branches efficiently. 

It may be noted that in tho Public Works it is 
found necessary to have two Chief Engineers. 

(IV.) Conditions of salary.— At piesent we expect 
to get for India Professors of high academical dis- 
tinction and of successful experience in teaching on 

* See paingraph 83972. 
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82.668. The witness said the officers had not con- 
sidered the question of the administrative side of the 
Service being drawn from the Indian Civil Service, 
but ho thought there were certain attractions in it, 
tho chief .being that it would mean increased pay. 
There would, however, be difficulties in applying the 
scheme. He did not think it would bo well to put 
a man on to inspection as an incident in his career, 
and on the whole thought the Service should he re- 
cruited as a profession in itself, from men who intended 
to give their lives to it. 

82.669. The average age of officers coming into the 
Educational Service in the United Provinces Was 
twenty-eight, but he himself came in at thirty-three 
and was ninth on the list. The men who had been 
recruited lately were generally about thmty. One 
officer had retired last year and one about five years 
ago. Personally, he would keep the Indian and Pro- 
vineml Services distinct? as they now existed, for v r £tnt 
of something better. He had only put in the note 
of dissent because he could not see that the proposals 
in the written statement made any better arrange- 
ment. 

82.670. The witness said there were twenty - nine 
Indian Education Service men in the Education ser- 
vice in the United Provinces, and forty-five Provincial 
men, and two more were about to be appointed. He 
believed there were posts occupied by officers of the 
Provincial Service equal in responsibility and import- 
ance, both on the administrative and professorial side, 
to those occupied by officers in the Indian Service, 
but he thought the Indian Education Service man 
would count for more than' the Provincial Service 
man. There were seventeen Professors in the Pro- 
vincial Service and sixteen in the Imperial Service; 
he would not say that all the seventeen posts in the 
Provincial Service were of equal importance, some 
of them being junior Professorships. He thought 
Borne of the officers would really be doing work which 
would approximate to that of a Master of a high Form 
in an English School, but lie had no intimate know- 
ledge of the teaching in Colleges. Taking it that 
there was a divergence in the work, it might be advan- 
tageous to the Service that the posts of greater im- 
portance, which might be regarded as equal to posts 
in the Indian Service, should be placed in the same 
group. As far as he could make out the most work- 
able system was recruitment by different Services as 
a rule. If such recruitment was carried out, the posts 
occupied within the Services would be on a fair range 
of equality, and if it were shown they were not, any 
of the posts that were in tlie lower, i.e. subordinate 
service, should be placed in the higher. 

82.671. The witness considered that the personnel 
of tTie Department might he increased with advantage, 
because of the programmes of expansions that were in 
the air. The circumstances in Colleges had rather 
changed of late years. Previously when an Indian 
student came to College he came into contact with a* 
European Professor immediately, as there were few 
students, but now frequently he only came into contact 
with a European Professor late in his career, and that 
was felt to be a loss to tlie student. He believed they 
would benefit if they saw more of the Indian Educa- 
tion Service Professor as a teacher in the class room. 

82.672. With regard to the European element in 
the inspecting branch of the Service, tlie witness said 
the Local Government had fixed tlie proportion of 
Indians as five Administrative Inspectors from the 
Provincial Service and four Administrative Inspectors 
from the Indian Educational Service. When an 
English Inspector went to England, leave arrange- 
ments had been made by means of a Provincial Service 
man, and taking things as a whole there were not 
always tlie full four Indian Education Service In- 
spectors. He desired to see an increase in the cadro 
so that there might be officers who could officiate in 
the absence of tlieir colleagues. 

82,673. With reference to the suggestion for an 
increase of pay, and for 20 per cent, of tlie Service 
being placed on a higher scale, the witness said the 
object was to restore tlie' percentage of special allow- 
ances that used to exist. In 1896, there were 3 Per- 
sonal Allowances and II officers, this year there were 
still 3 Personal Allowances hut 29 officers. For the 
Senior Members of the Service there was not much 
prospect. He did not put the higher rate of Rs. 1,500 
to Rs. 1 ,800 merely on the ground of posts of a supe- 


rior character, but on the grounds of meritorious and 
long service. The scheme should be strictly by selec- 
tion. The pay between Rs- 500 and Rs. 1,500 should 
rise automatically as at present. 

82.674. The witness said that in the Muir College 
there were free houses for the Principal and for two 
Professors, who had certain duties to perform such as 
looking after hostels, and at Benares tliez*e were houses 
for the Principal and one Professor; and there were 
houses for some of tlie Professors at Rurki. Under 
the scheme, they would bo all provided for and he 
thought the houses should be rent-free as at Benares. 

82.675. With reference to the question of short-term 
Professorships, the witness said that if a man caine 
to India, he should come for good, and he did not sec 
why he should bo alloAved to go off at the end of five 
years. It would be of value to have frequent infusions 
of high-class men to occupy University Professorial 
Chaws, hut that was being arranged for by the Uni- 
versities, and no further action on the part of 
Government seemed necessary. 

82.676. The witness said that after ten years the 
officers did not advance in salary, and had to depend 
on a consolation allowance of Rs, 100 at the end of 15 
years. He asked for special allowances for the Prin- 
cipals of Colleges, on the ground that they had greater 
responsibility for the efficiency and discipline of their 
Colleges and also for office work, of which there was 
a good deal. There were two Principals of Colleges 
in the Province, apart from Rurki. 

82.677. With reference to furlough, the witness said 
the point the Service wished to make was that most 
people, especially if they were married and had 
children, were not able to enjoy the leave they earned 
as they could not afford to do so, and therefore half 
the furlough with higher pay, or a higher furlough 
allowance was desired. He believed the proposal to 
raise the furlough allowance would bo preferred b}- 
the Service, because any commutation of furlough 
would mean that a man was deprived of the leave 
he had earned. The rules for study leave he thought 
were laid down by Lord Curzon, but it was understood 
that study leave was not looked upon with favour 
at the India Office. He thought it would be difficult 
to limit the period of an officer’s service during which 
it would be profitable for him to take study leave, 
as a scholar who desired to study might well take the 
leave at any time during his service. 

52.678. The witness said the Service was invidiously 
treated as regards pension conditions, as compared 
with other Services. There was no option of retiring 
at tho end of twenty-five years either in the Indian 
Educational Service or the Police. That arrangement 
might have been made for the Police on tlie ground 
that they are recruited young, but when men were 
recruited at a considerably older age it was felt to be 
a hardship. The officers wished for optional retire- 
ment after twenty-five years’ service as was granted 
in most of the other Services. 

82.679. (Sir Murray Ham micfc.) Tho witness said 
that though he himself joined the Service at 33 
years of age, he was counted for purposes of pension 
ns having don© so at 30. At 55 years of age ho 
would therefore be regarded as having served for 2o 
years. As between an increase of pension and con- 
cessions in the matter of pay, the witness considered 
that the latter would be preferred by tlie Service. 

$2,680. (Sir 'Valentine Chirol .) The witness said bo 
had six districts, making up the Lucknow Division, 
under his charge. There were 27 English schools 
altogether, 17 or 18 being high schools. He was also 
in indirect control of the primary schools. There were 
48 middle vernacular schools, 354 upper primary 
schools, and 921 lower primary schools. In March 
1913 there were 58,485 hoys in the schools. There 
w or© 15 training classes for vernacular teachers, 48 
Municipal Board Schools, and one normal school for 
training vernacular teachers. Vernacular education 
was managed by 'District Boards, which largely sup- 
plied the necessary funds, hut the officers who had 
to do the work of inspecting the schools, namely, the 
Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors, wer© depart- 
mental officers under him. In the rainy season, from 
the beginning of July to tlie 15tli October (be hnd to 
visit the Anglo- vernacular schools by railway, and lie 
saw other vernacular schools which might be in the 
same places ns the Anglo-vernaeular schools. In the 
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cold weather, when on tour, ho visited the Anglo- 
vernacular schools and as many vernacular schools as 
possible on the line of march. Ho found it possible 
to inspect all tlio classes in the lower primary school 
in three-quarters of an hour; a middle vernacular 
school might tnlee tlireo hours, and an upper primary 
school a couple of hours. An English school would 
take two or three days. The English schools were 
so placed that the line of inarch would not take him 
to all the vernacular schools, and therefore many of 
them had to be left to the subordinate agency, hut 
while on tour he canio in contact with the subordinate 
agency and tested their work, which varied. He 
thought the subordinate agency should hnvo a higher 
status. It. was possible to carry on an efficient in- 
spection of the school in liis district by the aid of 
the present machinery, but it might be necessary in 
future, as education became more popular, to con- 
tract the inspecting division still more. When he 
first went out inspecting lio had ten divisions under 
liiin. He thought the subordinate inspecting agency 
had been growing more efficient. 

52.651 . (il tv. Abdur 7?a7ii»i.) Tlio witness said there 
was a difference between the work of an Inspector 
and of a Professor, hut thero was not necessarily the 
same difference between the qualifications of tlio men, 
and lie would not forbid interchangeability of office. 

82,682. With reference to inspecting vernacular 
schools, the witness said ho visited about twenty 
during the last fortnight. He was sufficiently versed 
in the vernacular to inspect vernacular schools and 
made himself acquainted with the teaching carried 
.in in the schools. Ho had an assistant who gave 
more careful inspection to the higher vernacular than 
himself. He himself could manage the lower ver- 
nacular schools very well. 

S2.6S3. With regard to vacations being too short 
for a visit to Europe, Iho witness said ibis applied 
nnlv to Headmasters; who had a vacation from May 1 1 
to July 8. Jt did not apply to the Professors. 

52.651. As to study leave, the present Director in 
Bombay bad made a study of Japanese oducation 
which formed the subject of n valuable volume. His 
own Director bad gone to England and made a study 
of the methods of inspection. There was a number 
of educational matters in Europe about which it would 
bn useful to gain information, and which it might 
be difficult for a man to study by going abroad .it 
his own expense. A Professor might conceivably 


desire to improve his knowledge or freshen it up by 
going back to his old University. 

82.685. The witness said h© would not care to com- 
mit the whole Service to the view that Indian' Educa- 
tion Service Professors counted for more than the 
Provincial Service Professors, as that was only his 
own personal opinion. There was no complete 
unanimity on the subject. He had had no experience 
of professorial work himself. 

82.686. (ilir. Madge.) The witness said lie came out 
ns Headmnster of the Collegiate School at Benares, 
and had had no experience of inspection in England. 
The direct value of liis English experience was small 
because the conditions were different, but he thought 
the indirect value was enormous. He had never 
inspected schools in India working under the Euro- 
pean Code, us there was a special Inspector for such 
schools. 

52.687. (Mr. Fisher.) The witness could not say 
■which was the most popular branch of the Service, 
as men at present were brought out for particuar 
posts and tended to remain in them. Inspectors 
were now always recruited from Headmasters in the 
United Provinces. The appointment of tlie Head- 
masters to Inspectorships was quite recent, and .lie 
did not remember any case of an Inspector returning 
either to a Headmnstership or a Professorship, but 
remembered the case of an Inspector who went back 
to tho professorial lino on promotion to be a Principal 
.of a College. 

82.688. (Mr. Chaubal.) The witness said that ho 
served two years as Headmaster at Benares before 
taking up his Inspectorship. With regard to the 
Inspector’s duties, when he was in a station he was 
in liis office roughly speaking between 10 and 4, and 
when on tour lie had to spend from tw r o to four hours 
.at tablo work and do a good deal of report writing. 

82.6S9. Tho witness could not say in what year 
the Inst man with a first class degree was recruited, 
but he remembered a first class man coming out since 
he had been in India. A high Wrangler had been 
recruited in Allahabad this year. 

82.690. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness said he 
thought it was very desirable that a man should 
he able to go to England at tho end of four years 
and get into touch with things there. A man had 
a better clianco of keeping in touch if he was able 
to go to England at the end of four years instead 
of after eight years, and it was useful both to the 
profession and to the man. 


(Tho witness withdrew.) 


Mahamaiioiwiuiyaya Pandit Gancja Nath Jha, 

H’riUcn Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment. being a corporate representation on behalf 
of the Provincial Educational Service , United 
Provinces. 

PRELIMINARY. 

82,091. Before entering upon tho subject of this 
representation, it will bo convenient to describe at 
the outset the present constitution of the Educational 
Service in tho United Provinces and tho pay allowed 
to tho different classes of officers. Tho higher Educa- 
tional Service, as at present constituted, em- 
braces tho Director of Public instruction, the In- 
spectors of Schools, tho Principals and Professors of 
Colleges, the Head Masters of Higli^ Schools, the 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction and some 
special appointments. The above posts arc divided 
between two separate services called the Indian Edu- 
cational Service and the Provincial Educational 
Service as follows: — 

(2) Indian Educational Service. — The pay of all 
officers in this branch of the service, is Us. 500-50- 
1.000, whatever post they might hold. Thus every 
officer has a starting salary of Rs. COO and rises by 
annual increments of Rs. 60 to Rs. 1,000 in ten years. 
After that there are three personal allowances, ono 
of 250-50-500, and two of 200-10-250 each, which arc 
reserved for Principals of Colleges and Inspectors of 
Schools and are allowed to them according to seniority 
and merit. There is a further concession made to 
this branch of the Service, namely, that if an officer, 


D.Litt., Professor, Muir Central College, Allahabad. 

after reaching tho maximum of Rs. 1,000 does not 
get ono of tho three x>e»'sonal allowances after com- 
pleting 16 years of service he gets a special allow- 
ance of Rs. 100 as a solatium till he gets one of the 
three personal allowances. Every officer in this 
service has thus a chance of rising to Rs. 1,500 in 
the ordinary course. The only clicclc to the regular 
annual increment of Rs. 60 that was laid down was 
that so long as nil officer remained as Head Master lie 
could not go boyond Rs. 750. This restriction has 
u ho been very recently removed, and these officers 
can also now rise to Rs. 1,000 like other officers in the 
Indian Educational Service. 

There is a post of Chief Inspectress which carries 
a special salary of Rs. 400-20-500, but in all other 
respects (c.y., travelling allowance, official status, 
ifce.) she has the same privileges as other officers of 
tlio service. 

The post of Assistant Director of Public Instruc- 
tion carries with it a local allowance of Rs. 100, 
because the incumbent of this post is at a disadvan- 
tage as he has very heavy desk work. This post is 
reserved for members of the Indian Educational 
Service. 

While travelling, tlio officers of this service get 
Rs, 5 as dailj' allowance as against Rs. 4 or less 
allowed to tho officers of the Provincial Educational 
Service. 

Tho post of Director of Public Instruction carries 
a salary of Rs. 2,000, and although it is not included, 
in the cadre of the Indian Educational Service still 
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under the orders of the Secretary of State it is 
practically reserved for a member of that service. 

(3) Provincial Educational Service . — This service 
is, in this Province, sub-divided into (1) Inspectors 
of schools, (2) Special Inspectors and Assistant In- 
spectors, (3) Professors, (4) Head Masters, (5) Special 
appointments such as Superintendent Reformatory 
School, &c. Each of these sub-divisions is graded 
separately, the higher grades being reserved for 
Inspectors of schools. The minimum pay is Rs. 200 
and the maximum Rs. 700, hut except in the case of 
the Principal, Lucknow Training College, no officer 
can rise beyond Rs. 400 unless he is actually ap- 
pointed as an Inspector. As a rule, Inspectors are 
appointed from among deserving Head Masters and 
Assistant Inspectors, and sometimes recruited directly 
from the Universities. College Professors are 
ordinarily excluded from Inspectorships. The maxi- 
mum of Rs. 700 is only nominal, because there is 
only one post in this grade and therefore the chances 
of an officer rising to that grade are very few, 
especially if he happens to enter the service at a 
somewhat late age. The Professors, as a matter of 
fact, never rise beyond Rs. 400 per mensem. 

Although, as pointed out above, the grades of 
Rs. 500 and above are reserved for Inspectors and 
although these officers are separately graded, still, 
curiously enough, the whole service is regarded as cine 
under Article 139 of the Civil Service Regulations 
and one * extraordinary result follows from this, 
namely, that no officer of the Provincial Service gets 
any acting allowance while he officiates in any post 
in the same service carrying a higher salary than that 
belonging to his own appointment- and this applies 
also to the case when a Head Master is appointed to 
officiate for an Inspector in the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. There is no such restriction in other 
services, c.g., in the exactly similar case of the Pro- 
vincial Judicial Service, where Subordinate Judges 
are graded on Rs. 500 and above and Mimsifs from 
Rs. 200 to 400, a Munsif officiating as a Subordinate 
Judge gets the usual acting allowance of 30 per 
cent, or Rs. 500, the minimum pay of a Subordinate 
Judge. 

The daily allowance given to a Provincial Service 
officer while he is on tour is Rs. 4 or less as against 
Rs. 5 allowed to the Indian Educational Service 
officei's. 


_ The different branches of the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service are sub-divided into grades and offi- 
ciating grade promotion in leave vacancies is specially 
prohibited, so that an officer in order to get grade 
promotion has to wait for the "death or retirement of 
the senior officer. The privilege of personal pay on 
the basis of progressive annual increment enjoyed by 
the ^ officers of the Indian Educational Service is 
denied to the Provincial Educational Service and 
even grade promotions are not always given in virtue 
of seniority. 

It has also been Tepeatedly declared by the Secretary 
of State that the Indian Educational Service is for 
Europeans appointed by the Secretary of State and 
the Provincial Educational Service is for Indians ap- 
pointed in India; in other words, even Indians with 
British degrees and with higher qualifications than 
those possessed by some European candidates are not 
eligible for appointment to the Indian Educational 
Service. While there is this marked distinction 
between the Indian Educational Service and the 
Provincial Educational Service in pay and position, 
it may be pointed out that there is no difference at 
all between the nature of the duties performed bv 
each class of officers. 


82,092. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The high 
Educational Service may roughly be divided in 
three main sections, viz. (a) College Professoi 
Inspectors, Special Inspectors and Assistant I 
specters of schools, and (c) Head Masters of certa; 
schools. (This representation does not deal with tl 
Subordinate Educational Service from which 
separate representation will be received.) Recrui 
ment is at present effected both in England and 
recruited in England constitute what 
called, the Indian Educational Service while tho 
recruited in India form the Provincial Education 
Service. There is almost entire unanimity of opinic 


in favour of the abolition of this distinction. The 
subject will be dealt witli in detail under Hoad VII 
(paragraph 82,695), but the fact is mentioned"here so 
that the bearing of subsequent remarks may be more 
readily understood. 

(2) The methods of recruitment of tho three main 
sections indicated above will now be dealt with. 

(a) College Professors — Most cf the officers con- 
sulted are of opinion that College Professors should be 
recruited from among distinguished graduates of 
Universities of good standing and repute in the East 
and in the West, in the proportion of half and half. 
The present proportion is 13 European Professors (in- 
cluding two Principals) against 17 Indians. It is not 
proposed to include in the higher service Assistant 
^Professors or Demonstrators as such; .these should 
belong to the Subordinate Educational Service (the 
salary in which should rise to a maximum of at least 
Rs. 350 per mensem). But in special cases Assistant 
Professors or Demonstrators of proved ability and 
experience may be promoted to the higher service. 
Recruitment may be made cither in England or 
India, hut a certain percentage (say half) of the 
entire cadre should be reserved for those who have 
taken a degree in one of the European, British, 
Colonial or American Universities of good repute so 
that the College staffs may always have a considerable 
number of men who are in close touch with the 
latest developments of higher education in the West. 
Similarly a certain percentage (say fifty per cent.) 
should he reserved for Indians. (Dr. Ganesh Prasad 
adds that the chairs of Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic should be 
reserved for Indian Graduates of European Uni- 
versities.) Mr. Kempster appears to be tbe only 
officer in the Provincial Educational Service who is 
in favour of retaining the present division. Ho 
writes : — t{ The Imperial Service should consist of 
pure Europeans, horn and educated in the British 
Isles, whether recruited in England or in India, pro- 
vided they are graduates of any recognised Uni- 
versity . . . . “.All pure Europeans now in 

the Provincial Service should be transferred to the 
Imperial Service without further delay.” .... 
“ The Provincial Service should be composed of 
Indians, Eurasians and the Domiciled community, 
provided they are graduates of any recognised 

University.” . . . . “ In addition to the Imperial 

Service for Europeans, and the Provincial Service 
for Indians, Eurasians and the Domiciled community, 
there should also be a Subordinate Educational 
Service.” . . . . “ The pay in the Imperial 

Service should be Rs. 500 per mensem rising by 

annual increments of Rs. 50 to Rs, 1,500 per mensem-” 
* c Tho pay in the Provincial Service should 
be Rs. 400 rising by annual increments of Its. 30 to 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem.” . . . . “ The pay in the 

Subordinate Service should he Rs. 50 rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 10 to Rs. 300 per mensem.” .... 
“ If the salaries he as above, then compensation 
allowance, and in fact all allowances, should he 
abolished.” 

(5) Inspectors. — Most of those consulted are of 
opinion that Inspectors should, as a rule, be re- 
cruited from among Principals of Training Colleges 
and experienced Head Masters in the higher service 
(of whom there should be a sufficient number to afford 
a proper field for such selection). In special cases 
Assistant Inspectors of proved ability and experience 
may he promoted to Inspectorships provided that, 
generally speaking., they have some previous ex- 
perience as Head Master of a High School. M. Brij- 
- basi Lai, however, suggests that “ Two Inspector- 
ships should he reserved for Assistant Inspectors of 
proved ability and experience altliougJi it is very 
•desirable to fill up all the Inspectorships of Ver- 
nacular Schools by recruitment from the ranks of 
Assistant Inspectors.” Pandit Sukhdeo Tewari 
-agrees with this suggestion; and Mr. Mewa Ram 
thinks that “ As a rule the vacancies among In- 
spectors should go to Assistant Inspectors rather than 
to Head Masters.” On behalf of the Assistant 
Inspectors it is urged that as they have specialized 
.in inspection work and have acted ns Personal As- 
sistants to Inspectors they should, as a rule, be pro- 
moted to Inspectorships, and that there should be no 
restriction as to their having previous experience 
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as Hoad Masters of English schools, as the Inspector 
is authorised under certain conditions to depute the 
Assistant Inspector to inspect Aided or Unaided 
Middle English Schools. 

There is some divergence of opinion as to whether 
Assistant Inspectors should belong to the Higher or 
to the Subordinate Service, hut tho majority seem to 
hold that they should belong to the Subordinate 
Service in view of the high qualifications demanded 
for appointment in the Higher Service and the fact 
that the Assistant Inspectors nro, as a rule, recruited 
from among the Deputy Inspectoi's from whom quali- 
fications of the same high order are not demanded. 

The Assistant Inspectors are, however, opposed to 
this view, and press their claim to be included in the 
Higher Service on the ground that putting them into 
the Subordinate Service would lower their status, 
which acquires enhanced importance from the fact 
that the}' are in special charge of Vernacular educa- 
tion which is rapidly expanding. It may ho possible 
to meet this suggestion by adopting a new nomencla- 
ture j and in case the present Provincial Service is 
abolished as recommended, the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service may bo called tho Provincial Educacion 
Service and Assistant Inspectors may continue to be 
gazetted officers, 

Mr. Holt is of opinion that Special Inspectors whose 
work lias a provincial range and is concerned with 
English High Schools, should rank as Inspectors of 
Schools. Mr. Kempstcr agrees with Mr. Holt in this, 
provided such officers are highly qualified in the 
subjects of which they arc special Inspectors and at 
least possess a degree of some recognised University. 
Mr. A. Aziz thinks “ it would bo desirable to have 
an outside clement also introduced,’ ' reserving only 
a certain percentage of Inspectorships for Hoad 
Masters. 

(c) JIciu! i! Jasiars , — The large majority are of 
opinion that at least 20 per cent, of tho Head 
Masters should belong to tho Higher Service, should 
lie recruited from among graduates of recognised 
Universities and should possess some experience in 
teaching either in the East or the West. Of these 
again at least two-tliirds of the appointments should 
be filled by men holding a degree of some British 
University, and Mr. Holt would include in this 
category tho.se who <4 have undergone a recognised 
European professional training, c.f/., the diploma of 
teaching of the British Board of Education, or of tho 
College of Preceptors (under Koynl Charter) England, 
or of the Science and Arts classes under the control 
of the Koval Colleges of Science and the Royal 
Colleges of Art, South Kensington.” In special cases, 
Head Masters of the Lower Grade should occasionally 
and in recognition of ability and good service, be 
transferred to the Higher Grade. 

82,993. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion.- — •(</) College Profa>$or.s . — Every olio is agreed 
that Professors should he appointed oil probation for 
a year or two, subject to confirmation on the report of 
the Principal of the College who should take special 
interest in giving them tile necessary training. A 
course of training at a Training College is not 
i lee m ed 1 1 1 ■co.ssn r v . 

(b) ] n&pccior &. — There is a general agreement that 
Head Masters selected for appointment as Inspectors 
should work under a Senior Inspector for a period of 
one year, before being put in independent charge of a 
Division or Circle. M. ICirpn Narayan is of opinion 
that “ Assistant Inspectors or Provincial Hoad 
Masters eligible for employment as Inspectors may bo 
required to work in the office of the Director of Public 
instruction as his Personal Assistant for a period of 
one year.” 

(c) Head Masters . — All are agreed in thinking that 
Head Masters should be appointed on probation for 
one or two years, and that, in the case of Head Masters 
who have no experience of teaching in India prior to 
appointment, the probationary period should be passed 
under a senior Head Master of experience or on the 
staff of a Training College. 

82,091. (III.) Conditions of service. — None of 
tho officers consulted has any special suggestion to 
make under this head, except that the conditions of 
service should he the same for all members of the 
service— whether European or Indian — and that all 
posts in the Department should bo equally open to nil 


members of tho service. On this point practically 
evoryono is agreed. 

82,095. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The large 
majority of those consulted are of opinion that the 
salary for the Higher Educational Service should be 
the same in all three sections — Professors, Inspectors, 
and Head Masters — namely, Rs. 400 per mensem 
rising by annual increments of Its. 50 to Rs. 1,250, 
which should be a maximum attainable ordinarily by 
all officers of the service. 

In the case of Europeans appointed in Europe a 
special allowance of Rs. 150 per mensem should be 
given during the first ten years of service. After ten 
years’ service the special allowance should be increased 
for the next five years to Rs. 200 per mensem, and 
after 15 years* service to Rs. 250 per mensem. Mr. 
Holt, however, proposes the starting salary to be 
Rs. 600, and the amount of the special allowance to be 
equal to 15 per cent, of tile salary, and he would make 
it available for nil Europeans bom and' educated in 
Europe, whether appointed in England or in India; 
while All-. Manley and Dr. Ganganath Jlia would have 
no special allowances at all. The general opinion is 
that this special allowance should confer no superior 
official status or precedence or any other advantage 
over the rest of the service. Mr. Kichlu is further of 
ojiinion that the special allowance should. not count to- 
wards leave allowances or pension. All are agreed 
that the travelling allowance should he exactly the 
same for all members of the service, whether Indian 
or European. At present members of the Indian 
Educational Service get a halting allowance of Rs. 5 
per diem, and those of Provincial Educational Service 
get onl} r Rs. 4 or less. 

8*2,696. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The consensus 
of opinion is that leave rules, including those for fur- 
lough, should be the same for all members of the 
Higher Service. The Professors of the Muir Central 
College and Mr. Cooper suggest that the present rule 
nil tier which Professors and Head Masters can get 
privilege leave only on half pay, on account of their 
enjoying the long vacation, should be modified, so that 
they could get half the amount of leave due to them 
on full pay. Dr. Ganesh Prasad suggests that Pro- 
fessors should be granted study leave on terms similar 
to those obtaining in the Indian Medical Service- 

82.697. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Practically 
all are agreed that an officer should be allowed to retire 
on full pension after 25 years’ service or after "20 
years* service under medical certificate. The rules 
regarding pension should be the same for all members 
of the service including the rule under which European 
Educational officers are allowed at present to count an 
extra number of years to tlieir service under certain 
conditions. The present rule under which officers 
entering service at the ago of about 30 lose 1/dOth of 
the amount of their pension for every year by which 
their age on entering service exceeded 30 should be 
abolished. 

82.698. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — Almost all tho officers 
consulted are in complete agreement that the division 
of the Higher Educational Service into two watertight 
compartments — tho Indian and the Provincial — has 
been the source of great discontent and disappoint- 
ment to the natives of India. The ostensible object of 
tliis division was to throw open to them some of the 
posts that were previously reserved for Europeans ; but 
in bho practical working of the scheme tlie natives of 
India find themselves worse off than they were before. 
It is true that a few Inspectorships are now reserved 
for Statutory natives of India, but this is perhaps the 
only improvement in their position effected by the 
constitution of tlie Provincial Service. It must, liow- 
evor, be remembered in this connection that even 
before the introduction of the Provincial Service they 
were not altogether shut out from Inspectorships, for 
such posts were held by them some time or other in 
practically all the provinces, with the additional 
advantage that when once the} 7 attained to that posi- 
tion there was no distinction whatever in p°hvt of 
salary or status between them and the European 
Inspectors. As matters stand at present Indian In- 
spectors not only get a smaller salary, but are in 
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several ways made to realise their inferior status. To 
mention only one instance: an Inspector of the Pro- 
vincial Sez’vice is not eligible for appointment as 
Assistant Director, whereas previous to the institution 
of the Provincial Service an Indian Insxiector was given 
the chance of officiating as Director. And in point of 
salary, whereas in. old days an Indian officer got the 
same paj r as a European Inspector and could rise to 
Its. 1,500 per mensem, the difference under the present 
scheme, particularly in the case of senior officers, is 
such as to make it distinctly inequitable. The senior 
Inspector in the Indian Educational Service gets a 
salary of Rs. 1,250, whereas in the Provincial Service 
he gets only Rs. 700. 

(2) Regarding Profesorships in colleges the position 
of natives of India has been in no way improved by 
the institution of the Provincial Service; for previous 
to it there were grades for Indian Professors carrying 
salaries ranging from Rs. 250 to Rs. 375, whereas now 
their salaries range from Rs. 200 to 400, and the 
highest grade of Rs. 400 has only been created recently. 
And so far as the Headmastersliips are concerned the 
Provincial Service has made practically no change : 
for Indian Head Masters could and did rise to Rs. 400 
per mensem — the pay of the Provincial Head Masters 
before the creation of the provincial Service. Thus? it 
will he clear that the creation of the Provincial Ser- 
vice has conferred no benefits upon the natives of India 
beyond giving them a few posts as Inspectors with 
lower salaries and status. The invidious distinction 
between the two services, members of which have to 
perform exactly the same duties, lias naturally given 
rise to considerable discontent, particularly as the 
highest salary which a native of India, however 
qualified, can rise up to in the Education Department 
is Rs. 700. 

(3) Until six years ago the Secretary of State often 
appointed the top man in the Provincial Service to the 
Indian Educational Service, and although most officers 
so promoted happened to be Europeans, an avenue of 
hope was left in the minds of tlie Indians that if of 
proved ability they might also he transferred to tho 
higher service. But for the last half-a-dozen years the 
Secretary of State has resolutely stuck to the policy of 
not making such transfers, so that now there is no hope 
of any Indian rising beyond Rs. 700, whatever his 
ability and reputation may be. As a concrete illustra- 
tion of the inequalitable working of this division of the 
service into Provincial and Indian, it may be men- 
tioned that a Head master in the latter service begin- 
ning liis work under a Provincial Inspector getting 
Rs. 700 would, in ten years’ time, he getting Rs. 1,000 
while his superior officer would be getting only Rs. 700. 

(4) The division of the service into Indian Educa- 
cational Service and Provincial Educational Service 
appears to be based on some misconception and prob- 
ably on some incorrect analogy drawn from some other 
service. . A Deputy Collector, for instance, who be- 
longs to the Provincial Civil Service, works under the 
District Magistrate, who is a member of the Indian 
Civil Service. But this is not the case in the Educa- 
tional Service. An Inspector of Schools, College Pro- 
fessor, or Head Master in tlie Provincial Educational 
Service has to perform exactly tlie same duties as a 
coresponding member of tlie Indian Educational 
Service. An Inspector in the Provincial Educational 
Service works directly under tlie orders of the Director 
of Public. Instruction, as does an Indian Educational 
Service Inspector ; and the Special Inspectors in the 
Provincial Educational Service also work under tlie 
orders of the Director of Public Instruction, and are 
directly responsible to him. A Professor in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service works directly under his 
Principal in the same way as an Indian Educational 


Service Professor. A Head Master in the Provincial 
Educational Service works directly under his Inspector 
in the same way* as an Indian Educational Service 
Head A taster. When the duties and the work .are the 
same it is difficult to understand the principle on 
which the existing glaring inequalities in regard to 
status and salary are based. 

(5) It is high time that the present distinction 
between the two Services should bo abolished alto- 
gether. It may be mentioned by way of analogy that 
officers in the Superior Service of the Finance Depart- 
ment all belong to the same service . whether they are 
appointed in England or in India, and their emolu- 
ments are the same. Tlie Superior posts in the Postal 
Department of the Government of India are also held 
by Europeans and Indians on equal terms, and there is 
no distinction between them. It may also be added 
that the distinction between InYpeTihL and Provincial 
Engineers has recently been abolished in the case of 
Public Works Department officers. There are no 
special reasons which render the further retention of 
the existing distinction necessary in the casB of the 
Educational Service, in which no consideration save 
that of scholarly attainments should count. If it were 
argued, for instance, that Indians of the proper quali- 
fications who aro fit to be put in the same list with 
Indian Educational Service officers are not available, it 
can be said in reply that there are several men in the 
Provincial EdncAtional Service, even in the less 
advanced provinces, who can hold their own against 
officers of the Indian Educational Service. There is no 
doubt that ill the less advanced provinces the supply 
of such men is not large, but it would not be fair to 
conclude from this that men are uot available. Men, 
as a matter of fact, are available; hut they are not 
being drawn to the service on account of the inferior 
position and low pay and prospects of the Provincial 
Educational Service. 

(6) Mr. Cooper is in general agreement with the 
above views, but differs in details. Mr. Kempster 
would maintain the present distinction, and would 
further emphasise it by excluding Indians as also 
domiciled Europeans from the Indian Educational 
Service, which he would call the u Imperial Service,” 
only transferring to the Imperial Service without 
further delay all pure Europeans now employed in the 
Provincial Service. 

82,699. (VIII.) Relations of this service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other services.— 
Mr. Kempster complains at some length of the in- 
equality of pay, etc., in the Educational as compared 
with other Services. Tho disadvantages of tlie Pro- 
vincial Educational Service in the matter of pay, act- 
ing and travelling allowances, leave, and pension rules, 
have already been dealt with under other heads. But 
it may be pointed out here that the maximum pay in 
the Provincial Educational Serivce is ridiculously low 
compared even with the Provincial Sendee in other 
Departments, although in point of academical qualifi- 
cations tlie officers of the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice are equal, if not superior, to those of the Pro- 
vincial Civil Service. Officers in the Provincial Civil 
Service on both the judicial and the executive sides 
rise normally to Rs. 800 per mensem, and there are 
several prize appointments on each side to which 
they have a claim and which carry salaries up to 
Rs. 1,200. 

- 82,700. {IX.) Any othei poi&ts svot covered by 
above heads. — There is a general agreement that 
the present distinction iu the halting allowance as 
between members of tho Indian Educational Service 
and the Provincial Educational Service already 
referred to under Head IV., paragraph 82,695, should 
be abolished. 


Pandit Ganga Nath Jha called and examined. 


82,701. (Chairman.) The witness said lie represented 
the Provincial Educational Service, Collegiate Branch, 
United Provinces. He was Professor of Sanskrit at 
tlie Muir Central College., Allahabad, which position 
ho had held for eleven years. He had had no train- 
ing as a teacher or Professor after finishing his 
studies at Benares, but he carried on his studies 
1,1 Sanskrit, and had reason to believe that it was 


on account of this subsequent work that ho -was 
selected as Professor. He had been in tlie Collegiate 
Branch for the whole term of his service and was 
now in the Rs. 300 grade with a special increase to 
Ro. 400 given to him last March. 

82.702. Tho witness said that all tlie Service agreed 
with the main conclusions in the written statement, 
which had been sent in. Tho contention was that the 
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work and duties of members of the Collegiate Branch 
of the Provincial ISducational Service were the same 
as thoso of the Professorial Branch of the Imperial 
Education Service. There wore 17 Professors in the 
Provincial Service* and all the .posts were of equal 
importance with those in the Imperial Servico, if tho 
teaching of College classes constituted importance. 
At least 90 per cent, of the Professors taught all the 
classes up to tho 33. A., and also the M.A., when they 
were allowed to tcacli. There was absolutely no 
difference in tho character of the work done, ns could 
be seen by an examination of tlie annual returns sub- 
mitted by Colleges to tho University, where the work 
done by each individual professor is shown in detail. 
In the point of qualifications there was certainly a 
marked divergence among individual members of 
both services, but tho character of tho work at present 
was precisely tho same, and on that ground no 
division in recruitment and remuneration would bo 
justifiable. Ho did not thing it followed that a 
divergence in qualifications carried with it a certain 
divergence in tho work done. The difference in the 
qualification might ho very marked and yet both men 
might be doing exactly tho same work ; whether they 
did the work with the same degree of efficiency or not 
was another matter. There wore Provincial Service 
Professors teaching younger boys and tho moro senior 
students, just ns the Indian Educational Service Pro- 
fessors taught tho fresh men and tho senior men. 
There were people who were do in oust rotors and Assis- 
tant 3 5 rofessors in some Colleges, who did tho highest 
class of teaching work. All Professors in the United 
Provinces were teaching tho same classes and for the 
same examinations, but of course there might be 
differences in tho efficiency with which they did their 
work. 33ut the superiority in the efficiency was not 
always on tho side of the Imperial Service. 

S2,703. "With referenco to posts in tho Subordinate 
Servico being brought into the Provincial Service, 
the witness said there were only three Assistant Pro- 
fessors in the Subordinate Service, and considering 
the qualifications of tho men they certainly deserved 
to lie brought into the higher Service. The conten- 
tion t was that there should ho only one Servico for 
one kind of work. The Educational Service was one 
in which nn other consideration should come in but 
that of scholarship, and capacity to impart that 
scholarship to others. All tho Professors were dis- 
charging work of similar responsibility and tlioy should 
be similarly paid. 

S2.70I. Svitb regard to recruitment, the witness 
considered that no recruit should como in before the 
age of twenty-five. As to the necessity of a European 
course, bo had no experienco of European countries, 
but understood that in certain subjects a man might 
obtain a better training by residence at European 
Universities. There were subjects, however, in which 
no benefit was to be gained by going to Europe, and 
therefore lie would not insist upon a European train- 
ing for all recruits. He would recruit entirely by 
selection, but in a somewhat different manner from 
the present .method. At present ho understood tho 
practice was to advertise and then to select a man 
on the basis of his testimonials. That was not very 
happy in its results, and ho thought it would he much 
better if the selected men were called up for a personal 
interview by a Committee consisting of two ex- 
perienced Principals of Colleges and the Director of 
Public Instruction, The degroo a man had taken 
would only bo shown on paper, but the candidate 
might be required to ‘give a model lesson in order 
that bis voice might be judged, and it could be seen 
whether ho had tho power of expressing his ideas 
in clear language. Ho had in mind the case of a 
Professor who had a very brilliant academic career 
hut who could not make himself heard to more than 
the three men directly in front of him. 

82,705. It was suggested in the written statement 
that half tho service should he manned by Europeans 
and half by Indians, but personally lie would not 
have any restriction. Whenever a post bccamo 
vacant it should ho given to the best scholar avail- 
able, irrespective of any other consideration. In 
order to meet the difficulty of having two separate 
bodies, a Board selecting in India and the Secretary 
of State in London, the witness suggested that recruit- 


ment should be made in London only if suitable men 
were not available in India. 

82,706. Tlie witness then said lie was opposed to any 
differentiation in pay for men who were doing exactly 
the same work. If any fresli duty was added to the 
post then of course some special remuneration should 
be given. Ho failed to see much argument for raising 
tho pay of Europeans on account of their domicile; 
the expenses of Indians were not very much less than 
those of Europeans. Their expenditure on their own 
personal convenience and comfort might not be so 
much, but tlioy had to spend a good deal in other 
ways. No doubt the expenses of a married European 
with a large family were heavier on account of the 
education of his children in Europe. It would be 
interesting to know if European professors in tlie Edu- 
cational Service of Australia were paid higher salaries 
than Australian professors, for Australia was farther 
from Europe than India. 

.. 82,707. The witness was in favour of keeping the 
Collegiate Branch quite separate from tlie administra- 
tive, as tlie work of a Professor was entirely different, 
and on a higher level than that of au administrative 
officer. 

52.708. On the subject of leave, the witness said the 
vacation each year amounted to eleven weeks, from 
the 2otli April to tlie 16tli July. He thought officers 
should receive half the amount of privilege leave due 
to them on full pay in addition to the vacation. If 
an officer was in bad health hut not so bad as to be 
unable to do his work, he could not take privilege 
leave because bis income was halved, and that told 
to a very great extent on the health of those officers 
who did not take privilege leave at all, unless they 
were absolutely obliged to do so. 

82.709. On the subject of an increase in the amount 
of pension or a decrease in the period of time in which 
pensions could be earned, the witness said he had not 
consulted his colleagues on tho point, but he himself 
should prefer the latter. 

$2,710. (Sir Therefore J lorixnt.) Tlie witness said 
the feeling was very strong on the subject of remu- 
neration, but there was no demand for a reduction of 
Europeans. 

82.711. The witness admitted that he had not had 
time to refer to the University Calendar to see 
whether all the Professors in the Provincial Service 
were shown as full Professors, but they were certainly 
Professors of separate subjects. Ho himself was 
shown ill the Calendar as Professor of Sanskrit, and 
tho Professor of Sanskrit of Benares was also shown as 
a Professor. Ho believed the whole 17 Professors 
were called Professors in tlie Calendar. There was no 
such thing as a Professor of Logic in tlie Government 
Colleges in the United Provinces. At the Benares 
College, Arabic and Persian were taught by one 
Professor, but at the Muir College there were two 
Professors, one for Arabic and one for Persian. There 
woro many students taking Persian in Allahabad : an 
Indian student would go to a College where the 
Professor was best qualified in a subject. 

82.712. The witness said he had known none of liis 
colleagues who had gone to Europe on study leave, 
and lie did not think the leave rules made any pro- 
vision for such leave. 

82.713. Chaitbal.) Tlie witness said there were 
12 Provincial Professors in his College teaching 
ICnglish, Philosophy, Political Econom}", Physics, 
Chemistry, Biology, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, etc. 
In tho classical "languages one man would teach the 
same subject from the Intermediate class right up to 
the M.A. class, hut not in other subjects. There 
wore several Professors for one subject and they 
divided tho work amongst themselves. One year a 
Professor might he teaching History to the B.A. class, 
and tho next year ho might ho teaching tlie junior 
class. The College was partially residential now, as it 
had n number of hostels attached to it, practically 
within tho college ground. In the hostel there were 
between 200 and 300 students. 

82.714. (Mr. GoJchnlc.) The witness said bo had 
taken the Degree of Doctor of Letters of the Alla- 
habad University and tho M.A. of Allahabad, and the 
title of Mnhamnhopndhvaya, the highest recognition 
which Government conferred for scholarship in San- 
skrit, was conferred upon him in 1910. Very few 
Sanskrit Professors in India find received this" title. 
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It was one that used to be conferred upon renowned 
Shastris of the old school. 

82,715. Tho witness said he staited eleven years ago 
on a salary of Rs. 200 and had now reached Rs. 300, 
with a special allowance of another Rs. 100, and he 
Jmd nothing more in prospect. At one time he taught 
right up to tho M-A. Degree, but since the Univcisifcy 
made it a rule that a Professor shotild not teach more 
than four periods he could not take the M.A. class. 
He took advanced men up to the B.A. and some 
advanced students he taught at home. 

82,71 G. At tlie present time there were six or seven 
European-Indian "Education Service men in liis 
College. The European Professors and Indian 
Professors did the same kind of work. 

82.717. With regard to the witness’s statement that 
there was no demand for a reduction of the European 
element, and his statement that he would like recruit- 
ment for Professorships to be as far as possible in 
India, the witness said that the latter was with regard 
to the future. In future the men selected in India 
would naturally reduce the number of men brought 
out from England. He would recruit in India for 
all Chairs except English. For certain subjects re- 
cruitment might he in India and for others in 
England. If an Indian was available_in England ho 
would select him; he would not keep recruitment in 
England for Europeans only. 

82.718. The witness said there were two Provincial 
Professors in the United Provinces who were Indians 
holding European Degrees ; one of them v, as Ph.D. 
of a German University, and the other a distinguished 
mathematician of Cambridge. They wero both in the 
Provincial Service and would remain in the Rs. 400 
grade for good. Under the pi*esent .arrangement, even 
in the Provincial Service, the Professor was the worst 
off — he starting with Rs. 200 and ending with Rs. 400, 
while the Headmaster began with Rs. 400 and the 
Inspector with Rs. 500. 

82.719. With regard to the different requirements of 
European Professors and Indian Professors in connec- 
tion with salary, leave, etc., the witness thought it 
would not hurt the feelings of Indians if Europeans 
were given more furlough, and on specially favourable 
terms, and more pension at the end of tlieir service, 
but the same salary should be paid to both classes for 
similar work. The former being the lesser of tho two 
evils. 

82.720. (Mr. Fisher.) The witness said the great 
part of the work at the Muir College was preparing 
for the B.A.; preparation for the M.A. representing 
only a small fraction of the work. In the Arts Class 
he did not think there would he more than ten for the 
M A. out of a total of 450 students. He did hot 
know whether other Professors of the Imperial or the 
Provincial Service at the Muir College had much 
leisure for independent or scientific literary work, nor 
whether they had made important contributions to 
knowledge. 

82.721. (Mr. Macdonald.) The witness said there 
wore two or three Professors of the same subject in 
the College, and they arranged between themselves at 
the beginning of each term who was going to take 
certain classes ; every one of them was entered in tho 
Calendar as being Professor of the subject. 

82.722. (Mr. Madge.) The witness said that when 
he spoke of divergence in qualifications he meant 
divergence in individuals, and not that one Service 
was better than tlie other. 


82.723. With reference to the difference in expendi- 
ture between Indians and Europeans, tho witness said 
that Indians had to support their distant relations as 
well as near relations, and on occasions of marriages 
and other ceremonies had to make customary presents; 
and having regard to' the social customs of Indians lie 
did not think the average expenses of the better class 
were much less than those of Europeans. Those 
expenses wero compulsory and not a matter of choice, 
if a man desired to remain in Indian society. 

82.724. (Mi . Abdur JRahim.) The witness said that 
Indians did not consider it more meritorious to spend 
money on their own personal conveniences than on 
their poor relations. 

82.725. (Sir Murray JIammick.) The witness said 
that if the Government of Madras desired a Sanskrit 
Professor in Madras at Rs. 400 a month, he would 
not apply for tho position^ but if the salary wero 
Rs. 700 a month, and the work was identical he' 
thought he should apply for it. The desire of the 
European who came out to India for higher pay than 
he received in his own country was of course very 
natural. But whether or not it was right for tho 
employer to give it was a totally different matter. 

82,720. (Mr. Jennings.) The witness said that at the 
Muir College there was no Assistant Professor in 
Sanskrit; he should like to have such an officer with 
whom he could divide the work, exactly ns work was 
divided in other subjects. Ho himself would take tlio 
M.A. work by preference, and the Assistant Professor 
would be of help in teaching up to the B.A. There 
was room for difference of work, hut that difference 
would come in only in connection with the difference 
in qualifications. He was not opposed to there being 
full Professors who could teach up to the higher 
standard and other Professors who would be Assistants, 
and that principle would hold in connection with other 
subjects. It would be useful to the College to have 
such Assistant Professors, but it would bo more useful 
to have all Professors competent to do the higher 
work. There were four or five Professors of English 
in the College ; but he did not ask that they should all 
he qualified to teach the very highest classes, although 
it would be an advantage to have men capable of 
doing this. If ono Professor was qualified to teach to 
a high standard, and the other only to teach to the 
B.A., when the first officer went on leave the less 
qualified officer had to officiate, and for those few 
months the work of the College suffered. He would 
not insist on tho J unior Professor having the full 
qualifications of the highest Professor if there was a 
shortage of funds. There was work in teaching, such 
as the correction of exercises, essays, and so forth, 
which could be done by a man of lesser qualifications, 
thus releasing the higher Professor for more important 
work. In the Biological Department one Professor, 
a Doctor of Science, was supposed to he doing higher 
work, and two in the Chemistry Department. He 
thought, however, they should ail be qualified to do 
the same work. 

S2,727. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness said 
there were not five Professors of English in tlie Pro- 
vincial Service but five in. both Services; there "were 
three Provincial Service Professors of English, the 
third man being the Superintendent of the boarding 
house and taking part in English teaching. Ho did 
not know whether the latter was called a Professor or 
not. There were no Assistant Professors of English at 
present. 


(The witness withdrew.' 


82,728. The witness subsequently added the following 
note to his evidence : — 

In addition to the distinction between the Indian 
Educational Service and the Provincial Educational 
Service in regard to pay, pension and leave, a further 
distinction — and a very invidious one — is that no 
Provincial Service man ever even “acts ” ns Principal. 
When the Pi incipalship falls vacant, even temporarily, 
the work is done by the next senior man in the 
Imperial Service, even if lie ho a young man having 
put m only 4 or 5 yeais’ service; and there are, on 
tlie staff of tlie same college, much older men in the 
Provincial Service, who have put in 20 or 25 years’ 
service. It is sometimes urged that the European 
Professor can keep better discipline than the Indian 


But those who make this assertion do not know the 
Indian character. Real discipline — which should be 
based on respect, and not on fear — is always kept by 
the Indian student if he finds the teacher competent. 
In case the teacher is not found competent, no 
amount of so-called “ disciplinary measures ” will 
command “discipline”; it may keep the students 
“quiet” but it makes tlio teacher” an object of ridicule, 
and. not of respect. It is true that scholarly inolined 
Indians do not, as a rule, take active part in games. 
This dislike is infused in the Indian nature: the 
Indian mind cannot reconcile sound learning and 
teaching with romping in the fields. Then again it 
has to he borne in mind this is only a minor considera- 
tion, and even in Europe these alone are not regarded 
a* the best Professors who take part in games. 
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*Rai Baiiauuu G YANUNniiA Nath Chakiiabatti, Inspector of Schools, Allahabad, called and examined. 


82.729. [Chairman.) The witness said he represented 
Lite Inspecting Staff and Headmasters of the Provin- 
cial Educational Service, lie had occupied the posi- 
tion of Inspector of Schools for about twenty years. 
He was educated in India, and took Degrees at the 
Calcutta University and at Allahabad. The written 
•statement that had been put in embodied the views 
of the officers in his branch of tbo Provincial Service, 
which consisted of six Inspectors, nine Assistant 
Inspectors, four special Inspectors, and six Head- 
masters, nr twenty-live in all. The Headmasters had 
charge of the larger schools, which were all about 
the same standard. They differed from tlic schools 
in charge of Headmasters of the Indian Educational 
Service mostly in point of numbers and the import- 
ance of tlio place. For example, a place such as 
Oawitpore or Meerut would have an Indian Educa- 
tional Service Headmaster. Theoretically there was 
very little difference in the standard of education 
given by the schools, but practically he thought there 
was a difference. A school leaving examination had 
been started in the superior schools and extra sub- 
jects were taken for that examination. 

52.730. With reference to the duties of Inspectors, 
the witness said the Inspectors in both the Provincial 
and Indian Educational Services did precisely the 
same work, but the Assistant Inspectors did not. 
The work performed bv the Headmasters depended 
upon the class of school. Jn some cases tile Head- 
masters did practically the same work, but generally 
the Provincial Service men had charge of somewhat 
smaller schools. The four special Inspectors were 
Inspectors of Arabic, Sanskrit, Drawing and Science, 
and they maintained that they should have the same 
rank as the Indian Educational Service officers. As 
a matter of fact, the duties they performed were 
responsible enough, but in some cases the men 
appointed at present were men of ordinary qualifica- 
tions and therefore did not rank quite on a level with 
the Inspectors. He did not think that Assistant 
Inspectors as a rule were qualified to make efficient 
Inspectors. Now the Government had laid down that 
Assistant Inspectors must he promoted from Deputy 
Inspectors, and Deputy Inspectors were generally 
recruited from a class that were not so well educated 
as College Professors and school Headmasters. A 
Deputy Inspector was supposed to have passed the 
13. A. and as a general rule he was a graduate. His 
time was mostly spent in villages and he scarcely 
kept himself in touch with the higher branches of 
education. Those facts indicated that tliero were cer- 
tain posts in the Provincial Service which were 
essentially posts of equal importance and value with 
posts iii the Indian Educational Service, hilt also 
that there were posts that wero not of equal import- 
ance. Therefore, in any reorganisation that took 
place he would approve of a scheme by which the 
more important posts were drawn together into a 
superior service carefully distinguishing between the 
superior posts and those that might he characterised 
as comparatively less important and therefore assigned 
to another service. 

82.731. The witness was in favour of separating the 
administrative and professorial branches, hut lie 
would not go so far as to say that no exceptions 
should be made. If it were possible to got a Head- 
master or Principal of a Training College with equal 
qualifications be would bo far better equipped to 
carry on the duties of an inspector than a College 
Professor, though witness himself began as a College 
Professor. 

82.732. In order that they might gain a real know- 
ledge of tile (Schools and Institutions, the witness said 
tile present staff should he increased. It was inade- 
quate at present in his own charge, which was the 
largest in the province. He believed lie had some- 
thing like 2,500 schools under him altogether. Ho 
had seven districts, whereas other Inspectors had not 
more than six districts, and some only three. Under 


him there was only one Assistant Inspector with a 
Deputy Inspector in each district, and he had to 
rely very largely on what they reported to him, as 
lie could not see all the vernacular schools. 

82.733. With regard to the recruitment and traiii- 
ing of Inspectors, as a rule he would appoint Inspec- 
tors from amongst the Headmasters of the higher 
service as they would have the necessary experience, 
but even then lie would put them in charge of a 
senior Inspector for a. year to learn the administra- 
tive portion of the work, because the Inspector was 
largely an administrative officer. He thought it was 
desirable that an Inspector should have had a Euro- 
pean training, but did not consider it absolutely neces- 
sary. His suggestion was that study leave should be 
given. 

82.734. The witness said he was not in favour of the 
suggestion that the Inspecting branch of tlie Service 
should be drawn from the Indian Civil Service. 
Education now was becoming more and more 
specialised, and a person who had to deal with educa- 
tional problems must have a special training in some 
way or other. The Civil Service would make an 
excellent training ground from tlie administrative 
point of view, but not from the educational point of 
view. 

82,733. With regard to the suggestion that there 
were several posts in the Subordinate Educational 
Service which could be properly included in the lower 
of tlie two classes suggested, the witness said he 
agreed with that view, and thought that all the Head- 
masters should come into the second group; if the 
second class was called Provincial he thought all 
Headmasters of high schools should be in the Pro- 
vincial Service and Deputy Inspectors should also 
come into that Service. The qualifications for Head- 
masters were very fair and it was very difficult to 
raise tlie qualifications of Deputy Inspectors. . 

S2,73G. it was claimed in tlie Service that the leave 
rules should be the same as those for Europeans. 
At present ill the European Service a man who had 
served 24 years had six years’ leave counted towards 
pension, whereas in the Indian Service he could only 
get one year in 25 years. He could take two years’ 
furlough but unless spent out of India only one year 
would count towards pension. Assuming that the 
leave rules were improved and made more compatible 
with the requirements of Indians, he thought a cer- 
tain amount of distinction might be made between the 
European and the Indian on account of the former 
having to go to Europe, but the distinction should not 
he on the present basis. 

82.737. With regard to x>ensiou, at present 30 years’ 
service was necessary, which meant that an officer had 
to enter at twenty-five years of age if he was to com- 
plete Ills time before he was 55, and some people 
could not enter at that age having regard to the stan- 
dard of education. Ho considered that 30 would be 
the proper age for entering the Educational Depart- 
ment in its higher branches and that pension should 
be earned aftor 25 years’ service, so as to give every 
one a chance of getting a full pension. 

82.738. (*S'ir Murray Hcnnmick.) The witness said 
ho had been to Europe many times, but not on study 
leave. Tlie highest pay lie could reach was Rs. 700, 
and lately there had been a personal allowance of Rs. 
100 pending the decision of the Public Services Com- 
mission, The grievance was felt and admitted by the 
Government of Tndia, and some senior officers wlio 
might retire before the recommendations of the Com- 
mission were put into practice, had Rs. 100 given to 
them as a kind of solatium. He thought about six 
•sucli allowances had been given in the United 
Provinces. 

82.739. (Mr. Alnlvr Kahim.) The witness said there 
was only one post of Assistant Inspector that carried 


W m! lo "3 examined upon the same written statement ns the immediately preceding witness (vafc nanisranlis 

82, (,.>1-700). Lhe former represented the (Jollcgiato lirnnch of the Provincial Educational Service, the latter tlie Insnectin" Staff and 
Head masters. 1 D 
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Rs. 400, and only one post of Professor carrying that 
sum in the whole service. 

For the inspection of vernacular schools a know- 
ledge of the vernacular was necessary. No high 
degree of efficiency in the vernacular was required 
for the primary schools, which only taught uj> to a 
primary standard. For the vernacular classes in the 
high schools there were special Inspectors, and also 
special Inspectors in Arabic and Persian. 

82.740. (71/r. Madtje.) The witness said his view that 
a Head mastership was a good qualification for an 
Inspector’s office, was based upon experience. Ho did 
not think it was necessary to make nil Inspector s 
office quite separate and distinct, blit thero^ was a loss 
of force if an Inspector having administrative experi- 
ence in addition to a Headmaster’s experience, went 
back to a Head mastership. That consideration really 
made for a separate Department for inspection. 

82.741. (ilfr. Fisher.) The witness said it would he 
an advantage if Inspectors could ho put through a 
course of pedagogy in a Training College at any time 
in their career, but he should not consider it n sine 
qua non. He thought there was sufficient equipment 
in Training Colleges to provide training for Inspectors 
if necessary. 

82.742. (Jl/r, Sly.) With reference to the age of 
recruitment to tho Education Department, the witness 
said that in order to take a high degree a man had 
to study up to tlio ago of twenty-four and then had 
to go through tho Training College, or other pre- 
liminary training which brought him up practically 
to the age of 30. Tho Provincial Service men now 
being appointed had generally been Professors. Deputy 
Inspectors or senior teachers, but occasionally direct 
recruits were taken. For direct recruits thirty years 
of age was too old. 

82.743. The witness then suggested that promotions 
from the revised Provincial Service into the Imperial 
Service might he made in exceptional cases, hut 
ordinarily the qualifications needed for the higher ser- 
vice should be greatly superior to that demanded in 
the lower, and this meant separate direct recruitment. 
His idea was that Deputy’ Inspectors should ho placed 
in the new Provincial Service, as their qualifications 
could not be compared with those of the men in the 
Imperial Service. If, however, a man had good 
academic qualifications and w as doing specially good 
work he might be promoted. It would be difficult to 
improve the qualifications of Deputy Inspectors, 
because they were themselves pro/noted from Sub- 
Deputy Inspectors who generally began on Rs. 50, and 
they had no means of improving their knowledge. 
Teachers also began on Rs. 50 or Rs. 00, hul a 
teacher who desiied to rise and make himself efficient 
could . go on studying until he was fit to become a 
Headmaster. The Sub-Deputy Inspector, however, 
had to spend eight hours a day in inspecting village 
primary schools, and therefore had not time to educate 
himself. Sub-Deputy Inspectors were recruited direct 
from Graduates or Intermediate men. 

82,744. [Mr. Golhale.) The witness said he had 
taken the M.A. at the Calcutta University with First 
Class Honours in two subjects, and was a Medallist. 


He had also taken the Law Degiee of the Allahabad 
University and was first in his University. He was 
practically the senior officer of the whole Service, 
including the Indian Education service, except Dr. 
Vein's, ilo reached tho grade of Rs. 700 ten years 
ago, and had had no promotion since. There had been 
instances in tho past of Provincial Service Inspectors 
being promoted to the Imperial Service. For 
instance, two predecessors, who were the top men in 
the Provincial Service, were promoted. Roth were 
Europeans. "Witness’s immediate predecessor had no 
kind of degree at nil. Similar promotion, however, 
had not been offered to him, although no dissatisfac- 
tion had been expressed by Government with liis work 
as Inspector. Tlio public reports always spoke of his 
work as being very efficient. It was certainly a 
grievance to him that while his two predecessors were 
promoted to the Imperial Service be himself was not 
promoted. 

82,745. With regard to the six Headmasters in the 
Provincial service who were Europeans or members 
of the domiciled community, the witness said one of 
them had taken a Cambridge 11. A. after ho became a 
Headmaster, two others had Allahabad B.A.’s and 
two had no Degrees, One post is vacant. There was 
not a single Indian holding one of those Head- 
masterships. 

82,740. {Mr. GhauhaL) The witness said that out 
of the nine Inspectors of Divisions in tho United 
Provinces three only wore Indians, and nn Indian 
never rose beyond Rs. 700, ami that figure except for 
the recent allowances was only carried by one post. 
Ho thought the three Indians could bo increased 
without any loss of efficiency so far as inspection uork 
was concerned. Tho salaries of tho Headmasters oT 
the 43 schools in tho Subordinate Service ranged from 
about Rs. 150 to Rs. 350; in the nnn-Provincml Ser- 
vice there were Headmasters who had taken the 
Degree of 33.A. or M.A., and those officers had no 
chance of rising beyond Its. 350 unless they were taken 
into tho Provincial Service, as was often done. When 
there was a vacancy they wore transferred from the 
Subordinate Service. 

82,747. (Sir Theodore Jf orison.) Tim witness said 
the six Headmasters in tho Provincial Service received 
Rs. 400 and in some cases* a personal allowance, which 
made Rs. 500. With regard to the 43 Headmaster- 
ships of high schools in the Subordinate Service and 
tho six in the Provincial Service, the witness said his 
proposal \vns to have a certain percentage of Head- 
masters in tho Imperial Service and the rest, in the 
Provincial Service, and supposing his proposal were 
accepted he would recommend promotion from tho 
Provincial Service very rarely. The Inspectors would 
ho drawn from tho 20 per cent, which ho proposed 
should belong to the higher sendee. That would givo 
a total of ten Headmasters. He thought ns a mini- 
mum a man should be three years a Headmaster 
before being made nn Inspector. Ho did not think 
tlio proposals involved a substantial reduction in tho 
number of Europeans employed in education in India. 
Ho thought tho most qualified man should bo 
appointed regardless of race, and he would hare nil 
tlio appointments made by the Secretary of State on 
that basis. 


(Tho witness withdrew.) 
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At Delhi, Thursday, 27th November, 1913. 


PRESENT : 

The Right Hon. the LORD ISLINGTON; g.cj.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 

The Earl or Ron at/d shay, si.r. j Abdur Raiiim, Esq. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.o.s.i., c.i.b. Gofal Krishna Gokhale, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore M orison, n. c.i.e. Walter Cttlt.ky Madge, Esq., o.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chiroi,. Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i, 

Mahaditv Bhabkar Oiiaubal, Esq., c.s.i. Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 

•Tames Ramsay Macdonald, ICsq., m.p. 

Ami the following Assistant Commissioners: — 

J. G. Jennings, Esq., m.a., Indian Education Service, lately Principal, Muir Central College, United 
Provinces. 

M. Crosse, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Lahore. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary) . 


Rni Bahadur Ur. Sundau Lal, ll.d., c.i.e., Vice-Chancellor of the University, Allahabad. 


TFriffcji statement relating to the Educational 
Service. 

82,748. The educational services in these provinces 
(as in other provinces of India), from tho point of 
view of the nature of the duties they have to perform, 
tuny ho divided into two brnuches, viz. : — (i) the ad- 
ministrative branch, and (ii) tho professorial or 
tuitional branch. The Director of Public Instruction 
for the United Provinces is tho head of both these 
branches. Ho has, under him on tho administrative 
side, a large staff of Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors, 
Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Deputy Inspectors, to 
help liim in the general administration and control 
of his department. Tho professorial or tuitional 
branch comprises the principals, professors, assistant 
professors, lecturers and demonstrators in tho various 
State colleges; and the head masters and teachers in 
the various schools maintained by the State. Besides 
the colleges and schools maintained by tho State, there 
is a large number of private and aided colleges and 
schools inspected by the Universities or tho Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction as also a largo number 
of elementary schools maintained by tho district and 
municipal boards or aided by them ns well as similar 
institutions maintained by private persons or by 
missionary and other bodies, over which that depart- 
ment exercises general control. Tho demands of tho 
two branches of the service ns to tho qualifications 
required of the staff are not identical in all respects 
ami I, therefore, propose to deal with them separately 
in this note. I may note that in each of these 
bra riches, tho officers employed a re broadly speaking 
divided at present into three grades or classes of 
.service, viz. : — (i) the Indian Educational Service, (ii) 
the Provincial Educational Service, and (iii) the 
Subordinate Services. 

(2) The tuitional branch of the service comprises 
the staff of : — (n) the colleges and schools for general 
education, and (b) tho technical and industrial 
colleges and schools. Institutions of tho latter class 
include tho college of Civil Engineering at Rurki, the 
Technological Institute proposed to ho established at 
Cawnpore, and the various Industrial Schools recently 
established by tho Government at various centres 
of population ; as also tho Agricultural college at 
Cawnpore; the Medical college and tho Rchnol at 
Lucknow and Agra respectively, and tho University 
School of Law, established by the University of 
Allahabad. Tho staff of tho institutions of tho latter 
class is necessarily recruited from among persons 
possessing the special qualifications requisite for each 
of those institutions and on special terms and con- 
ditions of service. I do not propose to deal with them 
in this statement. The only technical institutions 
with the staff of which I propose to deal are those of 
the Higher Grade Teachers’ Training College at 
Allahabad, and tho Training College at Lucknow and 
the Normal Schools. 


(3) It will, perhaps, he not out of place here 
to give a short history of the Educational services in 
these provinces and the vicissitudes which they have 
undergone till now. The Educational Department 
was created in the Province of Agra in 1855, and in 
the Province of Oudli in 1864. In 1868, some officers 
of tho department applied to the Director of Public 
Instruction to be placed on the same footing as that 
held by tho members of the same service in Bengal 
under Resolution of the Government of India No. 
1212, Financial Department, da ter 13tli July 1865. 
By this Resolution the appointments under the Bengal 
Government had been arranged in four classes, and 
a progressive salary attached to each. This re- 
quest was granted by the Government of India by 
its Resolution No. 984 of the Financial Department 
dated 1st June 1869. The graded services constituted 
according to these resolutions consisted of the follow- 
ing grades (as was the case in Bengal) viz . : — 

Rs. Rs. 


1st grade 

1,250 rising to 

1,500 

2nd , , 

.. 1,000 „ 

. . 1,250 

3rd „ 

750 ,, 

.. 1,000 

4 th „ 

500 

750 


Tho admission to this higher grade of service was 
open to all qualified persons, irrespective entirely, of 
race, creed or colour. Under tlie rules governing the 
admission to this service, Indian officers (i.e., persons 
of purely Indian descent or statutory Indians) were 
freely admitted into it, and rose in due course to the 
highest rank in tlio service in every part of India. 
We had, for example among others Babu Bhudev 
Mukcrji in Bengal drawing a salary of Rs. 1,500 per 
mensem, Raja Siva Prasad Bahadur, C.I.E., in the 
Provinco of Agrn, drawing Rs. 1,000 per mensem, and 
Rai Durga Prnsad Bahadur, in tho province of Oudh 
drawing Rs. 750 per mensem. An Indian gentleman 
rose even to tho rank of Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in tho Province of Berar. About a sixth or 
sovontli of *tlic higher grade appointments came, in 
course of time, to bo filled by Indians. This was at 
a time when tho door of admission to the higher 
grades of the public services was closed to tlie Indians 
in almost every other important branch of the 
public services with the exception of the higher 
judicial services in which one Indian Judge war 
appointed to the Bench of each High Court. With 
tlio encouragement thus given it was not surprising 
that the Educational Department attracted tho best 
Indians to the service. As * many competent and 
qualified Indian gentlemen wore not available in those 
days to fill the professorial chairs (except in the case 
of oriental classical language), it was in the Inspecting 
branch of tho services that Indians rose to high 
positions everywhere. There was also a special grade 
established for Subordinate Indian Professors, the pnv 
being Rs. 250, per mensem rising to Rs. 375 por 
mensem. 
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(4) In tho early eighties, the statutory Civil Service 
was created To open tho door for the admission of 
Indians to appointments reserved for the Civil Service 
and till then recruited exclusively by open competitive 
examination in England. Persons so admitted to tho 
service received two-tliirds of tho pay of tho cove- 
nanted Civilians recruited in England. The analogy 
of that system was extended to tho Educational ser- 
vice in India. Indians appointed to the scrvisc after 
1882, received only two -thirds of tho salary which 
those appointed before tho introduction of this retro- 
grade measure were drawing and which was still 
drawn by tlieir European colleagues who performed 
exactly the same duties and wore invested with 
exactly similar X'esponsibilitics, This change, which 
in tho Civil Service was introduced to open the doors 
of that service (hitherto closed to tho Indians), for 
tho first time closed to them tho doors to tho higher 
Educational servico, on an equal footing with Hioir 
European colleagues ns to pay and emoluments. This 
was the first retrograde stop taken to tile prejudice 
of tho future Indian members of tho service and to 
tho great discouragement of education In these 
provinces. Under tho operation of this measure the 
distinguished scholar and educationalist who was 
recently acting as the Director of Public Instruction 
in the United Provinces draws only two-thirds of the 
substantial salary of liis grade which his colleagues 
recruited from England are entitled to draw. 

(5) Tho position of the officers in tho subordinate 
grade of tho Educational service (vis., tlioso drawing 
salaries under Rs. 500) remained unaffected, except 
that evon the poorly paid grade of servico for sub- 
ordinate Indian professors was abolished. In this 
class were comprised Indian professors of oriental 
classics, assistant professors or lecturers, professors 
of mathematics. Each Government College (ex- 
cept the Muir Central College at Allahabad, which 
had a European Professor of Mathematics) had 
an Indian Professor of Mathematics whoso salary 
was Rs. 250 per mensem rising to Rs. 375. This 
system of grading ceased to exist. When tho Moil- 
Central College was opened, the establishment of a 
vernacular department was in contemplation and an 
Indian gentleman (Shamsuhtlumn M. Znkaulla Khan 
Bahadur), was appointed to the post of the Supcrin- . 
tendent of the proposed department on a salary of 
Rs. 300 per mensem. This department was never 
actually opened, and tho officer appointed continued 

act as Professor of Arabic and Persian in the 
Muir Central. Collego and drew that pay till his 
retirement from the service. 


(6) The recommendation of tlm Public Service Com- 
mission of 1836, which resulted in division of ser- 
vices into (a) tho Imperial service, and (/;) tho Pro- 
vincial service, created another, on this occasion, 
complete bar to the admission of Indians to tho 
higher services and was tho second retrograde stop 
which has caused much disappointment. As in the 
case of tlie Civil Servico, a Provincial branch of the 
Educational sermeo was created, which was to he 
recruited in India. The salaries of tho Indian pro- 
fessors in this branch of the service was originally 
fixed at Rs. 200 per mensem with one appointment 
(the one which was originally intended for the Super- 
intendent of tho Vernacular Department of the Muir 
Central College) on Rs. 300 per mensem. During the 
admimstratmn of Sir James La Touch© the salary 
at the lower grade was raised to Rs. 250 per mensem 
and one appointment carrying a salary of Rs. 400 
pei. mensem was created. In *tlio administrative 
iranen there were some appointments which carried 
its. oUU, or R g . 600 per mensem with one appoint- 
ment of Rs, 700 per rnenBem. 

, much poorer prospects now left open in 

t-ti© Educational Department, the best men ceased 
to join the department, or if they did join it, 
ZZT °Sl J tem ? oraril y a better job could be 

*} V1G ™3 r ? already in the department 
or' PTnnnt- ai ! cl 3 ° lned the subordinate, judicial 

WM v tlV0 de P ar to lents or the Bar. Many of ‘tho 
? ntl cl, f’"S«iskcd members of these 
tar wBW “ y r ! the prominent members of tho 
Service Tk " *“ “emhers of the Educational 

service. the now most senior and distino-mcsh/vJ 
member of the provincial service in th 0 United Pro 
vmces took uj. the study of law and liariW rmtsed 
the law examination actually joined tho Bar“bSt to< 


induced to return to tho Educational Service by hopes 
of better prospects held out to him, and which were 
only realized by his transfer to tho lino of Inspectors. 
Of tho two Indian Professors of Mathematics getting 
Rs. 250 to Rs. 375 per mensem, one was drafted to 
the Inspecting branch and tho other into the statutory 
Civil Service in which ho rose to the highest rank 
possible to him in that service (that of the Magistrate 
of the district) and retised the other day after a 
distinguished career. 

(8) Whatever may have been the state of affairs 
when thq Indian Public Service Commission of JSSG 
was holding its sittings, Indians of high educational 
attainments. can he found now without any difficulty, 
if suitable career is open to them in the’ Education 
department. J have before me the ciwo of a young 
man who attained tho highest degrees of our Uni- 
versity with distinction, nnd was .selector! for one of 
the scholarships awarded to students for study in 
England. There, too, he passed some of tho highest 
examinations with distinction and was very well 
spoken of bv the English Professors with whom be 
had studied. On his return to India he was only 
offered one of the assistant professorships on Its. 120 
per mensem. He bad of course to ultimately join 
another profession. Tho class of men now available 
in India mny ho seen at a glance on tho list of the 
present Provincial service. Notwithstanding the very 
discouraging prospects of the service, we iiare now 
in the cadre men such as Dr. Gano*h Prasad, who is 
a Professor of Mathematics in tho Queen's College a t 
Benares, on a substantive salarv of Rs. 250 per incn- 
sern (with a personal allowance of Rs. 150 per mensem 
recently given). Hu is a distinguished graduate of 
the Allahabad University of winch he obtained Die 
degree of Master of Arts in Mathematics. Ho con- 
tinued his studies and researches in Mathematics for 
several years nnd his worth was recognised bv the 
University conferring on him the highest decree that 
it confers, namely, that of Doctor nr Science." Having 
obtained one of the State scholarships awarded for 
study in Europe he proceeded for further studies to 
Cambridge and Germany, and an return after several 
£f ar n ® tud >’ was 0n t gfreli an appointment of 
Its. 200 per mensem ! He has advanced one more 
step in emoluments by promotion to Its. 250 per 
mensem, and but for tno personal allowance recently 
given to min he lias no further prospect in the 
service for years to come. The youngest English 
graduate in Mathematics selected by the Secretary of 
State will bo put over him and get tloublo his salary 
as his starting pay \ 

Another distinguished graduntc of the University 

-fy_«.A. P. Sircar on whom was conferred tho degree 
of Doctor of Science nine years ago (i.e, in IDUtl. 

111 ^ >rnv bicinl sorvico^on a substantive salary 
of Rs. 250.^ Another Indian scholar, similarly <ir- 
cmnstancod is Dr. Ganganntli Jim who obtained the 
degreo of Master of Arts in Sanskrit in 1S92, and 
later on obtained the high degree of Doctor of 
Letters, which is conferred after mnuv years of higher 
study and research and only on persons who arc eon- 
sulorod worthy of so high a distinction. He was 
appointed a salary of Rs. 200 per mensem which was 
increased to Rs. 250 por mensem later on. He too 
has recently been given a personal allowance of Rs 
j S9 n py “°? so ' n - It if not desirable to confnio men. 
like them to the limited prospects offered by tho 
2 rovmciai service and plnco over thoir heads young 
European graduates of less experience and standing 
and lower qualifications. Cases occur constantly of 
distinguished Indian graduates leaving tho Educa- 
tional service to jnm tho Provincial Executive 
service. '■ UILIUJ 

(9) I think that the Educational service in India 
» be reconstituted on tlio following lines: — 

■f! , ? distinction between tho Imperial and Pro- 
x ^cial should bo entirely abolished. 

(h) the services might bo broadly divided into three 
sections, «p.: r (i) the full Professorial service, (ii the 
servico of Lecturers, Assistant Professors and 
Demonstrators, and (m) the subordinate service 

(e) The pay of tho morabors of the full Professorial 
servico should rise from Rs. 500 per mensem to Rs * 
an r mens ? m as originally graded, 

(d) Th° sorvico should bo open to all subjects of 
His Majesty both European and Indians Tho T 
Governments might be empowered to ftll not les/than 
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oiio-tliircl of tlio posts by — (i) by direct appointment 
oi qualified Natives of India including statutory 
natives of India, and (ii) by promotion from the 
service of Lecturers, «fcc. 

(c) The remaining appointments might bo filled up 
by tho Secretary of State. Indians with English 
academical qualifications might bo declared eligible 
for nomination by him. 

(/) Tho salary of officers of the grade of Lecturers, 
Assistant Professors and Demonstrators should rise 
from Jis. 200 por mensem to Zls. 500 per mensem. 
This branch of the service should ho recruited entirely 
in India. 

(p) Tho subordinate service might comprise all 
appointments which carry salaries below Ks. 200 per 
mensem. 

(/») There should bo similar grado for the adminis- 
trative branch of tho service (viz . — one carrying a 
salary of 11s. 500 per monsom rising to Its. 1,500 per 
mensem, and a grade carrying a salary of Rs. 200 
rising to Rs. 500). 

(i) Tho Hoad -Masterships now reserved for 
members of the Indian Educational Sorvico should, 
for tho purposes of promotion, bo grouped with tho 
administrative branch, the said officers being eligible 
for promotion to tho administrative branch. 

(j) The recruitment of professors should be of 
specialists of experience and position on such salaries* 
ns in ay bo necessary to secure the services of men of 
the class required. 

(10) I think qualified Indians can now ho found in 
almost, all tho subjects to take up tho highest, classes 
of our colleges. There is not much advantage in 
appointing new graduates of n European University 
to this branch of tho service, except for tho chair 
for the English language and Literature (and per- 
haps Biology as at present the number of Indian 
graduates in this subject is but small). 

(11) Distinguished graduates of Indian Universities 
(especially those who after years of subsequent re- 
search and study have been considered qualified for 
the degrees of Doctors in their respective faculties) 
arc. I believe fully competent to teach tho 13. A., 
M.A., and M.Sc. classes. Tho standard of Indian 
degrees lias risen very much sinco tho Commission 
of 18SG held its sittings. Both tlio colleges and tho 
courses of stud}' now go up to a very much higher 
standard and every day further stops are being taken 
in tho same direction. With tho establishment of 
University professorships and readers for higher re- 
search work, tho position will bo very much better 
indeed. I venture to think that for all ordinary 
tuitional purposes and lecturerships, Indian graduates 
should bo largely omployod. Wo should import from 
Europe only persons of much highor qualifications in 
their own branch of learning to fill up tho chairs. 
It would bo a waste of money to bring out ordinary 
English graduates for work which can bo and is being 
done equally wed] by Indian graduates. For Euro- 
pean professors of the qualifications now referred, 
tho salaries at present offered nro uttorley inade- 
quate. Tho salaries fixed for University professor- 
ships is Us. 1,000 to Its. 1,200 por mensem. I think 
scholars and scientists with special qualifications 
should bo engaged to direct tho studios in tho prin- 
cipal branches of study in the State colleges. They 
would have to ho engaged on special terms, and tho 
salary may bo fixed according to tho special quali- 
fications of the gentleman engaged for the work and 
may ho anything between Rs. 750 por month to Bs. 
1,500 per month. 

(12) For filling up tlio chairs in our colleges tho 
best men available irrespective of raeo, creed and 
colour should be chosen. Whatever reason thoro may 
ho for maintaining a preponderance of tho Euro- 
pean clement in tho administrative branch, thoro is 
no reason or necessity for imposing such a condition 
for the professorial branch. We might in this ro- 


spect follow the example of the University of Oxford 
which selected for its Sanskrit chair, the most 
ominent scholar available in the person of a German 
(Sir Frederick Max-Muller) ; for the chair in Juris- 
prudence a Russian (Professor Vinogradoff), and for 
tho chair in Forestry another German (Sir William 
Schlich). 

(13) On the question whether it was desirable to 
reserve any, and if so, what chairs for Europeans, 
the deliberate opinion of high and responsible educa- 
tional officers examined before the Public Service 
Commission of 1886 was in the negative. The thon 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal in his note 
stated: — “The question of race is really indifferent. 
Given certain qualifications it is immaterial whether 
tho possessor of them is a native of England or a 
native of India. ” Mr. White, the then Director of 
Public Instruction in our own Provinces, stated: — 
“ But they are not, in my opinion, apjjointments 
with regard to which race distinctions are of import- 
ance. For professorships, we required men trained 
in the best culture of Europe ; but whether they are 
natives of those Provinces, Europeans, or Eurasians, 
is not important, provided tlie necessary qualifica- 
tions aro present.” 

(14) Indian profossors should be allowed study leave 
on liberal terms, to enable them to improve their 
knowledge by further study in Europe and in any 
case their pay and prospects should not be inferior 
to those offored by the Provincial Executive or Judi- 
cial Service. The members of these services rise to 
much highor appointments and are promoted to the 
posts of District Magistrates and District and 
Sessions Judges, and even to High Court Judgeships. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the three highest judicial 
appointments now held by the Indians in these pro- 
vinces (viz., two High Court Judgeships and one 
Judicial Commissionersliip) are filled up by members 
of tho Subordinate Judicial Service. 

(15) In view of the great and ever-increasing im- 
portance of tho Department of Public Instruction, 
in provinces whore there is no Executive Council, 
the Director of Public Instruction should he in direct 
official contact with tlio head of the Government. He 
should bo tlio Minister of Education. The import- 
ance of tho subject has been recognised by the ap- 
pointment of a specialist in education to the Council 
of tho Secretary of State for India and of an Educa- 
tion Momhor in the Council of His Excellency the 
Viceroy. In provinces where thore is an Executive 
Council one of the Councillors should be specially 
placed in charge of public education. Until this very 
desirable reform can be introduced one of the Secre- 
taries to tho Local Government should be an educa- 
tionist in special charge of his own department. 
Education at present is in tho charge of one of the 
Civilian Secretaries, who has no special knowledge 
of tho details and needs of tho Educational Depart- 
ment. Education is one of the several departments 
over which ho has to divido his attention. 

(16) Tho pay and prospects of the subordinate grade 
of teachers in our secondary schools has recently been 
revised by tho committee appointed to consider the 
entire subject of secondary education and the com- 
mittee recently appointed to consider questions 
relating to elementary education has made recom- 
mendations for revising the pay and prospects of 
Assistant Inspectors and Doputy and Sub-Deputy 
Inspectors and teachers of primary schools. I think 
those recommendations are suitable and for the 
present sufficient. 

(17) T think the pension now permissible to officers 
in tho highor grades of service is inadequate. A 
college professor who retires after many years of 
good sorvico ought to got enough by way of pension, 
to ronder it unnecessary for him to find other means 
of livelihood. 


Dr. buNDAli Lat, called and examined. 


82,749. (Chairman.) The witness snid ho attended 
before tho Commission as tho Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Allahabad. In his written statement 
ho had discussed tho question of the future admini- 
stration of the Service under tho two separate heads 
of tho administrative and professorial branches, He 


advisod that these should be kept quite distinct and 
separate from oach other as far as possible. There 
might bo occasional transfers from one to the other, 
but they should bo within very confined limits. 
Members of both branches should bo eligible for the 
Directorship of Public Instruction. His general con- 
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tent ion was that, before the introduction of the t\vo- 
tliirds rule and the creation of the Provincial 
Educational Service, the best Indians were available 
for the Educational Department, but since 1882 the 
same class of men did not come forward, and if by 
any chance a man of wide qualifications did enter the 
Service, lie sooner or later loft it. 

82.750. AVitli regard to the question of a foreign 
service allowance, the witness agreed that, apart from 
the cost of living, there might ho extra expenses 
attaching to a European, such ns his wife being 
separated from him and his having to keep up another 
establishment, and to send his children to he educated 
in England; and it was reasonable that such matters 
should ho taken into consideration. 

82.751. The witness said he know of a good many 
instances of resignations from the Educational Service 
following on the creation of the Provincial Service. 
He attributed those resignations to tlio fact that 
officers, considering that they were themselves occupy- 
ing a position of equivalent responsibility to officers 
in the Indian Service, left out of dissatisfaction on 
account of the anomalies, and also heenuse their 
prospects were practically nil ns compared with the 
other Services. Sncli resignations had heen a distinct 
loss to the Service. His solution of the problem was 
that the basis for the Educational Service in the 
future should he that/ of work done, and he suggested 
by way of putting that into opera t ion, a triple 
division. His scheme for dividing tip the Professor- 
ships into three divisions was in existence before the 
new rules came into force; it was only falling hack 
to the old state of affairs. The distinctions of respon- 
sibility and work were sufficiently marked to enable 
the Professors to lie put into three definite categories. 
Ho would grant the appointments in the following 
manner: He would put the demonstrators, wlm were 
generally young graduates, who had passed examina- 
tions with distinction, and whose salary was Rs. 150 
rising to Us. 200, into the third class, if there were 
no better appointments available. The second class ho 
would constitute of the senior men, such ns Assistant 
Professors and Assistant Lecturers; and the first class 
would he composed of specialists with a certain 
amount of experience and knowledge. 

82.752. "With regard to recruitment, lie would 
recruit the third' class entirely in India from the 
young graduates of colleges. The second class he 
would recruit partly from the third class, and partly 
direct from men who had n somewhat higher quali- 
fication; while the first class would he composed of 
gentlemen of pronounced experience and ability in 
their specific scientific branches. 

82.753. With regard to pay, for the third class the 
initial salary lie would recommend would he Us. 200 ; 
for the second grade Its. 250 rising up to Rs. 500 ; 
and for the first grade Rs. 50(T to Rs. 1,500, with a 
selection bar at Its. 1,000. He would like to include 
in the first class all Professorships drawn from both 
the present Services. 

82.754. At present there were 37 Professors in the' 
Provincial Sendee in the United Provinces. Ho did 
not think every one of those Chairs should he put 
into the first class; certain of them ho would put in 
the second class. He would bring certain posts in 
the subordinate ranks up into the second grade. Ho 
would leave the proportion of men to be promoted 
from the lower to the liiglior rank to the discretion 
of the Government. 

82.755. Ho would prefer Indians to be nominated, 
but ho thouglit a local Government had n. more inti- 
mate knowledge of men in India than the Secretary 
of State, who could only act on l cconimendntions. 

82.756. For some time in the future there would 
have to be it substantial proportion of Europeans in 
the professorial branch. 

82.757. The witness said he would class certain 
Headmasters with Inspectors. In the United Pro- 
vinces there were six Headmastorsliips with salaries 
of Rs. 500 rising to Rs. 750. Ho considered those 
men ought to rise higher in their appointments bv 
being promoted to Inspectorships. Ho thought all 
Inspectors should go through a Headmaster's course 
as far as possible. He thought there would bo 
enough Headmasters to provide the munber of Inspec- 
tors necessary. A Headmaster should hold his posi- 
tion, both in the interests of the school and of 


obtaining a proper amount of training to lie. an 
efficient Inspector, for at least seven or eight years. 
An earlier transfer would bo injurious to the school. 

82.758. All ho had said in regard to the profcssorinl 
side would apply equally to the administrative side. 

82.759. As to the question of Europeans being 
employed on the professorial side, the witness urged 
that only Europeans of eminence were needed for 
certain posts; ho thought the rest- could bo filled by 
Indians. The Chairs in English Literature, Biology, 
and any special department of science, could at 
present be filled with advantage by Europeans. 

82,700. The training given to students in the inter- 
mediate classes at the Allahabad University approxi- 
mated to the highest teaching given in -mi English 
public school. Both the examinations and the system 
of teaching wero heing improved. Students came 
to the College at the age of 1G, and lie agreed that 
a certain number of Europeans might usefully be 
employed to help in the general work of that- branch 
of the University, not only on the intellectual, but 
also on the physical and recreative side. Generally 
speaking, however, the best man available should l>c 
taken, 4o whatever nationality lie belonged. This 
was the spirit in which certain Chairs had been filled 
in the United Provinces. For example, the Chair 
of Arabic was held by a German, who had been 
selected by the Secretary of State. The witness 
desired to make the rule for selection ns elastic as 
possible, in order to get- the best men. 

S2,7G1. lie was strongly in favour of study leave 
being granted on adequate terms. 

S2,76‘2. (Sir Mitrniif //Vuuniir/.*.) There were two 
Govern im ut Colleges in the United "Provinces, and 
seven State-aided Colleges. There was one Govern- 
ment school in each district, sometimes more in special 
places. It was much better to have the management 
of nil Government- schools in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

82,703. Something had been done at the Allahabad 
University in the way of establishing University Pro- 
fessorships. The authorities had obtained thesanetion 
of the Government to such a step, and the necessary 
preliminaries wore being discussed, but no definite 
scheme* had yet been arranged. Two Professors, to 
begin with, were going to be appointed, one to a 
Chair of Economies, and the oilier to a Chair of 
Modern Indian History. He thought there would bo 
a third Chair, but the details had vet to he settled. 

S2,7Gl. With regard to his recommendation to make 
Professors eligible for the post- of Director of Public 
Instruction, and the question how he would propose 
to give them any training in administration, the 
witness said he* would select only men who were suit- 
able. There were instances of men who had been 
similarly selected. Mr. Griffith, who was a distin- 
guished Sanskrit scholar. ami Principal of the Benares 
College, was so appointed. 

82,765. (Sir Valentine ChiroL) The witness thought 
that the Board of Education in London would be nblo 
to advise on the qualifications of Indian candidates, 
who bad gone through an English training, hut not 
on the merits of those who had not. That was why 
ho said that recruitment should he mainly in the 
hands of the Local Governments. 

S2,76G. He would not necessarily wish that all 
Indians recruited for the, upper brain'll of the Service 
should have an English training before appointment, 
but it would be a qualification. He would throw 
facilities in tlieir way to acquire an English training 
and English experience by a system of study leave, 
but ho would not make it in any way obligatory. 

82,767. (Mr, Abchtr Jfnhim.) If the difference in 
salary between European officers and Indian ofiicors 
was given in tlio form of a <f foreign allowance,” 
instead of ** higher pay,” the discontent which at 
present existed would not in the least be allayed. 
Such a discrimination, in the circumstances of India, 
would be apt to be regarded as a sort of racial dis- 
tinction. 

82, 7GS. A degree of Doctor in the Allahabad Uni- 
versity required a much higher proficiency than the 
degree of Master of Arts or Scionco, and it was given 
only after a man Imd shown his capacity in research 
work, or in other work of that class. There was also 
an lionorai*3 r degree of Doctor, but that stood on a 
different footing altogether and was really given for 
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distinguished service in tlio realm of literature or 
science. In Allahabad University tlio degreo of 
Doctor was a very high one, and it was generally only 
Professors of some years’ standing who had been able 
to earn it. 

32.769. (Mr. Madtjc.) Under his triple service 
scheme he would have promotion by selection only in 
cases in which promotions were made from the lower 
into the higher service. 

32.770. He thought that Inspectors should bo chosen 
from Headmasters, but would keep the administrative 
and professorial brandies distinct. Interchanges 
should take place only in special instances; they 
should nob be the rule, but the exception. 

82.771. As to tlio appointment of a German as a 
professor of Arabic, the witness thought there would 
have been no difficulty in finding a Hindu or a Muham- 
madan who would have filled the post just as well. 

82.772. (Mr. Macdonald.') With reference to the six 
or seven State-aided colleges affiliated to the Allahabad 
University, and the bodies administering them, Agra 
College was in the hands of a Hoard of Trustees, some 
appointed by the Government, and others by the 
Municipalities and District Hoards. The Bareilly 
College was in charge of a Committee ; and the Meerut 
College was in charge of a Committee. He was not 
quite certain wliat the governing bodies of the 
missionary institutions were, but committees were in 
charge of the work. It would not necessarily be true 
to say of those Colleges that the men who came out 
from England to join their staffs, came out inspired 
by missionary zeal. 

82.773. Both tlic State-aided colleges and the 
Government colleges obtained the same class of men, 
but the State-aided colleges were not able to retain 
them. In two cases at least of which he knew the 
Government took over for their Educational Service 
men who had been brought out for the State-aided 
colleges. 

82.77-1. A .Suh-Coininiltec was now sitting to give 
the Syndicate information with regard to a suitable 
scheme for appointing professors at the Allahabad 
University. 'flu* selections would lie sanctioned by 
tlio Local Government. The matter of pension had 
not been finally settled, hut the idea was not to pay 
such professors a pension. He thought sufficiently 
good professors of Political Economy and Modern 
Indian History could he obtained on a pay of Us. 1,200 
a month without a pension, but this would need to he 
tested by experience. 

82,773. The three distinguished Indian .scholars 
mentioned in his written statement and many other 
Indian scholars besides, had been educated entirely in 
India. 

82.770. When he said that two-thirds of the appoint- 
ments to the Indian Educational Service might he 
made by the Secretary of State, and one-third in 
India, ho did not mean to lay down any hard-and- 
fast rulo. There wore precedents for such elasticity 
in the procedure followed in making appointments to 
tlio High Courts and to the Imperial Council itselL 

82.777. When lie said he would like to see facilities 
given for study leave, lie meant bv “facilities” special 
pay and introductions to Universities. 

82.778. (Mr. Fisher.) The witness said that, when 
replying to the Chairman that ho was in favour of 
keeping separate the professorial and the administra- 
tive branches of the Service, he meant to include in 
tlio word " professorial ” College lecturers and 
teachers. 

82.779. It was proposed to pay the new Professors 
at the Allahabad University fixed salaries, and they 
are to be kept quite apart from the service of Pro- 
fessors for the Government Colleges. 

82.780. The Universities should he free from the 
restrictions of a graded service in selecting and pav- 
ing their own officers. 

82.781. The Chairs of Economic and Modern Indian 
History had been chosen, as these wore subjects which 
would bo most likely to attract the greatest number 
of advanced students. The existing institutions did 
not supply the class of instruction required. 

82.782. (Mr. Shj.) The witness said ho could not 
give any opinion as to whether the work done by the 
Government Colleges was better or worse than tho 
work of private Colleges. Tt constantly fluctuated. 
Sometimes ono particular private College was very 
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popular. It depended upon tho Principal and the 
teachers. 

82.783, With regard to pensions, he would still con- 
sider it necessary to givo higher pensions for Indian 
officers, even if they obtained higher salaries, as under 
his scheme the}' would. 

82.784. (Mr. OoJchale.) The witness thought it was 
a matter of great importance that the best products 
of Indian Universities should be drawn to educational 
work in India. Except in the case of some private 
Colleges, whore the motive was either religious or 
patriotic, the best men were not drawn to educational 
work, because the salaries on which, they started were 
low, and the prospects were not good. The tendency 
was for the best trained men to go to the Bar. He 
considered the present distinction as regards status 
and pa}’ between English and Indian Professors had 
a very discouraging effect on the latter. Students 
also would note the differential treatment meted out 
to Indian Professors as compared with English Pro- 
fessors, and the matter had an important political 
hearing. 

82,783. He considered the pay of Indian and Euro- 
pean officers in the Service should be the same, but 
lie did not see any objection to tho European officer 
being given better allowances, furlough, and pension. 

82.786. Ho did not desire to limit recruitment by 
Local Governments to onc-tliird. If more men were 
available on the spot they should certainly bo em- 
ployed. It was only in regard to posts for which the 
Local Government could not recruit, that the Secretary 
of State should be asked to assist. 

82.787. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness thought 
it would be an excellent policy if the rule with regard 
to Government scholarships were so changed as to 
enable tho class of young men, who had already shown 
a disposition to devote themselves to learning, to he 
able to stay for three years in the best schools in 
Europe; or alternatively, as there were very few 
Government scholarships, which were really earmarked, 
if a new .set of .scholarships wore established for defi- 
nitely educational purposes, and reserved for men wlio 
proposed to follow an educational vocation. He would 
approve of such men entering into lxis proposed third 
grade to be tested and tried, and then sent to Europe. 
He would not prefer such a system to study leave, 
but he agreed that study leave would not serve the 
purpose he had in view. 

82.788. He did not agree with the suggestion that 
Government Colleges should he transferred to local 
committees and turned into aided Colleges. There 
ought to bo at lenst two Colleges in the hands of 
Government in the United Provinces. 

82.789. (Lord llontildsha\f.) The reason why the 
witness desired to retain n certain number of Govern- 
ment Colleges was because at least two model Colleges 
of a very high class ought to lie kept up, and it was 
only tho resources of the Government which could do 
that. 

82.790. Parents did not show any preference for 
Government schools over private schools. Certain 
Colleges had reputations for particular branches of 
education, and the. choice of the College depended on 
wlmt career a young man was going^ to pursue. 

82.791. A much smaller proportion of Europeans 
was employed in the independent or aided Colleges. 

82.792. The witness held tlie view that it was pre- 
fer a hie for the Indian student from start to finish 
to he educated in his own country. His impression 
was that at the present time the educational facilities 
in India were not, in all respects, as good as those 
in Europe. That being so, the State would he justi- 
fied in spending considerable sums of money in bring- 
ing its educational system up to the level of that of 
European countries. 

82.793. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) The witness desired 
to see those Indians who had risen to tho same edu- 
cational attainments ns imported Europeans, paid an 
equal salary. 

82.794. (Mr. Jennings.) There was no radical differ- 
ence between the witness’s scheme for tho division 
of the Service into three divisions, and the present 
system, except that there would bo better pay in 
certain grades and different designations. Tlio lino 
oT demarcation would also bo abolished; there would 
bo a free flow of promotion, and there would he better 
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prospects for the lower grade, which would attract a 
bettor class of men, 

82,795. (Chairman,) The main difference between 
th© witness’s proposal and the present arrangement 
was that certain of tlio posts now in tlio Provincial 
Service would no longer be in that second group, but. 
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being regarded as equal to the posts which wore in 
the Indian Educational Service, would be put into the 
first category. The services would be organised in 
nceordauco with tlio value of tlic work in each, and 
the present limit imposed on the Provincial Service 
would he abolished. 


Dr. SuN»Ait Lal. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


M iss Id. G. SruAitT, Chief Inspectress of Girls' Schools, United Provinces. 


Written Statement rclatiny to the Educational 
Service. 

82,796. (I.) Recruitment of Inspectresses. — The 
present system of recruitment seems to he likely to 
produce satisfactory results, if oil the one hand the 
qualities needed in an inspectress are made clear 
to the Board of Education and on the other the final 
selection is made by the India Office. The Board, 
being in touch with educational work, should ho able 
to make a preliminary choice of candidates whoso 
qualifications are suitable technically. 

1 he field of choice open must be much limited by 
the general ignorance of the service and judging by 
my own experience the methods by which candidates 
are sought does little to spread any knowledge of it 
I would suggest that when a vacancy has to he filled, 
notices should be sent to the principal ’Women's 
colleges and halls (o.g. at Oxford, Cambridge, 
Cheltenham) as ex-students generally keep in touch 
with these, to the secondary training colleges, the 
secretaries of the associations of lion tl-niist res sc* ami 
assistant mistresses, to tlio best educational journals 
and to such papers as the Sjjcctator, Ac. Apnrl from 
the immediate result in gaining candidates for the 
vacancy, the knowledge of the service would lie 
widened and more might ho led to qualify themselves 
for it. 


82,79i. (II.) Probation and training. — By “train- 
ing ' m this connection one must understand and 
gather the general education and experience already 
gamed before appointment to the post. The needs 
here must of course be determined by the nature of 
the work to be done as Inspectress'. This varies 
in different provinces, I believe, but the following 
summary outlines the work in this: 

(1) Inspection of the methods ami results of the 
work m schools, and normal classes and of their 
general organization. (The vernacular is used in 
nearly all of these.) 

(2) .Oversight of curricula of the above. 

s ^ e * c ^ Qn industrial schools (when inode). 

(4) Oversight of the work of the Assistant Jnspec- 
tressps 1 


(5) A considerable amount of administrative work 
in connection with the general organization and 
framing of Government and aided schools. 

(6) The development of schemes for the expansion 
and development of female education in the province 

fll T° *; iaWe an T vS pe ?^' oss to accomplish this work 
the following qualifications seem to me iiccgmary, in 

addition to the ordinary degree: ^ 

(1) Practical experience of school-work in England 
and some practice in its organization. This, I think, 
essential. The experience should bo 
nf ^rfri J i " V n ln secondary schools, ns the tendency 
. . schools out liove is already Jar too much 

j 1 * ^he direction of elementary work, but on tlic other 

«3Sii Ti knowled ?e of tl.o methods of elementary 
schools at home would he of great value. 

o/+L T ^n inin p i This is u . eGded because the control 
of educational * tad “ tol “ ed 6 c 

, (3) Linguistic ability. 

•vnv 1 casJ , °hA s bow that the post could not in 

even from n%? - ed - 1>y n ,:'5' ono fresh 1 from college, or 
h for it +n £ C ? Ue S°- At present the practice 

£J°K !t to . be fi!le <3 straight from England, V.c , no 
fa a lW I e| a, aid g +K y k "°" ,GcJ 6o of conditions out here 
work inine £ S ™ kc 'V ,t Jeast t!)e .rear of 
lo other ooV£ot b - « n ’ T lf ° ot w °rse. As there is 


Later un Assistant Inspectress may prove necessary 
and this would afford an opportunity of gaining souil* 
training in the work. 

]* robot ion — The present arrangements wimii satis- 
factory except with regard to the nature of the lan- 
guage examination. A knowledge of the vernacular 
Hint would help to make the work of the school com- 
prehensive is needed from the very outset, but time 
lias to be spent on working up for an examination 
which is largely irrelevant to it. 

82,793. (IV,) Conditions of salary.— Tim present 
salary m not adequate and with the increasing number 
nr good posts as headmistresses in ICngland is likelv 
to jirovo less and less of an inducement to join the 
service, rt should, in my opinion, begin with 1U. 
500 nud rise to R$. 1,000 by increments of Rs. 50. 
1 Ins would prevent the strain that comes from econo- 
mising and from making provision for times of 
emergency. 

82,799. (V.) Conditions ol leave.— Tim chief objec- 
tion to the present leave rules is the long period o! 
service required to earn furlough, I know of nt 
least two cases of Inspect reuses who hnve had to take 
sick leave during this period, and an earlier furlough 
would probably linro obviated the need for it. The 
red net 1 on of tho period to four years would probably 
facilitate recruitment. 


Special study in Europe would be 0 f great value. 
1 be conditions of ^choolworlc for girls nro so bad out 
here that it is impossible for anyone working in 
them nob to Jose touch with rational methods unless 
the contact with ’Western schools and educational 
movements can be renewed nt intervals. Study leave 
should be on average full pnv if this is to lie done 
satisfactorily. 

82,800 (ry\) Conditions oi pension.— It is exceed- 
,r, KO' iiinmcly that any Inspectress would be able to 
serve the full period of 25 years without considerable 
detriment cither to herself or her work. The latter 
?* very exacting nature and in some provinces 
at least involves constant travelling by train which is 
a greater strain than tlio camping usually done by 
touring officers. Besides this there is the* drawback 
that an Inspectress should not. bo appointed till after 
some years of work in England so that, she mnv bo 
well over o0 before earning pension. I think it 
scarcely likely that much energy would be left for 
work under these circumstances. Twenty years should 
be the maximum period required *m my opinion and 
there should be a pro rata retiring pension ns distinct 
irom n pension on medical certificate. 

.inri 2 ’t££' &&> Th e employment of non-Europoans 

Prlti, u" of the £6rvices Imperial and 
Provincial.— At present there is no opening for the 

S*8h2Tr!Sst, of nnj ' but Europeans in tlio posts »»„• 
tho Indian service. As far ns my experience coos 

it', A 1 !S 1 1 °: I “' ha ”? nor Indians are ready yet for 
noik of tills hind, and oven those Europeans who hnvo 

ah™ ^thnfi^- in I, . ,din " 0, ' Id scarcely' he suit! 
Sr 1 * * * ®?. t ] 10 training given by tho experience of 

nglisli school-life seems essential and there is no 
” r T Je ou<r * lorG ^ or finning quite the 
possible tlmt amongst the 
^KroZtki’T TM rt bo WJ- exceptional Ssesin 
a G01IT9A ' °x! C bf> hut oven in these 

to promotion."' y Eng,Imd "'° ,lld bo necessary prior 

of S lnainn a Assfj7nt n in bol l evo tlln t tho .appointment 
and Indian Snl,m-d;„f? SI,<Xi r “ S0 ? (lu the Provincial 

into contact with 
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Eurasians or Englishwomen. At the same time 3 
think that at present such appointments would be very 
unwise in these provinces, purdah is still strictly 
kept in the higher classes and a woman travelling 
about freely by train and by road might meet with 
many difficulties and bo liable to misunderstanding. 
Ihe number of Indian women of suitable qualifications 
is of course limited; from this province only Indian 
Christians and possibly a Brahmo would be forth- 
coming; Hindus might he brought from other pro- 

Miss H. G, Stuart 

82.802. {Chairman.) The witness said that in her 
capacity as Chief Inspectress, she was in the Indian 
Educational Service, She had occupied her post ever 
since she came from England, five years ago ; she had 
formerly been an assistant mistress in a liigli school in 
England, and had had charge of a training depart- 
ment. 

82.803. In the United Provinces there were six 
State-aided Mission high schools in which a certain 
amount of teaching was done by English and American 
Missionaries. A few posts were filled by the domiciled 
community, the rest being Indian teachers. AH the 
students wore Indians. Then there was a certain 
number of middle schools^ up to about the sixth class, 
one or two of which were Government schools. There 
was also a very large Dumber of schools in which 
children learnt their alphabet and tlio rudiments of 
the three lls. The whole system was exceedingly 
primitive. 

S2,S04. At the present time there were no ladies in 
the Provincial Educational Service. There were In- 
spectresses in tho Subordinate Service but there was 
a proposal to raise them to the Provincial Service. 
There were seven such ladies, all Anglo-Indians. The 
scale of salary was a varied one. One lady was re- 
ceiving Ils. 250, two Us. 200, two 11s. 175, and two 
Rs. 150, but proposals for increasing them wore under 
consideration. 

82.805. Thero was no fixed qualification necessary 
for entry to the Subordinate Service j tlie best teachers 
who could be obtained were appointed. Those who 
had been recruited lately possessed a degree, and had 
received some training and experience. Such ladies 
had received their dgrees at Allahabad University, 
and one liad received hers from Bombay. Tho 
standard was quite high enough for tho work they 
had to do, because tho work was of sd very primitive 
a nature. Tho Assistant Inspectresses had to report 
to the witness. She saw most of tho schools in course 
of time. The present staff was not adequate for the 
work. More Assistant Inspectresses were needed, 
because they really had to undertake tho duties of 
managers, and it would bo much bettor if they could 
go frequently to schools and take them in hand 
rather than merely inspect them. 

82.806. The witness said she thought thero would 
be a gradual expansion in the future ; it would not 
be a very rapid one, 

82.807. Slio bad been introduced to the Service in 
quit© a casual manner; somebody in the Board of 
Education bad asked a friend of hers (head of train- 
ing department of Bedford College) if she knew of 
anybody, and her name was suggested. She had never 
previously heard of tlio post. She did not think 
there was any general knowledge of it. She sug- 
gested that when posts fell vacant, they should. be 
advertised in leading papers, and that the leading 
Colleges and schools should be asked to nominato 
candidates. 

82,808- There would bo practically nobody to take 
her place if she went on leave. The Assistant In- 
spectresses were not prepared, by the work they did, 
to take her post of organising the work of tho whole 
province. She thought tho difficulty might he over- 
come if a second Inspectress was appointed, who 
rould have special duties allotted to her whilst getting 
to know tho country and tlio language. She was 
not quite sure whether there would he enough work 
to kcop a second Inspectress fully employed, but such 
a lady could do a good deni of very useful if not 
really necessary work. Tho method hitherto adopted 
of employing ladies in the Subordinate Service to 
undertake her work had not proved successful. She 
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vinces, but no Mohammedan woman could relax 
purdah sufficiently for the work. 

At present Eurasians, or Europeans born in India 
are employed as Assistant Inspectresses and do very 
good work ; the higher class Indians feel considerable 
prejudice against them, but among the poorer and less 
advanced classes they are much liked. They are now 
in tho Indian Subordinate Service but their promo- 
tion to the Provincial service has already been pro^ 
posed. 

called and examined. 

thought that a short vacancy might be filled from tlio 
Subordinate Service, but the great difficulty was the 
question of furlough. If she left the Service there 
would bo nobody to take her place, and it would take 
two or three years for her successor to learn the 
nature of tho work. She thought the system jj re vail- 
ing in the United Provinces also prevailed in other 
provinces. 

82.809. What she meant in her written statement 
when she said that the tendency of girls' schools in 
India was already far too much in the direction of 
elementary work, was that most of the teachers were 
satisfied if tho girls learned tlieir text-books and 
passed their examinations, and did not teach them 
to think very much for themselves. That depended 
on the teachers, over whom she had no control, but 
the tendency could either be emphasised or counter- 
acted by the inspecting officers. She had nothing 
to do with the arrangement of the curriculum of the 
schools, as that had been drawn up before she came 
out, but if any changes had to be made the initiative 
would lie with her. She had had to draw up the 
courses for the' normal classes which had been inaugu- 
rated since hex* arrival in India. 

82.810. Most of the schools wei*e conducted in tlie 
vernacular. In the high schools the upper classes 
were conducted more or less in English. All the 
teachers and inspectresses had to know the vernacular. 
It was essential for the Chief Inspectress to speak the 
vernacular. 

82.811. With regard to salary, a lady doing tho 
samo work in England ns the witness was performing 
in India would command exactly the same salary, 
witli tho additional benefits which work in England 
conferred. Thero was a great uncertainty in any 
lady coming out to India. Nobody could look forward 
definitely to performing 30 years’ service and thus 
qualifying for a pension. She thought 30 years was 
too lotig, talcing into consideration the fact that 
tonring was chiefly by train. Her post necessitated 
a great deal of travelling. 

82.812. The present period of service which had to 
be served before furlough could be obtained was eight 
years. She thought four years should be the period, 
in case of need. She did not know at what age 
Inspectresses were recruited. There were only about 
17 in tho whole of India, so recruitments did not take 
place very often. 

82.813. She asked for salaries ranging from Rs. 500 
to Rs. 1,000, instead of the present scale of Rs. 400 
rising to Rs. 500. She would prefer to accept a 
lower pension after a shorter period of service. She 
thought tho pension system had greater advantages 
than tho Provident Fund system. 

82.814. The witness also suggested that Assistant 
Inspectresses should bo promoted into tho Provincial 
Service. They did similar work to that perfoi*med 
by officers in the Provincial Service, and had much 
more responsibility than is usually given to officers 
in tho Subordinate Service. She considered their 
snlnry should start at Rs. 200 and rise to Us. 300 
Under tho present conditions the lowest salary started 
at Bs. 150 and rose to Rs. 250. 

82.815. ( Zord Jionaldshay.) The witness’s head- 
quarters wore at Lucknow, whore she had an office, 
and a small staff. She had been able to take four 
months’ privilege leave during her service- Last 
year, when she was away for three months, one of 
the Assistant Inspectresses officiated for her, but if 
she was away for one month the routine could bo 
carried on without anybody officiating. The Assistant 
Inspectress who officiated for her for three months 
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had not done the work satisfactorily, but ?»°thor 
Inspectress anight have been capable of doing tlio 

82.816. It would be a very great advantage if an 
Assistant Inspectress was recruited for the Imperial 
Brandi of the Service, because under present con- 
ditions there was no one elso but herself who knew 
anything about the conditions ol the girls schools in 
the province, or could giro her any assistance. ^ 

82.817. The post of Chief Inspectress in the United 
Provinces had only been sanctioned about seven years. 
She was the second holder of the post, her predecessor 
having died after eight months 1 service. 

82, SIS. (Sir Theodore JM orison .) The witness thought 
the Headmistresses’ Association and the Assistant 
Mistresses’ Association in England eouJd be applied 
to by the Secretary of State or the Board of Educa- 
tion" for information as to possible candidates ior the 


service. 

82.819. The salaries which are given in England 
at tho present day to the. Headmistresses of large 
high schools varied a good deal, but the average m 
the better posts was about .iMOO or .C50Q. She thought 
the qualifications which would secure a woman a 
really good post in England, were necessary for the 
position of Chief Inspectress in India. 

82.820. Of the schools she inspected, there were one 
or two which were under purely Hindu or Muhnm- 
niadan governing bodies. 

82.821. Referring to schools other than tho high 
schools, a certain number had been started by Govern- 
ment, others by District and Municipal Boards, and 
others by committees interested in the subject. 

82.822. The teaching in the schools was limited 
by the fact that the girls left school at about the 
age of 10. That was tho great difficulty. They cither 
left to get married, or to do house work- The 
majority of the schools were purdah schools, some 
very strictly so. It was possible for a girl of good 
family to stay beyond the age of 10 years; some 
parents did not feel so strongly about it and were 
rather anxious for their girls to learn. A few girls 
stayed on after they were married. 

82.823. With regard to the high schools, tlio girls 
stayed till they were about 19. They were nil 
Christian schools, except one. 

82.824. It was true that occasionally a Hindu girl, 
generally a Bengali, took a degree. Thore were not 
more than one or two Hindus in tho United Pro- 
vinces who had taken a degree, but she thought there 
were girls who were non" in the High School at 
Lucknow who would go on and take a degree. There 
were one or two Hindu or Muhammadan girls, and it 
was quite possible they might wish to go further. 

82.825. (Mr. Chaubal.) The teachers of tho schools 
were nearly all ladies. There were a few retired 
pandits. There was no systematic attempt made to 
induce girls to stay on to the higher standards, and 
there would be seldom teachers capable of teaching 
them if they did stay on. 

82,8526. (Mr. Gokhalc.) Among the schools the wit- 
ness inspected were some Indian Christian lndv 
teachers who were graduates of the University. She 
a thought if some of them were very carefully selected 
and sent to England to acquaint themselves with edu- 
cational methods there, they would be valuable for 
school work, but not for work as circle inspectresses 
because of the difficulty in an Indian lady travelling 
about freely. Thore was one Hindu lndv graduate 
acting as a teacher in tho schools she inspected. 

82.827. She thought it was doubtful whether the 
United Provinces were yet ready to have Indian ladies 
travelling freely about ns Inspectresses. 

32.828. (Mr. Fisher.) When she Inid stress upon 


a University degree for Inspectresses, tho witness really 
meant to say they should have dono equivalent work. 

82.829. She did not think tho work of the Chief 
Inspectress ought to bo so much in tho detail of 
education as in the general formulating or policy, 
and she thought tho secondary work in England 
would he more of a help in that direction than a 
knowledge of tho elementary work. A very large 
majority of the pupils in the secondary schools were 
Christians. Tho work of a Chief Inspectress was not 
pure technical education at all; there was a great 
deal of organising attached to the post. It would 
be very valuable for tho Inspectress to have frequent 
opportunities of returning to England and seeing 
what was being dono in female education. 

82.830. (Mr. Madge.) The witness had not done 
any work of inspection in England before coming 
out to India. She thought the salary attracted at 
first tho host class of Indians or Anglo-Indians, lint 
in the course of time they found it very unsatis- 
factory. The difference between the work of an 
Assistant Inspectress, and that of herself was that the 
latter had the charge of about seven districts, in- 
spected tho schools constantly, and managed one or two 
of them. The Chief Inspectress had to receive reports, 
inspect, generally control the subordinate staff, and 
to help in the inauguration of any fresh schemes. 

82.831. (Mr. Ahtfur Jtohhn.) The larger proportion 
of the girls left at the age of 10, so the instruction 
given was necessarily of a very rudimentary character. 
There were other schools more advanced, hut they 
were in the minority. The instruction was given in 
the Hindi character in the majority of schools. The 
number of Muhammadan girls was in the minority. 
Home classes had been tried in some cases, but had 
not proved very successful. She thought more would 
be done by improving the schools, and getting hold 
of small children, than by home lessons, because only 
a very small proportion* could be touched by home 
lessons. There were signs that girls would in future 
stay longer at school. There was a school at Lucknow, 
not under tho witness officially, which was specially 
reserved for Muhammadans. 

82.832. (Sir Valentine GhiroL } Tliero^ might be 
certain women who would like to work in India in 
the field of education, who would fed themselves 
limited by tho rule of absolute religious neutrality 
which was imposed upon educationalists. vSho had 
not come across that in any way «<; being the cause 
of any difficulty, but she had not boon very much in 
touch with women in England since die came out. 

82.833. The travelling allowance was quite sufficient 
for herself, hut not for Assistant Inspectresses. 
Travelling and staying in dak bungalows, ole., was 
om- of tbo roughest parts of her work. 

82.831. The present arrangements ns to probation 
were satisfactory, except as to the nature of the 
language examination, which was the higher standard. 
Olio had to rend a book on the understanding of 
which the vocabulary was of little help. Tho examina- 
tion was classical and largely in military terms. A 
special vocabulary was needed* in school work. 

82.835. (Mr. Jennings.) The witness said when she 
spoke of tho language examination for Indian Educa- 
tional Service officers, and said it was of a military 
nature, she was referring to tho United Provinces 
only. Similarly, when she spoke of tho difficulty of 
employing Indian lndv inspectresses on account of the 
purdah system, she was also speaking of her own 
Province. 

82.836. In regard to salary, system of three grades 
(I) beginning at 11s. 400 and rising to Rs. 500 after 
five years, and (2) Rs. 500 to Rs. 750 after another five 
years, and (3) Rs, 750 rising to Rs. 3,000 at the end 
of another five years, would bo very satisfactory. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


C. E. BE LA. Eossr,, Esq., M.A., Director of Public Instruction. United Provinces. 


Written Statement relating to the Educational 
Services. 

82,837. (III.) Conditions of salary, and 
(VII.) Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans, and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — I am not in favour of 


tlio retention of the distinction between Indian and 
Provincial Educational Services. It is regarded ns 
invidious and is resented by members of tbo latter, 
and is ono of tlio causes why Indians of good attain- 
ments do not readily join the educational service. 
Thore should bo instead separate brandies of tho 
service for full professors,' inspectors, headmasters. 
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additional professors, assistant professors, teachers, 
laboratory assistants, etc., and rates of pay should 
be different for each branch. The pay of full pro- 
fessors should bo Us. COO, rising by annual increments 
to 11s. 1,G00, but when necessary the Secretary of 
State should ofTer a higher initial salary to secure a 
first rate man. In the case of inspectors the pay 
should be also on an incremental scalo and should 
range from Us, 500 to Rs. 1,500. English Head- 
masters should bo paid Rs. 500, rising to Rs. 1,000. 
As the European Inspectors are recruited from this 
class it is not necessary to fix a higher maximum 
salary than Rs. 1,000 for those included in it. The 
post of Chief Inspectress should carry a salary of 
Rs. 500 — 750. in view of its responsibilities and the 
heavy administrative duties attaching to it. Euro- 
pean Inspectresses should be paid Rs. 400 — 500. As 
vegards the remaining branches of the service, each 
should he graded separately and when the service is 
a large one, as in the case of that of teachers, it 
should also be divided into classes with incremental 
rates of pay within the class, c.p., — 

Class 1 ' Rs. 400— 10— 500 

Class II „ 300—10—400 

Class III ,, 200—10 — 300 

etc., etc. 

The reason for this recommendation is that with men 
of varied attainments and qualifications it is advis- 
able to classify as well as grade them and only to 
admit men to a higher class if thoir qualifications 
give 11 lem a special claim to further promotion. A 
graded service without a system of incremental pay 
aggravates the severity of blocks in promotion. 
Allowances should ho given to the following officers in 
addition to thoir pay: — 

Rs. 

The Principal, Muir Central College, 

Allahabad ... ... ... ... 200 

The Principal, Queen’s College, Benares 100 
The Principal, Training College, Alla- 
habad ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Assistant Director of Public Instruction 100 
Tn addition to the last-named post 1 should like to 
seo the appointment of a Deputy Director of Public 
Instruction on Rs. 1,500. The vapid growth of 
education of late lias begun to place too great a 
burden on the Director of Public Instruction. In 
the interests of efficient administration some devolu- 
tion of authority is necessary. 

As regards the question of fixing proportions of 
Indian and English elements in the service, I am not 
in favour of any attempt being made. In tho United 
Provinces for sometime to come the European element 
must on general as well as technical grounds prepon- 
derate in the services of both full professors and 
inspectors; but no posts should be formally reserved 
for Europeans. 

As to the recruitment of Europeans T do not think 
the present system is capable of much improvement. 
If it has not always been successful in securing the 
proper type of officer the failure is due to causes 
m'er which it has no control, c.g., the rates of pay 
offered, the nature of tho work and the subordinate 
position of the service in India. In tho ease of 
professors who arc specialists in some branch of science 
the condition that they must qualify by tho Higher 
Standard in an Indian Vernacular* is apt to deter 
good men from accepting appointment. Mon engaged, 
for example, in Zoological research, nrc unwilling to 
forego their work to study a language, for which 
perhaps they have no particular aptitude and a 
knowledge of which they regard as in their case not 
indispensable. 

82,838. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — The pen- 
sion offered is in my opinion too small. It is 
sometimes argued that the life of a professor is a 
sequestered one and that he therefore lias better 
opportunities of saving than men in other branches. 
The facts are that Government colleges arc invariably 
situated in large towns where living is far morn 
expensive than in out-of-the-way district head- 
quarters and that unless educational officers are to 
bo celibates and recluses they cannot avoid incurring 
expenses like other people. I see no reason for 
lowering the period necessary for qualifying for a full 
pension, except in the case of Inspectresses, hut since 
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some officers wear out more quickly than others, and 
others again ceaso to keep themselves up to date, 
men should be allowed and even made to retire on a 
proportionate pension after they have qualified for 
it by a definite period of service. 

82,839. (VIII.) Relations of the service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other services. — I am 
not sure whether the matter which I wish in con- 
clusion to bring to the notice of the Commission is 
one which they can consider, since it concerns admini- 
stration and administrative procedure ; but as it is 
one which bears upon the relations of the Education al 
Service with tho Indian Civil Service and is held to 
be ouo of tho causes of the unpopularity of the former 
among men recruited in England, it may perhaps be 
considered to come within the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s enquiry. . I allude to what Mr. Orange has 
aptly described in his minute on the subject as the 
Bicameral System. Brifly its defects are these: — 

0) R tends to excessive labour and waste, because 
Secretaries io Government have not the requisite 
experience and are being constantly changed. 

(2f Its inconveniences can only be mitigated by the 
Secretary and Director coming to a friendly under- 
standing. 

(3) Because tho Director does not exercise to the 
full tho functions of the head of a department the 
service over which lie presides is depressed and 
the administration weakened. 

(4) The system of dual educational secretaries 
renders devolution of administration impracticable. 

The severest critic of the system has been a member 
of tho I. C\ S. appointed to act as Director. 
Sir Archdale Earlo considered it to be utterly dis- 
piriting, because a dead-lock may ensue between the 
Director and the Secretary, time is wasted in irrele- 
vant criticism, and avoidable trouble has to be taken 
in drafting formal correspondence between the Direc- 
tor and Government. 

In tho United Piovincos w© have of late avoided 
as much as possible of this labour and waste by 
frequent consultations between the Director and the 
Secretary and by an unbroken friendly understanding. 
Further, His Honour’s practice of sending for the 
Director and permitting him to come and see him has 
greatly expedited the despatch of business. But this 
method of work is, it should bo noted, not inherent 
in the system, but is rather a departure from ordinary 
procedure, nnd is in a sonso opposed to the accepted 
view that tho Director is an officer outside tho 
Government. 

Tho fact is that the present system can only be 
mado to work fairly well where the personal relations 
between the Secretary and tho Director are thoroughly 
harmonious nnd where tho Lieutenant-Governor is 
in the habit of seeipg tlic Director frequently. But 
it is not always possible to secure these conditions. 
A Secretary may bo pni'doned for resenting the 
Director’s seeing the Lieutenant-Governor, more par- 
ticularly if the Director succeeds in persuading the 
Lieutenant-Governor to adopt his view rather than 
that expressed by the Secretary, and friction arising 
from this cause may at any moment put an intolerable 
strain upon their friendly understanding. Mr. Orange 
alludes to two cases in which the friction between 
tho Secretary to Government and the Director was 
notorious; and it is a matter of common knowledge 
that the efficiency of educational administration m 
tho United Provinces was much impaired for a num- 
ber of years by the unsatisfactory relations subsisting 
between a Secretary and a. Director. In the interests 
of the work high officials may bo expected to 
endeavour to establish happy relations, hut men of 
different temperaments with irreconcilable views 
which they hold tenaciously are almost hound sooner 
or later to come to a breach, if each is striving to 
malco his view prevail with a third party in whoso 
hands the ultimate decision rests. When, as has 
happened, the Lieutenant-Governor relies upon his 
Secretary, and the Director cannot get his views 
considered, tlic Director may lose heart and all 
interest in his work. To put my view as concisely as 
T can, I am of opinion that the more the Director is 
taken into the confidence of Government and treated 
ns a part of it the more is educational administration 
likely to benefit, and the more he is relegated to the 
position of the head of a department outside the 
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had not done the work satisfactorily, but another 
Inspectress might have been capable of doing the 

vork. , . * 

82,810. It would be a very great advantage if an 
Assistant Inspectress was recruited for tile Imperial 
Branch of the Service, because under present con- 
ditions there was no one else but herself who know 
anything about the conditions of the girls’ schools in 
the province, or could give her any assistance. ^ 

82.817. The post of Chief Inspectress in the United 
Provinces had only been sanctioned about seven years. 
She was the second holder of the post, her predecessor 
having died after eight months’ service. 

82.818. (Hir Theodore Mori sun.) The witness thought 
the Headmistresses’ Association and the Assistant 
Mistresses’ Association in England could be applied 
t-j by the Secretary of State or the Board of Educa- 
tion,' * for information as to possible candidates for the 
service. 

82.819. The salaries which arc given in England 
at the present day to the Headmistresses of large 
high schools varied a good deal, but the average in 
the better posts was about £400 or £500. She thought 
the qualifications which would secure a woman a 
really good post in England, were necessary for the 
position of Chief Inspectress in India. 

82.820. Of the schools she inspected, there were one 
or two which were under purely Hindu or Muham- 
madan governing bodies. 

82.821. Referring to schools other than the high 
schools, a certain number had been started by Govern- 
ment, others by District and Municipal Boards, and 
others by committees interested in the subject. 

82. 822. Tlie teaching in the schools was limited 
by the fact that tlie girls left school at about the 
age of 10. That was tlie great difficulty. They either 
left to get married, or to do house work. The 
majority of the schools wore purdali schools, some 
very strictly so. It was possible for a girl of good 
family to stay beyond the age of 10 years; some 
parents did not feel so strongly about it and were 
rather anxious for their girls to learn. A few girls 
stayed on after they were married. 

S2.S23. With regard to the high schools, the girls 
stayed till they were about 19. They were all 
Christian schools, except one. 

82.824. It was true that occasionally a Hindu girl; 
generally a Bengali, took a degree. There were not 
more than one or two Hindus in tlio United Pro- 
vinces who had taken a degree, but she thought there 
were girls who were now in the High School at 
Lucknow who would go on and take a degree. Tiler© 
were one or two Hindu or Muhammadan girls, and it 
was quite possible they might wish to go further. 

82.825. (Afr. Chaubul.) The teachers of the schools 
were nearly all ladies. There were a few retired 
pandits. There was no systematic attempt made to 
induce girls to stay on to the higher standards, and 
there would he seldom teachers capable of teaching 
them if they did stay on. 

52.826. (l7 r. GoJchitle.) Among the schools the wit- 
ness inspected were some Indian Christian lady 
teachers who were graduates of the University. She 

» thought if some of them were very carefully selected 
and sent to England to acquaint themselves with edu- 
cational methods there, they would he valuable for 
school work, but not for work as circle inspectresses 
because of the difficulty in an Indian ladj’ travelling 
about freely. There was one Hindu lady graduate 
acting as a teacher in the schools she inspected. 

^?>b27. She thought it was doubtful whether the 
Tinted Provinces were yet ready to have Indian ladies 
travelling freely about as Inspectresses. 

*.*,823. (Mr. Fisher.) When she laid stress upon 


a University degree for Insp eatresses, the witness really 
meant to say they should have done equivalent work. 

82,S29. She did not think tlio work of the Chief 
Inspectress ought to bo so much in tlio detail of 
education ns in the general formulating of policy, 
and she thought the secondary work in England 
would ho more of a help in that direction than a . 
knowledge of the elementary work. A very large 
majority of tlie pupils in the secondary schools were 
Christians. Tlie work of a Chief Inspectress was not 
pure technical education at all; there was a great 
deal of organising attached to the post. It would 
be very valuable for the Inspectress to have frequent 
opportunities of returning to England and seeing 
what was being done in female education. 

82.830. (Mr. Madge.) The witness had not done 
any work of inspection in England before coming 
out to India. She thought the salary attracted at 
first tlio best class of Indians or Anglo-Indians, but 
in the, course of time they found it very unsatis- 
factory. Tlio difference between the work of an 
Assistant Inspectress, and that of herself was that the 
latter had the charge of about seven districts, in- 
spected the schools constantly, and managed one or two 
of them. Tlie Chief Inspectress had to receive reports, 
inspect, generally control tlie subordinate staff, and 
to help in the inauguration of any fresh schemes. 

82.831. (Mr. Abdur Unhim.) The larger proportion 
of tlie girls left at the age of 10, so the instruction 
given was necessarily of a very rudimentary character. 
Tliero were other schools more advanced, but tlioy 
were in til© minority. The instruction was given in 
the Hindi character in the majority of schools. The 
number of Muhammadan girls was in the minority. 
Home classes had been tried in some cases, hut had 
not proved very successful. She thought more would 
he done bj f improving the schools, and getting hold 
of small children, than by home lessons, because only 
a very small proportion could be touched by home 
lessons.' There were signs that girls would in future ' 
stay longer at school. There was a school at Lucknow, 
not under the witness officially, which was specialty 
reserved for Muhammadans. 

82.832. ( Sir Valentine Chirol.) There might be 
certain women who would like to work in India in 
the field of education, who would feel themselves 
limited by the rule of absolute religious neutrality 
which was imposed upon educationalists. She had 
not come across that in any way as being tho cause 
of any difficulty, but she had not been very much in 
toucli with women in England since slio came out. 

82,S33. The travelling allowance was quite sufficient 
for herself, but not for Assistant Inspectresses. 
Travelling and staying in dak bungaloivs, etc., was 
one of the roughest parts of her work. 

82.834. The present arrangements as to probation 
were satisfactory, except as to tlie nature of tlio 
language examination, which was tho higher standard. 
One had to read a book on tlie understanding of 
which th© vocabulary was of little help. The examina- 
tion, was classical and largety in military terms. A 
special vocabulary was needled in school work. 

82.835. (Mr. Jennings.) The witness said when she 
spoke of tlie language examination for Indian Educa- 
tional Service officers, and said it was of a military 
nature, she was referring to tho United. Provinces 
only. Similarly, when she spoke of the difficulty of 
employing Indian lady inspectresses on account of the 
purdah system, she was also speaking of her own 
Province. 

82,830. In regaid to salary, system of three grades 
(1) beginning at 11s. 400 and rising to Rs. 500 after 
five years, and (2) Rs. 500 to Rs. 750 after another five 
years, and (3) Rs. 750 rising to Rs. 1,000 at the end 
of another five years, would be very’ satisfactory. 


- (Thu witness withdrew.) 


C * F * m: Fossk - Esq., M.A., Director of Public Instruction, United Provinces. 


Written Statement relating to the Educational 
Services. 

. Conditions of salary, and 

Such limitations as may exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans, /nd the working 
existing system °, f aivisi °h of services into 
Imperial and ProvmciaL-I am not in favour of 


Hie retention of the distinction between Indian am 
Provincial Educational Services. It is regarded ai 
invidious aiid is resented by members of the latter 
and is one of the causes why Indians of good attain 
ments do not readily join the educational service 
I iiere should he instead separate branches of tin 
service for full professors, inspectors, headmasters 
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additional professors, assistant professors, teachers, 
laboratory assistants, etc., and rates of pay should 
bo different for each branch. The pay of full pro- 
fessors should be Rs. 500, rising by annual increments 
to Rs. 1,500, but when necessary the Secretary of 
State should offer s\ higher initial salary to secure a 
first rate man. In the case of inspectors the pay 
should bo also on an incremental scale and should 
range from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500. English Head- 
masters should be paid Rs. 500, rising to Rs. 1,000. 
As the European Inspectors are recruited from this 
class it is not necessary to fix a higher maximum 
salary than Rs. 1,000 for those included in it. The 
post of Chief Inspectress should carry a salary of 
Rs. 500 — 750 in view of its responsibilities and the 
heavy administrative duties attaching to it. Euro- 
pean Inspectresses should bo paid Rs. 400 — 500. As 
regards the remaining branches of the service, each 
should ho graded separately and when tlio service is 
a large one. as in the case of that of teachers, it 
should also bo divided into classes with incremental 
rates of pay within the class, c.p., — 

Class 1* Rs. 400—10—500 

Class II ,, 300—10—400 

Class ITT ,. 200—10—300 

etc., etc. 

The reason for this recommendation is that with men 
of varied attainments and qualifications it is advis- 
able i-o classify as well ns grade them and only to 
admit men tn a higher class if their qualifications 
give them a special claim to further promotion. A 
graded service without a system of incremental pay 
aggravates tlio severity of blocks in promotion. 
Allowances should bo given to the following officers in 
addition to their pay: — 

Rs. 

Tlio Principal, Muir Central College, 

Allahabad 200 

The Principal. Queen’s College, Rena res 100 
The Principal, Training College, Alla- 
habad ... ... ... ••• ... too 

Assistant Director of Public Inst ruction 100 
In addition to tlio last-named post T should like to 
seo the appointment of a- Deputy Director of Public 
Instruction on Rs. 1,500. The rapid growth of 
education of late lias begun to place too great a 
burden on the Director of Public Instruction. In 
the interests of efficient administration some devolu- 
tion of authority is necessary. 

As regards the question of fixing proportions of 
Indian and English elements in the service, I am not 
in favour of any attempt being made. In tlio United 
Provinces for sometime to conic the European element 
must on general as well ns technical grounds prepon- 
derate in the services of both full professors and 
inspectors; but no posts should be formally reserved 
for Europeans. 

As to the recruitment of Europeans I do not think 
the present system is capable of much improvement. 
If it lias not always been successful in securing the 
proper type of ofliecr the failure is due to causes 
over which it has no control, tlio rates of pay 

offered, the nature of tlio work and the subordinate 
position of tlio service in India. In the case of 
professors who arc specialists in some branch of science 
the condition that they must qualify by tho Higher 
Standard in an Indian Vernacular’ is apt to deter 
good men from accepting appointment. Mon engaged, 
for example, in Zoological research, arc unwilling to 
forego their work to study a language, for which 
perhaps they have no particular aptitude and a 
knowledge of which they regard as in their case not 
indispensable. 

82,838. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— The pen- 
sion offered is in my opinion too small. It is 
sometimes argued that the life of a professor is a 
sequestered one and that he therefore has hotter 
opportunities of saving than men in other brandies. 
Tlio facts are that Government colleges avo invariably 
situated in large towns where living is far morn 
expensive than' in ont-of-tho-way district head- 
quarters and that unless educational officers aro^ to 
bo celibates and recluses they cannot avoid incurring 
oxi>cnses like other people. I see no reason for 
lowering tlie period necessary for qualifying for a full 
pension, except in tho case of Inspectresses, but since 
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some officers wear out more quickly than others, and 
others again cease to keep themselves up to date, 
men should bo allowed and even mad© to retire on a 
proportionate pension after they have qualified for 
it by a definite period of service. 

82,839. (VIII.) Relations of the service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other services. — I am 
not sure whether the matter which I wish in con- 
clusion to bring to the notice of the Commission is 
ono which they can consider, since it concerns admini- 
stration and administrative procedure ; but as it is 
ono which bears upon the relations of the Educational 
Service with the Indian Civil Service and is held to 
bo one of tho causes of the unpopularity of the former 
among men recruited in England, it may perhaps he 
considered to come within the scope of the Commis- 
sion’s enquiry. I allude to what Mr. Orange has 
aptly described in his minute on the subject as the 
Bicameral System. Brifiy its defects are these: — 

(1) It tends to excessive labour and waste, because 
Secretaries lo Government have not tho requisite 
experience and are being constantly changed. 

{2) Its inconveniences can only be mitigated by tho 
Secretary and Director coming to a friendly under- 
standing. 

(3) Because tho Director does not exercise to the 
full the functions of the head of a department the 
service over which he presides is depressed and 
the administration weakened. 

(4) The system of dual educational secretaries 
renders devolution of administration impracticable. 

Tlio severest critic of the system has been a member 
of the f. C‘. S. appointed to act as Director. 
Sir Archdale Earlo considered it to be utterly dis- 
piriting, because a dead-lock may ensue between the 
Director and the Secretary, time is wasted in irrele- 
vant criticism, and avoidable trouble has to bo taken 
in drafting formal correspondence between tho Direc- 
tor and Government. 

In tho United Piovinccs wo have of late avoided 
as much as possible of this labour and waste by 
frequent consultations between the Director and the 
Secretary and by an unbroken friendly understanding. 
Further, His Honour’s practice of sending for the 
Director and permitting him to come and seo him lias 
greatly expedited tlio despatch of business. But this 
method of work is, it should be noted, not inherent 
in tho system, but is rather a departure from ordinary 
procedure, and is in a sense opposed to the accepted 
view that the Director is an officer outside the 
Government. 

Tho fact is that tho present system can only be 
mado to work fairly well where the personal relations 
between the Secretary and the Director are thoroughly 
harmonious and where the Lieutenant-Governor is 
in the habit of seeing the Director frequently. But 
it is not alwaj’s possible to secure these conditions. 
A Secretary may ho pardoned for resenting the 
Director’s seeing tho Lieutenant-Governor, more par- 
ticularly if the Director succeeds in persuading the 
Lieutenant-Governor to adopt his view rather than 
that expressed by the Secretary, and friction arising 
from this cause may at any moment put an intolerable 
strain upon their friendly understanding. Mr. Orange 
alludes to two cases in which the friction between 
tho Secretary to Government and the Director was 
notorious; and it is n matter of common knowledge 
that the efficiency of educational administration m 
tlio United Provinces was much impaired for a num- 
ber of years by tho unsatisfactory relations siibsisting 
between a Secretary and a. Director. In the interests 
of the work high officials may bo expected to 
endeavour to establish happy relations, but men of 
different temperaments with irreconcilable views 
which they hold tenaciously are almost bound sooner 
or later to conic to a breach, if each is striving to 
mako his view prevail with a third party in whose 
hands the ultimate decision rests. When, as lias 
happened, the Lieutenant-Governor relies upon liis 
Secretary, and the Director cannot get his views 
considered, tho Director may lose heart and all 
interest in his work. To put my view as concisely as 
T can, I am of opinion that the more the Director is 
taken into the confidence of Government and treated 
as a part of it the more is educational administration 
likely to benefit, and the more he is relegated to the 
position of the head of a department outside tho 
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Government tlio more is administration likely to 
suffer. But under the* present system even at its 
!n‘st there must always he much avoidable eo r re- 
spond om-e of the kind referred to by Mr. Orange m 
paragraph 15 of his letter and a good deal of expla- 
natory note-writing by the Director rm Secretariat 
tiles, due entirely to the dual system. 

But to my mind by far the gravest charge brought 
bv Mr. Orange against the present system is its 
inelasticity. The growth and complexity of educa- 
tional administration now render devolution essential. 
The immense increase in the work can only he met 
satisfactorily by dividing up the business while co- 
ordinating the whole under a single bend. Obviously 
such a change in organization is impossible so Jong 
its the duplication of secretariats continues. Con- 
gestion of work and delay in its disposal would become 
chronic with such a cumbrous machinery. Apparently 
the bi-cameral system had its origin in a lurking fear 
that the Head of the Educational Department could 
not always be trusted to manage his own business. 

A Secretary to Government was, therefore, interposed 
between him and tho Lieutenant-Governor to protect 
that busy official from being led into mistakes by the 

Mr. C. F. i>b la Fosse 

82,8-10. (Chairman.) The witness said he had held 
his present position for seven years. He had had 
18 years’ service, so that he had attained his present 
post after about 10 years’ service. He had been Prin- 
cipal of the Cooch Behar College for four years before 
entering Government service. 

82,841. He advised that the distinctions between the 
Imperial and the Provincial brandies should he 
broken down. In practice, the theory of equality 
between the two branches had not worked well. Some 
of the posts filled by the officers in the Provincial 
Educational Service were of equal importance to posts 
in tho Indian Educational Service. In tho same way 
there were officers in the subordinate service doing 
work of equal importance to officers in the Provincial 
Service. He suggested that this anomaly should bo 
met by treating headmasters, inspectors, additional 
professors, assistant professors, teachers and laboratory 
assistants each separately. He would call them all 
separate branches, and fix the rates of pay for each 
branch separately in accordance with the nature of the 
work. This would mean giving up the idea of a ser- 
vice, and substituting groups of isolated jiasts. He 
did not think tiny difficulty would arise from sucli^ a 
scheme. It would be possible, for instance, for a dis- 
tinguished lecturer to he promoted ultimately to a 
professorship. He would not make the branches 
absolutely watertight. He would make it possible for 
a man to be transferred from one branch to another, 
if in tho interests of the Public Service it was so 
desired, or if the man’s qualifications and work had 
given him a claim to tlie higher branch, 

82,S-12. Elaborating his scheme, the witness said that 
the professors would form the most important branch 
for which there would be a separate recruitment. 
Below them would come the Assistant professors, who 
were known in England as college lecturers. There 
would he a separate recruitment for this branch also. 
The nature of their work was somewhat different. He 
would also have the Inspectors recruited separately. 

^ i tli regard to headmasters, there would be, as at 
present, a small branch of European headmasters, who 
would pass into the inspecting line. This was the 
present system, and he would not care to alter it. It 
might also happen that a professor would he appointed 
to an Inspectorship . He would make no hard and fast 
rule. In practice, his proposal was not rary different 
from the proposal of other witnesses, except from the 
point of view of nomenclature. He would abolish the 
present names, because the distinctions between , tile 
Indian Educational Provincial, and Subordinate Ser- 
vices was somewhat invidious, the reason being that at 
present there were officers in tho inferior Services who 
should be in the superior services. If they were 
separated out in acnordnnco with their work, that 
anomalous and invidious position would be to that 
extent extinguished. 

82,813. He did not object to an open career for 
Indian.- who were fit for advancement. He would not 
take so much note of race as of qualification for a post 


Director and also to save him from the trouble of - 
haring to re-draft faultily worded orders and letters. 
An educational officer may, perhaps, be pardoned for 
thinking that the fears which led to such a curious 
arrangement were chimerical. At any rate the time 
seems to have anived when in the interests of a 
rapidly expanding department a more elastic and less 
cumbrous system should be tried. It • is better to 
take risks than perpetuate what is clearly unsuited 
to the times. The argument that a Lieutenant- 
Governor should ho able to obtain outside opinion and 
not bo obliged to rely entirely upon the expert takes 
no account of the fact that a Ineutenant-Govornar ' 
can, and docs even now, require more than one Secre- 
tary to note upon a case, if he is doubtful whether 
tlie first advice given him is sound. 

The only satisfactory remedy for the present state of 
things that I can see is that the Head of the Educa- 
tion Department should be a Secretary to Government 
dealing direct with the Lieutenant-Governor. His 
business should he to co-ordinate the work of tlie 
various branches, to deal with cases which require 
Government orders and to act in the capacity of Secre- 
tary for education to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

called and examined. 

82.844. In recruiting Indians to the higher service he 
would distinguish between those who had had a 
European training and those wlio had not. Those with 
a European training would, he presumed, be recruited 
by the Secretary of State. Those with an Indian train- 
ing who had shown their fitness for further promotion 
would be recommended by the Local Government for 
inclusion in the higher branch. 

82.845. He would not like to lay it down as a general 
proposition that the Indian Universities in their present 
condition were capable of turning out men sufficiently 
qualified to occupy the highest professorships, but he 
certainly thought some Indians trained and educated 
in this country had qualifications which would justify 
their admission to the highest branches. 

82.846. His reason for suggesting the appointment of 
a Deputy Director on Rs. 1,500 was an administrative 
one. The day had gone by when one officer could 
centralise in himself the whole authority and control of 
tho Department ; the work was getting too heavy for 
him to be able to discharge it properly. The witness 
wopld therefore like to see a Deputy Director with 
power to dispose of matters without reference to higher 
authority. He should have powers independent of the 
Director, should refer to the Director important cases 
involving questions of policy, or the abrogation of 
existing rules. The witness took tlie case of grants- 
in-aid ns an instance. Such grants were covered by, 
certain rules in the Code, and tbe calculations of them 
at present were made on the authority of the Director, 
who gave them according to tbe rules. He thought a 
power like that might be devolved upon the Deputy 
Director. Wherever the Deputy Director thought the 
rules should be modified, it would be necessary for him 
to take the opinion of the higher authority before 
modifying it. 

82.847. With regard to female education in tlie Pro- 
vince, he dicl not consider tho present staff of ladies 
was adequate. He had already made a proposal to 
appoint another Indian Educational Service lady 
inspectress to relieve Miss Stuart of part of her work, 
and to officiate for her when she went oil leave. He 
thought the work of control and administration in the 
case of tlie chief inspectress was getting very heavy. 
He would also require the second lady inspectress to 
assist at the training college at Allahabad. There 
wore certain women teachers there who had to get 
their practice in teaching in girls’ schools, and it was 
rather difficult for the male members of the staff to 
arrange and control it; and he thought the extra 
Indian Educational Service lady might be made use of 
for a portion of the year in supervising the practice in 
teaching of the ladies who were undergoing the course 
of training at the training college. There was a 
normal school at Lucknow whore there was an Anglo- 
Indian headmistress, and two or three Anglo-Indians 
on the staff. One or two of the inspectresses had been 
selected from amongst those ladies, so that it would not 
be absolutely necessary for a lady to begin ns an in- 
spectress, and to continue throughout her service in 
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the same post; she could bo employed in one of the 
normal schools. Another normal school was just being 
opened which would allow opportunities for a number 
of posts to ho filled up in this way. The posts in 
normal schools would be regarded, not as promotion 
from inspectresses, but vice ucrsa ; the inspectress 
would be promoted from the normal schools. She 
would first of all learn her work in the normal schools, 
and then she would be suitable for appointment as an 
inspectress. He was afraid it would be the fact that 
the post of inspectress would be occupied for a great 
number of years \>y the same lady. Ho did not think 
that would he altogether good for the Service. He 
thought other menus could bo devised by which ladies 
could be employed for a further period, in order to let 
them obtain the benefits of a pension or a provident 
fund. Ho thought a shorter period with a 2 U*ovident 
fund was more suitable than a pension. He thought 
such a proposal would probably bo to the advantage of 
the Service in the case of tlxo lady inspectresses. 

82,848. 'With regard to the witness’s own service, 
the main flaw he emphasised was the stoppage of incre- 
ment after 10 3 ’enrs. He would make the time-scale 
run up to 11 s. 1,500. Ho would not have any selection 
bar above Rs. 1,300 as proposed. To choose officers for 
further promotion would bo very invidious, and rather 
difficult to decide, and lie had no reason to suppose it 
would be necessary. Probably it would be more 
difficult on the professorial side than on the administra- 
tive side. 

S2,S49. The Service was quite a young one in the 
United Provinces. Out of 31 officers there were 23 who 
had less than 10 years’ service, so that there was no 
fear of stagnation of promotion at present. 

82,850. AVith regard to the extension of the cadre, he 
would personally like to see the Inspectorate doubled. 
He considered the charge of an Inspector at present 
was a great deal too heavy, and in consequence he was 
not able to see enough of liis schools. Ho would like to 
see in each Division two inspectors, one the inspector 
of the Division, and the other an additional insj>ector. 
He would not alter the size of the division, but merely 
put an extra Inspector into the existing one. The divi- 
sions had been arranged in order to correspond with 
the revenue divisions, and his Government would 
prefer to keep that system. It was a better unit, 
and it brought the inspecting officers into closer con- 
tact with the Revenue Officers. So that assuming the 
same divisions were kept he thought it was advisable, 
even at present, to have double the number of in- 
spectors. He would have, besides the inspector, and 
working under him an additional inspector. Tile post 
would be similar to that of a junior inspector under 
the Board of Education in England. There were 
10 divisions in the United Provinces. There was one 
small division which had just been started, and he 
thought one inspector would be sufficient fov that for 
the present. 

82.851. lie did not think very many additions were 
needed to the professorial side One or two more 
officers were required at the Muir Central College in 
connection with the science teaching and English, and 
lie thought at the Government College at Benares 
another English professor was required; but after that 
he did not anticipate any further need for extension. 
He did not think any move demonstrators were 
needed. 

82.852. Ho urged the importance of the Director 
of Public Instruction becoming a Secretary to Govern- 
ment. His main object in doing so was to seo that 
tho officer at the head of that important Depart- 
ment should have definite and regular access to 
Government. 

82.853. (Sir Murray JTammick.) There was no offi- 
ciating Deputy Director in the Department. There 
were Assistant Directors. There was one permanent 
appointment of an Assistant Director, and another 
officer temporarily appointed to work out the finan- 
cial schemes necessitated by tho grants from the 
Government of India. If tho witness’s scheme for a 
Secretary to Government were brought in, he would 
have an entirely different organisation. He would 
then have Chief Inspectors or Deputy Directors in 
charge of each Department; that was to say one for 
technical education, one for female education, one 
for secondary education, and one for primary educa- 
tion. They would not be Secretaries to Government. 


la Fosse. [ Continued . 


8^,854. With regard to holidays, he thought the 
professorial side of the Education Department 
leceived more holidays than most other Services in 
India, but not so the inspection branch. When the 
schools were closed the inspectors had to carry on 
their administration work, which was now the 
heaviest part of their duties. They were allowed to 
go up to the liills 011 duty for two months in May 
and June, but they took their 11 ork with them. 

82,855. The witness said be communicated with the 
Secretariat mainly by demi-official correspondence. 
He did not see tile office notes on the file. Sir John 
Hewett had introduced the latter system, hut he 
understood the Secretaries to Government did not 
like it; they thought it rather restrained the freedom 
of their criticisms, so they persuaded Sir John to 
adopt in placo of that system, one of allowing them 
to write demi-officially to the Director for any 
further information they might want on a point. 

82,83G. With regard to the question whether the wit- 
ness did not think his proposed scheme of a Secretary 
to Government would interfere with his touring, he said 
that the Director of Public Instruction at tho present 
time could no longer bo an inspecting officer. All he 
could possibly do was to make brief journeys from 
headquarters to schools where there was some impor- 
tant point like a question of a building grant to 
discuss 011 the spot with the local committee. 

82.857. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) The witness thought 
a man made Secretary to Government would not have 
less time than he had at present for his particular 
work but more. At present a very great deal of the 
witness’s time was taken up in noting for the Secre- 
tariate on questions which had been sent up to it, and * 
on which the Secretaries required more information, 
or which they did not quite clearly understand. The 
number of demi-official letters he had to write in the 
course of a year ran to many hundreds. Of that work 
lie would, under his scheme, be freed at once, and 
mul would probably have more time than ho had at 
present for touring about. 

82.858. Members of tho public interested in educa- 
tion had sufficient opportunities of bringing their 
influence and their knowledge before the Government. 
The non-official bodies frequently addressed the 
Government direct. Government was also constantly 
appointing committees composed of officials and non- 
officials, to consider various aspects of education. 
This system would still continue under his scheme. 

52.859. Ho justified tho appointment of another 
Indy member to tlic Indian Education Service on two 
grounds, one to assist the Chief Inspectress, and the 
other because in itself the appointment was necessary 
in connection with the training of women teachers. 
The now assistant inspectress would have to be a lady 
qualified to supervise the teaching of women under 
training. That duty would take up a considerable 
amount of her time, and when she was free from that 
she could go round inspecting schools. The Chief 
Inspectress at tho present moment was not able to see 
anything like the number of schools she would like to 
see, owing to tho physical impossibility of getting 
over the Province fast enough. He thought the DtS 
pertinent was on tho eve of a large expansion in 
regard to female education. In that matter he 
rather differed from Miss Stuart. His own opinion 
was that tho Indians of the Province were waking up 
very suddenly to tho necessity of female education. 
He was constantly being applied to for monetary 
assistance for new schools, and lie thought if another 
lady of high qualifications, who could do pioneer work, 
wore appointed, tlioro would probably be a much more 
rapid expansion. 

82,8GQ, (Mi*. Abdur Rahim.) There was no special 
agency in the Department to supply information and 
suggestions with regard to the education of Muham- 
madans in tho Province. There was only tho ordinary 
agency. As a matter of fact, non-official bodies of 
Muhammadans were very useful in that respect, and 
ho would rather leave it to non-official bodies to give 
Government their advice in regard to tho actual 
requirements of Muhammadans, than have an official 
hierarchy to deal with the matter. When any sugges- 
tions came from non-official bodies, the witness would 
always consult one of his Muhammadan officers to see 
whether such suggestions wore likely to be effective. 
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82,8Gl. Tho witness preferred not to give any opinion 
at present as to whether it would be a great advantage 
to tho Educational Department to have the work of 
looking after Muhammadan education concentrated 
in one particular officer, ns a Committee was now 
sitting on the matter, and would report hereafter. 

82,802. (Mr. Madyc.) The seven inspectresses who 
were employed in the Department wore inspectresses 
in charge of circles, and were chosen from the domi- 
ciled community in this country. They had gained 
their experience in teaching schools. He quite 
thought that locally educated girls, Anglo-Indians and 
others, were fit for the post of inspectress. 

S2,SG3. (Mr. Macdonald.) Tho witness said the fact 
that a professor could not pass the higher standard 
examination in the Indian vernacular would not in 
the least affect his efficiency as a professor. The 
higher grade professors could get on perfectly well 
with only a knowledge of English, 

82,864. (Mr. Fisher.) "With regard to the question 
of the Secretariat, it was the case that Mr. Orange 
had laid special stress upon the fact that. the Secre- 
taries were alwnys changing, and that therefore a 
great deal of the Director’s time was wasted in 
making tlie acquaintance of the new Secretarj’ 1 , 
getting into touch with him, and practically informing 
him of the state of affairs with regard to education 
in the Province. Since tho witness liad been a 
Director for seven years there had been six Secretaries 
in the Department in charge of education. In addi- 
tion to that, local and municipal education was under 
the Financial Secretary, and there had been four or 
five changes there. So that altogether lie supposed 
he bad to deal with 11 officers as Secretaries. He 
could not say what the number of Under Secretaries 
was, but probably it was considerably more. That was 
really one of the fundamental aspects of the question. 

S2,86o. (Mr. Sly.) The witness said lie believed the 
last promotion made from the Provincial Service to 
the Imperial Service in the United Provinces took 
place about ten years ago. 

82,8G6. The witness then declared that the Director 
could not be a regular touring officer. The question 
was dealt with by Mr. Orange, who, when Director- 
General of Education, called tho Governments atten- 
tion to the fact that, under tho altered conditions, the 
Director was largely an administrative officer and his 
tours must be of short duration and only for special 
purposes. As Secretary to Government tlie Head of 
the Education Department would have more rather 
than less time for visiting institutions. He would be 
m tho position of the Secretary in the Public Works 
Department, who spent a considerable period of the 
cold weather and rainy season in visiting various 
works. If tlie Secretary was required to make regular 
tours of long duration tho witness would agree that 
there might be a conflict of interest between the Head 
of a Department whose duties took him out on tour 
and those of a Secretary whose duties were mainlv 
concerned with the office, but he would only have to 
run out for short visits, and that would not prevent 
Ins keeping m touch with the Department. The wit- 
ness admitted there was a wider aspect of the case in 
connection with the effect of educational policy on the 
people of tho country, but considered a Director would 
be able to view questions from tliat point of view hist 
as well as a Secretary who had no previous experience 

rL« clwCi « 10t V T TH re i no neocl for officer 

I vnnrf m? the .Province and the educational 

' The Head of a Province, if not satisfied that 
propel co-ordination would result from a proposal 
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necessary. If the Director of Public Instruction were 
invariably the Secretary to Government that would 
operate to a certain extent in limiting the selection 
of an officer who could bo Director of Public Instruc 
tion. The head of the Educational Branch would be 
an officer specially selected, and would, not be selected 
unless he was able to perform the Secretariat work as 
well as the administrative work. An officer unsuited 
for Secretarial work would not be even now suitable 
for a Directorship because the work of a Director at 
present was largely secretarial; he had a great deal of 
drafting of letters to Government, drafts were sent 
to him from the Government in order that he might 
look into them, and he also corresponded with other 
Departments and with Managers of Institutions 
The present system led to a great waste of time and 
expenditure of labour. At present when the Director 
sent up a proposal to Government he had to make it 
sufficiently full to avoid the necessity of its being 
returned to him. As a matter of fact, if the Director 
of Public Instruction were Secretary to Government 
he would have to do much less drafting of letters and 
important despatches than at present. Instead of 
having to send up a formal proposal to Government 
at great length lie would probably disjiose of it himself 
at once, or if necessary, see tlie Lieutenant-Governor 
about it, explain tlie matter to him, and <>et it 
disposed of by a stroke of tho pen, 

82.867. The witness did not agree that his case was 
largely based ‘ on a ve 2 y exaggerated idea of tlie 
importance of tlie Secretary, and said a great many 
unimportant matters liad to be dealt with at con- 
siderable length by the Director because the Secretary 
to Government was not familiar with the working of 
Education. 

82.868. With regard to access to the head of the 
province the witness did not know that there wag a 
specific order of the Government of India that tho 
head of a Department should have the right of access; 
at any rate there was no specific order in tho United 
Provinces that the Director of Public Instruction 
should have regular access to the Lientenant-Govemor. 
With regard to the possibility of a Governor of a Pro- 
vince having ten to fifteen advising Secretaries 
instead of two or three as at present, the witness 
presumed that the Governor of a Province would have 
a Council, and having so many Secretaries would not 
add to his work. It would not increase the number 
of cases presented to him. His proposal simply 
amounted to the present Director becoming Secretary 
to Government with the various Departments of 
Education, Technical. Female, Secondary, and 
Elementary, under him. There were already two 
deputies, a Chief Inspectress and a Director of " 
Technical Instruction, and in addition to that his 
proposal involved one for Secondary Education and 
one for Elementary Education. 

82.869. ^ (Mr. Gohhale.) With regard to a proposal 
to recruit for some of the highest professors from 
among men who had done distinguished work in 
England instead of bringing out men who were new 
and untried, the witness said recruitment to a certain 
extent was now made from such men. At present 
such an officer was being recruited to a vacant post at 
Benares, but in order to obtain him a higher initial 
salary had to bo paid. If special terms were offered- 
m each case ho would certainly favour the recruit- 
ment of men who had done distinguished work in anv 
particular subject. Ho should he glad to see the 
experiment tried, us lie believed that having brilliant 
gradiiates placed Under such men would tend to raise 
the standard of learning generally in the country. 

82.870. (jU?'. _ Chauhal .) Tlie witness said that pre- 

suming the Director was not made a Secretary to 
™,w nme * nt 7, there should be a Deputy 

addl * ion to the Assistant -Director. At 
Lf}»nr.V i 6 ^■ 5Slstan t Director had no executive •' 
admin7^Ji Ut W , aB mQl ' ely in the office to assist in 
* tlon ; . 7 not issue orders in his own 

orders ^ voldd ^ttlo chance of contradictory . 

1S ,? ,ed portions of the work would be 
‘t ,t° tk® Deputy Director and things would 

nnnh£T rt him to the Director which he was 
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82.871. {Sir Theodore Morison.) The witness said 
that at present anybody, whether a lecturer or pro- 
fessor, was styled A< Professor 5 ’ in the Civil List and 
therefore the term u Professor ” was no guide ns to 
the kind of duties or the standard of work done. 

52.872. On the subject of dividing up the depart- 
ment into branches, the witness said there was a want 
of elasticity in the present system. If it were left to 
him he would re-organise the administration at onco 
into different branches as was done at Whitehall. In 
the present circumstances, however, that system would 
he exceeding cumbrous. Supposing, for instance, in 
a technical school an extra sweeper was required, tho 
Headmaster of the school would send on the proposal 
to the Director of Technical Industries, who would 
probably require further information ns to why an 
extra sweeper was necessary. The Headmaster would 
then probably explain why, and the Director of 
Industries might accept that explanation and pass on 
the case to the Director giving his reasons why the 
extra sweeper was necessary. The -Director would 
then deal with the case and probably want to know 
what the numbers were and why an extra sweeper 
was required in the school and not required ill n 
school of the same size somewhere else. That would 
have to go hack to the Headmaster and conic up again 
to the Director through the same channel. In the 
end it. might he found there was some special reason 
for it. Tlie Director would then have to make out a 
long statement of the ease and sqnd it up to the 
Secretary, who would go through the file, perhaps find 
that, further information was required, and the whole 
thing might have to go hack again through the 
Director and the -Director of Industries to tho Head- 
master. In that way a proposal was sometimes made 
a shuttlecock of for months with a great deni of 
waste of time. 


82.873. As to the necessity of having in the office an 
officer specially in charge of University education the 
witness said he was a member of tlie Syndicate and of 
various Boards of Studies and Faculties and took a 
deep interest in University education, so that lie 
would prefer to keep that matter in liis own hands 
if he had the time; hut he could understand a state 
of tilings in which lie would have to delegate the 
work to some one else. 

82.874. At present there was nothing except the 
Directorship to which the Professorial branch could 
look forward, and the chances of a Professor being 
made Director were much less than that of an 
Inspector. He thought the suggestion that there 
should be some prize open to the Professorial branch 
was a good one but would like to consider it carefully 
before lie committed himself to it 

82.875. ( Lord lionuldshay .) The witness said it was 
quite true that the Director of Public Instruction ill 
the United Provinces had not the power of creating 
the post of a sweeper though he could appoint one to 
a. vacant post. 

82,870 (Mr. Jennings.) The witness stated that ho 
had not said no grade of Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,800 was 
necessary for the Indian Educational Service but that 
there might be some difficulties in exercising patron- 
age. If the Government were prepared to raise the 
pay from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,800 he should not like to 
stand in the w r ay of his own Department and would 
welcome any increase. 

82,877. He woud be in favour of a contributory 
Provident Fund for the Indian Educational Service 
and all branches of the Service so that some pro- 
vision might lie made for widow's and orphans. Tho 
officers should he allowed to contribute also to a Fund 
for increased pension. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


(I. A.'Wathun. Esq., Professor, 

UVrffrH Statement ntaiing to the Education De- 
partment. ftcinrj a Memorandum* of certain 
Members *>f the Indian Educational Service, 
I'nnjnlt, n.\ drawn up at a meeting held in Lahore 
tm Saturday. April the oth. 

82,878. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — Recruit- 
ment to follow tho existing practice and to be by 
selection. 

82.S79. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
The first year of probation ought to be spent mainly 
in learning the language, and preparing for profes- 
sional duties, for example. Junior Inspectors, in 
order to gain executive and administrative expe- 
rience. might, work witli Senior Inspectors during 
tliis period. Greater facilities might be given for 
Study Leave. 

82.880. (III.) Conditions of service.— The duties 
of an Indian Educational Officer may ho considered 
to be ns responsible mid important as those of an 
Executive Officer, and therefore the Indian Educa- 
tional .Service should Ijo rogardod as n specialized 
brunch of the Civil Service. Its present conditions 
tend to mafic the prestige of the Sorvice very small, 
and it is there fore submitted that, as a partial moans 
of improving this, the Director of Public Instruction 
in every province should ho a .Secretary to Govern- 
ment. 

The present pay of tlie Indian Educational Service 
makes its prospects worse than those of any other 
Imperial Service. It may bo homo in mind that tho 
Educational Service is recruited from graduates in 
honours, men who have frequently had considerable 
teaching experience, and who have come out to India 
later than members of other Public Services. Somo 
of them arc married when appointed, and are unable 
to live, iu largo stations, upon tlioir present initial 
salary, in a manner fitting their position. Others, 
again, came out to special appointments and cannot 

* The memorandum was signed by tlie following- members who 
were present: — JI. Crosse, W. T. Wright, G. A. Wathcn, L. P. 
.Saunders, L. ‘Ileath, F. It. Tomlinson, J. R, (lately, H. L. O. 
Garrett, J. 15. Parkinson, J3. H, Wiltsdon. Messrs, Knowltnn, 
Wyatt and Sanderson not being in Lahore were unable to sign 
though they were in general agreement with the recommendations 
put forward. Mr. Hcmmy was absent on long leave. 


Government College, Lahore. 

hope to be appointed to aii}' administrative post. For 
such, special terms should be arranged. 

82.881. (IV.) Conditions of salary, — Rs. 500 a 
ill on til would ordinarily, however, seem sufficient ta 
attract suitable men to join the service, but the 
present scale of increments ceasing at Rs. 1,000 a 
month would seem insufficient to keep them contented. 
To remedy that it is suggested that increments should 
bo continued to Rs. 1,500 a month and that this scale 
be retrospective so far as, when sanctioned, to affect 
officers in the same way as it would have done had it 
been in force .wlion they joined. This is suggested so 
as not to deprive officers of benefits which, it is be- 
liovod, they were about to receive and which have 
been deferred owing to the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. Further it is suggested that 25 por cent, 
of tho service in each province should have their 
increments continued up to Rs. 1,800 by annual incre- 
ments of Rs. 100. In all cases officers drawing per- 
sonal allowances should be permitted to continue to 
bold tho same until tho proposed maximum is reached. 

82.882. (V.) Conditions of leave. — It is strongly 
felt that first leave should bo allowed after five years 
instead of eight as at prosont. 

82.883. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — The Indian 
Educational Sorvico is certainly the worst off of all 
tho Public Services as regards pensions, and it is 
therefore submitted that the pensions in future 
should ho as follows: — 
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So.BSi. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial.— Since the work sn which 
the Indian Educational Officers aro engaged is essen- 
tially on "Western lines, it seems to us that appoint- 
ments in that service should be given to men who 
Jm vo boon trained in the West. Administrative posts 
should in nil cases bo reserved for men of Western 
birth as well as Western training. 

Division of the service into Imperial and Provin- 
cial is satisfactory except that it loads to the appoint-' 
incut in the Provincial Service of men as Professors 
and Inspectors who have not necessarily had the best 
possible training for such work, and, in that they 
have usually had no Western training whatever, 
they nro hardly in a position to impart or supervise 
education on the most up-to-date Western lines, nor 
in accordance with British ideals. ■ We think, there- 
fore, that such Professorships and Inspectorships, 
at present reserved for the Provincial Service, should 
ho gradually incorporated in the cadre of the Indian 
Educational Service. As the immediate introduction 
of any such .scheme would lead to heart-burning it is 
suggested that posts should he provided for the In- 
spectors by tho creation of Joint Inspectorships and 
that a number of posts, at present in tho subordinate 
service, bo raised to the Provincial Service. 

*2,885. (VIII.) Relation of Indian Educational 
Service to the Indian Civil Service and Services. — 


This has already been dealt with under paragraph 
S2,SS0. It may, however, be reiterated that tho 
Educational Service, consisting for the major part of 
older men of academic qualifications and previous 
practical experience, should be recognized as a defU 
ni to branch of tho Civil Service, and as such should be 
entitled to adequate recognition in the Table of Pre- 
cedence. Its present subordinate official position is 
hardly compatible with the prominence given to 
education in India at the present day. At present 
it is an undoubted fact that the prestige of the Indian • 
Educational Service has been injuriously affected by 
tho fact that members of other Services are appointed 
to what may be considered the prize posts of the 
Indian Educational Service, and by tho fact that the 
pay of the Head of the Department compares very 
unfavourably with that of the Heads of other De- 
partments. In the Punjab, for instance, Mr. Renouf 
(I.C.S.) was appointed to act as Director of Public 
Instruction and recently Major Stephenson (I.M.S.) 
was appointed Principal of Government College and 
not only that, but on higher pay than men in tho 
Educational Service would hare received. 

82,886. (IX.) Other points not hitherto dealt 
with. — Owing to his many duties the utility of an 
officer holding a teaching appointment is greatly in- 
creased by his living near his work and it is there- 
fore submitted that quarters should be provided in 
all such cases. 


Hu. G. A. Wathen, called and examined. 


H‘2,887. (Oh airman.) The witness said he was Pro- 
fessor of English at the Government College, Lahore, 
which chair lio had held for about eighteen months, 
previously occupying the chair of History and Econo- 
mics, but only teaching Economics. He came to India 
at the age of twenty-six and had been in the Service 
for nearly nine years. At Cambridge he took the 
Classical Tripos, Second Class, and then went to the 
Universities of Bonn and Paris. Eor a time he was 
private secretary to a Member of the Cabinet and 
then Assistant Master at Tonbridge School for two 
years. He represented the officers of the Indian 
Education Service in the Punjab. The written state- 
ment put in, although drafted in a hurry, was fairly 
representative of the views of the Service. 

S2,8SS. The witness approved of the present system 
of recruitment by selection, and considered that no 
Indian ought to be appointed in England, as he 
thought in the case of Indians there would be better 
selection in India. Men who had had tlieir education 
in England could apply for sendee to the Local 
Governments, and it might happen there was a man 
in India who would make a better professor or College 
tutor than the man who had been to England, and 
that man might go to England later to obtain experi- 
ence. The witness would class all Professorships on 
the same basis, whether they were held by English- 
men or Indians. In the Government Colleges an 
Indian might hold a Full Professorship, but be was a 
member of the Provincial Service, while an English- 
man was a member of the Imperial Service. He 
favoured putting all the superior posts together, and 
those of less importance in another* category. 

82,839. With regard to the age of recruitment he 
thought it would be inadvisable for a man to come 
to India before he was about twenty-seven years of 
age. Tho average in the Punjab now wns between 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight. 

82,890. The witness said the work performed by 
Assistant Professors in liis own College was at the 
discretion of the Professor who was responsible for 
the subject and could divide the teaching between 
liimsolf and his assistant as he thought fit. In the 
case °f History , Indian History was taught by the 
Indian Professor and English History by the English 
Professor. Tn the case of Mathematics the M.A. 
work was done by the Professor and the B.A. and 
i .A. work by the Assistant Professor. Where a sub- 
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the M.A. or. M.Sc. Degree of an Indian University,, 
and, if they continued to do good work, they might 
go on leave without pay and take a Degree in 
England. If they kept up their subject and proved 
themselves competent scholars and teachers they 
should ultimately be promoted to the posts of Pro- 
fessors, and lie should rather expect them to be 
selected. The Secretary of State, when the matter 
was left to him, did not necessarily appoint a man 
who had experience of teaching, whereas the men wlu> 
had acted as Assistant Professors and had shown keen- 
ness in their subject and had gone so far as to give 
up their pay for a year or two to go to England would 
make move efficient Professors than young men who 
had had no experience. The full Professorship should 
be a prize post for the men who had done good work. 

82.891. With reference to tile conditions of service 
the witness said the officers in liis Branch were 
generally dissatisfied with the conditions, which they 
considered, subordinate, and they asked for a general 
levelling up of the Department both in prestige and 
in salary. The} 7 desired to keep the present time- 
scale, but to extend it up to Rs. 1,500 and to. have 
further increments in special cases rising up to 
Rs. 1,800. Those receiving Its. 1,800 would normally . 
be senior officers against whom nothing had been 
reported. He should like to see the principle of strict ■ 
selection, blit it might be invidious and cause more 
discontent than it was worth. He considered, how-, 
ever, a man should certainly be tested for competency. 

82.892. With reference to the remarks in the written 
statement on the Indian Civil Service, the witness, 
said there was very little difference in the examina- 
tion passed by an Indian Civil Servant and that passed 
by Professors, most of. whom had taken an Honours 
School at some Universit} 7 . The men recruited for 
education became Professionals in Education, while . 
Indian Civil Servants became professionals in another 
kind of work. 

82.893. The witness said he would have professors 
and administrative officers on the same time-scale. 
With regard to the question of remaining on the time- 
scale with all the Service conditions, or engagement 
for a shorter period without pension, on a Provident 
T und with a stated salary, the witness said he would 
prefer the Service conditions and believed that would 
be the preference of his colleagues. Teachers came 
out to this country because they saw 7 a certain amount 
of safety in their posts. He himself was actually 
getting more pay in England than ho received in 
India, hut he came out deliberately because there wns 
a pension. 

82.894. On the subject of its being valuable for 
education to appoint a Professor from time to time 
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Lo occupy a chair for a short period, the witness 
thought that would bo better done by the University 
than by the Colleges. 

82,895. With regard to the relationship of officers 
with the Deputy Commissioners, the witness said his 
colleagues in the Inspecting Branch informed him that 
it was a somewhat invidious position for them to be 
forced to call on the Doputy Commissioner; they 
'would naturally call on him, hut thoy did not like the 
existence of an order to do so. It was a sontimontal 
grievance chiefly because the Inspector had to be in 
close contact with the Deputy Commissioner on many 
matters. 

82.899. AVith reference to vacations the witness said 
there was a long vacation of twolvo weeks and the 
ordinary gazetted holidays, and there was now to be a 
week at Easter in consideration of giving up the holi- 
day on the last Saturday of the month. 

82,897. It was important that leave should be given 
after five years instead of eight, as far as Inspectors 
were concerned., as they could not get to England in 
the vacation as the Professors were able to do. 

82, SOS. AVith regard to pension, the witness said the 
officers objected both to the period and to the amount. 
He could not speak for his colleagues, but ho was 
inclined to think that shortening the period would 
he an attraction. It was stated ill the prospectus 
that pensions were obtainable after ton years’ service, 
one-sixtieth of the pay for every year, but tile pro- 
spectus omitted to mention that before a man could 
receive a pension he had to bo broken down in health 
and certified by a Medical Board. On the face of 
the prospectus it appeared that nil officer would be 
eligible for a pension after ten years. 

S2,$99. (Sir Theodore Aforison.) The witness said 
that as Professor of English ho took every class in the 
College, AT. A., B.A. and F.A. : the M.A, was equiva- 
lent to Classical Moderations, the B.A. work to sixth 
form, and the I*\ A. , to fifth form education. The 
M.A. was "a combined class of about 25, the B.A. class 
would number 2-10 altogether each year, wild the F.A. 
210 also. University teaching was not very largo, and 
the tendency was more and more to throw the Univer- 
sity teaching upon the University. The work of a 
College tutor was very considerable, and was that of 
a good House-Master. The qualifications, as far as 
the F.A. and B.A. were concerned, really required a 
first-rate Public Schoolmaster. In tlio M.A. classes 
he lectured twice a week, but othor Professors 
lectured much more often. The M.A. students received 
ten lectures a week, and tlio B.A. nine and Composi- 
tion classes, 

82.900. AVith reference to the term ** Professor ” 
tlio witness said that to men who came out from 
England the title was suggestive of the Regius Pro- 
fessor, hut most of the work done was not University 
work. Ho should prefer to call himself a Tutor and 
Lecturer. 

82.901 . The witness thought there was work for 
eminent specialists in tlio Punjab University to stimu- 
late interest in a subject. At present a special Uni- 
versity Professor came out for six months in the year 
and had classes of about 25 students. A mail who 
was permanently in India would have classes equally 
large. The History M.A. class was as largo as the 
English. I-Ie did not think it was so desirable to have 
a specialist in English, as the typo of person who 
lectured on English in England would find no work 
in India. 

82.902. Tlie witness said his proposal was to recruit 
Indians to the Subordinate Service and give them a 
chance of being promoted, while appointing English- 
men direct. A Professor would ordinarily join at 
about 27, and the Indian who was available for a full 
Professorship at 27 would probably already be in 
employment. An Indian wlio had gone to England 
and taken a Degree at an English University would 
apply for admission to the Service to the Bocal 
Governments, enclosing testimonials from the men 
who had taught him in England. AVith reference lo 
testing tlio merits of the candidates in England and 
India he thought in the case of Indians there would 
he no difficulty, as most of tlicrn had been graduates 
of Indian Universities and would be known to he in 
the field. In Botany, for instance, there would not he 
•cany men in India qualified to take up a Professor- 
ship. The first consideration to he decided would ho 


whether tho recruitment for the post was to be made 
in England or in India, and that he would leave to 
the Bocal Government. 

82.903. (Mr, Chavhal.) With reference to the pro- 
posal in tho written statement that administrative 
posts should be reserved for men of Western birth 
us well as AA r estern training, the witness said his 
position was that every Director should be a man of 
Western birth and Western education, and that a 
man of Western birth and Western training should be 
in every Inspecting Division. Men of Eastern birth 
might occupy an administrative post, but for tlie 
present the control of education should be under men 
of Western birth and training. He defined adminis- 
trative posts as Principalships, Directorships, and 
one Inspectorship in each Division. He would wel- 
come an Indian Inspector, as both points of view 
should be found in every Division. To that extent 
the remark in the written statement was modified. 

82.904. On the point of an Indian student in 
England, being probably unknown to Bocal Govern- 
ments, the witness said that when appointments were 
made in England they might be made to any Province, 
and other Provinces might not he aware of a. good 
Mathematician wlio had been a student in Bengal 
or Bombay, but it would be possible for such a man 
to register his name with Bocal Governments as a 
candidate for a post. The objection to a man being 
nominated in England was that there might be a 
hotter Indian in India. 

82.905. AVith regard to Professors going to England 
frequently in tlie long vacation, tlie witness said that 
until lie was married he went home every year. 

82.906. (Mr. OoJchalc.) The witness said he took 
his Degree at Cambridge in the Classical Tripos with 
Second Class Honours, which included Greek Philo- 
sophy, Greek and Roman History, and Political 
Economy. He caiuo to India nine years ago as a 
Headmaster and served as such for five weeks. AA 7 hen 
an Assistant Master to a Public School in England lie 
was given to understand by the India Office that lie 
would he Headmaster of a Public School in India, 
but he found the school had not the remotest resem- 
blance to an English Public School, and, as there 
was a vacancy' in an institution which seemed to him 
to resemble more closely 7 a Public School, he accepter! 
tho position. Ho had lectured on Economics for about 
six or seven y’cars. 

82.907. A\ 7 ith reference to tho proposal in the 
written statement that Provincial Service Inspector- 
ships should bo transferred to the Indian Educational 
Service, and that recruitment for the Indian Educa- 
tional Service should be as now, the witness said liis 
own position was to abolish tho Education Service as 
such. There would, however, be Assistant Professors 
or Lecturers and full Professors or Lecturers and a 
higher section and a lower ■section of the Service. 
Ho would not necessarily recruit for the higher 
section in England ; that would be at the discretion 
of tlio Bocal Government. Any officer recruited might 
be recruited at once into tlio higher section. His 
scheme was to select the best man available for the 
post at the time, and tho Bocal Government might 
make tho selection or request the Secretary of State 
to do so. AVhen a Professorship became vacant the 
initiative would bo taken by the Bocal Government, 
and if they had a man on tlie spot they 7 might take 
him. As an example, there might be a post of Pro- 
fessor of Economics carrying with it a certain pay. If 
tho Local Government had a man, they 7 should put 
him in direct, or tlioy could put in an Assistant 
Professor, or ask tho Secretary of State for a man, 
hut tlio Secretary of State should not select an 
Indian. Indians recruited in England would have a 
chanco of getting, as now, into the Provincial Service. 
His objection to the Secretary 7 of State was that he 
was not in a position to know what men were avail- 
able. By his scheme the Bocal Government would not 
omit the claim of any 7 Indian even if tlie Indian was 
in England. An Indian in England wlio wanted a 
Professorship would be able to write to the Bocal 
Governments asking to bo considered as a candidate 
in tlio^ event of a Professorship becoming vacant; 
otherwise he would have to compete against Indians 
in India. He regarded the English door for Indians 
ns the hack door into tho Service. Ho did not think 
that Indians with the highest degrees would be found 
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moro in England than in India; there were many men 
in India who had been to England who would apply 
for posts. Ho had not the slightest doubt that for 
all Professorships Indians might be obtained with 
European Degrees. The Secretary of State might 
make a narrower selection in the case of ail Indian 
than the Local Government would do. 

82,90$. With regard to the remark in the written 
statement that there were certain appointments which 
non-European? should not hold the witness said he 
meant Directorships and Principnlships, with the 
reservation that there should be a European Inspector 
in every Division with an Indian Inspector. Although 
he had no official experience of the work of Indian 
inspectors ho knew them and did not suggest for a 
moment that they had not done their work satis- 
factorily. AH ho* was asking for was a guarantee 
that the control should be Western. 

82,000. With reference to the remark in liis written 
statement that “ Given two men, one an Indian and 
the other an European, in a position where much 
patronage is to be bestowed, the Indian will have 
greater difficulties to overcome, greater pressure to 
withstand, and more criticisms to face,” the witness 
said that did not apply to the Professorial branch but 
to Inspectors. He did not mean that an Inspector 
would not bo ablo to withstand tho difficulties, but 
used it as an argument for having European Inspec- 
tors in order to increase tho likelihood of efficiency, 
progress, and contentment. Ho was not suggesting 
that Englishment should bo brought in where Indians 
woro at present, but an increase both of Indians and 
Europeans. 

82,910. Ho had been told by some Indians that they 
proferred a European officer for the control of the 
schools or tho districts, and that was his experience 
after nino years fairly close contact with the Indian 
public. 

S2,9H. The witness said ho was working towards 
the ideal of bringing Indians more and more into tho 
work and ultimately entrusting the control to them, 
but lie thought this would ho best guaranteed by 
having at present Western control. He- should not 
like to hazard a conjecture ns to how Jong that 
control would bo necessary. 

82,912. The witness said lie had no statistics to 
show that, as put forward in the written statement, 

** a very large number of students in Lahore left the 
so-called National Colleges to enter Colleges under 
Western management.” He had heard that young 
men desirous of entering Government Service thought 
it was more advantageous for them to take a Degree 
from a Government College or from a College where 
there was a European Principal because they con- 
sidered such n certificate carried more weight with 

(The witness withdrew.) 

Stephen’s College, Delhi. 

should ho allotted to tho post, not to the person. 
The person shall be freo to make liis own movements 
in his own profession, and not be bound by Service 
Regulations. 

(2) The objection to (a) would come from those 
who regard tho Directorship of Public Instruction 
as the goal of tho Service. They would regard a 
purely University career as leading away from, and 
not np to, tho highest posts. The objection is valid, 
if the Directorship were the only end in view. But 
now posts are now being made in the Universities 
thorns elves, such as University Professorships, carry- 
ing with tliein high remuneration. These would be 
tho goal of a “University Service.” [I would gladly 
outline a scheme for a “ University Service ” if it 
would help the work of tho Commission to consider 
it. I am perfectly certain if its prospects were fnade 
clear, and it was put forward as a career in itself, 
it would attract a far more scholarly typo of men 
than those who are now being recruited.] 

(3) Personally, however, I shall look forward with 
more hope to (h) than to (a). The ultimate question 
to bo faced, on tho University side, is the position 
of the Government Colleges themselves, for which 
recruitment takes place. The history of these is, 
that then* were established as !* Model Colleges ” in 
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IVriffen slut cnicnf relating to the Educational 
Service. 

82,920. (1) I regard a separation of University 
from School inspection work as ultimately necessary 
under modern conditions. University lifo in India 
lias now advanced beyond the crude, elementary stage. 
Residential teaching Universities are being formed. 
University professorships are being founded. Post 
graduate research work is coming to the front. The 
whole situation is altered from the earlier days when 
a teacher’s work could be interchanged with inspec- 
tion work and -rice versa. Our modern Indian 
Universities are offering increasingly wide and im- 
portant careers to those who are engaged in teaching. 
Tho Education services themselves must change with 
the changed conditions. Unfortunately tho only 
important change hitherto (tho division into Imperial 
and Provincial services) has been in a reactionary 
direction. There appear to ine two ways of meeting 
the changed conditions: — 

( a ) A reconstruction of the Education Services on 
7! < W .sis. . Instead of tho old 4 ‘ Imperial ” and 
0 1 r fviiicinl ” Services there might bo a “ University 
Service and n « School Inspection Service.” 

W An . a ]? rillo , n of tko “ Service ” svstem alto- 
gether within the Univcrsitj* sphere. Pay, otc., 


Government officials — they generally took tho F.A; 
from an Indian College and joined the Government 
College afterwords in hope, probably, that a certifi- 
cate from a European Principal would assist them. 

82.913. With reference to the Indian disliking the 
title of Assistant Professor and the European being 
shy of applying the title of Professor to himself, the 
witness thought the title was lightly used by every- 
body. Tli ere was a good deal in the view that Indians 
did not like being called Assistant Professors because 
the Englishmen were called Professors. 

82.914. (JLfr. Macdonald.) The witness said liis 
primary object in going to Bonn and Paris was to 
study the languages and French and German politics, 
as he was intended for a political career; he took no 
examinations in Political Economy at Bonn and Paris. 

82.915. He could not say that ho found any marked 
difference between the Indian Professors and Assis- 
tant Professors who had heen educated in England 
and those educated in India. He was not insisting 
on Western methods of education in order to have 
some guarantee that the "Western method of educa- 
tion in India should be permanent and successful; lie 
advocated Western birth and Western conditions as 
increasing tho likelihood of progress, efficiency and 
contentment, and he thought the Western system of 
education was producing a better type of man. 

82.916. With regard to Secondarj' Education follow- 
ing a definitely English line, the witness said lie did 
not mean by that the men who come to India should 
come from English schools only as opposed to British 
schools. A certain leaven of Public School men was 
required, but those men might come from Scotch 
Public Schools. 

82.917. As to the relationship) of the Inspector with 
the Deputy Commissioner, the witness said he had 
had no personal experience of the matter, but the 
complaint was that the two Services were not treated 
on a level. It was not that the Inspector had to call 
upon the Deputy Commissioner, hut that the latter 
was not bound to receive the Inspector and had been 
know'll to treat him with discourtesy. 

82.918. (Mr. Ahdur llahim.) The witness said there 
was scope for Professorial -work so far as M.A. teach- 
ing was concerned and in the Honors Class for tho 
B.A. also. That class was small but developing. 

82,019. (Sir Murray Uammic7c.) The witness said 
Professors not only had the- twelve weeks’ vacation, 
hut also the holidays gazetted by Government. At 
Christinas the holidays generally extended from 20th 
December to January 1st. When he first came to the 
country the vacation lasted two-and-a-half months and 
there was a fortnight’s holiday at Easter, but later on 
that was changed to twelve -weeks’ vacation and no 
holiday at Easter. There were two days’ holiday for 
the Mu harm m. 
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the early days, when no high standard of College 
efficiency had been ‘ attained by any existing institu- 
tion. The University, then, was a mere examining 
body: tho College was the teaching body. Now the 
situation has markedly changed. Tlio Universities 
are rapidly becoming teaching bodies and nil new 
Universities arc being founded on that basis. Even 
an old examining University like Calcutta has so 
remodelled itself in the past two years that it has 
created, I believe, 15 University Professorships and 
has now a body of 1,000 post-graduate students, 
attached to the University rather than to the sepa- 
rate Colleges. The individual Colleges have also had 
a remarkable development. The criterion of efficiency 
has stepped from that of mere employment of up 
to date apparatus to that of acquiring a living College 
spirit through touch with religious or national or 
civic movements of the country. One College may 
have lakhs of money spent on it and be dead : another 
College may he impecunious but living. The test of 
life in University matters is in touch with living move- 
ments. 

(4) Those two factors (the change in the University 
and the change in the College spirit) have tended to 
drive the Government Colleges into a backwater. 
They have struggled bravely, and even nobly, to got 
back into the open stream ; lint they are crippled and 
hampered by the present service conditions. The 
crude division of f Imperial ’ and * Provincial ’ has 
been a permanent grievance, canvassed by every 
Indian student. The temptation to seek inspector- 
ships, outside the University, has prevented a whole- 
hearted absorption in the life of the University itself. 
The rules and regulations of the c services ' have im- 
peded the healthy growth of the Government Colleges 
themselves ns self, organising institutions in close 
touch with the community. Personally I look forward 
hopefully to the day when these Colleges will he let 
loo<o from the safe harbour of Government patronage 
and direction and launched upon tho rising tide of 
civic life. Tho air there will be found much bracing 
and invigorating than that which now surrounds 
them. They would be supported largely by local and 
provincial patriotism and the public would have a 
deep interest in their welfare. If Government 
Colleges were placed at last in the hand of the com- 
munity the funds released might be used for Univer- 
sity development. Government would be able to 
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82.921. (Chairman .) The witness said lie had been 
for nine years on tho staff of St. Stephen’s College, 
Delhi, which had 212 students, and the Principal ol 
which was Mr. K udrn . The staff numbered 19, eight 
being Europeans and the rest Indians. He fore coining 
to India he had been about six years at Cambridge 
University. For some time he was engaged in Mission 
work in East London, and then went back to take 
up education work at Pembroke College. Outside St. 
Stephen's College lie had had no experience of educa- 
tional work in India except that gained from a little 
University work and inspection work. He had only 
actually visited officially one College, hut he had seen 
a great many colleges in India privately. St. 
Stephen's College was a Missionary College receiving 
a grant-in-aid from the State, the grant being given 
on account of efficiency and the College having a free 
hand in its use. 

32.922. The witness said his main position was 
that the Inspectorate in the Educational Services 
should ho separate from the Professoriate. Most of 
his remarks in the written statement dealt with the 
Professorial side, which was the onlj* side he was 
acquainted with. His scheme was to abolish ( lio 
present system altogether and to recruit to particular 
posts on contract terms. The post might carry pen- 
sions according to length of service. The scheme was 
practically that which existed now outside Government 
Colleges, The staff at St. Stephen's College was pro- 
bably more permanent than the staff of most colleges, 
and quite as permanent as a Government college staff', 
but it might bo that in some outside Colleges many 
officers would not stay to qualify for pension. The 
witness attached some importance to keeping a mini 
on as Professor, as his experience was extremely 
valuable, but he also attached importance to tho 


foster this to-day, as it fostered College development 
in earlier times. It would thus come once more into 
the van of progress. 

(5) If asked therefore to choose between ( a ) and (6) 
I should prefer (b). In that case, so long as the 
Government Colleges still remained entirely under 
State control, tlie only change that would be needed 
would be to attach pay, etc., to each College post, 
and recruit for the post itself. Those on c Service ’ 
pay might have the option of continuing as they 
were, or of changing to ‘ Staff ' pay. Gradually the 
‘ Staff ' pay system would become universal, as old 

* Service 1 claims died out. Then, if the Government 
Colleges were at last ‘ nationalised,’ there would he 
no cumbrous * Service ’ conditions to overcome. 

This then is my main proposition : Either. — The 
creation of a { University Service ’ and the abolition 
of the distinction of * Imperial ’ and 1 Provincial ' 
in this sphere ; Or. — -The abolition of the jiresent 

* Service ' conditions altogether in Government 
University appointments. Of the two alternatives I 
prefer the latter, as more in keeping with the trend 
of modern University life in India. 

(6) I regard this TJniversit i/ question as by far the 
most important which the Commission has to settle 
with regard to Education. In spite of the most 
lavish expenditure of State money (it is computed, 
for instance, that a student in a Government College 
costs the State sixteen times as much as a student 
in a State-aided College) the Government Colleges are 
now keeping in touch with the new spirit of the 
age. The men who are being recruited are, with 
certain unable exceptions, markedly inferior to those 
who came out in the past, and they have no enthu- 
siasm for the present Sen* vice. Men of the highest 
ability prefer to stay at home, on a miserable pittance, 
as Assistant Lecturers in an English University and 
refuse to mine nut to Tudin on treble the pay. Really 
first class men, Indians and English alike, arc offering 
almost daily for educational work, on barely a living 
wage, in State-aided or Private Colleges; but three 
or four times tlie amount of pay will not induce them 
to take posts in a Government College. This state 
of things cannot go on much longer without a 
terrible disaster; for an enlightened Government 
cannot afford to lose touch with the progressive 
elements of higher education and fall hack on mere 
wealth and past prestige. 


called and examined. 

infusion of now elements into the College. Under a 
system of recruitment for post rather than for a 
service there would bo much greater elasticity than at 
present. 

82,923. The witness objected very strongly to the 
present system of cold weather Professorships, because 
thoro was a danger that in the long run it would 
prevent the recruitment of really good men who 
might rise to posts that were open to them, and it 
closed the posts to men who were already in the 
country. As a temporary measure it might have a 
cortain valuo, but educationally it was bad. The 
system he proposed could be established in a Govern- 
ment College as the Universities expanded and as 
University teaching reached a higher level. A free 
atmosphere of competition on the whole was a 
stimulus to education greater than that obtained by 
bringing a man out who gradually rose from one scale 
of pay to anotlior without being free to choose bis 
own post. It was certainly in the interests of the 
College to put a, mail into a post for which he was 
trained, and naturally if he had not the qualifications 
ho would not obtain a post. The fact that each post 
in a Colloge required more and more a specialised 
training was a partial result of the advance of edu- 
cation and would encourage men to specialise. At 
prosont thoro was no very strong spur to a mail to 
gain higher educational qualities. If tlie posts were 
all open to free competition a man who "wished to 
compete would make himself educationally efficient 
by specialising in his spare time and vacations. Tlie 
whole of tlio Professorial chairs should be open to 
competition. It was quite true that oven under tlie 
present system men could not get into a College 
unless they had qualified, but there was a danger 
of stagnation which would he avoided by a freer 
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atmosphere of competition. Now there was a danger 
of Government Colleges getting out of the living cur- 
rent of public life and oi education becoming 

82 921*. He could not conceive of a Government 
College being in the position of St. Stephen s College 
in which eight European Professors were under nil 
Indian Principal. . 

82,925. There wore a number of ways in which 
Government Colleges wore falling behind, though they 
were struggling very hard. A great deal of money 
was baing put into them to keep them up to the lever 
of the best private Colleges, but they had not the 
living spirit of tho private Colleges. A College like, 
Eergusson College in Poona was a living College com- 
pared with a Government College, which gradually 
became formal. Ho hoped by free competition to 
bring tho Government Colleges into the flow of the 
tide ratlior than into a back-water. 

82,925. The witness said he did not consider an 
Indian Principal was an absolute necessity, hut there 
ought to bo the possibility of such a Principal or 
every College. As far as he knew, at present there 
was not even the possibility of an Indian Principal 
being appointed in any Government College. Dr. 

J. C. Bose of Calcutta was a most distinguished man, 
but ho did not think lie would ever he allowed, under 
any circumstances, to become Principal of a Govern- 
ment College. He did not know whether there was 
any legal obstacle, but he did not think there had ever 
been an Indian Principal. He did not attach impor- 
tance to the maintenance of a European element ns 
such in tho College staff. His own experience showed 
him that very often an Indian was able to give the 
Western idea of education better than an English- 
man, just ns in England very often an Englishman 
was able to teach French better than a Frenchman. 

82.927. The witness admitted that those who came 

to tho Missionary Colleges were in rather a different 
category from those who entered tho Education Ber- 
vico, as they were manned by men who were inspired 
with the idea of a great Missionary purpose; but 
apart from Missionary methods the free spirit and 
atmosphere of a Mission or private college was an 
attraction, which men, generally speaking, did not 
find in a Government College. They wore not under 
tho conditions of a definite service and were able to 
change tlieir posts or go elsewhere. He would much 
rather have high qualities in individuals than a very 
compl- r ■ ■ • Eor education to attain a 
high ■ ■ ho, to a great extent, depen- 

dent upon the personality of educators and their 
living spirit. Tho tendency of a service was rather 
to formalise. 

82.928. {Sir Murray Mammich .) The witness ad- 
mitted lie had heard of cases of men who had com© 
out into private Colleges and afterwards endeavoured 
to got into Government, service. He did not for a 
moment say that men were happier in private 
Colleges. There were always men in private Colleges 
who were ready to apply for appointments in Govern- 
ment Colleges, hut ho thought there were a great 
number of mon who wero not anxious to get into 
Government employ. 

82.929. It was not his proposal to abolish Govern- 
ment Colleges altogether, but to nationalise them. 
The College should remain and grow as a college, 
but it should come more and more under other control 
than that of Government. The Government should 
look forward to the time when Government Colleges 
would no longer exist as such, but become local 
Colleges supported by local subscriptions and governed 
bv local eomittees. and in every sense expressing the 
spirit of the place. As to the means by which this 
could be brought about, he did not wish to go into 
detail but simply to moke his main proposition that 
recruitment should bo for posts rather than for 
n Servjce. That was one step forward to nationali- 
sation, Tho new-comers would not necessarily bo 
Government officers. They would probably l>e Govorn- 
ment officers ns long as Government paid them, but ns 
who College gradually became more and more self- 
supporting. and Government paid less and tbc 
im-niiiy more each of the posts would come more and 
Win '\W* r control of thn«e who were supporting 
*» , n ,A e : He asked ^ vo Commission to rc room mend 

• n„M 1 r n £ ? ‘V fctcaoso he believed that 

onid lead on to what he ultimately wished for. 


82.930. With regard to the remark in the written 
statement that a student in a Government College 
costs the Government sixteen times as much as a 
student in a State-aided College, the witness said 
that had been told him by the Principal of ono of 
the leading Colleges in tho Punjab, but ho could not 
give any statistics to support the statement. 

82.931. The remark in the written statement that . 
the men now being recruited were, with certain 
exceptions, markedly inferior to those who canio out 

in the past, was, the witness said, based on his own 
personal knowledge of Government Educational 
officers; it referred entirely to Northern India, ami 
not to the South. He had been looking at the quali- 
fications in the last three or four years of each iiian 
who had come out into the Service, and lie thought 
if they were compared with those of tho men who 
came out ten years ago it would be found that the 
statement was not much, of an exaggeration, if any. 

Ho did not agree that the men \v2io were now coming 
out were quite suitable for the positions they held ; 
ho thought there was a distinct decline in Northern 
India. He had been told that it, was tho easiest 
possible thing to get the very highest men to coinc 
n.s Assistant Lecturers to the Universities in England 
in posts which might |end on to Professorships at 
£150 a year and they would go on for years at that 
rate and yet those men would not come out. to- India. 

52.932. ( ’Mr . Abdur RahimJ) The witness said -Mr. 
JR-udra had been Principal of St. Stephen’s College 
for about eight years, and tho whole of the adminis- 
trative work had been done by him very satisfactorily: . 
Both tho Principal and tho Vice-Principal were 
Indians and did the whole of the administrative - work 
of the College. Tho fact of an Indian being at tiro 
head of a College assisted to bring the whole staff 
more into harmony with the students. The relations 
between the Professors and the students in Missionary 
and private Colleges stood on a different footing from 
those in Government Colleges, and he believed the 
unsatisfactory relationships in Government Colleges 
were due chiefly to the present division into the 
Imperial and Provincial Services; Students recog- 
nised the injustice of cases like Mr. J. C. Bose and- 
others. Where there was division or grievance 
amongst a staff, that division or grievance would be 
found amongst students also. The unity of a staff 
was the most vital element in the unity of the College, 
and that was one of his very strongest objections to 
the division of- the Service into inferior and superior 
branches. He could not understand how it had g ono 
on so long. 

82.933. (Mr. Macdonald.) The witness said that 
when he wag in England last year ho found the Indian 
Educational Service was looked down upon at Cam- 
bridge University, where it was said that it had not 
the standing that it used to have. .Ho had heard that 
it was considered no very great educational honour to 
be a. Professor at an Indian University now, and that 
appeared to be the general feeling, with ‘certain great- 
exceptions, Under the present circumstances of Uni- 
versity and College education in India there .was 
nothing, except Missionary enthusiam, to bring a 
good man to India. Recently he had been anxions to . 
obtain a first-rate man for the Educational Service, 

a man who was 'well versed in games and in every 
way suited for educational work. He wrote and made 
the suggestion and received a letter from the j'oung 
man saying that he had been strongly advised not to 
join the Service by one of tho very highest officers in 
tho Punjab and one of the reasons put forward was 
that it was inadvisable to mix with tho students. 
That state of things would not be changed so long as 
the body of Professors formed a service. He knew of 
no University or College in the whole world based on 
tho system adopted in Indian Government Universities 
and Colleges. 

82,934. With reference to the scheme ho had put 
forward he failed to see any difference between it and 
the ordinary operations of English Colleges and 
Scotch Colleges. His point was that tho College 
itself should be a self-supporting body ultimately, 
and that the Government grants should not be given 
in the form of payment for certain chairs, but should 
be spent by tho University or College authorities as 
was done in tho ordinary English Universities and 
i.olleges; when a clmir was vacant the appointment 
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should not bo made by a Director of Public Instruc- 
tion or a Local Government, but by a qualified Senate 
or committee belonging to' the College. From that, 
in the course of time, further transformation would 
take place in the natural way. 

82,935. (ilfr, Fisher.) "With regard to the qualities 
required in a Professor of an Indian College, the 
witness said that tho work being more or less analo- 
gous to English Public School work lie wanted the 
Public Schoolmaster typo of man, hut the University 
Professor type was also required. The standard to- 
day was higher than when lie first came out and was 
rising. The higher stages of education, such ns M.A. 
classes, were largely growing, and he believed there 
wore over one thousand M.A. students in Calcutta 
at the present time. Tho qualities of a good public 
Schoolmaster were mostly required in tho first two 
Intermediate classes, and in the higher classes there 
was every chance for n man with University qualifi- 
cations making a very deep impression on the students 
it nd also himself rising to University Professorships. 
University Professorships were now coming in like a 
flood, and there would be n very large number in tbc 
course of tho next ten years. His idea was to make 
these posts the goal of tho Professoriate. For n senior 
Mathematical post in a University lie should require in 
the applicant, first, tho highest University qualifica- 
tions, and secondly, character, sympathy, athletics, 
and tho power of mixing with students. For the post 
of teacher of English in the Intermediate classes of the 
first and second year he should put, first, character, 
sympathy, athletics, ami the power of mixing with 
students; and the higher academic qualifications 
second. Every College trying to work up a decent 
standard was specialising far more than in t lie past, 
and the endeavour was being made ns much ns pos- 
sible to make tho teachers in tho Intermediate classes 
specialise in Hint direction and teachers in the ll.A. 
classes to be specialists in tlicir own work. In other 
words, the College posts wore gradually grouping 
themselves into two groups, a more advanced and a 
less advanced, and the F.A., as far ns he could see, 
would always remain until the ago of admission had 
advanced to the public school stage. 

S2.93G. He was not prepared at present to recom- 
mend thnt appointment to chairs should be by Senates 
of tho existing Universities; ultimately he should look 
forward to their being appointed by a College body 
itself under certain powers of veto. His ultimate 
idea was a University largely supported by local funds 
and to some extent controlled by the community, some- 
what on the analog}* of a civic University in London. 
One College at Lahore was entirely supported by the 
enthusiasm of a religious community, and there were, 
colleges supported by the enthusiasm of a local 
community, of which lie thought the Agra College 
was an example. He hoped, also, thnt tho Govern- 
ment College at Lahore would evoke tho enthusiasm 
of the Province and especially of the city in which it 
was placed. He also hoped civic enthusiasm would 
be shown for tho University. He wished the Govern- 
ment to take up the University stage, and work wholly 
in that direction, ns it did so splendidly in connection 
with the College stage fifty years ago. The Govern- 
ment ought to bo the pioneer in University progress, 
leaving College progress more and moro in the hands 
of the "people. He did not think there was any clmnco 
of University affairs at present being under eivic 
control, but the time was ripe for eivic control of 
Colleges. 

82.937. {Mr. Shj.) The witness said lie had not had 
experience of the inside teaching in other Colleges, 
hut be bad a good deal of knowledge of the staff and 
of the ideals of private colleges. His ultimate aim 
was to free Colleges from Government control and to 
make Government the pioneer of University progress, 
provide funds to allow tbc Universities to expand and 
create posts. As Government created model colleges 
fifty years ago, so be hoped it would crcnto free 
Universities in the future. 

82.938. The witness admitted that freedom of 
Government control over Colleges depended on secon- 
dary education being good ; if that was on the right 
lines it might lie assumed that College education would 
continue on right lines. He had considered the effect 
of the present condition of secondary education on liis 
proposals, hut he did not sec its bearing on tho sub- 
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ject. If statistics showed that tho Government 
Colleges were substantially more successful in the per- 
centage of students that took degrees than private 
Colleges that fact might slightly modify the criticism 
ho had made of Government Colleges, but he thought 
the figures would probably be the other way. His 
own experience in the Punjab was that a very large 
number of University scholai’sliips, to take one point, 
came from private Colleges. 

82,939. With regard to the interchange of Professors 
and Inspectors, the witness said he had known of cases 
of Professors who told him they desired to go into the 
Inspectorate line. 

82,910. The witness said that in computing the cost 
of a student in a private College and a Government 
College he would accept the statistics given in the 
tf Quinquennial Review of Education.” His own 
figures only dealt with the cost to the Stage not the 
cost of the whole education. One of tlie greatest 
Colleges in Lahore at one time was only getting a 
grant fi'om the State sufficient to pay one Junior 
Professor in tho College. Under liis policy Govern- 
ment, when it gave up the Colleges, would very 
largely reduce its expenditure and throw the burden 
on local contributions. 

82,941. (Mr. Ciohhalc .) The witness said that he had 
no experience of any difficulties ever having arisen 
from European Professors working under an Indian 
Principal. The spectacle of Englishmen loyally work- 
ing under an Indian Principal naturally gave the 
College, a certain advantage over Colleges where 
Englishmen occupied a" position of superiority and 
Indians a position of inferiority. He thought the 
students liked the position of Europeans working 
under an Indian and respected it; and it made them 
happier. There was also a school attached to St. 
Stephen’s College, the head of the school Being an 
Indian, and the teachers under him Europeans, and 
no friction of any kind occurred 

S2,912. Ho had met Indians who had imbibed the 
Western spirit as much as it was desirable they should 
do : ho did not want Indians to be Anglicised alto- 
gether, lint to imbibe whatever was best in the West 
and apply that best to Eastern conditions. For that 
purpose ho thought an Indian who had imbibed the 
Western spirit would have certain advantages over 
an Englishman to whom the East was more or less 
new, ns be would be able to interpret the West to 
Indians hotter than a European, other things being 
equal. In a College tlie staff and students ought to 
lie united in harmony and sympathy, for the College 
to do its best work. Tf there were any irritating dis- 
tinctions, or too much thought was directed towards 
pay and prospect, and the students did not feel that 
tho Professors sympathised with tlieir progress, tho 
work was seriously hampered. 

82.943. The witness believed the difficulties in the 
way of English Professors exercising tlie same influ- 
ence ns they used to do were increasing every year. 
Tfc would not now do for European Professors" merely 
to take part in sports; it was necessary for tlie. stu- 
dents to feel that tlieir best interests were the first 
consideration. 

82.944. Tlie great ovil at present was the division 
into Provincial and Imperial Services, but there would 
bo a still further advantage if the Service itself was 
abolished in tho University. 

82,045. If that disadvantage was taken away from 
tho Government Colleges they would do better work, 
than they were doing to-day. 

82.946. (Mr. Chaubal.) The witness said civic enthu- 
siasm was not sufficiently advanced to enable Colleges 
in tho near future to he self-supporting, but that 
enthusiasm would grow every year. He could imagine 
thnt Government was occasionally asked to take over 
civic Colleges on account of communities wishing to 
get rid of tho burden owing to the weakness of civic 
patriotism. 

82.947. (Sir Theodore M orison.) Tho witness ad- 
mitted that civic patriotism had shown itself rather 
weak. Ho instanced the Agra and Bareilly Colleges 
as Government Colleges which were handed over to 
a municipal body of trustees, but did not know 'suf- 
ficient about them to say whether they wore encourag- 
ing examples. Tlie principle, however, was right. It 
was much moro difficult in India to encourage a eivic 
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spirit than a religious or sectarian spirit, but the 
civic spirit was growing and if encouraged by Govern- 
ment would grow still further. Because up to tlie 
present Indian self-government had not been a success, 
that was uo reason why it should be abolished. He 
had not gone into the method by which Government 
Colleges might he nationalised, because he did not 
think that came under the present enquiry. He 
pleaded for nationalisation as a policy but could not 
go into details as to bow it should be carried out. 

° 32,948. (Lord Ronald shay.) The witness said, other 
things !)e ing equal an Indian Professor who had 
acquired the Western spirit would probably be more 
successful in instructing Indian students than an 
English Professor; but lie did not deduce from that 
thnt St. Stephen's College would be a more efficient 
educational institution if for the present eight Euro- 
pean Professors eight Indian Professors were substi- 
tuted. He did not, however, contemplate the eight 
European Professors remaining there in perpetuity. 
At present the College required wliat European Pro- 
fessors only could give, for example, athletics. The 
European element was very necossary if the right 
Europeans were obtained. 

82,919. With regard to qualified English Professors 
coming out to India imbued with a zeal for educational 
work, the witness said he knew of a certain Professor 
who had definitely given up a Government College 


in order to take service with a private college on a 
mere pittance, because he felt he had more freedom 
for self-expression. There were men with a sympathy 
for the country apart from missionary or religious 
zeal. The observation in the written statement that 
really first-class men, English and Indians, were offer- 
ing themselves almost daily , for educational work in 
India in the case of State-aided and private colleges, 
men who would not come out into Government service, 
might he taken almost literally. If the men in 
Government colleges had more prospects and a freer 
choice in their career and, in the long run, of a Uni- 
versity professorship, it would tend to bring back 
again a higher scholastic qualification. 

82,950. (Mr. Crosse.) The witness said he would 
qualify his statement thnt the Government colleges 
were in a backwater by saying that on certain sides 
they -were going forward, as for instance the technical 
and. mechanical side and actual equipment, but on 
the side of educational life and spirit the remark 
was true of the Government College at Lahore. The 
Government college had led tlie way in certain matters, 
but in others had fallen behind. There were many 
Professors who had definitely stated they were dis- 
satisfied with' their service owing to their loss of 
fi’eedom. He had constantly heard the Educational 
Service complained of by officers, and he himself felt 
that the Service was not what it ought to be. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


At Delhi, Friday, 28th November, 1913. 
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The Right Hon. tiie LORD ISLINGTON, g.cj.m.g., d.s.o. (C/inirman). 


TnE Earl of Ronaldsitay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammtck, k.c.b.i., o.i.e. 
Sir Theodore Morison, k. c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chiroi.. 

Mahadev Bitaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.i. 


Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Walter Curley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq 
James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 


And the following Assistant Commissioners— 

J. G. Jennings, Esq., m.a., Indian Educational Service, lately Pidncipal, Muir Central College. 
M. Crosse, Esq., m.a., m.sr, Inspector of Schools, Punjab. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Umar-ud-din, Inspector of Schools, Rawalpindi Division. 


iM. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary) 


Aftab Ahmad Khan, Esq., b,l., Trustee of the Aligarh. College. 


Written Statement, relating to the Educational 
Service. 


82,951. I am asked to express my opinion on the 
present system and condition of the Educational 
Service in India. I may say that I am not much 
acquainted with the technical part of tlie subject and 
can submit my views only as regards tbe general 
principles which underlie the system and the educa- 
tional interests which it is meant to secure. 


(2) The Educational Services of the country, as 
they exist at present, are classified under the fol- 
lowing two main heads: — (a) The Superior Educa- 
tional Service, and (b) The Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Superior Service is said to consist of 
two classes — (i) The Indian Educational Service and 
(ii) The Provincial Educational Service; and the 
Subordinate Service consists of (i) The Subordinate 
Educational Service and (ii) The Lower Subordinate 
Educational Service. 

82,9. *2. (VU.b) The working of the existing 
system of division of services into Imperial and 
Provincial,— The first point which deserves con- 
sideration is tlie question as to whether the division 
of the Superior Service into (a) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, and (b) the Provincial Educational 
horvice is sound or necessary. In mv opinion the 


division is . neither sound nor necessary. In a 
Despatch dated the 6th January 1905 the Secretary 
of State for India has explained that ft The Pro- 
vincial Service was intended to represent side by side 
with the Indian Educational Service, the highest class 
of Employment open to natives of India. Both of 
these branches, that recruited , in' England and that 
recruited in India, together form the Superior Service 
of the Education Department, the difference between 
them being not in status or duties but in the con- 
ditions of employment as regards pay, leave, and 
service for pension. Thus the only' reason which is 
given for maintaining this division is the diffei'ence in 
the conditions of employment of these two classes of 
officers as, regards pay* the., while there is said to 
be no difference in the status they possess or the duties 
they perform.. It is thus assumed thnt the difference 
in the conditions of employment as regards pay &c. r 
does not effect the status and position of the Members 
of either Service. I am, however, unable to appre- 
ciate the force of this reasoning. In rny opinion those 
officers who are appointed by the Secretary of State 
on higher pay and better conditions must occupy, and 
do occupy higher and bettor position than those who 
are appointed by Local Governments on less pay and 
on conditions not equally favourable. It is nothing 
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but a fiction to hold that moil employed on different 
terms can ever have the same status, or form one 
service on sound lines. 

To my mind tlio real reason of this arrangement 
appears to be the idea that the services of suitable 
Europeans cannot be secured without the offer of 
hotter terms than those which can attract suitable 
Indians for the same work. But considering the 
class of men we require for tlio Superior Service 
the idea that the services of suitable Indians can 
lie secured on cheaper terms is not well founded. 
The fact is that Indians of real ability prefer other 
occupations and professions which arc more paying 
and attractive than the Educational Service, and I 
am sure that unless sufficient and high remuneration 
is offered Indians of real promise will not be attracted 
towards Educational work. Thus both with a view to 
raise their status as well as to attract Indians of 
real ability to this service it is essential that there 
should be no difference in the conditions of employ- 
ment of Europeans and Indians who are to form the 
Superior Service of this country. . Therefore the 
division of the Superior Service into the two classes 
should he abolished, and they should both form one 
service in the real sense of the term. 

SUPERIOR SERVICE. 

82.953. As regards the Superior Service the fol- 
lowing points deserve special consideration : — 

(i) Whether the present system of recruitment is 
satisfactory. 

(ii) Whether any period of probation is desirable. 

(iii) Whether the present scale of pay is sufficient 
to attract men of such qualifications as are required 
in the interest of education in this country. 

(iv) Whether the conditions as regards pension arc 
satisfactory. 

(v) Whether this service should remain practically 
confined to Europeans as has been the case so far. 

52.954. (I.) Method of recruitment. — In my 
opinion the present system of recruitment is not 
quite satisfactory and needs revision and improve- 
ment. At present all appointments for this service 
arc made by the Secretary of State for India, but I 
do not know the procedure which is followed in 
making selection of suitable candidates. My sug- 
gestions in this connection are as follows: — 

(i) All Principals and Professors of Colleges, In- 
spectors of Colleges and Schools, and Headmasters of 
Model High Schools should belong to this service. 

(ii) No one should be appointed to this service who 
has not obtained First or a good Second Class in 
honours in any subject at any of the English Uni- 
versities, preferably Oxford and Cambridge. 

(iii) At every English University there should be a 
Board with the Vice-Chancellor at its head for the 
purpose of making first selection of suitable candi- 
dates for Educational Service in India. 

(iv) The Secretary of State should select candidates 
out of those recommended by the above - mentioned 
Boards, or from among those who have already served 
with distinction in a College or Public School in 
England. 

(v) The Government of India should also have thcr 
power of recommending for selection by the Sccrctarj’' 
of State the names of such candidates as possess the 
required qualifications and liavo come out to India 
after completing their education in Europe. 

82.955. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — Candidates after the selection by the Secretary 
of State, should bo required to continue their study 
in their special subject for a period of one year at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or with the special permission 
of the Secretary of State at any other University. 
Those who inay lie selected for professorial work 
should devote their probationary period to study and 
research in their special subject under the super- 
vision of the University Professors j and those who 
rnay be selected as Inspectors or Headmasters should 
spend the period in the study of Theory and Practice 
of Education. For the period of probation the 
selected candidates should get an allowance of at least 
£200 a year. 

82,95(3. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — As to the 
question of pay my opinion is that the Government 
should be as liberal in this matter ns their funds 


’permit. The quality of the staff is the most impor- 
tant question in this whole problem, and any expen- 
diture upon its improvement is an investment in 
which we the people of India are virtually concerned. 
Any expenditure on this object should have pre- 
ference on all other requirements which may be cut 
down to the lowest limits in order to provide suffi- 
cient means for attracting the best possible persons 
for this Service. I am in favour of time-scale, and 
would recommend that every Officer of the Superior 
Service should start with Us. 500 a month, and should 
have the right to rise with an annual increment of 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,500 a month in twenty years. Over 
and above this every Principal should get an allowance 
of Rs. 300 a month, and in Colleges which have tlie 
residential system every senior tutor should get 
Rs. 200 a month and every ordinary tutor Rs. 100 a 
month. There should also be special allowances to be 
awarded to those who may distinguish themselves in 
any particular branch of learning as an encourage- 
ment to research and original work in the domain of 
knowledge. I suggest these liberal and higher scales 
of pay with the chief object of attracting men of 
higher standard of qualification and not for the 
Service as it recruited at present. 

82.957. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — As regards 
the question of pension I am of opinion that an Officer 
of the Educational Service after a service of 25 years, 
should be entitled to retire on half the paj r as his 
pension. This rule should be applicable to all branches 
of the Educational Service. I make this suggestion 
for two reasons : — (i) Because officers in this service 
may begin work at a later age than is usual in other 
Services, and (ii) to make the Service more popular. 

82.958. (Vila.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans. — As to whether 
the Superior Service should he practically confined to 
EuropeaTis, as has been the case so far, I am of 
opinion that for a long time to come we do require 
the services of Europeans and particularly of English- 
men in the Educational Department of the country. 
We require their services for two objects: — 

(i) For teaching those branches of knowledge in 
which we, in India, have not attained the European 
standard of advancement; and 

(ii) For enabling our young men to come into 
actual and personal contact with European culture 
and English mode of thought, and thereby helping 
them in the formation of their character. 

It is therefore extremely important to have a suffi- 
cient number of European and British Scholars in 
our Educational Service. But the time has come 
when every encouragement should be given to Indians 
to qualify themselves for the Service, and those who 
arc, or may be, qualified should be appointed to this 
Service without any restriction. I learn that ever 
since the institution of this Service only three Indians 
have been appointed up to this time, which is not 
a satisfactory state of affairs, and should not be 
allowed to continue any longer. 

PROVINCIAL SERVICE. 

82.959. For tlie future this Service should be 
separate from the Superior Service and Officers such 
as the following should belong to Provincial Service : — 

(i) Assistant Profesors of Colleges. 

(ii) Assistant Inspectors. 

(iii) Headmasters of High Schools other than Model 
Hi^h Schools. 

(iv) Headmasters of Training t Schools. 

These officers should be recruited by Local Govern- 
ments, as is the case at present; and the necessary 
qualification for this Service should he the Degree of 
Master of Arts of any of the Indian Universities or 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts of any of the European 
Universities. But if any member of this Service gives 
proof of exceptional ability in any branch of learning 
bo may, on the ground of approved service, be pro- 
moted to the Superior Service with full status and 
pay attached to that Service. 

As to the pay of officers belonging to the Provincial 
Service my opinion is that they should start with 
Rs. 200 a month, and should be entitled to rise, with 
an annual increment of Rs. 25 to Rs. 700 a month in 
twenty years. This will make the Service popular, 
and will induce many of those who now seek Deputy 
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CullectorsUips and other similar posts choose edueft-' 
tionnl line in preference to those which are more 
paying and attractive at present. 1 

SUBORDINATE SERVICE. 

i>2,900. Then comes the question of the Subordinate 
Educational Service, to which tho following officers 
may belong : — 

(i) Deputy Inspectors and Sub-Deputy Inspectors. 

(ii) Tho Head piasters of Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
Schools and Assistant Masters of High and Middle 
Sections of Anglo-Vernacular schools. 

(iii) Teachers in Training Colleges and Headmasters 
of Normal Schools. 

These officers arc to be recruited by Director of 
Public Instruction, and the necessary. qualification for 
this Service should be M.A. or trained B.A. of any of 
the Universities of India. 

The scale of pay should he from Rs. 60 a month and 
with an annual increment of Rs. 12 it should rise to 
Its. 300 a month in twenty years. But any ofiiceT 
who gives proof of exceptional ability may be pro- 
moted to the Provincial Service with the full status 
and pay attached to that Service. 


to lower his status in the eyes of the general public, and 
it is now time that something should bo done to rnnko 
up for all these defects so that men of better social 
position may he induced to seels this service. In my 
opinion tho following methods should be adopted to 
make the teaching lino more attractive and honour- 
able: — 

(a) Good service of successful teachers should bo 
recognised on some occasion of public importance in 
some suitable manner, such as tho award of certificates 
of good wort by the Collector of a District on the 
occasion of some Durbar or public function. 

(b) Occasional promotion and transfer of successful 

teachers to other suitable posts under the district of 
Municipal Board or the Collector of District, carrying 
better pay and prospects. " ’ 

(c) The District Officer should be directed to treat 
the school teachers with courtesy and due considera- 
tion, and the Inspecting Officers of the Department 
should be required to pay a 'special regard to tho 
status and position of the teachers and should treat 
them with due respect in tho presence of their pupils 
such as to offer them chair and to address them in 
courteous language. 


THE LOWER SUBORDINATE SERVICE. 


S2,961. This part, of the subject practically covers 
the field of Primary education, and may be considered 
under the following heads: — 

(i) Qualification of teachers. 

(ii) Salary of teachers. 

(iii) Pensions or bonus for teachers. 

(iv) Status. 

Qualification of teachers.— The passing of tlio Ver- 
nacular Final Examination and the Normal School 
course should be the necessary qualification for this 
Service as is the case at present. Tins whole subject 
lias been recently considered in the United Provinces 
by the Committee on Primary Education and the 
matter is now under the consideration of the Local 
Government. 

Solan/ of teachers — As regards the salary of 
teachers my suggestion is as follows: — 

(i) That in every Vernacular Primary School the 
minimum pay should be Rs. 12 a month. 

(ii) That the minimum salary of a trained teacher 
in Vernacular Primary School should be Rs. 15 a 
month. 

(iii) That teachers who are likely to spent] their 
lives in Upper Primary Schools should rise to the 
maximum salary of Rs. 30 n month; and those who 
nrc likely to spend their Vivos in Town Schools should 
rise to Rs. 50 a month. 

The scale of pay should he so arranged that the 
above-mentioned maximum salaries may be attainable 
m twenty years. 


Pensions or bonus for teachers . — So far as thi 
Service is concerned the grant of bonus is nvoferrei 
to pension, and I may suggest that every officer of tin 
w ci vice .should contribute one anna a month in th< 
rupee and an equal contribution should be made to 
the Government or the District or Municipal Bonn 
towards the Bonus Fund of every such officer. 

Status of teachers.— -So far as teachers of Prim an 
schools are concerned the question of status is ven 
important and deserves special consideration. It ii 
obvious that apart from educational qualification tin 
social position and status of the Teacher plays ai 
important part in the success of an Educationa 
sjstem, and hence the question of the status o 
teachers is of special significance and deserves par 
f ,° rmor da ^ Alanlvi o 
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DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
$2,962. So far I liavo said nothing about the post 
of the Director of Public Instruction which is the 
most important post in the whole Service. Every one 
will agree that it should always be filled by some 
Educationist who has had ample experience of educa- 
tional work in this country, but in my opinion the 
time has come when a proper estimate should be made 
of the extent and importance of the work which tlic 
head of the Educational Department of a Province 
has to do in this country. The problem of educa- 
tion is so vast and intricate, and the interests which 
it comprehends are so diverse and peculiar that it is 
too much to expect that any European head of the 
Department can do the work successfully or can 
devote Ills attention to important educational ques- 
tions^ without sufficient and proper help. I may 
mention here some of those important questions which 
need special attention and "which under the present 
circumstances are not properly looked after :~ 

(i) Education of the masses, (ii) education of 
u omen, and (iii) Muhammadan education. My sug- 
gestion is that there should be an officer belonging to 
the Superior Service in charge of each of these 
educational interests, and whose duty should he to 
make a special study of his branch and help the 
Director in nil matters connected with that branch. 

importance of promoting the cause of Mass 
Education and of the education of women is re- 
cognised bj r everyone, and I need say no more about 
them on this occasion. But the question of Muham- 
madan Education requires some explanation. It is 
needless to remark that the question of education is 
of the utmost importance for Muhammadans whose 
very existence as a living people depends upon in its 
proper solution. They are, so to say, in tho position’ 
of an invalid for whose recovery- special treatment is 
necessary, but so far their special requirements in. the 
matter of education have not received tlic attention 
winch they need and deserve. This has been mainly 
due to the fact that the question has not been pro- 
perly represented before the authorities up to this 

time. _ r 


suggestion tiler er ore is that a Muhammad: 
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(ii) No non-Muhammadan, naturally, can be ex- 
pected to have the same enthusiasm and zeal which in 
our own present condition wo need so badly, in tho 
cause of Muhammadan education as a Muhammadan 
himself. 

(iii) The appointment of a Muhammadan officer in 
this position will give confidence and will be the 


means of removing many complaints real and other- 
wise. 

I am therefore of opinion that such important 
educational questions as mentioned above should be 
entrusted to separate officers who should be in the 
staff of the Director and should act as liis Secretaries 
in all matters connected with their respective branches. 


Mn. Aftab Ahmab Khan called and examined. 


82.963. (Chairman.) Tho witness said he had been 
n member of tho Legislative Council for tlio United 
Provinces. Ho had been trustee of the Aligarh College 
since IS97, and had. been Fellow of the Allahabad 
University for some years. Ho was Honorary Fellow 
nt tlio present time. Ho had been Joint Secretary 
of the All-Muhammadan Educational Conference since 
1906. 

82.964. His general contention was that tlio Pro- 
vincial Education Service had drifted into an unduly 
subordinate position. According to the present sys- 
tem, tlio Service consisted of two divisions — tho 
Indian Educational Service and the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service — and members of both Services were 
supposed to constitute one Service without any distinc- 
tion. But there was a differentiation, and his idea 
was to secure suitable Indians in India to form part of 
the sujjorior Service. Under tho present circum- 
stances, however, and on the present terms, good 
Indians were not attracted to the Service. Ho would 
like to see tho Department re-orgnnised on tho basis 
of actual work to be done. 

82.965. The witness thought that nfter tho re- 
organisation and the improvement of tho Service, 
bettor men would bo obtained, and in that case they 
would bo entitled to ho called * Professors. 3 Ho know 
that in Cambridge the word “ Professor ” was used 
differently, but in India ho thought nil the members 
of the superior Service, who did the work of Pro- 
fessors, should bo called Professors. In some Pro- 
vinces the designation was used for special officers, 
and in other Provinces it was applied more or less 
broadcast. There should be more uniformity of 
practice in this respect. 

S2.9GG. The witness felt tlio importance of main- 
taining a European proportion in tho Educational 
Department. It was as important to keep that 
European proportion in tho professorial ns in the 
administrative branch. The proportion should bo 
about one-half, and lie would only ninko it contingent 
upon there being men available. Stops should bo 
taken to procure men, and opportunities and induce- 
ments should be offered to Indians, so that there 
migh't be no deficiency of recruits. In tlio present 
circumstances men would never be attracted to the 
Service. * 

82,9G7. An}’ member of the Provincial Service who 
proved himself an exceptional man should have tho 
right to ho promoted to the superior Service, with 
all the status and pay which that Service involved. 
The witness would regard that ns an exceptional form 
of recruitment to the superior Service, ns distinct 
from direct recruitment. 

82,9G8. Asked whether it should bo left to tho 
Secretary of State to nominate Indians who had a 
European degree, the witness said his suggestion was 
that the Universities of England, preferably Oxford 
and Cambridge, should form a Board, with the Vice- 
Chancellors at their head, to select a certain number 
of candidates for the superior Service, and the 
Secretary of State should select recruits out of those 
men for the Service. His object in making that 
proposal was to secure that the Universities, out of 
regard for their reputations, would take good care to 
select men who were really fit for the Service. Also, 
they were in a much better position to know what 
sort of men were required for the Service than out- 
siders. 

82,9G9.^The witness was not of opinion that the 
professorial should he separated entirely from the 
administrative branch. He would have both branches 
interchangeable, as at present, because in tho course 
of time it might turn out that a man was better 
fitted for a professorship than hcadmnstcrsbip, or 
vine versa. 

82,970. He also made the suggestion that before 
780 


men selected for professorial work in India came out, 
they should work during their probationary period 
under the University Professors, and complete their 
study in tlieir special branch; and that those who 
were selected for headmasterships and inspectorships 
should have time to stud} 7 the theory and practice of 
education, so that they might be better fitted to per- 
form their work in India. He was not in favour of 
separating the Service from'tlie very beginning. Ho 
thought on the whole it would be better to leave the 
matter to the discretion of the authorities. 

82.971. He would bring the post of Deputy In- 
spector, now in the Subordinate Servicej up to the 
Provincial Service. 

82.972. The witness suggested that the Director of 
Public Instruction should be relieved by the appoint- 
ment of three staff officers, who should deal respec- 
tively with the masses, women, and Muhammadans. 
His idea was that one man without adequate assis- 
tance and well-informed assistants could not look after 
the whole of the education of a Province. As to the 
question of Muhammadan education, his opinion was 
that it had not received the amount of attention 
which it ought to have received by the authorities. 
The Director of Public Instruction could not be ex- 
pected to give the subject that special attention which 
those who wero interested in Muhammadan education 
thought it ought to receive. For instance, taking the 
United Provinces, Muhammadans composed 14 per 
cent, of the population. If the history of education 
in tlio Province was studied, it would be found that 
whenever any proposals where made, either by the 
Educational Commission or by the Supreme Govern- 
ment, and the Local Governments were asked to go 
into tho question of tho improvement of Muhammadan 
education, tho Local Governments always said that 
tlio condition of Muhammadan education was satis- 
factory, on tho ground that Muhammadans composed 
only 14 per cent, of the population. If the result of 
the examinations showed that tho percentage of 
Muhammadan passes came up to 14 per cent, they 
wero satisfied. If, however, there had been any 
Muhammadan officer to represent to the Director the 
views of those interested in Muhammadan education, 
ho could have said that tho United Provinces was a 
Province inhabited by a large number of very ancient 
and old Muhammadan families. In the total popula- 
tion there might bo 14 per cent. Muhammadans, but 
if the population of respectable and ancient Muham- 
madan families in tho United Provinces was taken, 
it would bo found that it came to 40 per cent. 

82.973. There was a complaint upon tho part of Mu- 
hammadans that Muhammadan students were not ad- 
mitted in sufficient numbers into Government schools, 
that they did not get a sufficient remission of fees, 
and that hero was 2 iot a sufficient number of Muham- 
madan tencliors. Then again, Muhammadan schools 
needed official help in the form of recognition, and 
of grants-in-aid. In many ways the question of 
Muhammadan education ought to receive a great 
deal of consideration. If there was a Muhammadan 
Secretary with tho Director, it would be his duty 
to study the question, and lay tho facts before the 
Director. Similarly, with regard to female Muham- 
madan education, which was an extremely delicate 
subject, the Director of -Public Instruction could not 
understand that problem in all its details as a 
Muhammadan could. The witness agreed that 
nominally all the work he had just been suggesting 
was work that should bo carried out by the existing 
Inspector, but such an officer could only do it for 
his own particular area. What he really suggested 
was an officer with a free run over the whole Province, 
and with power to report to tho Director of Public 
Instruction, Ho suggest od that such a proposal 
should bo applicable throughout India. Muhamma- 
dan education was in an extremely backward state 
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throughout the country. There was nn ' insufficiency 
of schools, ami those winch existed were not getting 
the necessary care to bring them up to the standard 
of other communities. . 

82.974. {Lord Itonahhhay.) The witness said lio 
would make it a necessary qualification that no 
Indian should be appointed to the Superior Service 
unless he had been educated at one of the English 
Universities, preferably Oxford or Cambridge. 

82.975. With regard to the question whether lip 
thought it desirable tliat the people of India should 
be led to suppose that they could train themselves 
for the superior posts in their own country, and 
that they must go to Europe to get an adequate 
University training, the witness said at present such 
was the case, and would he for some time to come, 
and he thought it absolutely necessary. He did not 
include in that category individual cases of officers, 
who should be promoted direct, without being com- 
pelled to go to England. 

82.976. With regard to whether Indians who went 
to Europe at the student age were likely to acquire 
a good many of the vices of the West, and lose some 
of their own virtues, the witness said that that 
depended on tlie individual. That was a general 
question, and not an educational one. 

82.977. Generally speaking, he did not think an 
Indian would gain more by being trained in his own 
country during his student days, and then going to 
Europe later on for study leave, after serving his 
Department for a few years. He thought before a 
man entered the Service lie should qualify himself 
by going to Europe. If there were similar institu- 
tions to Oxford and Cambridge in India, of course 
there would be no need for an Indian to go out of the 
country, hut there were no such institutions. In 
Aligarh the authorities were trying to establish a 
University on tlie model of a European University, 
and when they had done so, then it would be a question 
whether it would be necessary for nn Indian to go to 
Europe at all. 

82.978. He would be disposed to say that a con- 
siderable expenditure on the part of Government with 
a view to attracting either European or Indian Pro- 
fessors of the highest calibre to India, would be 
entirely justified in the eyes of the Indian community, 

82.979. (Sir Theodore Mori son.) The reason why 
Muhammadans generally had not availed themselves 
of the ordinary facilities which were open to the 
general public in the Government institutions, was 
because they thought they had not sufficient repre- 
sentation in the Service. 


82.950. He did not think there was any considerable 
Muhammadan objection at the present day to enter- 
ing Government schools on the ground of religion. 

52.951. Tbe witness said he attached great import- 
ance to the residential side of a college. He had 
suggested that tlie senior tutor should be given an 
allowance of Rs. 200 n month, and ordinary tutors 
Rs. 300 a month, because their work was not very 
pleasant, and there must bo some special inducement 
for good men to carry it on. Such work ought most 
certainly to ho encouraged in the educational system 
of the country. 

82.982. With regard to his suggestion that there 
should be a very considerable increase in salaries in 
Government colleges, the witness said he bad not 
looked to any other interest in the matter except 
that of education. He did not care whether other 
interests were affected by his proposnl. India ought 
to get the best education possible. The State-aided 
colleges would bo nfFected by liis proposnl, because 
in n Few years Indians of such education would be 
produced that- tliev would he available for State- 
aided institutions. 


82,983. As to the status of teachers, and the wi 
ness s recommendations thereon, if better men f< 
tbe superior Service, both Europeans and Indian 
wore obtained, he thought thev would look afti 
themselves, and he thought their learning wool 
command the necessary respect. The Suhordiiml 
Service certainly needed something done for it. I 
also said that, if there was someone with the author 
ties to represent tbe general feeling of the poop 
tuth regard to the giving of titles, hotter resill 
wotdd ncerne The title of Slmms-nl-ulnmn wnS vei 
often given to thoco who reallv never ought- to ho* 


it, hut who received it because they commanded the 
favour of some one in authority. 

82,931. Ho did not agree that special ellorts on tho 
part of Government had been made to help Muham- 
madans in different parts of India, and tlmt the 
results had generally been discouraging. The real 
effort was made, so far as, the Government was con- 
cerned, after the Education Commission of 18S2. 
That Commission made recommendations which really 
went to tho root of tho matter. The Government of 
India accepted certain recommendations, which , were 
sent on to the Local Governments, but thej 
were not properly carried out, simply because there 
was no one to represent the matter in its proper light. 
For instance, one of the most important recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, which was accepted by the 
Government of India, was that in tho Annual 
Educational Report, there should be a special chapter 
devoted to the question of Muhammadan education, in 
which should be shown in detail wliat particular steps 
had been taken to promote and improve Muhamma- 
dan education. If, however, tho report of the United 
Provinces was looked at, it would be found that the 
subject was generally dealt with in a few lines. 

82,935. With regard to the suggestion that in those 
parts of India where the Muhammadans had relied 
most on their own exertions the state of Muhammadan 
education was least unsatisfactory, whilst it was most 
unsatisfactory where it had received a great measure 
of assistance from Government, the witness said that 
depended upon tho character of the people, the 
history, and the position of the particular section 
of the community in a Province. 

82.986. (il/r. Chauhal.) When he said Muhamma- 
dans were not admitted in sufficient numbers in 
Government schools, lie meant that it was because the 
school could only accommodate a certain number of 
people. He could quote no instances of a certain 
class being admitted to schools in preference to 

-another, hut it was said that there was some partiality 
shown. It was true that pupils obtained admission 
into the secondary school standards from tho lower 
standards, and there was an examination held from 
which a certain number were admitted into the 
higher standards. 

82.987. He did not know of anj' instances of any 
suggestions made by the present Muhammadan in- 
spectors of divisions, which had not been considered 
or been treated fairly by the Government. 

82.988. With regard to his suggestions that all 
Indians should go to Europe for training prior to 
entering the superior service, the witness said that in 
special cases men might go to England after serving 
four or five years in tlie service, instead of going 
out raw from college. 

82.989. H© did not approve at all of a separate 
institution the object of which would be to look after 
the - conduct and behaviour of ■ young Indians .in 
England. Ho thought they should he kept within 
the influence of good English society. 

. 82,990. (Mr. Sly.) At present in the college part of 
Aligarh, there was the Principal, who was an Indian, 
six European professors, and four Indian professors, 
of whom two had European qualifications. In the 
school, there was tho headmaster, tlie assistant head- 
master, who were Europeans, and about 20 Indian 
masters. The Principal was paid Rs. 1,000, and the 
professors were started at Rs. 400 rising to Rs: 750. 
The Europeans, and Indians with European qiinlifiea- 
tions, were paid exactly the same rates of salary. 
Indians who had not Eurojiean qualifications did not 
receive the same scale. The Indian assistant pro- 
fessor was started at Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 300. 

82,991. (Mr. Fisher.) At the Aligarh College a 
point was made of encouraging students to go to 
England if they .were promising, and of , good char- 
acter. Many had. gone from the college to England. 
The result, on the whole, had been satisfactorj’. Most 
of such students, when they returned, did not go into 
the Educational Service as professors, but entered 
the Bar. 

With .regard^ to bis suggested rules for the pro- 
bation of candidates after selection by the Secretary 
of State, lie did not necessarily mean it to be in- 
ferred thnt^ he assumed that all candidates would 
Ijr selected just after they had taken their degree at 
the University : but when, there was an Education 
Board m the University for the purpose, they, should 
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have a list of available candidates from which the 
Secretary of State might choose as many ' as he re- 
quired, and those who were selected might go through 
the probationary term. 

S2.992. The witness said lie would propose for his 
own college that a man, after being selected for the 
post of professor, should undergo a probationary 
period of study mid research, arranged under the 
supervision of the University. 

£2,993. He contemplated the continuance of a re- 
formed Provincial Service. When ho used tlio term 
“ Provincial 5 ' he did not necessarily mean to imply 
that the second grade of the Educational Service 
was to he exclusively recruited from the Province in 
question. He only used the word “ Provincial ” be- 
cause the service would be confined to that Province, 
whereas the Imperial Service would be For the whole 
country. 

82,991. (Mr. Madge.) Inllucntial representations 
from Muhammadan institutions would not be as 
effective as an officer specially attached to the 
Director of Public Instruction. The former system 
had been in vogue for at least 40 years, and nothing 
satisfactory had come from it. It was true that in 
former years Muhammadans would not attend 
Government Schools because religion was not a part 
of the course of instruction, but lie did not think 
that was true in many cases at the present time; 
tile feeling had died out. 

82.995. (Mr. Ahtlnr llahiin.) It was true that he 
had special opportunities for studying Muhammadan 
education. "Representations had been made on the 
subject of having a Muhammadan officer in the office 
of the Director of Public Instruction. Resolutions 
had boon passed in the all-India Mu ho nun a dan Con- 
ference on that matter for several years past. Ho 
did not complain of unfair treatment on the part 
of the present officers, blit there were questions 
.specially appertaining to Muhammadan education 
which could be better studied if there was a respon- 
sible Muhammadan officer to keep tlio Director 
informed on the subject. Representations had 
undoubtedly been made by Muhammadan educational 
bodies, but unless there was a thoroughly informed 
officer in the office of Director, those representations 
con Ifl not be weighed and considered ill an efficient 
manner. ITo was not aware of any special stops 
having been taken in Madras specially to encourage 
Muhninnindn n education. 

82.99G. With regard to Muhammadan boys being 
refused admission in the United Provinces, the num- 
ber was very large. There were very few Muhamma- 
dan schools throughout India, and they were not so 
good as the Government institutions. He personally 
did not attach much importance to the remarks in 
regard to favouritism, but suspicions did exist, and 
in order to remove them the best plan was to have 
a Muhammadan in a responsible position, and then 
M.ilin nimadans would have no reason to complain that 
their interests were not properly served. 

82.997. In order to show the difference which the 
appointment of a Muhammadan officer made in a 
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district, the witness quoted the following figures for 
a district, of which the total population was over 

800.000, and of which the Muhammadans composed 

775.000. These showed the number of students in 
primary schools and aided maktabs. In 1907-08, 
when there was a non-Muhammadan District Inspec- 
tor, the total number of students was 8,902, of whom 
5,047 were Muhammadans. In 1908-09 the total 
number of students had risen to 9,169, and the num- 
ber of Muhammadans was 5,591. In 1900—10 the total 
number was 8,826, and the number of Muhammadans 
was 5,042. In the following three years a Muhamma- 
dan Inspector was in charge, with the result that in 
1910-11 the total number of students was 9,965, of 
whom 6,154 were Muhammadans. In 1911-12 the 
total number was 12,438, of whom 7,835 were Mu- 
hammadans, and in 1912-13 the total number was 
14,402, of whom 9,836 were Muhammadans. 

S2,99S. It was true that in Eastern Bengal there 
had been considerable progress made with regard to 
Muhammadan education. He attributed that to the 
special attention which had been paid to the subject 
after the Partition. A special conference had been 
called, presided over by Mr. Sharp, the Director of 
Public Instruction, in which all the needs of the 
question were studied and considered and a great 
number of scholarships were given. Another reason 
why more progress had been made in Eastern Bengal 
was liecause there was a larger number of Muham- 
madan Inspectors there than in any other district. 

82,999. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) The witness said that 
if in the interests of education it was necessary, in 
order to avoid any feeling of jealousy, that every 
section of the community should have a special officer 
attached to the Director for the purpose of advising 
him as to that particular community’s needs in 
education, such officers should be appointed. Ho 
contended that unless and until special attention was 
paid ill some form or another to the interests of Mu- 
hammadan education, the interests of Muhammadanism 
would not bo promoted. A satisfactory scheme would 
bo for an official to be selected by Government 
to perform the suggested work on the nomination of 
the Muhammadan community, and for his expenses to 
be defrayed by them. The officer should then work 
with the Director of Public Instruction in some way 
settled by mutual agreement between tlio representa- 
tives of the community and the Government. Such 
an official should he given tlio same status, the same 
powers, and the same position as an official secretary. 

83,000. (Mr. Jennings.) With regard to the duties 
of tutors and specialists in Aligarh College, tlie duty 
of the tutor was to look after the residential life and 
discipline of the students. It was a very important 
duty, and there were a number of tutors in the college. 
The residential part of the college would not he run 
by specialists alone; the specialists could only deal 
with the educational side. College tutors and In- 
spectors could be made interchangeable in some cases. 
He thought a tutor, who was a high specialist, would 
carry much greater weight, and command much 
greater respect and admiration, 
withdrew.) 


Mr. A ft au Ahmad Khan. 


law Bnu.vni Lal Biiatia, m.sc.. Assistant Professor, Government College, Lahore. 


UYf/fe/i Statement * relating to the JCitueation Depart- 
ment. bring the corporate vine* <tf fhr Members 
of the J J rovincial Educational Service of the 
V uu jab. 

33.001. Present position of the. JJrovincial Educa- 
tional Service. This memorandum deals only with 

questions affecting the status and prospects of the 
Indian members of the Government College stair, it 
being undfM\stood that the other branches of the 
superior Educational Service in the Punjab are going 
to submit separate memoranda on their own behalf. 
As at present constituted, the teaching staff of the 
Government College belongs to two distinct cadres, 
having nothing in common with each other except 
the work which they arc called upon to do,- These 
two Services nro styled tho Indian Educational Ser- 
vice and the Provincial Educational Service, respec- 
tively, the latter being again subdivided into tho 

* The Statement was signed by the following Messrs. Nur 
Ilabi, Chelan An mid, Ram Farahnd Kliosla, Rihari Lai, Mukanri 
Lai, Muhammad Said, Alma Ram, Bisliambar Dus, Man Molian, 
Gulbahar Singh, and Ratan Lai, Assistant Professors, Govern- 
ment College, Lahore. 


Lower Provincial Service and the Higher Provincial 
Service. The salaries of tho members of the Lower 
Provincial Service range from Rs. 200 to Rs. 350 
and those of tho Higher Provincial Service from 
Rs. *100 to Rs. 700, promotion from one grado to tho 
next higher grade taking place only when a vacancy 
is caused by the death or retirement of an incumbent. 
Tlio total number of appointments is 3G. Out of tlieso 
so mo nro held by Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors 
of Schools, and some by Professors and Assistant 
Professors in the Government College. There are a 
few miscellaneous posts besides. 

The distribution of posts among* different grades 
is as follows: — 


Rs. 700 
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,, 300 
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It will thus bo scon that tho number of appoint- 
ments in the higher grades is quite inadequate in pro- 
portion to the total number. Moreover out of tlio 
three appointments in tho higher grades open to tho 
Indian members of the Government College stair, two, 
viz.. Professor of Mathematics and Professor of 
Botany, are special appointments open to Assistant 
Professors of those subjects only. The third, viz., 
second Professor of Chemistry, is held by tho present 
incumbent by virtue of his being the seniormost 
member of the Indian staff of the College. Tims there 
is only one post in tho higher grades of the Service 
which* is open to the Assistant Professors in tlie 
Government College; from this it would be clear that 
for the bulk of the Assistant Professors there is very 
little room, if any at all, to be promoted to any of 
tho higher grades. At present out of the 11 Assistant 
Professors in tlio Government College, only one is in 
tho Rs. 250 grade, while all the rest are drawing the 
minimum pay, although some of them liavo been for 
more than five years in the College. Starting on quite 
an inadequate initial salary they find that the maxi- 
mum to which they can rise is in most cases no more 
than Its. 350 per mensem. The hardship becomes 
greater when some of the Assistant Professors in the 
grade of Rs. 250 or Rs. 200, after a short stay of 
twenty- one months in England, are appointed to some 
of the higher grades by superseding other people 
with long and meritorious services. For instance an 
Assistant Professor who was getting Rs. 250 in 1907, 
before going to England, is now drawing Rs_, 650 
(which means an increment amounting to Rs. 400 
within a short period of four years — 1909, the year 
of his return to 1913), while another who lias not 
boon to England, after vising to Rs. 350 grade in 
11 years, could not be promoted to the next higher 
grade for more than 11 years, and is even now, after 
2G years’ meritorious service in the College, drawing 
Rs. GOO only. This is not tbs only case of its kind. 

It is certainly reasonable that Europeans of high 
qualifications appointed in the Educational Service 
should receive a somewhat higher salary than Indians 
in the similar grades of service, but English educa- 
tional qualifications, merely as such, should not entitle 
Indians to such extraordinary advantages. 


83,002. (I.) Methods of recruitment, (III.) Con- 
ditions of service, and (Vll.b) The working of the 
existing division of services into Imperial and 
Provincial. — Recruitment to the Indian Educational 
Service are made in England by the Secretary of 
Slate for India, while the appointments in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service are filled by the various 
Bocal Governments concerned. The Indian Professors 
of the Government Colleges are placed as a rule in the 
Provincial Educational Service. This distinction be- 
tween the position of European and Indian Professors 
isdetu mental to the prestige, position and influence 
of the latter in a way which is likely to prove in- 
jurious to tlie_ best interests of Education in India ; 
and their position is rendered almost insupportable 
ny a further distinction in design at on and also by 
the great disparity in tlie pay and prospects of the 
two Services. An Indian Professor, who usually starts 
in the lowest grade of the Provincial Educational 
Service on an initial salary of Rs. 200 per mensem, 
is, in some of the Government Colleges, styled as an 
Assistant Professor, even though he may be in in- 
dependent charge of^n certain subject or doing 
lecturing work similnr in kind and importance to that 
entrusted to the other members of the staff who draw 
muH, higher salaries and are known bv the more 
d'gmfied title of Professors. This distinction iu 
designation would be a matter of small importance if 
it did not seriously lower the prestige of Indian 
^ ^ . tho °J' CS tfwir students, and thus impair 

LM nn wI t‘\ C - 1,!,t " raI comnuini- 

?, r ' /'T, t1ic IntLan students mid the European 
rf" wrn. nmnlir P r cvonts_ the growth of that cspr'V 
which t , n < nieinhers of the teaching staff 

tX.U peculiar soeil, and 

B If it represented any distinction in fact 


there would be some excuse for it; but as at present • 
it is merely a mark of inferiority, there seems to bo 
absolutely no reason or need for it. All members of 
the staff should receive equal treatment, and tliis- 
object can 011 I 3 7 be attained by placing all tho gazetted 
officers of the Education Department on the same list. 
This means the practical amalgamation of tho two 
Services, with similarity if not uniformity in the con- 
ditions of leave, pay, promotions and iiensions, 
reasonable proportion of tlie axipointments to this 
amalgamated Service may, heretofore, bo made by tho 
Secretary of State for India, while the rest may be 
filled by the various Provincial Governments concerned. 

83.003. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The proposed 
amalgamation of tho two Services naturally raises 
the question of salaries. Taking into consideration 
tho fact that the Indian Professors and Assistant 
Professors are as a rule tho pick of tho Indian Uni- 
versities who enter service at an early age and con- 
sequently expect very much more extended prospects 
than are open to them at present, it would bo only 
reasonable to propose that tlie Indian teachers in 
Government Colleges should as a rule receive two- 
thirds of tlie salaries allowed to European teachers of 
tlie same standing, and that they should bo allowed 
the benefit of the -time-scale of i>a} r which is enjoyed 
at present by the members of the Indian Educational 
Service alone. In a limited service like ours where 
chances of promotion are few r and far between and 
where it sometimes takes an officer six or seven years 
or even more to rise to tlie next higher grade through 
110 fault of - his own, the time-scale is an absolute 
necessity, and tlie members of the Service will bo 
extremely disappointed if they fail to get it. This 
seems to bo the only way out of tlie present difficulty. 

After the highest grade lias been reached there 
should be some special allowances to be held by the 
senior Indian members of the Service. 

83.004. (V.) Conditions of leave, and (VI.) Con- 
ditions of pension. — -The present regulations are 
satisfactory except in one particular that tho members 
of tlie Educational Service are not entitled to Study 
Leave of the kind which is given to the members Df 
the Indian Medical Service. Members of the Educa- 
tional Service Tiave often' felt the desire to go to the 
great Universities of the West and undergo a course 
of advanced study in order to add to their knowledge 
and experience of educational methods. As such 
visits are bound to increase the scope of usefulness 
of tlie Educational Department and are as a matter 
of fact undertaken in the interests of tlie Department, 
there should be a provision to the effect that in all 
such cases an allowance equal in amount to one-half 
of the salary drawn at the .time be given to tlie 
person going on leave of this kind. 

The Indian members of the staff of the Government 
College, Lahore, have been persistently representing 
tlicir grievances during the past six or seven years' to 
the Head of the Education Department through tlio 
Principal who has always sympathised with them and 
supported . their cause. On the occasion of tho visit 
of Sir Harcourt Butler to the Government College, 
Lahore, some tivo years back, Mr. Robson, the then 
Principal of the College, strongly urged upon him the 
necessity of improving the pay and prospects of the 
Provincial Service. The Local Government also sup- 
ported tlieir cause and the Government of India had 
drawn a scheme for tlie sanction of the Secretary of 
State for India, blatters had so far advanced that 
the Local Government provided for funds in the 
budget for the year 1912-13, so that the new -scheme 
might be given^ an effect to, as soon ns the Secretary 
of State’s sanction was obtained. 

But about this time tlie Royal Public Services Com- 
mission was appointed, and tlie Government of India 
issued a press communique to the' effect that tho 
enforcement of 'the reorganisation scheme of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Services in India - xvould be post- 
poned pending the enquiry of the Commission. 

^t should, therefore, not bo deemed unreasonable! 
if it is urged that any new scheme of the reorganisa- 
tion of the Provincial Educational Service should have 
a retrospective effect when it comes into force. 
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Lala liBUAai XjAl Bitatia, called and examined. 


53. 005. (Chairman.) The witness said lie was an 
Assistant Professor of Zoology ill tlio Government 
college at Bailor c. He appeared before the Commis- 
sion to represent the Collegiate Branch of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service in the Punjab. He had 
held his present post for live years, and had been 
previously for two years a demonstrator. His present 
salary was 11s. 200. The witness and 10 of his 
brother officers concurred in the written statement 
put in, whilst three of lus colleagues took a somewhat 
different view, and desired to bo represented by the 
representative of the inspecting staff.* 

53. 006. Ho desired to sec the cadres of the adminis- 
trative and professorial branches kept distinct. 

53. 007. With regard to the duties of professors 
and assistant professors, there was a number of 
assistant professors taking the same classes as the 
professors. A certain portion of the work was as- 
signed by the professor to the assistant professor. 
No further directions or instructions were given, and 
the assistant professor had to lecture according to 
his own lights. It was not the practice for the pro- 
fessor to interfere in any way with the assistant pro- 
fessor. Ordinarily in every subject there were a pro- 
fessor and an assistant professor, but there was an 
exception to the rule, where, in addition to a 
principal professor, there was a second member of 
tlio staff called a second professor. Some years ago 
there were a professor and an assistant jirofessor 
in English. It was then thought desirable that tho 
teaching of the English language and literature 
should be performed by an Englishman; and simply 
because it was an Englishman that was intended to 
be recruited, who could not be obtained at tho same 
scale of pay as an assistant professor, lie was called 
a second professor of English; hut lie was ns much an 
assistant professor as any of the Indian assistant 
professors. That was not the only instance of its 
kind. There was a second case of an Indian gentle- 
man with long experience, who was the second pro- 
fessor of chemistry. For 22 years he had been as- 
sistant professor. For 11 years he was ill the junior 
section, and was promoted to tlio highest grade of 
the junior section. But after that for 11 years he 
could not be promoted to the senior grade, for tlio 
simple reason that he was called an assistant professor. 
Then his grievances were admitted by tlio Depart- 
ment, and on a vacancy occurring in tlic professor- 
ship of mathematics, it was decided that that should 
be converted into a sort of general appointment to 
be held Ijy the senior of the officers from amongst the 
assistant professors. Therefore, as soon as ha was 
taken into the superior section, lio was st3 r Icd pro- 
fessor. It was not morel}’ a distinction based on 
qualifications, or on any definite scale of pay, but it 
varied in all cases. 

83,Q0S. According to the witness’s judgment, gentle- 
men who were styled {t professors ” wero doing 
exactly tlic same work as tho nine officers, who were 
styled “ assistant professors.” 

83.009. Tho Provincial Service at present was 
divided into two sections, the higher and lower. 
There were 10 officers in the higher, and 26 in the 
lower. There were three professorial posts in the 
higher, and 12 in the lower. The basis of distinction 
between those sections was that of pay only. He 
was prepared to say that the actual valuo and status 
of work of officers in both the Imperial and the 
Provincial Services was one and the same. If an 
organisation were introduced which depended on the 
class of work to bo done, he would rank all teaching 
posts in tho college in the higher class, because lie 
thought it was invidious to make any distinctions 
amongst college lecturers. Tlio object of a distinc- 
tion being made of a first and second class as sug- 
gested by some other witnesses might possibly bo that 
a few of the higher posts were intended to bo given 
to Indians. 

83.010. He thought equal opportunities were not 
afforded to assistant professors of improving the 
quality of their- work, or of distinguishing them- 
selves. What he meant by u equal opportunities ” 

83030°™° 8 °° th ° BU Pl ,lcmentar y written statement, paragraph 


was that even the most junior members of the Indian 
Educational Service was at once given the M.A. 
classes to teach . Although there might be an assistant 
professor of considerable experience and ability, he 
was not as a rule given the advanced classes to teach, 
with the result that he was considerably handicapped. 
At present an assistant professor could not claim as 
a right, to divide the work equally with a professor. 

83.011. There were no assistant professors in the 
Subordinate Service. There were demonstrator- 
ships which carried an extremely low salary, and 
which were looked upon as a training ground for 
other posts in the college. The demonstratorship 
was a definitely inferior post. 

83.012. One of the objections of his colleagues was 
that very few of them could rise beyond Rs. 350. 
He instanced two cases where an assistant professor 
had gone to England and been promoted. He did 
not object to those persons being promoted, but he 
submitted that if it were a case of general appoint- 
ments being created, not specifically earmarked for 
the two branches of knowledge that those two posts 
represented, the whole junior section would have 
advanced, but as it was, two of the assistant pro- 
fessors were simply taken out and put into the other 
section. Ho claimed that the work of the assistant 
professors was no less onerous and no less important 
than the work of the professors, and also that the 
distinction was local. In other parts of the country, 
officers corresponding to assistant professors in the 
Punjab held the title of professor, so that they could 
claim better treatment before the Commission as 
regards pay and prospects than liis colleagues in the 
Punjab could. 

83.013. With legard to the title of <f pi'ofessor ” 
and its real value, the witness said that he thought 
all members of the present Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, as well as file Provincial Educational Service, 
should have the one designation of “ lecturer,” and 
that the title of professor should be reserved for men 
who had distinguished themselves in any branch of 
knowledge, and who might correspond to a certain 
degree with professors in England. He suggested 
that professors should be recruited from amongst 
Englishmen and Indians who had served a period of 
apprenticeship of not less than 10 years as lecturers 
ami who had earned special distinction. He would 
not like to call the professorship a grade of the 
Service, but suggested that when a lecturer had 
justified himself so as to be entitled to call himself 
professor, a professorship should be created for him 
and not for any particular subject. 

83.014. With regard to his suggested scale of pay 
of two-thirds to officers recruited in India, he did 
not suggest that on account of the additional expenses 
which a European incurred by serving in India, but 
as a temporary makeshift; for if it were admitted, 
as he contended it should be, that the work of the 
present members of tho Indian Educational Service 
teaching in tho colleges and the members of the 
Provincial Educational Service, was not different, but 
tlm same quality and kind, then there was no justifi- 
cation whatever for giving one class of people lower 
salaries than the other. Ho therefore modified the 
written statement to the extent that tlie proposal 
was not made on the grounds of principle, but on 
grounds of practical politics. 

83.015. With regard to the present personnel of 
t lie Collegiate Branch of the Service, tlie witness said 
the present members of tlio Provincial Service 
teaching in the Lahore College were all of them, 
without exception, either the best men of their year* 
or the best men in their subject. Tho college obtained 
tlie best available material, but they could obtain 
even better, if the initial pay were higher ancl future 
prospects better, because tlie best of one year was 
not necessarily the best of another. 

83.016. (Sir Murray Manimich.) It was true the 
witness’s grievance was that he considered that m 
tlie Lahore College there was a number of men of 
equal intellectual attainments drawing various rates 
of pay; and he went on from that to suggest that 
only those lecturers who were discovered to be pos- 
sessed of intellectual attainments sufficient for that 
of a professorship, should be made professors. He 
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(lid not desire the Government to say that the College 
should have one botanical professor and one assistant 
professor, but that all lecturers in the subject work- 
ing in a College who showed attainments equal to that 
of a botanical professor, should, after they had dis- 
tinguished themselves, he made professors of Botany 
or should have equal opportunities for being made 
professors. 

83.017. (Sir Yulcnfinc Ghirol.) With regard to his 
statement that professors and assistant professors 
were doing exactly the same work, the witness 
explained liis meaning to be that during part of the 
time that assistant professors were _ engaged in 
teaching advanced classes, they were doing the same 
work as professors, but they were not allowed to share 
advanced teaching work equally with the professor 
and were thus debarred from doing identical work 
with the professors. 

53. 018. (i! /r, Abdur llahim.) The discontent with 
regard to pay was on account of the great disparity 
between the pay of the members of the Imperial and 
Provincial Services. He did not suggest that Indian 
lecturers j he suggested a proportion of two-tliirds and 
agreed that that would make them contented because 
the great disparity that at present exists would he 
reduced. 

83.019. (Ur. Madge.) It was true the witness 
desired the xmsition in the Service to depend entirely 
on length of service. In liis scheme of a time-scale of 
pay, he would not ordinarity object to the promotion 
of a man having special merit, over the heads of 
others. The point was that gentlemen in tlio Pro- 
vincial Service who had been teaching with ability 
for 20 years were superseded by a young graduate 
from some British University, who had had absolutely 
no teaching experience. 

83.020. He agreed with the view expressed hv other 
witnesses who, though drawing a broad line of dis- 
tinction between professors and headmasters, thought 
there should bo interchangeability between inspectors 
and headmasters, but not between inspectors and 
professors. 

83.021. (.Ur. Macdonald .) Provided a young officer 
had considerable attainments, he would have no objec- 


tion to his being promoted over the head of a man 
who had been teaching for 20 years, if the latter was 
not equally efficient; but he did not subscribe to the 
view that an average graduate of a British University 
was necessarily superior to the best Indian that un 
Indian University could produce. He would not 
object to young graduates coming out and being 
appointed over the heads of senior men, hut he 
objected to the quality of tiie young graduate. 

83.022. (Mr. Fisher .) The witness said lie objected 
to any kind of subordination inside n College, except 
for administrative purposes. He desired the lecturers 
to be placed upon equal terms so long as they were 
doing teaching work of responsibility. He admitted 
there must he a head of a college who was responsible 
for the allocation of the work within the college. .He 
suggested that in every subject there should' bo a 
number of lecturers, and they should divide tlie work 
among themselves as colleagues. That would differ 
from the present system, because as matters were nfc 
present tlie words “ assistant professoi’ ” and “ pro- 
fessor ” conveyed an erroneous impression, and it 
gave a considerable advantage to the professor as 
regards pay and prospects. 

83.023. (iUr. Sly.) His previous evidence to the 
effect that the two-thirds scale of pay should 'only bo 
a temporary measure introduced for practical pur- 
poses, was only an expression of his own personal 
opinion, but lie was sure some of liis colleagues would 
share it. 

83.024. (Mr. Umar-iid-din .) Tlie existing graded 
system was defective from a number of standpoints. 
There was a serious block in promotions as the number, 
nf posts in the lowest grade had gone on increasing. 
For example, in 1896 there were four posts in the 
lower grade carrying Its. 200, and ns many as seven 
posts carrying from Rs. 250 to Rs.’ 350. At the pre- 
sent day, there were 15 posts at the lower end of the 
scale carrying Rs. 200, and there were only 13 posts 
carrying Rs. 250 to Rs. 350. One other point which 
lie desired to bring before tlie Commission was that 
so far- as tlie real University side of the professors 1 
duties was concerned, there were assistant professors 
also who were actually engaged in research work. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Rai Bahadur Sundar Das Sum, M.A., 

U'riftcii Statement relating to the Education 
DejjartmcTit. 

S3 ,025. (I.) Methods of recruitment* — The method 
of recruitment in the lower ranks of Educational 
Service has in recent years been much improved, the 
result of reforms in the organization of training 
institutions, and of enhancement in the scale of 
salaries paid to teachers of all grades. The latest 
measure in this direction is tlio introduction of pro- 
gressive salaries, by yearly increments, paid to men 
in the Subordinate Educational Service. Moreover 
the appointments have been re-graded with a view 
to secure flow of promotion. 

The scale of salaries allowed in lower grades has a 
direct bearing on the recruitment of officers for 
superior appointments, for, as a rule, seniority in 
service combined with good work is taken into ac- 
count, as far as Indians arc concerned, particularly 
in making ap point ments to the different grades of 
inspecting officers. Except in the Lahore Govern- 
ment College, direct appointments to Provincial 
Service are not ordinarily made. One result of the 
system is that, sinco the start is low, and the rise to 
the few higher grades takes long years, the best 
graduates are not attracted to tlie profession. An- 
other result is that the slow and uncertain promotion 
1ms a depressing effect on men engaged in educational 
work ; besides it is open to doubt whether what is 
gamed by long experience is fully utilized when the 
officer reaches the highest grades iu tlio closing rears 
of bis service. 

As regards Assistant Professors in the Lahore 
Government College, though the start is compara- 
tively high, then* zeal is damped bv the poor pros- 
pects nf promotion : they cannot as a rule hope to 
to Professorships whatever be their attainments. 


Inspector of Schools, Multan Division. 

Appointments to Indian Educational Service arc 
made by the Secretary of State, and the selection is 
confined to Europeans. The practical exclusion of 
Indians of undoubted merit, -whether educated in 
this country or abroad, even if it were justifiable in 
the past, is clearly* indefensible at the present time, 
when education lias advanced, in this country, and 
there is no unwillingness on the part of the educated 
youths to supplement their training in British and 
Foreign Universities. 

I ' would submit the following proposals: — _ ■ 

Distinguished graduates of Indian Universities 
should be appointed direct to higher grades after 
tlie necessary training and probation. Appointments 
to Insxiectorsliips and Professorsliix>s should be strictly 
by selection. ‘ As regards the former it is assumed that, 
as at x 5r ®sent, the majority would ho Indians. Pro- 
fessors should be first-class men, and the choice 
should not be limited to any particular community, 
though Indians should have preference as they arc 
acquainted with the habits and thoughts of the pupils 
and are in a better position to influence' them in tlio 
right manner. Since there is only one Arts College 
in the Province directly maintained by tlie State, 
it should bo a model institution of its kind. The 
posts of Assistant Professors should be abolished, but 
if considerations of economy require their retention, 
tlio Assistants should bo eligible for Professorships. 
A number of appointments in higher graded arc. 
practically reserved for members of tlie Indian Educa- 
tional Service, which are consequently not open to 
Indians. The nomination - to higher posts should bo 
made independently of the race of the candidate — 
proficiency being the chief test of fitness. 

83,026. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
I consider professional training in the Central Train-, 
ing College necessary for all who have to work in 
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schools or to inspect thorn. Wore the conditions 
favourable 1 would lengthen tho present B.T. course 
to at least, two years. In the case of those who 
inspect secondary schools, practical experience in a 
high school furnishes a valuable equipment which 
should bo demanded ns a rule. Tn consequence of 
the expansion of education the need for strengthen- 
ing tho superior inspection staff is probably as urgent 
as that of adding to the district inspection staff. 
Tho time lias come for specialisation in tho inspection 
of secondary schools, r . y . , in Science and Drawing. 
This would give the much-needed relief to Inspectors 
whose administrative duties tend to increase and 
absorb too much of their time. 

83,02 7 J (III.) Conditions oi service. — -The present 
method of recruitment to higher grades by long ap- 
prenticeship extending over several years in the case 
of Inspectors, and tho practical exclusion of Assis- 
tant Professors from the ranks of Professors, places 
Indians under serious disabilities, which not only 
lower them in public estimation, but hamper them in 
the faithful discharge of the important duties en- 
trusted to them. The stimulus for strenuous work 
supplied by prospects of certain advancement in 
ofliciaj status is weak. 

83.028. (IV.) Conditions of salary, (V.) Con- 
ditions of leave, and (VI.) Conditions of pension. — 
In nil such matters all officers holding similar posi- 
tions, whether appointed in this country or by the 
Secretary of .Stale, should bo treated alike. 1 would 
abolish the division bet worn Provincial and Imperial 
(or Indian Educational) Service. Tho salaries should 
be progressive as in the latter case. The scale, 
should, however, be much higher than now prescribed 
for the former, the cost of living lias risen consider- 
ably in this country ns elsewhere, and the attrac- 
tions to other services and professions are still strong. 

I would not revive the old rule of two- thirds salary 
allowed to Indian members of the graded Service. 
This creates invidious tlisl inet ion, and is u mug in 
principle. Tho great inequality of treatment now 
accorded to non-Europeans and Europeans in salaries 
paid tn them is evident. The latter get at the start 
as much if not more than tho former after long 
years. Besides the former's promotion may be com- 
pletely blocked for years by their seniors. 

83.029. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment oi non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — The complaint is, and I 
think it is well founded, that non-Europeans have 
not the same opportunities for work in the higher 
grades as European*.. 

83.030. Supjdenirniarij Written Stat rmrni* rrlnl- 
itirj to the Education Depart incut . Ueintj a note 
on the rc-organizntiau of the Educational Service, 
Inj Messrs, Jiitchi 7frim Niilmi, Copal S'nujh 
Chairla , and Shiv Jtaw Kashyap (Professors, 
(w'ovei n men f Coll eye, Lahore, and Members of the 
/ 1 ro vt a rial Ed it ca t to n Service) . 

(3) There should he two services for the Educational 
Department as at present, v/c.,the Indian Educational 
Service and the Provincial Educational Service. 

(2) The members of tho Indian Educational Service 
should he mainly hut not entirely recruited by the 
Secretary of State for India, those of the Provincial 
Service should be recruited by tho Local Government, 

(3) The present members of the Indian Service are 
putting forward proposals regarding the scale of 
salaries for that Service. The scale of salaries for 
the Provincial Service should be as follows: — 

Junior Branch ... Bs. 250 — 25 — GOO 
Senior Branch ... Bs. 700— 40 (50)— 1 ,000 
Time Scale should be observed for purposes of promo- 
tion in both branches. It will be scon that in tho 
Junior Branch, an officer will rise from 17s. 250 to 
GOO in twelve years; in the Senior Branch, from 
Bs. 700 'to 3,000 in seven years. The annual incre- 
ment in tho latter branch should ho Bs. 40 during the 
first five years, and Bs. 50 during the next two years. 

* The three gentlemen who signed this Statement were not in 
agreement with their colleagues in tlie Collegiate branch, and 
were therefore represented before the Commission by Ttai Bnlindnr 
Similar Das Suri. 


(4) Promotion from the Junior to the Senior Branch 
should take place as vacancies occur in the Senior 
Branch, such promotion depending upon seniority 
combined with good work, special educational quali- 
fications, original research, or literary" work. 

(5) Thirty per cent, of the members of the Indian 
Service should be Indians — (a) men appointed by the 
Secretary of State, (b) selected men from the Senior 
Branch of the Provincial Service. 

(G) The number of members of tlie Senior Branch 
of the Provincial .Service should be fixed at forty per 
cent, or that of the Indian Educational Service. 

(7) In addition to tho fixed salary, there should be 
two spccinl allowances of Bs. 150 and Ks. 200 respec- 
tively for the Provincial Service and of Bs. 200 and 
300 for tho Indian Service. These allowances 
should ho awarded for a period of three to five years 
on the recommendation of the Principal for tho best 
originnl research or literary work. The allowances 
for tho Provincial Service should be open to the mem- 
bers of the Junior as well as of the Senior Branch, 
the object being to encourage and recognise special 
work of this character. 

(8) It is very necessary to prescribe liberal rules 
about study leave, with a view to encourage study at 
the great seats of learning in the West and on the 
distinct understanding that such leave will be spent 
exclusively in advanced study. 

(9) Vacancies in both Services should be advertised, 
those in the Indian Service being advertised in India 
as well as in England. One of the two Indian members 
of the Council of the Secretary of State for India 
should be a member of the Selection Committee for 
advising the .Secretary of State. 

(10) As tho members of the Provincial Service, feel- 
ing that their promotion from one grade to the next 
higher one had been blocked for long periods under 
tho present system, have been petitioning for a number 
of years for the amelioration of their pay and pro- 
spects, and, as it is believed that some sort of scheme 
securing an improvement in the conditions of this 
service was actually sanctioned by tho Secretary of 
State for India but was deferred in consequence of the 
appointment of the Boyal Com mission, it is prayed 
that the Commission may be pleased to recommend 
that their proposals should be given effect to retro- 
spectively. 

(11) It is most desirable, both on educational and 
other grounds, to secure the best products of English 
niul Indian Universities for educational work, and 
this end can be achieved only by materially improving 
the pay and prospects of the Educational Service. 
There are good reasons for the belief that at present 
the best Indian graduates do not consider the pro- 
spects of service in the Education Department at all 
attractive. 

(12) The pica for a more liberal policy in the em- 
ployment of Indians in tho higher grades of the 
Service, specially in the teaching line, is put forward 
not only because justice will thereby be done to a 
class of public servants who have, it is submitted, 
deserved well of Government, but also because the 
general interests of culture and higher education iii 
tho country will thus bo materially advanced. Many 
of the Indian members of the Educational Service 
would like to devote their time, after they have retired 
from Government Service, to educational work of a 
public or philanthropic nature. 

Ordinarily, the money that is spent on an Indian 
Vrofossor must be in the nature of an investment for 
an enlightened Government like ours to secure the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the people 
committed to its charge. And, it is submitted that 
nowhere can Government find a better and a more 
profitable investment than in securing tlie hearty 
co-operation of the Indian teacher with the European 
in the premier educational institution in the Province, 
and in elevating his social status and in increasing 
his influence and usefulness to his people. He remains 
in tlie country even after retirement, and his ripo 
experience and knowledge of local conditions are at 
the service of tho people for life and not merely for 
such time as ho may be in the service of Government. 
The educational needs of the country will thus be 
greatly served in an indirect manner. 
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Rai Baiwdur Sunbar Das Sum called and examined. 


83.031. (Chairman ) : Tlio witness said he came 
before the Commission to represent the members of 
the Provincial Educational Service of the Punjab in 
the Inspecting and Headmasters’ line. He also repre- 
sented three of tlio College Professors who were not in 
agreement with their colleagues. 

83.032. He had held his present post of Inspector of 
Schools for six years. He was confirmed four years 
a rr 0 . Ho had had 27 years’ service, and before that 
ho bad worked in an aided school for four years. 

83.033. The written statement represented the views 

of tho whole of the Inspecting Staff in the superior 
service. . 

83,031. There were no Headmasters in tho Pro- 
vincial Service. There had been one in the Indian 
Educational Service, but he had recently been trans- 
ferred to a Service which was neither Provincial nor 
Indian. The witness did not know what that Service 
was. Tho Headmasters in the Punjab were in tlio 
Subordinate Service. 

83,035. Tho witness objected to the present principle 
of division of the Service into Indian and Provincial. 
He considered that tho Provincial Service had lost 
prestige by the division. His proposal was that the 
two divisions should be amalgamated, and that thore 
should bo a division into Inspectors and Assistants. 
His colleagues had not considered where the Head- 
‘ masters should be put, but liis personal opinion was 
that some of the superior Headmasters might be 
transferred to the Provincial Service. There was 
much difference in the work of Headmasters 
Although they Were all at present in tho Subordinate 
Service, they* were on different grades of pay. Ho 
would recruit Inspectors differently from Assistant 
Inspectors. Ho would allow Assistant Inspectors to 
bo promoted to become Inspectors if they were fit. 
The inspection staff had proposed that two-thirds 
should be recruited from the Service and one-tliird 
directly, but did not think it was necessary that 
Deputy Inspectors should come into the Provincial 
Service. 

83,03G. Tt was not true to say that in the Punjab 
the work of tlie Deputy* Inspector was practically the 
samo as that of an Assistant Inspector. A. Deputy 
Inspector lind charge of one district, while the Assis- 
tant Inspector had charge of three districts, and the 
nature of the duties was very different. Tho Deputy 
Inspector had much more to do with administrative 
work, while tho duties of* Assistant Inspector were 
such that ho assisted tho Inspector in various ways in 
his work. The duty of an Assistant Inspector was 
do finitely superior to that of a Deputy Inspector. 

83,037. With regard to the increase in tlie cadre, 
bis personal view was that thore should ho a larger 
number of Assistant Inspectorships and some special 
Inspectorships. There was not much need of an 
increase in tho number of Divisional Inspectors. 

83,03S. He did not think it was at all necessary in 
tho Punjab for a Muhammadan officer to be appointed 
to advise the Director of Public Instruction in regard 
to the educational requirements of tho Muhammadan 
community. Tlio present senior Inspector of the 
province in the Provincial Service was a Muham- 
madan. Tt wns true lie liad jurisdiction only over 
his own area, but ho was always consulted on questions 
which affected the province. In almost all important 
questions affecting education, the Director consulted 
all his Inspectors. } 

S3 ,039. The witness’s colleagues objected to Euro- 
peans recruited to tho first division of the Service 
drawing a higher rate of pay than Indian?. They 
saw no reason for such an invidious distinction. The 
duties and responsibilities were identical. He did 
not think there was any substance in the argument 
that nn officer coming a great many miles from 
another country should he paid on a different basis 


53. 041. There were no special holidays for Inspectors 
and they had no vacation. They wore, however 
permitted to go to the hills and take their work there 
for about 24 months. Ho agreed they were better 
off in that respect than other Services. 

83.042. With regard to tho proposals of the three 
Professors whom ho represented, their scheme was to 
retain the two Services and lmvo two divisions in 
tlie Provincial Service. . They also olaimed that 
Indian members who were appointed to the Indian 
Service should have tho same salaries as those paid 
to Englishmen, and. that thore should be access from 
tlio Provincial Service to tlio Indian Service. 

83.043. (Lord llonaldshay.) When a. man was pro- 
moted from tho second class to the superior grade, 
the witness was of opinion that ho should he selected 
by tho Government, and not promoted according to 
seniority; and in the case of those who were not 
selected for promotion, tlio witness would provide two 
special grades of Bs. 700 and Rs. 800 in order to 
compensate them for not having been selected. He 
thought tho Service as a whole would be content to 
leave tlio selection to the Local Government. 

83.044. (Sir Theodore Morison .) -Assistant Inspectors 
were sometimes recruited from Headmasters. Very 
fow inspectors were recruited direetty from head- 
masters. Deputy Inspectors were mostly promoted 
to be assistant inspectors. Very few headmasters had 
been promoted to be assistant inspectors. There were 
no Headmasters of any high schools who were in the 
Indian Educational Service. 

83.045. (jWr. Fisher.) "When ho said that tlie sug- 
gested rules should apply to Inspectresses, both Euro- 
pean and Indian, ho meant that rules relating to 
Assistant Inspectors, and not Divisional Inspectors, 
should apply to them. There were five Inspectresses 
at present in the Province, four of whom wore Euro- 
peans, and one an Indian Christian. 

83.046. (ill r. Macdonald .) With regaa'd to salary, it 
was quite true that he desired to be generous to 
Englishmen who came out to India. He wanted to 
give them a pay which was substantially 1 higher than 
that which they obtained in England. But he desired 
that Indians should get tlio same pay. So it would 
be true to say that the generosity he wanted to show 
to Englishmen he also claimed for distinguished 
Indians and after several years’ ‘ service. He was not 
aware that the English Inspector of secondary and 
elementary schools was a superior man to the Indian 
Inspector, and that the former only started on £195 
rising to £520, the written statement suggested a 
scale for the latter of ,6280 rising to £640. He did 
not know that tho Divisional Inspector, who in the 
case of India the witness suggested should receive 
from £560 to £1,600, only recoivcd in England .£400 
rising to £850. But tlie witness contended that in 
England there was a much greater number of Inspec- 
tors for a small area, whereas in India there were 
very fow Inspectors for the whole of a province. He 
asked Mr, Macdonald to consider the large expendi- 
ture on inspection work in England, compared with 
the very small fraction spent on inspection work for 
so large an area in India. The scale of pay in one 
branch could not bo reduced without at the same time 
affecting other Services. 

83.047. (Mr. Aforfrjc.) Tho witness said he did not 
think that a British element was altogether unneces- 
sary in the Educational Department, and no part of 
his argument for better pay in India than that given 
in England was based on the fact that Indians could 
supply all the needs of the Educational Department. 

83.048. (Mr. Crosse.) It was not true to say that 
the district Inspectors were recruited from identically 
tho same class as tho Assistant Inspectors. They 
were not men of the same qualifications. It v 
after a number of years’ experience that a man was 
appointed Assistant Inspector. A man might be a 
failure as a district Inspector. He agreed that in 
one case ilie district Inspector would have charge of 
a district of perhaps 300 schools, some of them 
secondary schools. Ho. did not consider that the work 


from that- of officers of the indigenous community. were not men of the same qualifications. It was only 

1 ho pay drawn should depend on tlio value of tho 1 r ’ ' ” * 

work done m both cases. 

8.3,040. He did not think a high standard of Indians 
Tva* at present being attracted to the Service, and 
H l ./ n the scale of salaries was raised, a much better 

t a tl '\ m . en f° r - At present^ men were appointed scconuary scnoois. no, am 

ine lino + ln tlie P , rov ‘ n ? inl Service Inspect- of a district Inspector was more important than that 

mg lmn after eighteen years’ service. nf an Assistant Inspector. 


(Tho witness withdrew.) 
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1! r it ten Statement* relating to the Educational 
Service in the Punjab. 

83,04U. (I,) Methods of recruitment, and 
(II.) Systems of training and probation, — Officers 
ol the Indian Educational Service aro ordinarily re- 
cruited in England by the Secretary of State. They 
do not neeessarity receive special training, but may 
bo allowed to speud part of their furlough on special 
duty in order to study European methods of educa- 
tion. Officers are usually appointed to the Indian 
Educational Service on two years’ probation. Con- 
firmation in the service depends on their work being 
satisfactory and on their passing an examination in 
tho vernacular. 

83,050. (III.) Conditions of salary. — Pat/ and 
allowances.' — In 1890 the service was known as the 
graded service, and had a graded scale of pay, viz. : — 

Its. 

Class ‘I 1 ,250—50 — 1 , 500 

Class II 1,000 — 60 — 1,260 

Class III 750 — 50 — 1,000 

Class IV 600 — 50 — 750 

There wero also special posts for which recruit- 
ment was made in England, but which were not 
ranked in the graded sorvico. These posts were — 

Its. 

1 Principal, Mayo School of Art, 

Lahore ... ... ... ... 800 

1 Professor of Science, Government 

College, Lahore ... ... ... 500 

1 Principal, Central Training College, 

Lahore ... ... ... ... 400 — 500 

1 Vice-Principal, Mayo School of Art, 

Lahore ... ... ... ... 400 — 500 

Tiic rates of pay and allowances in force in 1900 
were the same ns at present. 

’flu? ordinary pay of an officer of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service is Its. 500, rising by annual incre- 
ments of Its. 50 to Its. 1,000 in 10 years. Allowances 
of Rs. 100 per mensem are given to officers who have 
completed 15 years in the service without attaining 
a salary of more than II s. 1,000. There aro also two 
allowances: one of Its. 200 — 10 — 250 and another of 
Its. 250 — 50 — 500 which are hold by senior officers. 

Tho present rates of pay and allowances are not 
considered generally satisfactory, and the Government 
of India have under consideration the question of a 
general improvement of the pay and prospects of 
Indian Educational Service officers. 

Cadre. — The present cadre of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in. the Punjab (excluding tho post of 
Director of Public Instruction) consists of II posts 
on Its. 500 — 50 — 1,000, and one post (Master in 
charge, Sanawar Training Class) on Rs. 500 — 50 — 750. 

The following special appointments are not included 
in the Indian Educational Sorvico: — 

Its. 

Headmaster, Central Model School, 

Lahore ... ... ... ... 500 — 40 — 700 

Instructor of Drawing and Manual 
Training, Central Training 
College, Lahore ... ... 600 — 50 - 050 

No provision is made in the cadre for lonvo and 
training, but the question of adding a leave reserve 
is under tlic consi deration of tho Government of 
India. 

No post outside tho regular cadre is held by an 
officer of the Indian Educational Sorvico, but tho 
post of Principal, Government Colloge, Lahore, is 
being temporarily hold by an Indian Medical Sorvico 
officer. 

The present strongth of the cadre is not sufficient 
to meet the increasing requirements of this province, 
and application has been made for four additional 
appointments. 

THE PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

83,05] . (I.) Methods of recruitment, and 
(II.) Systems of training and probation.— Officers 

* Fov warded under cover of Letter No.'JIR 8, dated 0th October, 
11)13, referred to in Appendix TV. 
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f Public Instruction, Punjab. 

of tho Provincial' Educational Service are recruited 
in India either by direct appointment or by promo- 
tion from the Subordinate Educational Service. In 
the case of direct appointments the probationary 
period varies from three to six months. 

83.052. (III.) Conditions of salary. — Pay and 
allowances. — The rates of pay and allowances in force 
in 1890, wlion tho service was known as the gazetted 
Subordinate Service, were Rs. 350, 300, 250, 225 and 
200. Officers of the Provincial Service when acting 
in the graded service received two-thirds of the pay 
given to Europeans appointed in England. 

The service in 1900 was divided into two sections 
carrying the following rates of pay: — Upper Section, 
Rs. 700, 600, 500 and 400; and Lower Section, 
Rs. 350, 300, 250, 200 and 150. An allowance of 
Rs. 100 was given to an officer appointed to officiate 
in tho Indian Educational Service, subject to the 
proviso that the salary of the incumbent did not 
exceed tho pay of the officer for whom he acted. 

At present the rates of pay and allowances for 
the two sections of tho Provincial Educational Service 
are — Upper Section, Rs. 700, 600, 500 — 40 — 700, 500 
and 400 ; and Lower Section, Its. 350, 300, 250 and 200. 

When an officor of tho Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice officiates in the Indian Educational Service, lie. 
is granted an allowance of Rs. 100. An allowance 
of Rs. 50 is given to an officer in the lower section 
after lo years’ service in that section. 

The rates at present in force are not considered 
satisfactory, and proposals for general improvement 
have been submitted to Government. 

Cadre.- — The present cadre of the Provincial Edu- 
cational Service consists of — 

Upper Section. Lower Section. 

1 post on Rs. 700 2 posts on Rs. 350 

1 „ „ „ 600 5 „ „ „ 300 / 

1 „ „ „ 500 — 40 — 700 6 „ „ „ 250 

*3 posts ,, ,, 500 13 ,, 200 

4 „ „ „ 400 

There is no provision in the cadre for leave and 
training, as suitable incumbents are easily obtained 
for any temporary vacancies that may occur. No 
appointment outside the authorised cadre is held by 
an officer of this service temporarily or otherwise. 

Tho present strength of the cadre is below the re- 
quirements, e.g., it includes no Headmasterships. 

THE SUBORDINATE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

83.053. (I.) Method of recruitment, and 
(II.) Systems of training and probation. — Recruit- 
ment for the Subordinate Educational Service is 
made locally. Officers appointed to tho service are 
expected to undergo training if not already trained 
at tho time of entering Government service, and 
several are sent annually to the Central Training 
College as Government stipendiaries. Appointments 
co this service aro usually on six months’ probation. 
The rules as to recruitment, training and probation 
at present in force are considered to be satisfactory. 

83.054. (III.) Conditions of salary. — Pay and 
allowances. — The rates of pay in force in 1890, when 
tho service was known as the non-gazefctecl Sub- 
ordinate Service, were — 

Class I, Us. 160, 140, 120 and 100; 

Class II, Rs. 90, 80, 70 and 60; 

Class III, Rs. 55, 50 and 45; 

Class IV, Rs. 40, 35 and 30; 

Class V, Rs. 25, 20 and 15; 

Class VI, Rs. 20, 18, 16 and 14. 

In 1900 the rates were-- 

Class I, Us. 100, 140, 120 and 100; 

Class TI, Us. 90, 80, 70 and 60; 

Class III, Rs. 55, 50 and 45; 

Class IV, Rs. 40, 35 and 30; 

Class V, Rs. 25, 20, 15 and 10: 

Class VT, Rs. 20, 18, 16 and 14, 

Erom 1886 to 1905 the staffs of tho District High 
Schoo's wero under the control of local bodies. Tn 

* One Post, that of Professor of 34 nth fern atics, Government 
College, Lahore, is temporary. 
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1905 thpv were provincialised and amalgamated with 
the non-gazetted Subordinate Service. The rates of 
May and allowances introduced from 1st January 
1913, and now obtaining, are— 


Class I 

Glass H 
Class III 
Class IV 
Class V 
Class VI 
Class VII 


Its. 

400, 350, 300 
and 250; 
150—10—200 ; 
100—8—140; 
75—3—90; 

55 — 3 — 70; 
35__a_^50 ; 
20—2—30. 


No allowances arc granted to members of the Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service except under the pro- 
visions of the Ciril Service Regulations. 

The rates at present in force are still insufficient in 
some cases to attract a good, class of candidates. 


Cadre . — The present cadre consists of — 

o Us- 
eless I 2 appointments on 400 

2 „ „ 850 

2 „ . i, 300 

5 » „ 250 

Rs. 


Class 11 

.. 35 appointments 

on 

150—10—200 

Class III . 

. 54 

1 1 . 

2 2 

100—8—140 

Class IV 

. 104 

77 

32 

75 — 3 — 90 

Class V 

. 141 

77 

'2 3 L 

56—3—70 

Class VI . 

. 248 

77 

32 

35—3—50 

Class VII . 

. 281 

77 ' - 

23 

20—2—30 


No leave reserve is considered necessary for the 
service. 

A few appointments outside the cadre are held by 
members of the Subordinate Educational Service. 

The strength of the cadro is adajited, as occasion 
arises, to the needs of the province. 


Mr. J. C. Godmty called and examined. 


83.055. {Chair mun.') The witness said ho had held 
his present position for six years. Ho had not always 
been a member of the Educational Service. Ho came 
out to Coocli Beliar nearly 26 years ago, and since 
tlum he had been employed in various capacities. 

83.056. The Indian Education Service and the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service in his province wero 
virtually divided into two distinct branches, inter- 
change between which was a rare occurrence. On 
the whole, the witness thought the idea of interchange 
between tho two branches was bad, but there might 
l>o rare instances in which it would be advisable. He 
had never known of such a transfer in his time. 

83.057. On tho professorial side there wore a Prin- 
cipal, 12 Professors and 10 assistant Professors, Five 
of tho Professors and 10 of the assistant Professors 
belonged to the Provincial Educational Service and 
seven bo tho Indian Educational Service. 

83.058. With regard to the grievance made that the 
Principal was a member of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice. that gentleman had not been practising as a 
doctor before he became Principal ; he was employed 
ill the College as Professor of Biology. He was tlio 
senior professor. So that really there was no reason- 
able ground for dissatisfaction on that point. 

53. 059. With regard to tlio extent to which tho five 
Professors who were members of tho Provincial 
Educational Service wore doing the same type of 
work as the seven Professors in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, tho witness said he was afraid he could 
not speak as to the exact assignment of work, because 
that lay with the Principal; but so far as he knew 
they ranked on the same level as Professors, and did 
the sumo type of work. 

53. 060. An assistant Professor in the Provincial 
Educational Sendee undertook work of a less advanced 
kind. Occasionally he might be assigned higher work, 
but that would depend upon circumstances. He 
thought the term “Professor” was very misleading in 
many cases. For instance, if a man was recruited 
for the Indian Educational Service, the authorities 
were obliged to call him Professor. If they wanted 
a man to take elementary English in the College, 
they were obliged to recruit liim ns Professor of 
English, whereas ho was really doing the work of an 
assistant Professor. He thought the present mode 
of recruitment answered all purposes so far as tho 
assistant Professor was concerned. A Professor 
would sometimes be recruited in England and some- 
times bo appointed in India. He would occasionally 
promote nn assistant Professor to the post of Pro- 
fessor if tho former were strongly recommended by 
those who knew liim. 

S3,0Gl- With regard to the Subordinate Service, 
there were no officers in that Service who wero doing 
the same work as officers in tho Provincial Service. 
Iliere was a clear distinction. Headmasters and 
district or Deputy Inspectors wore all in tho Sub- 
ordinate service, and tho Collegiate Branch, Inspec- 
tors and assistant Inspectors wore in tlio Provincial 
V^rvsre. Some of the Headmasters who wero in tho 
subordinate Service wore doing tho same work as 
officer* m other provinces who wore in the Provincial 
fcr-rvice, or who were in the Indian Educational 


Service. In any scheme of reorganisation he would 
bring all the Headmasters of Government high schools 
and the posts in the Training- College into tho Pro- 
vincial Service, and also the district Inspectors. If 
district Inspectors were brought up, the number of 
assistant inspectorships could . be diminished. Ho 
had always wished to see the district Inspector^ given 
very much higher status and pay. If possible, a 
district Inspector should be given the title of district 
Superintendent. The assistant Inspectors, the witness 
thought, ought to bo persons altogether of- minor 
importance as compared with the district Superin- 
tendent or Inspector of Schools. The district In- 
spector promoted to the Provincial Service would conic 
in under the same qualifications as the Assistant 
Inspector. Tho men who were now coming into the 
district Inspector class began as assistant district 
Inspectors of Schools, and were expected to have a 
degree and also some training. 

83.062. Indians recruited in India should be selected 
by tlio local Government, and those recruited in 
England by the Secretary of State on the recom- 
mendation of tho local Government. Tho local 
Government would have sufficient knowledge of nn 
Indian who had been educated in England to enable 
them to recommend him, if ho were a local man. 
Ho thought the recommendation should come -from a 
local Government; otherwise there might be unsuit- 
able selections. He did not consider tlio present 
system of selection of Europeans in England was 
altogether satisfactory. .For ono tiling, tho local 
authorities in India had practically no say in tho 
matter. They simply asked for a man. They did not 
know when he was coming, or wliat sort of a man he 
would be. He thought before a man was appointed, 
his name and qualifications might be communicated, 
and if possible there should be some kind of local 
board in the capital of the Province to concern itself 
with appointments to tho Government College. Such 
a committee might send a joint opinion as to the 
kind of man required, and also suggest any names 
which they might happen to have. At present their 
opinion was not asked, nor apparently wanted. 

83.063. He. would strongly advocate tho engagement 
for an important Chair of a distinguished Professor 
for a short period. There would not bo any difficulty, 
in certain branches of knowledge, in getting suitable 
men out for a short period, but in others there might. 

83.064. With regard to the sufficiency of tho per- 
sonnel of his Department, the witness thought there 
“was room for expansion on both sides. 

83.065. Ho thought the cause of- the depletion of 
the personnel of the Service in the Punjab was on 
account of the inferiority of the terms offered. Tho 
chief objection was that the scale stopped after 10 
years, and that during the last 15 or more years of 
liis service a man had no certainty of any further 
promotion. The scale recommended by the local 
Government was by regular increments up to 
Rs. 1,2-50 a month, and also an allowance on a liberal 
scale for. either seniority, or tho holding of special 
posts. 

83.066. With regard to leave, members of tho 
professorial side in a Government College obtained 
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12 weeks vacation in addition to occasional holidays. 
The administrative side were under the usual lenvo 
rules 

83,067. He thought there was something in the 
claim which had been made by officers in the Service 
that the period beforo furlough could be taken should 
be reduced to fivo years. Ho thought that would 
make the Service popular, but it would involve a 
general alteration of the leave rules for all Services, 
He thought it was absolutely essential in the case of 
ladies recruited for the post oF Inspectress, and for 
College posts. 

S3 ; 0GS. With regard to pension, cases did occasion- 
ally occur of officers who were unable to qualify for 
full pensions under the existing rules by the time they 
reached 55, on account of joining late. 

S3,0G9. (Sir Murray llommick.) The witness said 
ho had been Professor of History in llic Government 
College for nearly three years, and had also worked 
i n other colleges. 

83.070. He did not think there was anything in the 
suggestion that tlio fact that the staff in a Govern- 
ment College or school had different rates of pay, 
according to whether they wore Europeans or Indians, 
affected the discipline of tho boys from the top to the 
bottom. 

53. 071. He disliked tho system of separate Services 
altogether, and he thought it would be possiblo to run 
Government Colleges without such a system. He 
did not see the virtue of an Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. There ought to bo one department libera lly 
paid, with more or less equal advantages in every 
way, similar to those of the Indian Civil Service, 
for instance. He would have the different branches 
recruited and paid in different ways. He was only 
objecting to the name. He did not think tho Indian 
Educational Service was more than a name at the 
present moment. He line! not worked out tho details 
of any scheme, but ho disliked tho principle of uni- 
formity in the very various educational appointments 
which now existed. Tho alternative lay between 
having rigid terms, ns at present, and having more 
elasticity and variety. 

83.072. (Sir Vo} endue Chtrol.) The witness under- 
took to put in a statement showing the size of the 
classes taught by each member of the staff in the 
principal colleges of tho Punjab.* 

83.073. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The witness’s reason 
for saying that Indians who had received their 
education in England, and who sought appointments 
in n superior branch of tho Service, should be recom- 
mended by tbe local Government, was that ns much 
information as possible should bo obtained about the 
candidate. He had no idea whatever of preventing 
competition between Indians educated in England and 
Englishmen. Ho was not in Favour of any colour 
line at all ; ho simply desired to obtain nil the informa- 
tion possiblo about a man. 

83.074. (iVr. Madge.) Tho witness had never heard 
it suggested by any of tlio officers in the Depart- 
ment that the educational administration of the 
country ranked in importance nbo\'c civil work. He 
thought that the dissatisfaction in the Educational 
Service arose chiefly in connection with the cessation 
of promotion. Ho did not think his proposal that 
a specialist should be imported for a short term 
would interfere with future recruitment by reducing 
the prospects of the Service ; lie thought it would 
raise the standard of tlio Service. 

83.075. Under his recommendation, ho would 
recruit the district Superintendent from the assistant 
District Inspectors. 

83,070. (Mr. Macdonald .) The witness said ho would 
he very strongly in favour of a Provident Fund for 
Inspectresses iii view of the specially precarious 
nature of’ women’s tenure of office. He favoured 
the idea of both a Provident Fund and a pension, 

* Vide Appendix TIT. 


so that an Inspectress who served her full period 
should have her pension, and the Inspectress who 
served only four or five years and got married might 
also be able to. draw something. 

83.077. (Mr. Fisher.) The bi-cameral system was 
not in vogue in the Punjab. The Director was also 
an Under Secretary to Government, and there was 
no trouble of any kind. That system had been in 
force for 39 years. What happened when tho Director 
made a recommendation which involved either some 
largo question of educational policy or some large 
question not strictly educational was that, if thought 
necessary, the opinion of the Chief Secretary was taken 
unofficially, and then the orders of the Lieutenant- 
Governor were obtained. The witness regarded that 
system as absolutely satisfactory. 

83.078. He would not be in favour of including the 
Inspectorate in the Indian Civil Service. He did not 
think, on Llie whole, such a scheme would be workable. 
To begin with, recruitment would have to be different, 
and there would be a. risk of men wanting to go 
into tho general line. He thought it important for 
an Inspector to hold his office for a considerable period 
of time. At the samo time he should very much like 
to see the members of the Civil Service take a turn 
of duty as Inspectors of schools in order to increase 
their knowledge of educational matters. 

83.079. With regard to ladies performing College 
work in the Punjab, a new College had lately been 
inaugurated, called the Queen Mary College, the posts 
of which were under Government. The Principal 
received a little less than tlie salary of an Inspectress, 
and the other ladies about the same as the new In- 
spectresses who were being appointed. The present 
salary was not adequate. The whole thing was in 
a very experimental stage. A great deal of work 
had been done gratuitously. 

83.080. (Mr. Sly.) The files which the witness dealt 
with went direct to the Lieutenant-Governor. Some- 
times. if it were n matter of general administration, 
they would go through the Chief Secretary, but not 
necessaril}’ so. The option laid with the witness as to 
whether lie sent the file to the Lieutenant-Governor 
or to the Secretary. His position was that if there 
was any possible doubt he sent it through the Civil 
Secretariat to be quite certain that he had obtained 
other opinions on the case. He did not find that 
system cramped or hampered him in the least. 

83.081. With regal'd to the Provincial Educational 
Service, recruits were appointed direct to the pro- 
fessorial side. The field for recruitment was quite 
good. Tho initial pay seemed high enough to attract 
good recruits. The only objection was that the lowest 
grade was blocked ; men could not get more than 
their initial pay for many years. If there were 
regular increments there would be no ground for 
complaint. 

83.082. On tile administrative side, and on the 
non-collegiate side, it was found that the right class 
of man was not obtained, because the rates of pay in 
the Subordinate Service were at present too low. 

83.083. The witness recommended a system of study 
leave to Europe for the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice in special eases, but he thought great care should 
bo taken that such study leave was not utilized for 
other purposes, and that the right man was chosen. 
Ho had known cases of men who had employed their 
time in England for purposes not quite the same as 
those for which they were sent. 

83.084. (Lord Ro n aid sh a y.) The Principal of the 
College was still a member of the Indian Medical 
Service, and he drew Indian Medical Service pay with 
a small allowance. That was rather an illustration 
of what the witness would like to see clone, namely, 
getting rid of the Educational Service and taking a 
professor, not necessarily an Indian Medical Service 
man, from anywhere else. He desired to see such 
posts open to tho best men. 


(Tlio witness withdrew.) 
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IFrittcn Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment. 

83,085. (X.) Methods of recruitment. — The present 
system of recruitment based on the principle of 
selection has, on the whole, worked satisfactorily and 
should he continued. The Superior Educational Ser- 
vice is divided into two branches: The Indian Educa- 
tional Service and the Provincial Educational Service, 
of which the former is recruited in England by the 
Secretary of State for India and the latter is recruited 
in this country by Local Administrations. In my 
opinion the time lias come for abolishing the distinc- 
tion between the two branches of the Superior Service, 
but the existing practice of recruiting it both in 
England and in India should be maintained. There 
should he no racial distinction in the matter of 
recruitment in either country, both Europeans and 
Indians both equally eligible for selection, whether the 
nominations are made by the Secretary of State in 
England nr by Local Governments in India. As a 
rule, nominations by the Secretary of State should be 
made from among the distinguished graduates of 
British Universities; while Local Governments in 
India should select such men as have gained high 
academic distinctions in this country. In both 
methods of recruitment distinctions of race should be 
avoided, for in the practical working of this system 
the need for drawing any such distinctions will hardly 
over arise. Tlie great ma jority of the officers recruited 
in England will for a long time to come necessarily 
bo Europeans, and similarly among those nominated 
in India the proportion of Indians is bound to be 
very largo. Such of the Indians as go to England 
to bo educated and trained in the ‘Universities there 
and succeed in obtaining high academic distinctions 
should be placed on the same footing with European 
graduates of the same qualifications as regards their 
eligibility for selection by the Secretary of State for 
India ; and for the same reasons Local Governments 
m India should be free to nominate such of the 
domiciled Europeans here as aro proved to be fullv 
qualified for employment in the Superior Educational 
Service. 

The two branches of the Superior Service being 
amalgamated into one, all educational officers 
whether recruited in England or in India should he 
placed on one list. There should, however, be this 
distinction between the two classes of officers that- 
those recruited in this country should receive two- 
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there should be a Board of Selection tinder each Local 
Government and nominations should, as a rule, be 
made in accordance with its recommendations. In 
making selections regard should be had, not merely to 
academic distinctions but also to character, physical 
fitness and social position. The educational problem 
in India is becoming more and more complex, nncl as 
it lies at the root of most other Indian problems, it 
is a matter of the greatest importance to nominate 
to the Educational Service men of high character 
and administrative capacity as well as intellectual 
attainments. 

83.086. (II.) System of training and. probation. — 
One year, would seem to be a suitable probationary 
period for all educational ■ officers. Those recruited 
in England should be given special facilities for 
learning the language and studying the social habits 
of the people of' the province to which they may be 
posted. This is most essential in the case of officers 
who are intended for the inspecting line; and as 
regards them it would be always preferable to appoint 
them as Inspectors after they have gained sufficient 
experience of local conditions by teaching in High 
Schools or in Training Colleges; 

83.087. (III.) Conditions of service, and 
^TV.) Conditions of salary. — -There is a great deal 
of truth in the complaint very generally made by 
educational officers, both European 'and Indian, that 
as regards pay, prospects and prestige their service 
compares unfavourably with the more important of 
the other services in Indial The responsibilities of 
this service are now admittedly very heavy, and with 
the great developments that are rapidly taking place 
in the intellectual and political life of the people its 
burdens will increase almost year by year. It is 
therefore in the highest degree desirable to improve 
the pay and prospects of the Educational* Service so 
as to attract to it men of higher calibre, of wider 
outlook, and of a deeper appreciation of the principal 
factors contributing to the moral 'and social progress 
of the people of this country. There is a wide spread 
impression among the more thoughtful- Indians that 
the average Educational Officer, more specially the 
average graduate of a western university reevuited in 
England, is not equal to the peculiarly difficult task 

.called upon to perform in the India of to-day. 

-This impression is not wholly, unfounded, and its 
prevalence is a strong argument for making it worth 
tile while of really clever men to offer -themselves for 
service in the Educational Department. To achieve 
us end, the maximum pay of officers recruited in 
inland must he raised, for the present, to Rs. 1,500, 

1 'nnn n <ru°^ °^ c ? rs recruited iii this country to Rs. 
,uuu. The starting pay for the two classes of officers 
should, I think, be Rs. 500 and Rs. 250. respectively. 

1 nion S officers recruited in India there is ‘ a verv 
7 of ft serious block in promotion . 

hich deters brilliant men from joining the edueft- 

" !>+° rV1 J; C » ni, d I would therefore' suggest that the 
< p’ st *J n of graded salaries be replaced bv the 
t.m<, scale of pay which applies at present to the 
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Indian Educational Servico mou only. In order 
however to prevent tho automatic promotion of com- 
paratively inefficient members of the service, both 
Europeans and Indians, it would bo desirable to lay 
down a certain limit, say Us. 1,200 in tho caso of 
officers recruited in England and Rs. 700 in tho case 
of those recruited in India, beyond which promotion 
should bo regulated by selection. 

After the maximum limit of pay has been reached 
by both classes of officers special allowances might he 
given to such of them as liavo done some special kind 
of research work or otherwise distinguished themselves 
as men of exceptional ability in tho Department. 

If for any reasons it is thought either undesirable 
or impracticable to amalgamate tho two branches of 
the Superior Educational Servico into one service, 
that decision should in no way militate against tliu 
adoption of the suggestion made above as to improving 
the pay and prospects of tho officers belonging to those 
branches. Further, if the time scale of pay be not 
substituted for the existing system of graded salaries 
that obtains in the Provincial Educational Service, I 
would suggest that it he divided into two grades: — 
(l) the low’d' grade with pay ranging from Ks. 250 to 
l?s. 500, and (2) the higher grade with the initial 
pay of 11s. 600 rising to Its. 1.000. 

Tho above proposals apply to members of the inspect- 
ing stnIT as well as to officers who belong to the 
collegiate branch of tho Educational Service. There 
should be no difference between ibc two classes of 
officers as regards their pay and prospects, as the 
work done by both is equally important, and any 
difference in salaries or in status would be calculated 
to cause heartburning and dissatisfaction. I would, 
however, keep the two lines perfectly distinct from 
each other, and would not allow interchanges between 
inspecting and teaching officers save under verj 
exceptional circumstances. There is, in my opinion, 
great need for the exercise of wise discrimination in 
appointing n European Inspector of Schools, as a 
good knowledge of the language and of the ha bits 
and customs of the urban and rural population is 
essential to a proper performance of his duties. A 
slight mistake in selection may sometimes do much 
harm to the cause of secondary education. 

In recognition of the importance of the Educational 
Service and in order to ensure its independence and 
enhance its prestige, it appears to me to be necessary 
to improve the position of tho Director of Public 
Instruction. He should, I think, he a Secretary to 
the Local Government in each Province with a salary 
of at least Us. 2500, as his present position as an Under 
Secretary with a comparatively low pay only serves 
to strengthen tho impression that the Educational 
Service is treated as subordinate to the Civil Service, 
an impression which, in my opinion, should be 
removed. 

83,083. (V.) Conditions of leave, and (VI.) Con- 
ditions of pension, — The existing rules appear to me, 


on the whole, to be satisfactory; but I would suggest 
that provision bo made for the grant of study leave 
to officers of the Educational Service much in the 
samo way as it is given to members of tlie Indian 
Medical Servico. To enable men engaged in the work 
of education in India to keep in vital touch with the 
improved methods of tlie west, it is essential that they 
should have reasonable opportunities of visiting tlie 
great Universities of Europe and America with a 
view to undergoing an advanced course of study or 
undertaking research work of a kind Iikety- to bear 
practical fruit in this country. Half pay might bo 
allowed to tho officer availing himself of such leave, 
he being required to submit a periodical report of 
his work so as to show that lie is making satisfactory 
progress. 

83.089. (Vll.b) The working of the existing 
system of division of services into Imperial and 
Provincial. — The existing system of division of the 
educational services into Indian and Provincial hag 
created much discontent among the Provincial Service 
men, who say that this division, though originally 
intended only to indicate a nominal distinction with 
reference to the place of recruitment, has come to be 
regarded in practice as marking the relative inferiority 
of tho Provincial Service to the Indian Service both 
in the teaching and in the inspecting lines. This 
feeling is a source of much irritation and resentment, 
and prevents the growth of that spirit of camaraderie 
which, in the best interests of education, should pre- 
vail in this country between tho European and the 
Indian members of the Superior Educational Service. 
As I have said above, the two services should be 
amalgamated into one, all officers belonging to the 
superior service being placed on one list. 

In my opinion, it is also desirable that the distinc- 
tion of nomenclature which at present obtains in the 
collegiate branch of the Educational Service between 
men recruited in England and those recruited in 
India be abolished. In the Punjab tlie former class 
of officers are called “ Professors ” and the latter 
das*, generally speaking, u Assistant Professors;” 
while on the Bombay side they are, I am told, known 
as Professors and Lecturers, respectively. In Bengal 
and in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudk no 
such distinction is observed ; and all over the country 
there is a strong feeling that this distinction is 
invidious and anomalous and should be done away 
with . 

83.090. (IX.) Other points not covered by the 
preceding heads. — The backwardness of the Muham- 
madan community in education operates as a serious 
hindrance to tho general progress of tlie country. 
In order to encourage the spread of education in this 
community, it seems desirable that, as far as possible, 
special facilities be given for the emplo 3 T ment of 
Muhammadan teachers in schools under Government 
management and of Muhammadan officers in the 
inspecting line. 


Mn. Shah Din called and examined. 


83.091. (CVirtirmein.) Tlie witness said ho was a judge 
of the Chief Court in tho Punjab and had been con- 
nected with tho Punjab University as Fellow for the 
last twenty years. Ho had been on tho Syndicate 
of the University’ for about ten years and examined 
in Law. For about twenty- years he was connected 
with the Aligarh College ns a trustee. As far back 
as 1894 ho presided at tho Ninth Session of tho All- 
India Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

83.092. With regard to recruitment, tho witness 
said tho collegiate and inspecting staff should bo 
kept quito distinct and given equal prospects. Under 
very exceptional circumstances exchanges might . be 
allowed. The time had not come for abolishing the 
distinction between tho Imperial and Provincial 
Branches of the Service as regards tho method of 
recruitment, but he would abolish racial distinction 
and organise the Service on tho basis of work to bo 
done. Ho had no objection to Indians recruited in 
India drawing two-thirds of tho pa 3 ’ of Europeans for 
the present. So far as lie could ascertain the views 
of members of tho Provincial Educational Service in 


tho Punjab, they did not seem to be anxious to bo 
placed on exactly tho samo footing as Europeans with 
regard to pay, and would be quito satisfied with two- 
thirds. As tho parties concerned were of that opinion 
probably that would bo tlie right solution of the 
question. Under existing circumstances his own view 
was that Europeans recruited in England should as a 
rule receive a higher salary than Indians recruited 
in India. Even with that distinction in pay veiy 
good Indians would bo obtained. The opinion was 
general in tho Punjab that difference in pay^ would 
not discourage good men from joining the Service. 
His own knowledge of Indians in the Punjab showed 
him that provided tho pa} r was adequate for tho 
work no exception would be taken for some time to a 
difference of pay. 

83,093. The superior Servico would be divided into 
two classes. In tlie collegiate branch he would have 
a few professors who were men of exceptional ability 
and the rest he would class as lecturers. Special 
terms should bo offered to the Professors, who would 
come generally from Europe. Tho lecturers, both 
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Europeans and Indians, should ho recruited either in 
England or in India, ami as far as possible upon a 
uniform rate of salary. Any distinction made on 
account of the higher expenses of Europeans should 
be arranged by means of something hko a foreign 
allowance. 


83.091. The witness then dealt with the relative 
value of the work of the Professors and Assistant 
Professors. Sometimes European Professors who 
eaine out from England did exactly the same typo of 
work as Assistant Professors. For .instance, in tlic 
Lahore Government College, sometimes men, who 
came out as members of the Indian Educational 
Service, began by teaching tlio first and second year 
classes, and gradually went on to teach the higlier 
cl asses ; so that at that stage there was very little 
distinction between the two classes of lecturers. As 
they rose higher the distinction became more pro- 
nounced. Generally speaking there would of course 
be a distinction between the work done by the two 
classes of officers. He would like, however, the dis- 
tinction between the work done by the two classes 
of officers. He would like, however, the distinction 
between Assistant Professors and Professors abolished, 
the name of Professor being reserved only for men of 
very exceptional ability- The men who for the first 
two or three years were doing lower class work and 
were then moved to higher work should he called 
lecturers. It was difficult to lay down any hard and 
fast rule with regard to the promotion of man from 
the second to the first class as distinguished from re- 
cruiting direct to the first class, blit where a man had 
proved by his work his fitness for promotion he should 
bo promoted. Such promotion would not he veiy 
frequent, 

83,095. With reference to the form of recruitment 
for lecturers and professors, the witness, said the 
professor would be recruited on special terms for 
special work to he done in the college, whereas the 
lecturers would bo recruited on the same principle as 
the Indian Educational Service officer was now re- 
cruited. For a particular chair lie would recruit a 
man from England if an officer of high order was 
wanted tlie Secretary of State taking the necessary 
stops to find the best man. At tlie present moment in 
the Punjab there were two University lecturers, who 
had corno out from England on special terms, and 
men of that intellectual standing might he called 
Professors, and have special terms offered to them. 
Those who entered the Service with the intention of 
remaining in the country upon ordinary service con- 
ditions should he termed lecturers. The Indian pro- 
fessor should be recruited, as a rule , direct from 
India. Although there should be no obligation upon 
him to go to England, it would be very desirable that 
he should he given facilities for perfecting liis educa- 
tion and his experience in England. If the discretion 
were loft to the Secretary of State, ho would see with 
the advice of the board of selection in England that 
proper men were selected. 


83,090. As to the method by which the Secretary oJ 
Stnto would select, tlie witness said if he were tc 
select from various Provinces in India probably tin 
advice of local officers would be necessary, but he wai 
thinking more of cases in which lie might have t< 
select men who had been trained in English Univer 
sities. Sometimes there might he Indians who liai 
a European reputation and about whom the hoard o 
selection in England would have the necessary in 
formation, men who were exceptionally distinguished 
like Dr. Bose and Dr. Pov. For men of a lowe 
level probably the advice of local Governments am 
of the Government of India would be of advantage. 

83,097. As to salary, the witness suggested a con 
siderablo rise, because it seemed to him that the edr 
cational problem was a most difficult one, nnd wa 
becoming more and more complex every day, and 
very good type of man was required. It was difT 
milt to attract such men unless high salaries wer 
V™ r He , not onl - v desired to attract the- be£ 
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themselves, by experience of research work conducted 
in Europe or America, for higher duties. Those facili- 
ties for study leave should be giveu only after an 
officer had some experience of the Service. 

83.099. M 7 ith regard to the needs of the Muham- 
madan community, the witness considered that was 
a deficiency of Muhammadan officers at present, lu 
different Provinces recruitment took place without 
particular regard being paid to the educational needs 
of any community, and therefore no particular facili- 
ties were offered to the Muhammadan. There was a 
very general impression amongst the community that, 
if there were more inspecting officers, both in the 
lower grade and in the higher grade, and more 
Muhammadan teacher in Government schools, the 
education of tho community would be very much 
encouraged- There would he no difficulty in finding 
officers with the necessary qualifications as far as the 
Punjab was concerned, .and he was told there would 
not be much difficulty in the United Provinces. 

83.100. On the suggestion that a Muhammadan 
Secretary should be attached to the Director of Public 
Instruction in order to advice him, tlie witness said 
thero was something of value in the suggestion, but 
there might be practical difficulties in the way. If a 
Secretary were appointed for one community there 
might be demands for Secretaries from other com- 
munities. Of course the reply to such a demand 
would be that Government could appoint 'special 
officers only for those communities for whose education 
special facilities were necessary. It would he un- 
desirable that Muhammadans should ask for any 
special facilities, if the encouragement of Muham- 
madan education was not essential to the general 
progress of tlie country, which suffered. if a particular 
community remained backward in education. The 
encouragement of education amongst Muhammadans 
would be very materially achieved by r appointing 
Muhammadan inspecting officers and teachers. The 
measure would only he temporary. He would be very 
much opposed to tlie idea of having a hard and fast 
rule in all the Provinces, or even in the Provinces 
where tlie Muhammadan population predominated, 
that for all time to come there should be special 
officers. 

83.101. As to suggestions by which the system might 
he made effective, the witness said that on the pre- 
vious day Sir Valentine Cliirol had made the' very 
practical suggestion that an officer should he nomi- 
nated from the community itself and the community 
should pay. In the Punjab and Bengal probably the 
community would welcome a suggestion of that kind. 

83.102. (Sir Murray Hammick.) The witness said 
experience showed that men of very high calibre 
did not come out, and probably the Government of 
India did not lay sufficient stress on the Secretary of 
of State sending out men who were really of high 
intellectual attainments. The pay was not attractive 
and he should like to see far more elasticity in that 
direction. 

83,013. The witness admitted that there might.be, 
difficulties arising when a man of good qualifications 
fell sick or went on furlough and the vacancy was ‘ 
filled temporarily' by a man of inferior qualifications, 
hut he doubted whether difficulties of that kind would 
he frequent in all tlio Provinces. 

83.104. He would not allow professors to be made 
inspectors in order to learn more of the country 7 and 
administrative work, nor would it be necessary to pay' 
compensation to professors owing to their not being 
qualified for the higher administrative appointments 

- in the department. A sufficiently high salary 7 should 
be paid to tlie professor on recruitment to attach him 
permanently to his appointment. The pay should be 
sufficient to bring out the very best men from English 
Universities, and the best method would he to attach 
higher pay to individual posts. The number of such 
posts would he limited to first class Professors. 

83.105. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The witness said .that 
if they were properly qualified, Indians should be 
appointed to the posts of Professors, no distinction 
being made between Europeans and Indians, and in 
those exceptional cases no distinction should be made 
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in pay. Any distinctions of that kind would deter 
distinguished men from coming forward. 

8 * 3 , 106 . With, reference to the complaiilt that in the 
United Provinces there was considerable feeling of 
discontent becauso Indians, doing the same work and 
and holding the samo posts, received less pay than 
Europeans, tlio witness thought that probably the 
reason for discontent was the considerable difference 
in the pay, and if that difference was reduced tho 
trouble would disappear. Regard should be" had to 
the higher style of living which Europeans had to 
adopt in India. Experience showed him that there 
was a great difference in the mode of living between 
European and Indian Professors, and although that 
might diminish in course of time it was bound to 
remain for many years to come. He was not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with men in the Education Depart- 
ment in other Provinces to say whether they would bo 
content, but be had read the written statement sub- 
mitted by sonic members of the Provincial Education 
Service in Bengal and he found they were quite 
content with three-fifths of the pay. 

83,107. (dir. Madge.) The witness said be limited 
the two-thirds pay to lecturers. He recognised that 
the Educational Service could not be brought to the 
same level in pay, prospects, and prestige as tlio 
Civil Service, hut lie thought the present position of 
the Provincial Educational Service was rather 
humiliating to the officers. 

S3.10S. With reference to the question of the Head 
of the Department being Secretary to the Local 
Government, the witness said there was some force 
in the objection that the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion was not merely the Head of tlio Department 
hut was also an Executive officer from whom ap- 
peals might bo made, hut in very few cases 
would appeals be made to the Head of the local 
Government and the necessity of raising the status 
of the Director of Public Instruction far outweighed 
other considerations. The ground upon which he 
based his suggestion was that the importance of the 
Education Department had increased so much of late 
that it was necessary that the Head of the Depart- 
ment should liavo liis status improved. There was a 
strong feeling in the Punjab that if the Director re- 
mained as at present Under Secretary to Government 
probably the whole Service suffered. 

83.109. With regard to the training of inspectors, 
the witness said they were generally in the first in- 
stance headmasters of schools or teachers in training 
colleges. 

53.110. On the subject of the interchangeability of 
inspectorships and professorships, the witness said 
liis objection did not hold with regard to headmasters 
and inspectors, but was 011I3' with regard to the 
interchange of college professors and inspectors. 

83.111. {Mr. Macdonald.) The witness could not 
recall other instances of Heads of Departments having 
to deal with appeals from tlieir own decisions, but 
the fact that such appeals had to bo dealt with 
would not be an insuperable difficulty to a man 
being Secretary to the Govornmont, because if in 
any particular instances the Director of Public In- 
struction passed any decisions and an appeal had to 
he made •from those decisions, there was no reason 
why it should not bo made to the head- of the local 
administration without the Director expressing any 
opinion upon liis own decision. When Government 
was laying down an educational policy it was to the 
advantage of the Service that the final word in the 
carrying out of that policy should he that of an 
expert and not that of a inan who might bo influenced 
by all sorts of outside motives. Consequently, on 
political grounds, tlie objection had no force, but was 
really a reason in favour of making the Director 
a Secretary. 

83.112. On tlio subject of Muhammadan education, 
Iho witness said his information, so far as it wont, 
was that even in Madras when facilities had been 
offered in tho way of omplo3 r ing Muhammadan 
teachers a large number of Muhammadan boys had 
entered the schools. There was really a movement 
from below in the cause of Muhammadan education 
throughout India. 

83.113. On general principles, under normal con- 
ditions of administi-ation, it would not be a good 
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tiling for tlio Government to allow an officer, paid 
by an outside authority, the full powers of entry 
that an official inspector had, with power to make 
reports which might or might not be contrary to 
settled Government policy. Under exceptional 
circumstances, when tlie Government thought it 
necessary in the interests of general progress in the 
country to encourage a particular community, it 
might bo done. For instance, there was an inspector 
of European schools appointed in the interests of the 
domiciled community. That was a movement in the 
right direction, because tlie European schools were 
attended by a particular class of people to whose 
educational requirements particluar attention had to 
be paid. It was true this inspector was an official 
The witness recognised the difficulties of allowing a 
person appointed by tho community and not paid 
by the Government the right of entry and of report- 
ing to tho Director, but the difficulties were not 
insuperable. If special conditions demanded the ap- 
plication of special remedies, there was no reason 
why the country should not be prepared for those 
special remedies. The outside officer would need the 
same power as tho Government officer and probably 
it would really be better to have a fully accredited 
official paid by the Government. The only difficulty 
might bo that other communities would object to the 
employment of a Muhammadan out of the Provincial 
revenues, and if that objection had much, force the 
Muhammadan community should be prepared to pay 
such an officer out of its own pocket. 

83.114. Shf.) On the subject of recruitment, 
the witness said it was not necessary to fix any pro- 
portion for appointment in England and appoint- 
ment in India. If a vacancy was of a kind that the 
Govornmont of India or the Secretary of State 
thought should be filled by a European rather than 
an India 12, the recruitment would be made in 
England. The matter would have to be considered 
in each case as it arose, and he should bo sorry to 
lay down any hard and fast rule as to propor- 
tion. Recruitment for the Provincial Educational 
Sorvico should bo in India, and in that recruitment 
tliero should be no distinction between Europeans 
and Indians. Domiciled Europeans should be 
eligible with Indians, and in England Indians should 
be eligible with Europeans. Ho did not restrict the 
recruitment in England to a few professorships but 
included also lectureships and inspectorships. 
Members of tho Imperial Service would be recruited 
in England as at present, the only difference between 
his suggestion and tho present practice being that, 
whereas at present the recruitment was simply of 
Europeans, under his scheme the recruitment would 
bo of Indians as well. As a rule tho Indians should 
have have European degrees, hut h© would not make 
that absolutely necessary. 

83.115. With regard to the question of pay, the 
two-thirds pay would bo tho rule in all cases for 
Indians, with the exception that Indians recruited 
in England to the superior sorvico would be on full 
paj T . That was a justifiable distinction, as most of 
the Indians recruited in England would be men who 
had received their education in British or Con- 
tinental Universities, and would have incurred a 
larger expense than their countrymen who had been 
educated in India. Also the style of living of Euro- 
pean educated Indians was very nearly the same as 
that of Europeans. 

83.116. (ilfr. (Jokhale.) The witness said that on 
tho University side he would have professorships and 
lectureships and would abolish the terms “ Imperial ” 
and Provincial.” Professors would be recruited in 
England for a comparatively few posts, Europeans 
and Indians being equally eligible. Lecturers 
would bo recruited both in India and in England. 
Tho question of determining liow many lectureships 
were to bo filled in India and how many from England 
ho would leave to ho fixed, as circumstances de- 
manded, by the Secretary of State or the Govern- 
ment of India. Should a lectureship in the Lahoro 
collogo, for instance, bccomo vacant then if the Gov- 
ornoment of India wore of opinion that they ought 
to have a man trained in England for tho post they 
would write to tho Socrotary of State, who would 
make the selection. That meant some lectureships 
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had to be set aside for men recruited in England, 
Trhilo lectureships In other subjects would ho set 
aside for recruitment in Indin. It would be dim- 
cult. however, to lay down any proportion. Tho 
Government of India would be able to determine 
it from experience of tho work done by lecturers. If 
tho Government of India thought it could properly 
fill a lecturership in India it might do so r otii&rtriso 
it might ask tho Secretary of State to select a man 
from ^England. Should an officer bo selected from 
England ho would come out on tho same terms as 
tho professors now came out, but he would draw less 
salary than tho professors, who would draw special 
salaries. Lecturers coming from England would 
have their salaries based on tho scale now in force, 
tho salaries, however, being raised above the present 
ones. JIc would make no distinction in tho salary 
between European and Indian Professors, tho dis- 
tinction only applying to lecturers, and for lecturers 
the feeling in the Punjab and Bengal seemed to be 
two-thirds pay for tho Indian. It might- bo that 
the feeling was duo to the fact that at present the 
salaries wore so much lower than two-thirds that 
two-thirds appeared to be a substantial increase, but 
ho thought they would remain satisfied for some time 
if they received n little moro increase, though it was 
possible tho demand -would grow with its fulfilment, 
flc would not make the salaries dependent upon the 
style of living though that consideration should have 
weight. There might bo individual cases of Indians 
living in European style, but lie was speaking of a 
class, and as a class Indians were incurring much 
less expense than Europeans. Ho did not think the 
analogy of judges of tho High Courts and Chief 
Courts drawing the same pay, whether Indian or 
European, was a good one, because they, like the 
professors, with regard to whom lie made no distinc- 
tion, wore at the very top of their profession. It 
was impossible to quote any logical principle in sup- 
port of an argument for differentiation in pay, but 
a sort of expediency lay at the root of the matter 
and also a general feeling in the country. He de- 
sired to obtain tho very best Indian graduates for 
lectureships, and they would naturally have to be 
paid according to the market rate of the exceptional 
Indian graduate, birt ho took exception to any state- 
ment that tho market value of educated men in 
India was determined by the fact that the best men 
qualified for tho Bar. 


83,117. (Mr. (■haubaJ.) The witness said the sug- 
gestion ho had made that a larger ‘number of 
Muhammadan teachers and inspectors should be ap- 
pointed than was the case at present was a feasiblo 
one. He did not propose to have Muhammadan 
inspectors exclusively for Muhammadan schools ; 
they would be inspectors belonging to the depart- 
ment, would do exactly tho same work as tho other 
inspectors, nnd would inspect Hindu schools as well. 
The presence of Muhammadan inspectors and 
teachers would encourage Muhammadan education, 
its tliov knew the needs of t-lie community much 
hotter than officers wlio belonged to other communi- 
ties and would be more actively sympathetic. It was 
true that at present means’ existed of bringing 
Muhammadan matters to the notice of tho authori- 
ties, hut many cases might occur in which it was 
considered impracticable or undesirable to bring 
small points to the notice of the higher authorities. 


83,118. He wished the higher educational service 
to be levelled up, hut he did not see that it could he 
In veiled up to the Civil Service. There was a great 
difference between the responsibilities of the Civil 
Service, both on the Executive and the Judicial 
s *dvs, and those of the Educational Service. The 
Civil Service was undoubtedly moro important in the 
interests of the country, hut 'tho Educational Service 
was increasing in importance in that direction. An 
m tenor Collector would undoubtedly work greater 
rn i cch ref to the country than an inferior Professor. 


83.119, (Str Theodore Mori son.) With reference 
the pay oj Europeans arid Indians in the aided c 
leges, the witness said that the Enropean Princii 
of the Islnroia College at Lahore received a InVf 
salary than the other professors owing to the > 


that lie was a European. In the Aligarh College 
there was a distinction in pay between tho Euro- 
pean and Indinn professors, but ho did not think 
that distinction extended to those who had a Euro- 
pean degree. It might bo that Indians wore paid 
loss in aided colleges because of tho fact that they 
could bo obtained at present rates, of pay, while 
European professors would not come out on low sala- 
ries. Rs. 1,500 a month would certainly be sufficient 
inducement for h man of a good type to come out 
from England, but Professors who came out on short 
terms would no doubt demand higher salaries. Gov- 
ernment should pay salaries -which would produce 
ordinary good men, .and really eminent men should 
receive special salaries. One reason for paying the 
Indian less was that ho could ho obtained for the 
salary ho was now paid. 

83.120. “With reference to the difficulty of deciding 
whether rceruitmont should be in England or India, 
the Government of India or the local - Government 
might say they had a very , good man locally whom 
they would liko to appoint and would recommend 
the Secretary of State to nominate him. 

83.121. With regard to the difficulty of the Secre- 
tary of State only seeing Indians who had recently 
taken their degrees, on account of other men haying 
returned to India, while Europeans who appeared 
before him might have taken their degrees several 
years previously, the witness understood that some- 
times tho Secretary of State selected European 
graduates who had taken their degrees comparatively 
recently, and there was no reason why he should not 
select Indians who had taken their degrees recently, 
Tn some cases, if further enquiry was thought neces- 
sary, it might he made of local authorities in India. 
If Indians in India could not appear before the selec- 
tion committee then information might bo obtained 
from the men on tho spot. 

83.122. (TjOrd Bonaldshay.) "With regard to pay, 
the -witness agreed the theory was that a European 
serving in India should he paid a salary above the 
indigenous market rate to compensate him for the 
disadvantages of service in a foreign country. Con- 
versely, when an English officer in India was deputed 
for service in England his pay was reduced to two- 
thirds of what he was drawing in India. It would 
therefore be extravagant on the part of the Gov- 
ernment of India to pay an Indian serving in India 
more than was paid to an Englishman sorving in 
England, and for some time to come Indian officers 
ought to be quite willing to serve on those terms. 
It was a question of supply and demand. If the 
supply equalled the demand there was no reason why 
higher salaries should be paid. 

83.123. (Khan 'Bahadur Maulvi TJmar-nd-din.) The 
witness understood that in the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service the proportion of Muhammadan In- 
spectors was five to nine Hindus, while in the 
Imperial Service it was^ one Muhammadan to three 
Hindus. There was a sufficient number of educated 
Muhammadans to provide Inspecting Officers. With 
reference to Muhammadans not applying for the 
posts or joining training colleges, the witness said 
that if people applied they were not given the ap- 
pointments. Supposing a Hindu and a Muham- 
madan possessing the same qualifications applied, 
his own view was that under existing circumstances, 
other things being equal, if the Muhammadan could 
do the work of an Inspecting Officer up to the proper 
standard, he should be given preference over the 
Hindu officer, in order that Muhammadan education 
might bo encouraged. He thought there would bo 
great difficulties in the way of the Muhammadan 
community paying an officer. It would he better to 
have a larger number of Muhammadan Inspecting 
Officers, and a larger number of Muhammadan 
teachers in schools, rather than to have a special 
officer in the office of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. In order to have that larger number of In- 
specting Officers it was necessary to have a larger 
number of teachers, and for that purpose the number 
of Muhammadan students in the central training col- 
lege should be increased. It would be an excellent 
proposal to have a special number of stipends for 
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Mu ha in inn da ns in the central training colleges as a 
temporary measure. 

83,324. (U/iairmoa.) The witness said lie thought 
it was a very good practice to have professors of real 
merit to come to India for a few months in tlio 
winter. Men of unquestionable eminence would 
sometimes como for a winter session, but would not 
come for any longer period. It would bo an advan- 


tage not onl}’ to the students but to the wliole edu- 
cational atmosphere of the college. As to whether 
they should be employed in the college or in the Uni- 
versity, it would bo a groat advantage if they could 
be employed as college professors, but there were 
difficulties in the way, as if there was no continuity 
in a college professorship obstacles might arise in 
the way of carrying on tlio duties of the appointment. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


At Calcutta, Saturday, 13th December, 1913. 
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And the following Assistant Commissioners: — 
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G. E, Fawcur, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Biliar and Orissa. 


Written Statement* relating to the Education Depart- 
ment , being the corporate opinion of the Members 
of the Indian Educational Service in J3ihar and 
Orissa. 

83.125. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The mem- 
bers of tlio service consider that tho present method 
of recruitment is in general satisfactory. The alter- 
native ustiall}’ suggested is a competitive examination, 
either separate or amalgamated with the higher Civil 
Service Examination. The obvious objection to the 
latter alternative is that unless tho prospects of tho 
Indian Educational Service and of the Indian Civil 
Service were to be made approximately equal, instead 
of differing widely as at present, only the worst candi- 
dates and those who failed to enter tlio Indian Civil 
Service would enter the Educational Service. The 
same objection applies to tlio former alternative, 
though it might to some extent bo avoided if the com- 
petitive examination for tho Education Service were 
held first. But it can hardly bo maintained that a 
competitive examination of any kind is an appropriate 
method of selecting either Professors or Inspectors. 
The introduction of such a method would be singularly 
distasteful to men who have loft tho University for 
some j'ears and would bo likely to debar many men 
of the best stamp from entering the service at all. 

83.126. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — A period of training of not less than one year 

* Forwarded by the Director of Public Instruction on the 1st 
March, 1913, on behalf of the Service. Mr. Pawcus was examined 
upon this statement and his own supplementary statement, rick 
paragraphs 83, 134-42. 
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is desirable both for a Professor and for an Inspector 
unless such period of training shall have been pre- 
viously undergone before selection. For an Inspector 
the training should consist of one year in a Secondary 
Training College in England; for a Professor there 
should be either one year’s specialization after the 
degree, or training in a Secondary Training College. 
(The Professors themselves consider, training in a 
Secondai'3 r Training College to be unnecessary for Pro- 
fessors and to involve a mere waste of time; they 
would substitute for this clause <f or a year’s lectur- 
ing.”) Any officer required to undergo a year’s 
training at homo should, as at present, be given a 
stipend of £200 for tlie year. 

Probation . — Every officer, whether Professor or In- 
spector, should oil his first arrival be attached for a 
period of six months to the office of a senior Inspector, 
and should not be placed in charge of a Professorship 
or Inspectorship until the expiration of the 6 months. 
During this period of training Inspectors should have 
an opportunity of seeing something of the working of 
subordinate offices. Special attention should be paid 
by members of both branches of tlie service to one of 
tho vernaculars of the province to which they have 
been assigned. 

No increment beyond 11s. 600 per mensem should be 
allowed to (a) Professors till they have passed the 
language test, and (b) Inspectors till they have passed 
an examination in tlie Civil Service Regulations, the 
Civil Aeco\mt Code, the rules relating to the purchase 
and acquisition of land, the Local Self-Government 
Act. and the system of administration of the district 
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and of the division and have also acquired a fairly 
fluent knowledge of at least one vernacular. 

83,127. (HI.) Conditions oi service. — (i) The 
Table of Precedence should be revised in favour of the 
Indian Education Service. Officers on 11s. 800 and 
upwards should rank in class 78, oflicers on Its, 1,200 
and upwards in cla*s 73, officers on Its. 1,600 and 
upwards in class 60; while all Directors of Public 
Instruction of major provinces, Le., those who now 
draw Its. 2,000 and upwards, wlio aro not also members 
of a Legislative Council, should rank with 38. Other 
Directors, whose salaries are now less than Its. 2,000 
per mensem, should rank in class 50. 

(ii) A contributory widows* pension fund having a 
Government Guarantee should be formed — compulsorily 
for future, optional for present, members.. 

(iii) Indian Educational Service officers should "bo 
given a more effective share in the control of the 
Universities. 

(iv) Indian Educational Service officers should be 
provided with houses; .those who aro not entitled to 
free quarters should pay a rent of not moi'e than 
10 per cent, of tlieir salary for such accommodation. 

83.128. (IV.) Conditions of salary, — This should 
be — 

(a) An incremental salary of Rs. 500 — 50 — 1,500. 
Each officer after 20 years* service would -thus draw 
not Jess than Rs. 1,500. 

(b) Assuming a cadre of not more than 16, there 

should he personal allowances in addition to their 
grade pay to (1) all Principals of Government Arts 
Colleges, whatever their length of service, (2) two 
selected senior Professors of 20 years* service in each 
province, if possible one in Arts and one in Science; 
and (3) two selected senior Inspectors of 20 years* 
service. The allowance should be at the rate of 
Rs. 200 — 100—500. (4) A fixed allowance of Rs. 200 

per mensem should be given to the Assistant Director 
of Public Instruction, whatever his length of service. 
(5) The salary of Directors of Public Instruction of 
the major provinces, i.c., those who now draw Rs. 2,000 

and upwards, should be increased to Rs, 8,000 LOO 

3,500, and of the minor provinces and administrations 
to Rs. 2,000 — 100 — 2,500. 

83.129. (V.) Conditions of leave. — (a) There 
should be a minimum leave allowance of £300 per 
annum for officers of not more than 8 years’ service, 
of £400 for officers of 12 to 16 years’ service, and of 
£500 for officers of 16 years’ service and upwards. At 
present an officer wlio during his first five years is so 
unfortunate as to fall ill, and is compelled to take 
leave on medical certificate, must inevitably prejudice 
liis career at tlio outset by getting into debt. 

(b) Furlough for one year should be admissible 
after 4 years* service. * 

(c) The college long vacation should be not less than 
4 months. This reform would give to Professors in 
India somothing approximating to the vacations of 
the home Universities, would allow them more oppor- 
tunity of study and research, would make it possible 
for them to keep abreast of the latest developments 
of tlieir subjects in Europe and would increase v<?rv 
considerably the attractiveness of service. 

(d) Inspectors should be allowed a recess of not less 
than 3 month during the school summer holidays at 
the summer head-quarters of Government, where tlieir 
work can he carried on without inconvenience at that 
period of the year. 


83.130. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— (a) The 
T^dinary pension after 25 years’ service should be 
— 000 per annum. A proportionate pension, at the 
option of any member of tlio service, should bo admis- 
sible after 20 years’ service. (The Professors in the 
service corridor that this limit should bo reduced to 
Lj rears.) 

(. *) An additional pension of £150 a vear should be 
pvon to thoM> senior selected officers who have reached 
a ? alary of Ils. 2.000 per mensem. 

. . A " additional pension oF £400 a vear should bo 
of PoMf T 3 n J*PD? v «l service to the D iroctov 

J *n A* ' * r Instruction. The three classes of pension 

cV ’L ,L f ;b £f5r>0 ' £75 °> respohirrf™ 

.1.131. (VII. 1 Such limitations as mav exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the work mo 

?mnnS- e , S ' Stl ? s ^ EtDJn OI division ofserviSs inf® 
Imponr.l and Provincial— (1) it i, , ? 

the iw-m -HvMon of services' Jci £*££[ °T* 


(2) When Indians are appointed to the Indian 
Educational Service, it should ordinarily he by promo 
tion of deserving men from the Provincial Educational 
Service. The only exception which wo consider it 
reasonable to make to this rule would be in the case 
of an Indian who had been educated at an English 
public school and University, and in such a case the 
lull pay of the Indian Educational Service- should be 
given. We desire to emphasize the importance of n 
degree obtained in one of the Universities of Great 
Britain or Ireland. The members of the service nro 
required to be the apostles of western thought anil 
western learning to the undergraduates of Indian 
Universities, to the subordinate inspecting staff and 
to the teachers in the schools. To this end "it is 
essential that they should have absorbed the spirit of 
that thought and of that learning by a .residence of 
some years in one of the western Universities. No 
graduate of even the best Indian University is suffi- 
ciently familiar with the standards and imbued with 
tho culture of European scholarship to bo qualified to 
assist in raising ideals in India to a higher level. 

(3) 3Ve consider it reasonable that Indian members 
of the Indian Educational Service, appointed ns they 
now are, should receive, as they now do, two-thirds of 
the full salaries, because these salaries were calculated 
for the expenses of Europeans which aro on a far 
higher scale even in tho case of unmarried men than 
those of Indians of this class. 

83.132. (VIII.) The relations of the service with 
the Indian Civil Service and with other services,— 

(I) The Director of Public Instruction should also be 
an ex-officio Secretary to Government. It is quite 
wrong in principle that the official proposals of the 
Director shpuld be subjected to the criticisms of office 
clerks and Under-Secretaries in the Chief Secretary’s 
office. 

(2) It is equally wrong in practice that direct execu- 
tive orders on educational matters, which ought always 
to bo issued by the Director of Public Instruction, 
should he sometimes given by the Chief Secretary', .and 
even, as has happened, by Civilian officers of lower 
rank, sometimes without oven consulting the Director 
of Public Instruction, and, again, that such important. • 
matters as Council questions and answers on educa- 
tional matters should bo dealt with direct by the Chief 
Secretary, sometimes without any reference at all to 
the Director of Public Instruction. 

(3) Another legitimate subject of complaint is that 
of the many educational conferences which have re- 
cently been summoned in Bengal, and in Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, the Director of Public Instruction 
lias not onco been appointed President, preference 
having been given in every instance to a Civilian 
officer. If the Director is not to be allowed to preside 
on such occasions, but has to take a subordinate posi- 
tion, he ceases to command the prestige of the 
Director, while he has still to perform the more 
onerous part of the work. 

83.133. (IX. ) ; Other points. — (3) When the 
Director of Public Instruction is also, as he should be, 
a member of the Legislative Council, he should intro- 
duce the Educational budget, and reply to criticisms, 
on it. This practice still prevails in Bengal and was 
customary in Eastern Bengal and Assam ; but recently, 
by an innovation which the members of the service 
cannot regard as otherwise than highly undesirable, 
this function has been assumed by* the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of Education. It is obvious that 
such a measure has a further direct tendency to 

the power and prestige of the Director’s office. 

(2) Tho members* of tho service deem it desirable 
that the Professoriate and the Inspectorate should, as 
far as possible, be maintained as separate branches of 
the service, tho former having the position of Vice- 
Chancellor of the Provincial University reserved as a 
special prize, the latter,, the Directorship. They 
endorse the suggestion that service as Vice-Chancellor 
S1 /oi v 6 reckoned as Government service. 

(3) Aothing, however, has more seriously shaken the 
prestige and popularity of tlio Indian Educational 
service than the scandals which have occurred, chiofiv 
in North-Eastern India,, with regard to tho appoint- 
ment of Director of Public Instruction. Tho unjnsti- 
hab/e slur cast upon the service by the supersession of. 
i I**- IviicTiier ntid other senior officers of the Depart- 
ment and the appointment of Mr, (now Sir Archdale) 
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Earle as the Director of Public Instruction provoked 
so gravo an agitation in .England ns well as in India 
tliat the Secretary of State considered it right to 
declare in 1903 that the post of Director of Public 
Instruction should not in future bo given to any 
officer outside the Indian Educational Service, unless 
there were no ollieers belonging to that service in tho 
whole of India deserving of selection. In Bengal 
recently n direct breach of both tho letter and tho 
spirit of that assurance, given only iivo years ago by 
the Secretary of State, is involved in the proposal put 
forward by the Government of that province with 
regard to the appointment of a successor to Mr. Kiicliler. 


Written Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment , 6c in <7 « supplementary statement by 

Mr. Fa locus. 

83,131. In March last a Written Statement on this 
subject was prepared by Mr. Hallward, then Director 
of Public Instruction, and rccoivod the assent of all 
the members of the service. * If it should bo decided 
to retain in one service both Professors and In- 
spectors, 1 have little to add to the views expressed 
in that memorandum, though some allowance must 
be- made for the blow which the service has sustained 
from the actual appointment of Mr. Horn ell and 
from the proposal to place over the heads of tho 
present Professors a number of eminent scholars to 
be recruited on special rates of pay. " 

Before the Statement was finally drawn up I sub- 
mitted a note to Mr. Hallward giving -ny opinion 
on the different points raised. Although at that time 
T did not wish to submit, as it were, a minority 
report, 1 should now like to state clearly my own 
views as to the best method of dealing with the edu- 
cational services. If tho somewhat drastic proposals 
which 1 now put forward he not accepted, J am 
ready to fall back on the suggestions made in the 
former memorandum, but I consider that the improve- 
ments in the pay and prospects of tlic educational 
services therein suggested will certainly not provide 
a permanent solution of the difficulties which at pre- 
scMit exist. Throughout 1 have dealt with the ques- 
tion from an Inspector’s point of view which T should 
represent. The Inspectors with whom I have b<.en 
able to discuss the question all agree with my viows, 
but tho Professors in the Patna College wish me to 
say that they disagree totally with my proposal to 
break up the Indian Educational Service, and that 
they consider that the arguments which I have 
adduced support the view that education is a subject 
which should be controlled by an independent service 
consisting of persons who have expert and practical 
knowledge. 

In my opinion the separation between the two 
branches of the service should be made complete. 
Professors alone should form a distinct Educational 
Service; Headmasters and Inspectors should form a 
branch of the Civil Service. As time goes on the 
members of that Service will have to specialise more 
and more, and it would certainly not weaken the 
efficiency of the Service as a whole if it were to 
include "a few men who had specialised in education. 
Men of exactly the same stamp are required for Head - 
masterships and Inspectorships as for tlic Civil Ser- 
vice and the prospects offered to the former must 
therefore be identical with thoso offered to the latter, 
nr there is bound to he discontent. For College work 
a somewhat different typo of man is required, for 
administrative ability is of less importance than wide 
scholarship and enthusiasm for a particular branch 
of study. But to secure first class Professors again 
it will be necessary to offer terms somowhat similar 
to those given to mombers of tho Civil Service, 
though the certainty of being able to pursue that 
type of work which Ihey prefer and tho advantage 
of an annual vacation must be taken into account. 
The proposals recently put forward for the recruit- 
ment of a number of Professors on salaries averaging 
Ps. 1,800 per mensem would seem to indicate that 
it 1ms been recognised that tlic present scale of pay 
docs not suffice to retain really first class men. 
Coming to details: — 

83,13/5. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — Inspectors 
and Head masters should be recruited at the ordinary 

* This is printed in paragraphs 83, 12G-83. 


Civil Service Examination and should spend the year 
after that examination in taking a University course 
in the Theory, History and Practice of Education. 
Thoy should in all cases take their degree before 
coming out to India. 

The present system of recruiting Professors seems 
to mo satisfactory; anything in the nature of a com- 
petitive examination would be distasteful to men who 
have left the University for some years. But only 
men who have taken an Honours degree at a British 
or Irish Univorsity should at present be eligible for 
appointment, for the standards of Indian Universities 
are not yet those of the great centres of western 
learning. 

83.136. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — A person who wishes to enter the educational 
branch of tho Civil Service should after selection 
undergo a course of technical training before ho 
comes to India. On arrival lie should for at least 
one year be employed as an Assistant Magistrato 
and Collector so that he may become familiar with 
tho general system of administration, with which 
educational Officers are now often accused of being 
out of touch. At the expiry of this period, during 
which lie should be required to pass the ordinary 
departmental examinations, he should be attached for 
a time to the office of a senior Inspector of schools, 
and, when he has thus become familiar .with office 
routine and the educational system he should bo 
posted first as Headmaster of a Government High 
School, tlion as a District Deputy Inspector, and 
finally as an Inspector of Schools. 

Professors should only be required to pass a simple 
examination in tlio vernacular, but they should be 
given more ample opportunities than at present of 
seeing something of the work of the schools from 
which their studonts are recruited. 

33.137. (III.) Conditions of service. — For Inspec- 
tors and Headmasters these should be the same as 
for other mombers of the Civil Service. It wiU have 
to be made plain that members of the educational 
branch of the Service are eligible for the highest 
2>osts in tho Service in exactly the samo way as other 
officers, or tho best men will not come forward for 
this branch of work. 

If tho proposals which I have put forward be 
accepted it will be impossible for a Professor to 
become Director of Public Instruction. To tbis in 
itself I sec no objection, but it will be necessary to 
create for tho Professors some one post carrying a 
considerably higher rate of pay than that given to 
tho other Professors or (a) the Professors will suffer 
pecuniarily, (b) there will be no post to which every 
Professor will aspire to attain, as the climax of his 
career, and (c) tho Professorial service will have no 
recognised Head and will become incapable of taking 
action as a whole in matters where such combined 
action is desirable. The post would naturally be that 
of Vice-Chancellor of the Provincial University — a 
post which should, I think, be reserved by statute 
for members of the Educational Service: bill if this 
bo impossible, and I quite recognise that the trend 
of modern opinion is not in favour of such a course, 
a special rate of pay should be attached to the Prin- 
cipalship of tho premier Government College. Pro- 
fessors should be given a more effective share in the 
control of the Universities, and the table of prece- 
dence should ho revised in their favour ; c.g. it seems 
unjust that a Deputj 1- Conservator of Forests should 
come into No. 78 of the Warrant when nis salary 
roaches Rs. 800 and a member of the I.E.S. not until 
his salary roaches Rs. 1,000. 

83.138. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction should be a Secretary to 
Government and his pay should be fixed in the same 
way as that of the other Secretaries. The increase 
in tho volume of educational work will soon make 
it necessary to havo a separato Education Secretary 
in onch major Provinco, and if that Secretary be not 
a member of the educational branch of the service 
tlic members of that branch will feel, as the members 
of the I.E.S. now do, that no value whatever is 
attached to their technical training and experience 
and that an arrangement under _ which they may be 
made responsible for the carrying out of schemes 
which havo been rovised, if not originated, by persons 
wnoiry unfamiliar with actual oducathmal work is 
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unsatisfactory in every way. Inspectors and Head- 
mastors should draw pay and allowances on the same 
scale as other members of tho Civil Service. 

Professors should bo given a salary of Rs. oOO— 
50—1,500 and a certain number of personal allowances 
should be sanctioned, approximately for 20 per cent, 
of the cadre. All Principals of Arts Colleges should 
receive allowances of this kind ox-officio, irrespective, 
of their length of service ; the remainder should go 
to the senior Professors. 

83.139. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The redraft of 
the leave rules recently circulated seems to bo 
gcnorally satisfactory, but the progress continually 
being made in tho different sciences, including that 
of Education, must not bo forgotten and study leave 
should therefore be admissible to Professors of 
scientific subjects and to members of the educational 
branch of the Civil Service on tlio same term*: as to 
members of tho Indian Medical Service. Some 
special concession in tho way of leave is necessary for 
English Headmasters, for they are not entitled to 
privilege leave and their vacation is too short to 
enable them to visit their homes. 

I do not think that Inspectresses should be bound 
by tho same rules as men. A lady requires an annual 
holiday, and I think that any lady employed in 
inspecting work should ho allowed a three months’ 
recess every year at the summer headquarters of 
Government. 

83.140. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Inspectors 
and Headmasters should ho placed on the same terms 
as other members of the Civil Service. Officers in 
tho Forest Service and the P. W. D. are allowed to 
retire on full pension after 25 years and on a reduced 

onsion after 20 years; a similar concession should 

o made to Professors, but, as they are usually 
recruited at a somewhat more advanced age than 
members of tho two services named, the regulations 
should be so framed as to permit of optional retire- 
ment on reduced pension at the age of 50 at latest 
in all cases. The normal pension should not bo less 
than £600 per annum and ail additional pension 
should he given to officers who have drawn the 
personal allowances above suggested for not less than 
3 years. 

83.141. {VII.) Such limitation as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans. — No fixed rule 
should be laid down. Tlie essential point is that the 
officer recruited on tlie terms suggested, whether Pro- 
fessor, Headmaster or Inspector, must have been edu- 
cated at a British University. Education at one of 


the great Public Schools should ho regarded as an 
additional qualification for a Professor, though it is 
not one which can bo insisted upon. 

Persons educated at Indian Universities and there- 
fore not qualified for posts on the pay suggested 
should be given salaries similar to those, offered to 
members of the Provincial Executive and Judicial 
Services, say Rs. 250 rising to Rs. 1,000. It would, 

I think, bo a mistake to combine tho two services 

it should bo an essential feature of any service that 
all its members should be recruited on tho samo 

83,142. (VIII. ) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service. — If effect were given to the 
scheme outlined it is probable tliat the acute dis- 
satisfaction which the niembors of the Educational 
Service now feel would to a groat extent disappear, 
for Educational officers would not then be bound to 
remain for ever in subordinate positions and would 
have a much greater chance of making tlieir voices 
heard. It seems scarcely possible that any Govern- 
ment on which an educational expert had any real 
chance of making liis voice heard would appoint as 
Director of Public Instruction an officer who had 
never inspected or taught in any Indian School, or 
submit tlie considered opinions of its Director of 
Public Instruction for advice to an officer wlioso 
acquaintance with schools and colleges is limited to 
occasional rapid inspections of their buildings. While 
such things aro* possible the members of the service 
feel that they axe subjected to a double injustice,- 
for they are- not allowed to shape, or get the credit 
for shaping, the educational policy of the Province, 
while on the other hand they not infrequently have 
to endeavour to carry out schemes and policies which 
they believe to be wholly mistaken. They feel that 
tlie appointment of persons, as ignorant of the Theory 
of Teaching as they arc unfamiliar, with its Practice, 
to deal with educational problems implies that tech- 
nical training and experience alike arcs wholly value- 
less, On tlie other hand it is beyond dispute that 
at present members of the Executive branch of tlie 
Educational Service are sometimes out of touch with 
the general system of administration and that this 
fact occasionally lessens tlie value of their work. 
This state of affairs and the injustice of giving 
different rates of pay and in consequence different 
prestige to men whose qualifications are the same 
and who have to perform equally important and 
arduous work can, I think, only be remedied by 
combining tlie Executive branch of the Educational 
Service with tlio Civil Service. 


Mr. G. E. Fawous called and examined. 


83.143. (Chairman.) The witness said he was the 
representative of the Indian Educational Service in 
Bihnr and Orissa, and was at present acting as Assis- 
tant Director. He came to India in October, 1909, 
at the age of twenty-four, and was temporarily .at- 
tached to tho David Hare Training College, Calcutta, 
for nearly three months, and then was appointed 
Inspector. He considered tlie amount of training lie 
thus received was not adequate, as he was given no 
opportunity of learning the vernacular of Bihar. 

53. 144. There was some difference of opinion in tho 
province ns between the Professors and Inspectors, ns 
to the best organisation for the Educational Service. 
The Professors desired to keep things more or less as 
they were, whilst the Inspectors wished to see tho 
Inspectorate merged into tlie Indian Civil Service. 
The matter had of course to he viewed from the stand- 
point of tho interests of education, and not only of 
those of tho service, and from this point of view an 
nlisohitcly definite separation might ho prejudicial. 
It might meet the case if no officer were given a right 
to claim a transfer from one branch* - to tho other; hut 
if Government considered it ncccssarv t-o transfer n 
man. it should he left open to tlie ’Government to 

rlo £o. 


S3,l4o. With reference to the organisation of tl 
Inspectorate, the witness said there were five divisio 
Ip B & ,ffl r r i 9f Y]»ch had an Inspector who was 
« Ja " Service, and one an offic 

from th‘» Provincial Educational Service the latt 
Wig * ty led Additional Inspector. £r v 
Av.mant Inspector in three divisions, hut it ,™ a ,u 


posed to abolish that office shortly as it was considered 
somewhat superfluous. There was also a special iiiT 
specting officer for Muhammadan education in each 
division, and in each district a Deputy Inspector whom 
it was proposed to promote to the Provincial Service, 
when tlie Assistant Inspectors would be superfluous. 
The two heaviest districts in tlio province liad a second 
Deputy Inspector. Subordinate to tlie Deputy In- 
spector were Sub - Inspectors and Assistant Sub- 
Inspectors, performing practically, tlie same duties, 
but the Sub-Inspectors were more highly qualified men 
than the Assistant Sub-Inspectors. Subordinate to 
them, again, was a class called inspecting pandits, 
who were paid by the District Boards. They were a 
somewhat obsolete type of officer, whom it was pro- 
posed to abolish in the near future. 

83,146. With regard to the work of tlie Inspectors 
and Assistant Inspectors, the latter had practically 
no administrative duties at the present time, all those 
duties falling upon the Inspector, such, for instance, 
as determining the amounts of grants to he given to 
different schools from Provincial revenues, recom- 
mending officers for promotion, appointing men, 
granting leave, _ «tc. An Assistant Inspector might 
dispose of routine cases, but the authority ‘would be 
that of the Inspector. The Assistant Inspector liad 
no separate office, and in so far as he did any office 
work at all he worked in that of the Inspector. Tffio 
work and responsibility of the Assistant Inspector were 
definitely inferior to those of the Inspector. 

83,147 With reference to recruitment, the witness 
said that Assistant Inspectors had in the past always 
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been recruited by promotion from tlio Deputy In- 
spectors, and it was not proposed to recruit any more. 
Four out of the live Inspectors were members of the 
Indian Educational Service, and the one Provincial 
Service Inspector had been promoted from tlio post 
of Deputy Inspector. It was the prize post at present 
for the inspecting branch of the Subordinate and 
Provincial Services. Tlio best form of recruitment 
for a Deputy Inspector was from the Subordinate Ser- 
vice in all eases. 

S3. IIS. The sanctioned number of hen dm asters in 
the Indian Educational Service was two, at Patna 
ami Llanelli, and at Cuttack there was a European, 
who was neither in tlio Indian Educational Service 
nor in the Provincial Service, hut was on a special 
rate of pay. A proposal had heon placed before the 
Government of India for one headmaster in each 
division, making five in nil. In tlio Provincial Service 
there had been two posts of headmaster, one of which 
had been replaced by an officer of the Indian ^Educa- 
tional Service, and one by an officer on a special rate 
of pay; so that at present there wore no headmaster- 
ships in the Provincial Service. 

83.149. There was one Additional Inspector, an 
Indian, who performed exactly the same duties ns 
Inspectors. The four posts of Inspector were filled 
by Europeans. The post of Additional Inspector was 
established some years ago, but the officer was only 
made independent with the powers of an Inspector in 
August, 1912, Before that two divisions were under 
the charge of one Inspector, and the Additional In- 
spector was more or less subordinate to him. He now 
had the same authority and responsibility as ail In- 
spector. The word “ Additional ” might be dropped 
from the title, as it was rather invidious. The only 
reason for its use was that the officer was in the 
Provincial Service. 

83.150. The witness then said that the chief ground 
for making the inspecting staff practically a part of 
the Civil Service was that men were required of almost 
identical qualifications, and the responsibility was 
very similar. If an Inspector did not piny bis part, 
t he administration of the district became exceedingly 
difficult. It would be impossible in many eases to say 
that the Inspector’s responsibility was lower than the 
responsibility of a District Magistrate. When two 
officers were’ of the same standard and were perform- 
ing work of the same kind, it seemed reasonable to 
pay them equally and place them in the same service. 
The difference between the two sections would be no 
greater than that between the Judicial and Executive 
branches of the Indian Civil Service. If the pay and 
prospects wore improved, the Educational Service 
would offer an attractive career to members of the 
Civil Service and bring in men who were interested 
in educational work. Having entered the Educational 
Service, the question of whether a man should revert 
to Civil Service work again would be a matter for the 
Government. An officer who had been long in tlio 
Educational branch might he completely out of touch 
with other work. In the majority of cases an officer 
who had once entered tlio service, and bad been proved 
to be suitable, should remain in it. 

83.151. With regard to Indian headmasters, the 
witness said there was only om* in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in Bihar, and he had had a British 
training at Oxford University. lie saw no reason 
why a man who had proved himself, by actual work 
as a Professor or Inspector, to be fit for the service, 
should not be taken into it, and he did_ not think 
there could be any justification for refusing to pro- 
mote a man who had proved himself worthy of pro- 
motion. Ah English training might he made a 
qualification for recruitment, but should not. bo 
insisted upon in case of promotion. All Indians 
applying for appointment to the Indian Educational 
Service should have been to an English University, 
hut he would not send a man to England for such a 
training after promotion, 

83.152. With regard to pay, the witness said the 
only selection lie would have between Us. 500 and 
Us. 1,500 would be at the Bs. 000 line, the end of the 
period of probation. He had never yet known a man 
to be rejected at the end of that period. He did not 
think an automatic increase from 11 s. 000 to 11s. 1,500, 
without selection at any point, was in any way un- 
desirable. 


83.153. With regard to leave, the witness said he 
himself had not had leave of any kind, but the officers 
were entitled to privilege leave in the same way as 
officers of other Departments. Owing to the variation 
in the holidays of the val’ious schools it was very 
difficult to got a holiday at all; there was no time 
when an Inspector could definitely say that all the 
schools in his division were closed and no inspecting 
work could be done. Possibly, in the last half of May 
and during June the work was easier. He thought 
it was undesirable to have uniformity fn vacations; 
some choice should b© left to headmasters, and the 
parents of the boys and local oirinion would largely 
determine when vacations should be given. The time 
of vacation of the primary schools could not he fixed, 
as it depended largely on agricultural work, which 
itself was dependent on the rains. When inspecting 
work was slack, tlie Inspector was mainly concerned 
with office work. 

83.154. The witness was in favour of the Director 
of Public Instruction becoming Secretary to Govern- 
ment, but he attached no importance to the argument 
in the written statement of the members of the Indian 
Educational Service as to the Director being subjected 
to the criticisms of Under Secretaries and office clerks. 
At the present moment things were being done twice 
over. After being carefully considered by tlie In- 
spectors or Professors, a case would be discussed at 
great length by the clerks in the Director’s office; 
it was then sent to the Secretariat by the Director 
and the work of noting was all done over again. 
The work would be halved if tlie Director became 
Secretary; there would be one office instead of 
two, the Director would lmve a better class of 
dorks at bis disposal, and lie would have all 
the printed records before him for reference. At 
present the Director’s records were not printed, and 
it was quite conceivable that occasionally they might 
bo lost. 

83.155. With reference to tlie proposal of the service 
that tho Director of Public Instruction should bo 
a member of tlio Legislative Council and introduce 
and defend tlio Educational Budget, tlie witness said 
it was not meant that he should be a member of tho 
Executive Council, or that he should be independent 
in any way; lie would have to work under the Member 
of Council responsible for educational work. 

83,150. Tlie average age of the officers of the 
Educational Service in Bihar and Orissa, was about 
thirty-one. Most of them had under seven year’s 
service, except two who wore in the grade of Rs. 1,000 
and upwards, so that it could hardly be said that 
there was at present any substantial grievance. Tho 
fact that tho senior members had gone to Bengal and 
tho junior to Bihar seemed accidental. 

83.157. (Lord Itonaldshu }J.) Tlie witness said he 
would make an English University training* a sine 
qua non for an Indian appointed direct to the Indian 
Educational Service, but lio did not think it was 
necessary to insist on training* jit an English Public 
school. He thought the majority of officers in tlie 
service would consider a Public school training an 
additional qualification, hut would not regard it as 
an absolute necessity. He did not think they would 
stand by the literal interpretation of the 'written 
statement, as that would practically exclude all 
] ndians, whereas they would welcome the selection 
of a gentleman, such as had been recently appointed, 
who bad not been to an English Public school. 

83.158. The ordinary method of recruitment of 
Indians to the Indian Educational Service should be 
by promotion from tlie Provincial Educational Service, 
when experience showed that men of that service had 
be co mo thoroughly qualified for the work. The extent 
of promotion " from tlie Provincial Service would 
depend on the quality of the men in it. With a very 
strong Provincial Service promotions might be made 
with great freedom, and possibly in the future a large 
percentage of tlio cadre might come from the Pro- 
vincial Service. That was not possible at present, as 
there were not sufficient good men in the service. 
Ho did not think better men would he obtained from 
Indians who had been to a British University for 
two or three years, than would he obtained from 
Indians who had had tlio whole of tlieir training and 
education in India and had served in the Provincial 
Service. 
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83,159. With regard to tlie creation of a pension 
Fund for widows and orphans, the witness snitl he diet 
not propose that officers should he compelled to 
subscribe to such a fund in addition to the General 
rroridoitt Fund, to which some officers already stib- 
Mjribed one-oightli of their pay. 

83,100. (Sir Theodore Mori son-.) With reference to 
Inspectors being mcnihors of the Indian Civil Service, 
the witness said the officer would have to elect for 
the service directly after passing tlie competitive 
examination, even though at that time he had not 
seen India or had any experience of the country and 
the work. 'Hie expense would he too great to send 
a man to India and then send him hack' to England 
to he trained- He would have to go through the 
ordinary period of probation ns a Civilian. For the 
present training of a Civilian in England lie proposed 
to substitute a pedagogic training, but the officer 
might possibly do a certain amount of law or history 
and the vernaculars in addition. When lie camo out 
he would servo one year in a district before taking 
up educational work. At present the number of 
Inspectors was limited, and there were few higher 
appointments, hut if the increasing complexity of 
education made it necessary to provide an inspector 
in each district, a higher organisation, similar to 
that of tlie Civil Service, would spring up. If a man 
elected for educational work, ho might then have the 
opportunity of reaching the Directorship of Public 
Instruction, an tinder Secretaryship, or a Secretary- * 
ship, and lie might also aspire to any post in the 
Government of India connected with education. It 
was true that, even so, the number of prizes would 
ho smaller than were to be found in tlie Executive 
branch, but the number of men would also be smaller. 
In practice, a man would "be definitely assigned to 
tlio educational branch, but if Government considered 
an educational officer would make a good Commis- 
sioner it should he open, to the Government to 
transfer him. 

83,161. With reference to salary, there was already 
power to withhold increments, and he should he glad 
to see increments withhold until officers had passed 
certain tests. That might make the service slightly 
less attractive, but lie could not say whether it would 
affect recruiting. It would ho extremely difficult to 
review a man’s service at some definite period, as 
the Director of Public Instruction might be new to 
tho province, and have to depond on records made 
at different periods by different people, who had 
different ideas of assessing a. man’s value. Ho had 
no objection to having a time-scale np to a certain 
limit-, with promotion by selection beyond, if it was 
considered to be workable. 


83,162. (Mr. Ghcvubal .) Tlio witness said he did not 
suggest that University Professors should he recruited 
in the same way as members of the Indian Civil 
Service. He drew a, distinction between University 
professors and professors whose work was somewhat 
lower. He would not recommend that professors of 
colleges should ho obtained from the Indian Civil 
Service but it would remain possible, as at present. 

83,103. I\ r ith regard to holidays, at present pro- 
fessors had about three mouths and asked for four, 
with one year of furlough after four years. The sug- 
gestion in the written statement did not mean that 
the total amount of furlough should he altered. The 
vacation was not regarded as a non-working period, 
the idea Ixung that a professor should return to 
England and take up some work of value to him in 
his service. 

83.161. On the subject of Assistant Inspectors, the 
witness said they did very littlo administrative work, 
nut lie would not say that on that account they were 
for discharging the duties of ail Inspector. 
I lie experience gained by a Deputy Inspector in his 
post would lw of value in rjualifving a man for an 
Inspectorship, and if Deputy Inspectors were fit for 
promotion to Inspectors, that would ho the natural 
ov,\ r ,?i. r »," m * 1 "5 h . to drmr ‘them. He would not 
w! , , ■ »VP“‘«to«nt o£ headmasters to Assistant 

« : mfc !r°« h Ti I”'" Inspectorships, hut ho did not 
Sr, , .'| T 7 '“««!• Ho could not remember 
ntn instance \\\ tlm Province whore » headmaster had 

*-<•„ promoted direct to Assistant Inspoclorf o W opt 
* 1 , I r ,' n “? acting position at present Jn 
the Indian Educational Service none of the present 


Inspectors had served as headmasters. Once a luajl 
was trained as a headmaster it would be injurious to 
tlie school to remove him to an Inspectorship. A 
headmaster in tho Indian Educational Service might 
be transferred to an Inspectorship in tho course of 
time, but ho would not regard his period at the 
school as a training for an Inspector. 

83.165. (Mr. Gokhalc.) Tho witness said he did not, 
think that if He a dm a ster shi ps and Inspectorships 
were made part of tho Indian Civil Service the pay 
and prospects of the Educational branch would ho 
less attractive tlia-n those of tlie Judicial and Execu- 
tive branches, except to tho extent that tlie prizes 
of the Civil Service would not be ordinarily available 
to men in tho Education Department. That would not 
have much effect, .as men with a definite call to 
educational work would prefer tho Educational branch 
to any other. Tho chief reason for making the Educa- 
tional Service a branch of the Indian Civil Service 
apart from, the question of improvement in pay , was 
to avoid the friction which now frequently arose 
between the two services. Friction had occurred 
between headmasters and District Magistrates for 
instance, and was more likely to occur if there, were 
two services instead of one. Men on passing tho 
competitive examination would enter the Indian Civil 
Service and undergo special training for Educational 
work, and would work as Magistrates in India for 
at least one year. .He would' not make a study of law 
compulsory in til© preliminary training. Officers 
might, for instance, during their year be doing 
Executive work, such as settlement work, which would 
improve their efficiency as Educational officers later 
on, as they would bo going about in the districts and 
learning something more of the people than they 
would learn in a school. Any work which topic a man 
out into the villages amongst the people was hound 
to lead to an increase in efficiency in Educational 
work. 

83.166. There were about 5,000 primary schools in- 
ono division, and in tlie year an Inspector would 
visit some 300 or 400 of them. He did not think it 
was asking too much of a man to make himself suffi; 
ciently acquainted with tho vernacular to speak to 
tho small boys at such schools. The inspection of 
twenty high schools would probably take forty or 
fifty days, and an Inspector might bo able to inspect 
such schools twice in a year. 

83.167. (Mr. Sly.) The witness said it was hoped to 
get five men of the best possible qualifications for 
headmasters in the Indian Educational Service in 
order to set a standard in each division, the idea 
being that there should be one special high school iu 
each division of a higher standard than the - others. 
The school would bo at tho divisional headquarters. 
The other headmasters would he in the Provincial 
Service; at present they were in the Subordinate 
Service. All the Deputy Inspectors would he in the 
Provincial Service. They were row recruited solely 
by promotion from the Subordinate Service, which 
they entered as sub-inspectors at Rs. 50. - Ho pre- 
ferred that they should all he recruited by promotion 
from the Subordinate Service. That did not neces- 
sarily mean that they would come into the Provincial , 
Service at a somewhat advanced age, because if a 
man showed himself really good as a suh-Inspector 
there would he no objection to promoting liim after 
three or four years, even over the heads of his fellows. 
At present. Deputy Inspectors were Government offi- 
cers paid by Government, Their initial pay had 
recently been raised to Its. 125, the maximum now 
being Rs. 250. The pay for tho Provincial Service 
should be on the same lines as that of the Pro- 
vincial Executive service, beginning at Rs. 250 and 
rising to whatever maximum might bo laid down for 
f'he Executive service. Tho importance of the duties 
of Deputy Inspectors more than justified doubling 
iheir pay and prospects. 

83.168. The witness said the reason for giving one 
year s furlough after four years was the fact that a 
man could not go on for eight years without some 
long leave. It was quite usual now to take special 
leave after three or four years, simply because a m»u 
was absolutely tired by his work. Ho could not say 
that the present rule had any real effect on recruit- 
ment, as the eight-year period was the same for. all 
services, but ho thought it was a consideration which 
weighed with all officers who came out to India. 
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S3,1G9. With regard to study leave for Inspectors, 
at present, tho Government of India were laying stress 
on introducing manual training into schools, and that 
would be one of the things officers might, wish to 
study. Although he himself had been through a 
training college lie had had no manual training, and 
ho wished to go through a course in Germany or 
Sweden. No one had ever taken leave under the 
present study leave rules, as there was no encourage- 
ment to do so. Tho pay was inadequate, and a man 
had to go through a very definite course of study 
and afterwards publish a treatise of which Govcrn- 
liion would have the copyright. 

83.170. With regard to tho reduction of the ago 
for pensions to twenty years, the witness said that 
was a concession allowed to other services, and the 
grounds of the request made by the Educational 
Service were the same ns those put forward by the 
other services. In the Indian Educational Service 
men were recruited rather late in life, the average 
ago of recruitment being about twenty-eight. Even 
if other services did not ask for the concession, the 
Educational service would still have a case, on the 
ground that the men were recruited at a specially 
advanced age. 

53.171. (Mr. Fisher.) Tho witness said he did not 
hold that it was inadvisable for headmasters to become 
Inspectors, but he considered it to he inadvisable to 
make the headmasters* work merely part of the 
training in nil cases for an Inspector. An Inspector 
would derive some benefit from previous experience 
ns a headmaster in an Indian high school, as 
ho required a very intimate* acquaintance, with 
school conditions. If a. man was a good head- 
master lie should stay on at tho school ; if not, ho 
should be placed in the Inspectorate. That would 
cast no slur on the Inspectorate, as it would only 
prove that some men wore more fitted for Inspector’s 
work than a hendmastership. A headmaster had a 
great deal of administrative work ns well as teaching 
work. 

.83,172. At present professors did not have an effec- 
tive share in the control of the Universities, There 
was now onlv one member of the Indian Educational 


service in 13'ihar and Orissa, who was a member of 
llie Senate of tho Calcutta University , and bo thought 
this insufficient. 

83.173. Deputy Inspectors wero now recruited from 
the Subordinate Service. A sub-Tnspcctor, who was 
promoted to he a Deputy Inspector, should be 
a graduate. An undergraduate should not ordinarily 
be promoted to the Provincial service. 

83.174 . If the vacations of professors were increased 
to four months, no great addition to the total amount 
of holidays; which wore at present scattered through- 
out tho year, would he caused. His proposal was to 
concentrate the holidays, as far as possible, without 
interfering with religious observances. Ho did not 
think there would be any danger of such a long 
holiday afTecting a boy’s work. Tho proposal was put 
forward so that the professor might use his vacation 
to some purpose instead of taking a mere holiday. 

83,17b. (Mr. Macdonald.) Tho witness said that, in 
the Dacca University report, which was a published 
document, and in the Patna University report, which 
was about to bo published, there was a proposal to 
recruit a certain number of professors on an average 
salary of Ils. 1 ,800. It was suspected that those 
professors would enjoy a status superior to that or 
men recruited on lower pay, and that the status of 
the present professors would thereby suffer. If the 
University professors were an absolutely distinct class 
of men of real eminence be did not think the com- 
plaint would continue. 


83,170. The witness tlion said ho himself had been 
to a secondary training college in England for a 
year, and had been taught a great deal, especially 
the way of presenting ideas to small boys, and such 
technical details ns the use of blackboards, arrmm- 
ing classes, lighting of schoolrooms, etc. He could 
not agree that there was a great difference in those 
matters between England and India. Work in a 
training college in England included work in an 
,f h ° o1 ’ and ,n t} . ,(! Oxford Secondary 
"' ou,b cvory c,n >- in th ° 


83.177. On the subject of a pension fund for 
widows and orphans, the witness said his idea was 
that this should be placed on a proper actuarial basis, 
and that Government should guarantee its solvency. 
He did not ask that the Govornmont should contri- 
bute to the fund, but Government should undertake 
that, whatever happened, the money should be paid 
when application was made for it. 

83.178. With reference to earlier pensions, they were 
asked for in order to induce men to come out, and in 
making the suggestion he was thinking more of a 
prpfessor who was recruited at the age of thirty-two 
or thirty-three. It was true that a man recruited at 
the age of twenty-four or twenty-five would also be 
able to leave tho service at an earlier age, but it was 
probable that lie would not be able to afford to do so 
as he would get a much reduced pension, 

83.179. The witness admitted that the assertion in 
tho corporate written statement that 11 no graduate 
of even the best Indian University is sufficiently 
familiar with the standard and imbued with the 
culture of European scholarship to be qualified to 
assist in raising educational ideals in India to a 
higher level,” was too strongly worded. 

83.180. (Mr. Madge.) The witness said the post of 
Director was not in the cadre of the service, and 
apparently the only object in omitting it was to 
reserve to the Government the power of recruiting 
tho best man for it. He would be disinclined to 
allow n Local Government the final choice in the 
matter, but would be prepared to accept the decision 
of the Secretary of State. The prospect of rising 
to bo head of the department had great influence on 
candidates entering the service. 

83.181. The witness thought it was probable that 
some men in the Educational service had chosen that 
service because they had not been placed high enough 
in the competitive examination to enter the Civil 
Service. 

83.182. He considered a man should have had 
administrative work before becoming head of a depart- 
ment, hut experience could be gained both by the 
principal of a college and an inspector. 

83.183. If the proposal to amalgamate the inspec- 
torate with the Civil Service was not accepted he 
would bo in favour of keeping the two branches of 
the service, teaching and inspecting, as far as possible 
distinct. 

83.184. With reference to the Director of Public 
Instruction becoming Secretary to tho Government, 
he did not think there would be any difficulty in the 
fact that he would have to hear appeals from his 
own decisions, as the Executive Council would always 
have appellate authority. 


nanitn.) xne witness considered 
that the amalgamation of the inspecting branch of 
the Educational department with the Civil Service 
would be of considerable benefit to the administration 
and would lead to more harmonious working. The 
suggestion was not put forward with a view to benefit- 
log the Civil Service but with a view to improving 
the general administration, by removing friction. 
It was true there were other departments of Govern- 
ment where friction occurred occasionally, but that 
was no reason why such departments should he carried 
into the Civil Service also, as they did not contain 
men of the same stamp. An Educational officer should 
always bo a man who would have no difficulty in 
passing the Indian Civil Service examination! If 
other departments contained men of the same stamp 
as the Educational department they might reasonably 
nsk for identical prospects with the Civil Service. 

83,186. There was a special inspector in each 
°* B.hnr for Muhmmnndan education, one 
being in the provincial service and four in the sub- 
f rvic *- They were called special inspecting 
officers for Muhamnmckin education, and they 
inspected Maktabs and Madrasahs. They were also 
.n tested ,n providing, facilities for tc?clu"„ R U«u" 
ulien -Muhammadans wished for that teaching They 
f°t! f Mtha 0 en ; lti0cI . to ™P ect » high school, hut 

facnTtira foi ^eil," 5 ln TT a ”/ pIaco s,, SS est< *l that the 
- 7 * clung Uidu were not adequate the 

qnration ,nS All^Lr' 0 ffi d b ° as,ced to !«<* into tho 
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«3 187 (.Sir Valentine Chirol.) The witness said 
the* desire of officers was to sec some closer connection 
between the Indian Civil Service and tlie Indian 
Educational service, m tlie belief that tlio work of 
education was nt least as important as that of any 
other part of the administration.' He agreed with 
the Government of India Resolution of 1901 tliat 
where the problems to bo solved were so complex 
and the interests at stake so momentous, India was 
entitled to ask for the highest intellect and culture 
which the seats of learning could furnish. 

83,188. The witness then said that at present 
better men were obtained for the Indian ‘Educational 
Service than for the Provincial Educational Service 
and he considered that the latter should be made 
a definitely subordinate service with definite pros- 
pects of promotion for the better men. He should 
be very glad to see n really good Indian from the 
Provincial service promoted to the Indian service, 
and lie was not prepared to say there were no good 
men now in the Provincial service. He would pro- 
mote them at any time, if they were found fit. The 
best way of forming an opinion of the capacity^ of an 
Indian trained in India was to see his work in the 
Provincial service. 


83.189. (£*tr Murray Hammick .) Tlio witness said 
lie had been associated with several Provincial Inspec- 
tors and could say from experience that the Service 
was discontented, the chief ground for discontent 
arising from a comparison with the Provincial 
Executive service. There were also men in the Pro- 
vincial Service who were discontented at not being 
promoted to the Indian Educational Service but that 
would not apply to the Service as a whole. He did 
not think the Provincial Educational Service in Bihar 
at present obtained the pick of the graduates from 
the Universities, ns recruitment was seriousl}’ affected 
by tlio absence of prospects. If the pay of the Pro- 
vincial service was raised to that of the Executive 
service, and it- was definitely announced that pro- 
motion from the Provincial to the Indian service 
would be a reward for good work, a good class of 
man vroitdd fie obtained. Whether the best graduates 
from the University would enter the Subordinate or 
Provincial service with a chance of being qualified 
for the Indian Educational Service many j r eaTs later 
would depend upon a man’s confidence in liis own 
abilities. The Educational Department required the 
very best Indians obtainable, and if the Subordinate 
Service was made sufficiently attractive he did not 
think it would be impossible to get them. He had 
hoard that the two-thirds pay mile was a real griev- 
ance amongst men of the Educational Serrice in other 
Provinces, and would like to give them the same pay 
simply to avoid any feeling of discontent, blit he 
realised that that would have to he applied through- 
out all the sei'vices and the cost would be very great. 

83.190. With regard to tlio pension fund for widows 
and orphans, if the subscriptions were not sufficient 


to provide reasonable pensions the Government should 
make up the difference, but he thought the subscrip- 
tions could be made quite adequate. Government ‘ 
should start the fund on an ncturial basis and manage 
it, and the benefits should be given as they would 
be given by a regular insurance fund. It should be 
a fund on a business footing and not a charitable 
institution. . 

83.191. (il/r. Biss.) The witness considered that the 
four months’ holiday could bo obtained by cutting 
down the other holidays throughout the year, such 
as the Dussarah, Christmas, and other vacations. 
Tlio four months were necessary to enable professors 
to keep alircast of their subjects by working on them 
in England. At present a professor had no time to 
do other than take a holiday when lie wont away, 
but if there was an extension, sufficient time would bo 
allowed him to put in some real work. Prom the 
point of view of the efficiency of a professor a four 
months’ vacation would be of advantage. 

83.192. The question of the primary schools was 
then gone into, and the witness did not think they 
could be put • under suhdi visional officers. Their 
number was always increasing and very few sub- 
divisional officers could manage the work. If there 
was a sufficient number of subdivisional officers the 
case might be different, and a subdivisional officer 
would probably bo more in touch with the schools than 
the inspector, but he would be less in touch than the 
Deputy Inspector. It would be a little complex to 
have Deputy Inspectors under Inspectors and sub- 
inspectors under sub-divisional officers, but he would 
not sajr that this would be unworkable. 

83.193. {Mr. Gupta.) The witness said that in one 
case there was an Additional Inspector temporarily 
subordinate to an Inspector in Bihar, but it was pro- 
posed to put him in an independent charge. There 
were at present two Additional Inspectors in Bihar, 
one entirely independent the other it was proposed 
to make independent. He believed that only ono 
member of the Indian Educational Service was on 
tho Senate of the Calcutta University, hut the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction was an cx-officio member^ 

83.194. With regard to study leave, his idea was 
that the Government of India put every possible 
obstacle in the way of a man taking such leave. 
The members of the service were anxious to take 
study leave but could not do so under present con- 
ditions. 

83.195. On the question of amalgamating the two 

branches of the service the witness said he preferred 
to keep the Provincial Service subordinate, with 
prospects of promotion for good men. He was not 
aware of any understanding that an Inspector should 
not inspect all classes of schools. It was an Inspector’s 
duty to inspect a sufficient number of schools of all 
classes to get an idea of the state of education in his 
division. * 


(The witness withdrew.) _ 


J. G. Jennings, Esq., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and Orissa. 


TFrif/cn Statement relating to the Education 
Department . 

83,390. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — (er) India? 
Educational Scrri cc . — The pay and prospects of tin 
Indian Educational Service do not attract a suffi- 
cient number of men of the right stamp. Allowing 
for this difficulty in obtaining a sufficiency of tin 
right material the method of recruitment follower 
by the India Office is not unsatisfactory, Officerj 
of the Indian Educational Service on furlough an 
now consulted by the India Office in the selection o 
candidates, and this practice should be scrupulousb 
maintained as long as tbo system of recruitment b* 
nomination is followed. As far as possible a repre 
tentative of the Province recruiting, authorised lr 
Government through tho Director of Puhll 
nnrlVrl Vr 11 ° f ^ P bovine©, sl,ould be consulted 
*JZ\ n ™ of a college recruiting, it is very de 
SV Vf 0, representative of tliat college, author 
W,I- tl'r £ r ‘ n "P al >. be upon the Select™ 

. V. i " rc J slD1 >- The concurrence of tb 
* r of 1 Instruction and the Principal o 


the college should have great weight. Wider ad- 
vertisement might possibly attract more candidates, 
but whilst' the radical defect, pointed out above re- 
mains, recruitment to the Indian Educational Service 
cannot be satisfactory. 

That any other method than that of nomination 
should be followed, whilst the conditions of the 
service remain^ as at present, would, in my opinion, 
be most undesirable. With open competition for ill- 
paid posts, most undesirable candidates might Be 
successful. Further, no sj’Stem of competitive ex- 
amination for the recruitment of specialists, such as 
Professors of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Medicine, 
and Engineering, and possibly Chemistry and 
I iiysics, could in any circumstances work. Candi- 
dates already distinguished would not submit to an 
examination, but would point to their existing 
records, let I am not at all convinced that, if a 
real improvement of the conditions of the serried 
were granted, the bulk of the service might not ad- 
vantageously be recruited by examination. I am 
not at. all convinced that a scholarly member of the 
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Indian Civil Service (a service recruited by competi- 
tive examination) would not make an unexceptionable 
Professor of History, or of Political Economy, or 
even of Philosophy, in India; and such a person, 
hoi n g in close touch with tlio country, might even 
liolp us to a rational system of teaching English 
literature. It appears to me that, granting better 
conditions of service, it might i>ossibly he desirable to 
recruit the bulk of tlio service by competitive examin- 
ation; and tlio specialists, at possibly a higher initial 
salary, by nomination. In a service paid on a time- 
scale, this differentiation would involve no genuine 
hardship through supersession. 

To such a scheme, however, it would be essential 
that an educational career under the Government of 
India was, as regards pay or work or position, or all 
thoso combined, as attractive as the Indian Civil 
Service. Otherwise obviously the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice would got all tlio good recruits from among the 
graduates of our Home Universities, through tlio 
competitive examination, and the Indian Educational 
Service by the same process only what was left over, 
n state of affairs which would ho not at all an im- 
provement on the present. If the Educational Ser- 
vice were paid Rs. 500 ns starting pay, rising by 
annual increments of Its. 50 to Its. 1,500 after 20 
years, with the possibility of selection for personal 
allowances, raising the total pay to Its. 1,750, or in 
a few cases to Its. 2,000, and with chances of tlio 
highest promotion, and if, further, an adequate Pro- 
vident. Fund were started, the Educational Branch 
of the Public Service in India would he, to a studious 
typo of man, as attractive ns the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice. In such a ense good men would lie forthcoming 
in plenty, and the question would ho whether the 
present system of nomination would exclude the less 
worthy candidates, or this could host ho guaranteed 
by a competitive examination ns for the Indian Civil 
Service. I am myself inclined to the amalgamation 
of the two services, except so far as tlio specialists 
are concerned — whether the system of competitive 
examination, or of nomination, or a scheme com- 
bining both, ho adopted as the means of recruitment 
for them. Should the age of entrance to the Indian 
Civil Service ho reduced below that of graduation the 
nmalgn niation would not he possible, as all recruits 
to the Indian Educational Service must necessarily 
ho University graduates. 

(5) Provincial Kthtcal ionnl Service . — The Provin- 
cial Educational Sorvico is at present recruited by 
nomination. It suffers in exactly the same way as 
the Indian Educational Service, from disrepute aris- 
ing from unattractive conditions of service. The 
members of the Provincial Educational Service very 
generallj* demand to ho put upon the same footing as 
to pay and conditions as the Executive Branch of the 
Provincial Service. If mon of equal ahilit3' are to he 
recruited for the Provincial Educational Sorvico this 
concession must he granted. The starting pay 
should lie the same in both branches, vis-, Rs. 250. 
A time-scale of increments should ho adopted, and 
members of the Provincial Educational Sorvico should 
rise by increments of Its. 50 to Rs. 500. If the incre- 
ments wore given tricnnially, so that Provincial Edu- 
cational Service officers rose to the latter sum after 
15 years, T think that satisfaction would bo ensured. 
Thereafter, or even before that point, it should lie 
open to really distinguished members of tlio Provin- 
cial Educational Service to bo promoted to tho Indian 
Educational Service at Rs. 500, and there should ho 
no distinction between members of tlio Indian Educa- 
tional Service whether those recruited by promotion 
for distinguished ability and thoso recruited direct, 
by tho Secretary of State. Some 20 per cent, of the 
posts in tlio Indian Educational Sorvico should ho 
reserved for such promotions. For those senior 
members of tho Provincial Educational Service who, 
owing to want of vacancies or for any other reasons, 
did not secure admission to the Indian Educational 
Service, there should bo reserved a limited number 
of personal allowances of Rs. 100, Rs. 200 and Rs, 300 
per mensem. Similarly, a proportion of tho posts 
in tho Provincial Educational Service should be re- 
served for promotions from tho Subordinate Educa- 
tional Sorvico, but such promotions should he limited, 
strictly to graduates. Only by a free flow of promo- 
tion for the deserving, in all ranks, can tho half- 


awake spirit which is the bane of education be re- 
moved. A career open to talent is cssontial, and 
every recruit in the army of educationalists should 
fool that tho highest places are open to him if only 
ho has sufficient genius, vigour and good fortune. 
Granting this, the difficulty will only be to select from 
among well qualified candidates, not how to snare 
the better into entering. 

I have written at length on this point of recruit- 
ment because it appears to mo to he tlio most im- 
portant of the headings suggested for discussion. 
Touching is largely a matter of personality. No 
system will make a good teacher out of an inferior 
personality. To recruit well is of more importance 
than any system of education ; and important as 
tho latter may be, it is more formalism and empty 
show failing to touch or to develop the spirit of a 
people unless the individuality of the average 
teacher is sound. The habitual recruitment of any- 
thing lower than this is worse than useless; it is a. 
disaster to the youth of the country. 

83,197. (II.) System of training and probation. — ■ 
(a) Training . — So far as the specialists mentioned 
above are concerned, no further training can he re- 
quired. The hulk of the officers of the service, how- 
ever, whether recruited l>y nomination as at present 
or by competitive examination, should ordinarily 
undergo a year’s training in a Training College in 
Europe, either immediately after or before appoint- 
ment. Acquaintance with the theory and history of 
education, and with some of tlio different methods of 
its practice, should have nothing but a good and 
liberalising olTect on the mind of the educationalist, 
whether lie becomes an Inspector or a Professor. 

Insufficient stress is generally, it would appear, at 
present laid upon the learning of vernaculars in 
India. With the exception of the specialists, whose 
work boing scientific is largely conducted by the aid 
of technical terms, which often cannot he translated 
or, if so translated, are not rendered any clearer by 
tlio process but often the reverse, every educational 
officer should be past master of at least one Indian 
vernacular, to bring him into close touch with tho 
country in which he works, tlio life, thought, beliefs 
and aspirations of the people whoso children he is 
helping to bring up. The present system or want of 
system— which gives to a newly recruited officer the 
full duties of his post from the outset and calls on him 
to tonch in college or school, or to inspect the work 
of teachers, in complete ignorance of the country 
and its languages — is plainly uneonsiderod. No 
system could bo better for the purpose of forming 
in officers tho liabit of superficial, half-hearted and 
ill-comprehended work. The people and the country 
are now to the recruit; tho work is necessarily im- 
perfectly understood by him, and to require of him 
tho immediate performance of official duties, in ad- 
dition to the labour of learning a new language, is 
excessive. In the case of science Lecturers and Pro- 
fessors tho burden of preparing for a vernacular 
examination is very serious and much resented, for 
tho change of scone and work alone is sufficient to 
throw tho specialist hack seriously in the struggle to 
koop in the van of knowledge, and the addition of a 
language examination is often disheartening and 
even dondening in its effect upon scientific professors. 
Specialists should, I think, be exempted from lan- 
guage examinations ; but all other educational officers 
should be required to become highly proficient in at 
lonst ono vernacular. Both Inspectors and Pro- 
fossors should ho able to teach when necessary in the 
vernacular. To the .acquisition of this mastery, and 
to the study of the country, its conditions and 
history, tho first year of tho officer in India could 
ho devoted with advantage to the State. T suggest 
that ho should bo attached for six months to a Senior 
Inspector, and, if possible, for a further six months 
to a Collector. His rognlar duties should commence 
tlioroafter, and he should ho required to pass before 
promotion a Departmental Examination in the ver- 
nacular. This measure would involve the increase 
of the cadro. The plan adopted in some provinces, 
of putting a newcomer in ns Headmaster of a school, 
to be trained there for a couple of years before be- 
coming an Inspector, appears totally to neglect the 
interests of tho schools; as eoon as the officer lias he- 
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com© useful ns n Headmaster lio is taken away to 
become some thing else — an Inspoctor. 

(6) Probation . — So long ns the system of appoint- 
ment hr nomination continues in forco in the Indian 
Educational Servico, tho probation should bo serious- 
Unsuitable selections should be returned at tho ond 
of the first year or tho second. Tho reports of the 
Senior Jnspoctor and, when available of the Col- 
lector, and in tho case of probationary Professors, of 
tho Principal of tho College, if unfavourable, should 
bo very carefully weighed, and when unanimous 
.should bo final. 

(c) Provincial Educational Service . — I am inclined 
to think that it would be a good thing if Provincial 
Educational Sorvico Professors were required, before 
or nfter appointment, to undergo a course of higher 
training at the Provincial Training College. This 
course would liberalise the Training College and 
might impart a good deal of useful practical infor 
mation to tho Professors. 


83,193. (Ill,) Conditions of service.— (a) I have 
indicated above that I am inclined to think that the 
Indian Educational Service, apart from the special- 
ists, such as Professors of Zoology, Botany, Medicine, 
Engineering, etc., engaged on special terms, should 
be amalgamated with the Indian Civil Service, pro- 
vided that tho latter continues to be recruited al- 
most exclusively from University graduates. This is 
not essential to the suggestions here offered, and if 
this proposal is rejected the remaining suggestions 
may still stand; but I consider that amalgamation 
would remove many administrative difficulties. The 
following reasons may be offered: — 

(i) Education is of such vital importance to tho 
country and so closely affects all questions of adminis- 
tration, that any dissension between tho Educational 
and Civil Services is nothing less than disastrous. 
Unity of purpose and ideals in the two services is 
necessary if education is to be properly and whole- 
heartedly conducted in this country. Under the 
present scheme such dissension is frequent and would 
appear to ho -the natural outcome of the insufficient 
pay niul prospects of tho Indian Educational Sendee. 
This friction should be removed as soon as possible. 
Tho amalgamation of tho two services would secure 
tho noccssary unity of purpose. It is true that the 
greater number of educationalists in Indian schools 
ond colleges would remain outside the service, and 
this is in itself desirable as it is not proposed that 
Government should monopolise the control of educa- 
tion ; but the example of thorough competence, which 
a highly paid Government Educational Service should 
sot, must act as a very powerful influence on all. 

(ii) Moreover, it. is very necessary to bl'ing educa- 
tionists into close touch with the country. Any- 
thing like isolation, or the sense that a college, or 
education nl division, is a backwater, is disastrous and 
must lead to the stagnation of * the educationist, 
whilst India is stirring on all sides. Such subjects 
as Economics and History must bo studied and taught 
in close relationship to the actual administration and 
conditions of the country. The same holds good of 
such a subject ns Philosophy, which should be studied 
and taught in its relationship to the East, and not 
exclusively, as too often is the case, in its Western 
aspects. What is necessary is to take tho teacher out 
of his isolation and place him in a service which is in 
touch with tho feelings, thought, and needs of India ; 
and Inspectors of Schools, obviously, should be 
brought into the closest touch with tho administra- 
tion of the country and should not degenerate into 
mere supervisors of technicalities. 

(/*) An essential condition to efficiency, in my 
opinion, is tho establishment of an adequate contri- 
butory Widows and Orphans Pension Fund, guaran- 
teed by Government and compulsory for all new 
members. No Indian Educational Service officer at 
prevent, unless he is the fortunate possessor of private 
moans, can make anything like adequate provision 
, V S ,ru *«w and children in case of his early death. 
At the same tuno the best officers arc almost certainly 
ho-e ufio-c scune of duty to their families is greatest. 

no ftn* weighed down by a burden of anxiety which 
ibdr renvon ^ ,lo 1 nnd ^ most detrimental to 

vnrk , ? oml tonrllin e or whole-hearted 

work of any kind does not emanate from a man op- 


pressed by family anxieties, and if the Educational 
Service does not produce good teaching it may well 
be asked what is tho justification of its existence, A 
member recruited from the professional classes of 
Great Britain cannot be expected to be satisfied with 
a less provision for liis survivors than £100 a year 
each for his widow and daughters and £100 each for 
sons up to the age of about 23 years. A provision of 
this nature for four survivors, amounting to £400 a 
year, is utterly out of the range of a member of the 
Indian Education Service on the present scale of pnv- 
nor can it he easy for a member of any Indian service 
to save enough capital to produce such an annual 
income, whether in interest or in annuities; whilst 
mere annuities, unguaranteed by Government, cannot 
ho realty satisfactory. It is scarcely possible to raise 
the pay of the Indian Educational Service to a height 
which would secure to the average member the pos- 
sibility of insurances sufficiently largo to' guarantee 
so considerable ah amount of capital. The only 
satisfactory way is to open a contributory fund 
guaranteed bv Government. The average member of 
the Indian Educational Service fortunately survives 
till after the end of his service in India, and the con- 
tributions should go a long way towards meeting tho 
expense; but what is necessary is to relieve him of 
the heavy and disheartening burden of anxiety under 
which a reasonable man with a sense of duty, without 
which lie is useless to the State, must labour until 
he has provided for the education of his children, a 
chance for his sons, and an easier lot than that of 
penury or dependence for his widow and his daughters. 
Until that provision is mad© it is natural that every 
man possessed of any gifts should .devote them rather 
to making an extra income towards meeting such 
eventualities than to the whole-hearted performance 
of the duties of his post under Government. Govern- 
ment should recognise this and either make the 
necessary provision, or pay enough to enable officers 
to make the same; or else recruit only celibates, .or 
men of means. It is true that men may bo recruited 
under the present, and indeed under almost any con- 
ditions. It is also true that they will serve badly 
under any hut good conditions. I have - heard 
it argued that it is a simple matter of bargaining, 
iu the market, and of the Government getting 
men at the cheapest rate it can. This seems 

to me a curious way of providing instructors 
for the future members of Council, High Court 
Judges, lawyers, politicians, journalists and voters of 
India or teachers for the youth of any nation — men 
whoso influence for good arid evil is practically 
unlimited. 

(c) The question of the division of tlie services into 
Professorial and Inspecting branches arises. I am 
opposed to absolutely liard-and-fast lines of division. 
In this connection the following points may he. con- 
sidered : — 

(i) A Principal’s work may he largely nullified in a 
college by want of support from senior members of 
the staff. Government, if satisfied that proper sup- 
port is not given, should he able to cope with tho 
situation by means of transfers, if these can he made 
without injury to other branches of the public service. 

(ii) A course of inspecting work is of the highest 
value as training to an officer who is likely to become 
Principal of a college; and on the other hand a Pro- 
fessor may sometimes bring new and fresher ideas 
into tlie routine work of an Inspector’s office. 

(iii) Similarly, an Inspector of scholarly tastes may 
become for various reasons, including ill-liealth, more 
suited to a Professorship than for touring work; and 
I have known more than one instance when an 
Inspectoi’ of Schools was plainly the most suitable 
person to he appointed Principal of a Government 
college. 

(iv) Again, the system of recruiting Inspectors 
exclusively from Indian Educational Service Head- 
masters "bears sometimes very hardly on schools. Too 
often at present' after a couple of years, when tho 
Headmaster has just begun to understand liis work 
and to become realty valuable and appreciated, he is 
snatched away to begin again as an Inspector. 

No unnecessary harriers therefore should he created. 
They are apt to induce isolation, cranks and stagna- 
tion. Ordinarily there should he separation of the 
two branches. The administrative officer has rarely 
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time to bo learned, and i,ho Professor, who lias suc- 
ceeded in attaining to learning,’ is rarely n skilled 
administrator and is often quite innocent of the 
technical side of an Inspector’s work. 

(d) In each major province there seems to be a 
ii.cn! for two Assistant Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion , It is bad economy to overwhelm tho head of 
the Department with mere oflico work, which could 
he adequately conducted ‘by less experienced officers. 
Ho should be employed in encouraging and extending 
education in his province, not in struggling with 
unduly heavy office work. To tho hr si assistant should 
probably fall the Financial Department of tho office, 
that is, charge of all reforms involving additional 
cost; and tho other would consequently bo in charge 
of the general work of tho Director of Public Instruc- 
tion’s office. Without full assistance the Director of 
Public Instruction musk ho immersed in office work 
and so loso touch with the actual education of his 
Province. These officers should each receive a special 
allowance of Rs. 200 per month, partly to meet tho 
additional expense of living at headquarters and 
partly as recognition of the importance of the 
laborious and exacting clerical work in which they 
are immersed. 

(e) The Vice-Chancellor of the Provincial University 
should ho a paid officer of tho University. If it is 
desired to retain an Honorary Vice-Chan cello rsliip, 
then a paid Hector or Principal of the University 
should ho appointed to take the burden of the routine 
work off t-lio Viee-Chnncellor’s shoulders. Tho posi- 
tion ami pay of tho paid Vice-Chancellor, Hector, or 
Principal of tlio University should approximate that 
of the Director of Public Instruction. Ho should bo 
selected from among the staffs of all affiliated colleges, 
irrespective of whether these are Government insti- 
tutions or not. and (if lie happens to bo a Govern- 
ment servant) of the particular branch of Government 
service to which ho may belong. Suitability to tho 
post- should ho the sole consideration iu liis selection. 
It, may he assumed, however, that a well recruited 
Indian Educational Service would contribute a largo 
proportion of the persons selected for this distin- 
guished office. This possibility would very favourably 
affect recruitment to the Indian Educational Service 
as well as to aided colleges. The Registrar of the 
University should stand in the same relation to the 
Vice-Chancellor as tho Assistant Directors of Public 
Instruction to the Director. He should be a whole- 
time officer and a member of tho Indian Educational 
Service and should receive a special allowance of 
II s. 200 per mensem in addition to the ordinary pay 
of his standing. 

33.199. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — These have 
been suggested above. Members of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service should rise bj’ annual increments of 
Hs. 50 from Bs. 500 to lls. 1,500 in 20 years, with 
chances of a limited number of personal allowances 
of Its, 250 and a still more limited number of allow- 
ances of Rs- 500. If the salary of tho Head of a 
Department indicates tho importance which Govern- 
ment attach to the work dono, it is evident that tho 
salary of a Director of Public Instruction should not 
be less than that of other Heads of Government 
Departments. As regards exchange compensation 
allowance all services recruited in Great Britain and 
Ireland should ho on an equal Footing. Any differen- 
tiation in this matter would bo invidious. The 
recruitment of highly qualified women to advance the 
cause of female education in India is of great import- 
ance, and I suggest that they should be given a fixed 
proportion of tho salaries paid to men of the same 
grade, say two-thirds, so that they may benefit by 
any advantage secured by tho ordinary officers of tho 
Department. 

83.200. (V.) Conditions of leave, — It appears to 
mo that there is no justification for differentiating 
in the matter of leave between the Indian Educational 
Service and tho Indian Oivil Service except tlio 
existence of a sufficient college vacation for Professors. 
Tho college vacation should be sufficiently long to 
enable a Professor to undertake some useful profes- 
sional study in Europe. Tho present vacation 
suffices for little more than a scramble Home and 
hack again, and is almost necessarily, so far as leave 
in Europe is concerned, a pure waste of time pro- 
fessionally. A four months’ summer vacation is 
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desirable from this point of view. Educational 
officers not entitled to a vacation should bo oil the 
same leave footing as the Indian Oivil Service. Those 
enjoying a vacation should bo entitled to less leave 
than others, not to less pay when on leave. At tho 
present rate of furlough pay few officers can afford 
to take their full furlough. Inspectors should he 
allowed to spend the school holidays at the summer 
headquarters of Government. One year’s leave should 
bo duo after four years’ service. 

83.201 . (VI.) Conditions of pension.— (a) The 
ordinary pension should he £500 a year. The original 
pension was Ils. 5,000' at 2 shillings to the rupee. 
Diving in England is not, cheaper but dearer than 
formerly. The Indian Educational Service should 
bo required, as are tho members of the Indian Civil 
Service, to contribute towards a Provident Fund 
which should secure those who have served theii' full 
term an additional pension of at least £250. 

( b ) Officers should ho permitted to retire on full 
pension after 25 years’ service, including three years’ 
furlough. 

(c) Officers should have tho option of retiring 
after 20 years’ service on a proportionate pension. 

83.202. (VII.) Such limitation as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of service' into 
Imperial and Provincial. — As stated above, I feel, 
and feci strongly, that openings should be made for 
Indians in tho Educational Service and that they 
should be able to obtain promotion to the Indian 
Educational Service. Moreover, when once promoted 
thereto they should enjoy the full privileges of the 
position. It has been suggested that officers so pro- 
moted should receive two-thirds of tho pay of Euro- 
peans, on the score that their expenses are less. It 
may be pointed out, however, that their promotion, 
except in tho cases of unusually brilliant and for- 
tunate men, will come later than is usual with 
members of the Indian Educational Service appointed 
by the Secretary of State in England. That they 
should then be docked of one-third of the pay of the 
post seems to me quite unadvisable. A11 persons 
admitted to tho Indian Educational Service should be 
on an identical footing. So long as our Indian 
education is to preserve its western character it seems 
necessary to limit the number of posts open to Pro- 
vincial Educational Service officers on promotion, and 
tho number ma}’ safely bo fixed at 20 per cent, of the 
Imperial cadre. As regards the officers appointed 
direct in England, the Secretary of State will doubt- 
less retain his discretionary powers, and will also no 
doubt maintain tho predominantly western character 
of Indian education. 

The distinction between the Imperial and Provin- 
cial Services is a convenient one, and when it is fully 
recognised that Indians arc eligible for promotion to 
the former the fanciful objection to tho word {< pro- 
vincial ” ns in some way derogatory will doubtless 
vanish. 

83.203. (VIII.) Relation of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — Any 
friction, or opposition of interests and ideals, between 
tho Indian Educational Service and Indian Civil 
Service must bo disastrous to the country. I have 
suggested above that, except in the case of experts, 
such as Professors of Zoology, Botany, Medicine and 
Engineering, the two services should be amalgamated 
— it being an understood thing that nothing should 
preclude a specialist from any promotion for which ho 
proved to be fitted. This would secure unity of 
interest and purpose and would put an end to tlic 
present deplorable bickering as to which service is 
entitled to tho educational plums. If the Educa- 
tional Service is to bo worthily recruited, and if those 
recruited to it arc not to decline into a state of semi- 
animation, it must bo generally felt that all posts 
up to tho highest in the educational world in India 
are open to all who enter, provided that they have 
tho necessary vigour and good fortune. ’With the 
amalgamation of tho services this would follow without 
further dispute. If tho amalgamation is not con- 
sidered feasible or advisable, it may bo impossible 
to allot > definitely tlic highest posts to members of 
the Indian Educational Service, and the State cor- 
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t.iinly cannot afford that they should be assigned to 
anv but /it- persons, whencesoever recruited $ but the 
recruitment and spirit of the service must necessarily 
he unfort uiiateiv affected with any curtailment of the 
natural ambitions of those to whom the education 
ni Iho country has been committed. In any ease it 
seems clear that education is becoming so important 


in India that it should shortly constitute a separata 
Department both in the Government of India and in 
Provincial Governments, dissociated from any other 
so-called “ allied ” subject whatsoever, ami should 
be entrusted only to a senior officer who has obtnincd 
intimate knowledge of the subject before his appoint- 
ment to the charge of it. A 1 ‘ 


Mr. J. G. Jennings called and examined. 


*3,201. (Chairman.) The witness stated he was 
Officiating Director of Public Instruction for Bihar 
and Orissa, and until lately was principal of the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. He had been in the 
service for more than twenty-one years, and before 
entering bad had no educational experience. 

83,20-3. The witness laid stress on the importance of 
having substantial changes and improvements in 
prospects of the Educational Service with a view to 
improving recruitment. Under present conditions 
there were grave dangers, at an}' rate in the future, 
<if not obtaining men as good ns were needed. He 
desired to see tho Indian Educational Service linked 
up with the Indian Civil Service, and the Provincial 
Education Service with the Provincial Civil Service, 
believing that by that means a higher standard would 
ho attained in tho future. If that were done the 
officer who elected for the Educational branch should 
ordinarily receive some training before coming out to 
India. Notwithstanding the few prizes attached to 
the Educational Service ns compared with those at- 
tached to the Indian Civil Service, ho thought a fair 
proportion of the best of the successful men in the 
examination would elect for the Educational Service if 
tho conditions suggested in his written statement were 
adopted. The service should be made sufficiently 
attractive to obtain good men, and if tile pay began 
at Us. 500 and ran up to Its. 1,500, with certain 
allowances, this would suffice. Although the Educa- 
tional Service would even then be behind the Civil 
Service in emoluments the best men would come into 
it quite freely, feeling that they had an interesting 
career in front of fcliem. 

83,200. Tho witness was not convinced that mere 
selection was the best way of recruiting the ordinary 
members of the service. He would like to try the 
Civil Service examination. If the sorvico wore on a 
proper footing it might bo recruited quite well by 
examination, but the best method of recruitment at 
present was by selection. If it was decided that re- 
cruitment to the Indian Civil Service should be at 
an oa rlter age than at present this part of his pro- 
posal would fall to the ground. 

83,207 . The witness then explained that there were 
men in tho Provincial Service who ought to bo pro- 
moted to tho Indian Service. The posts, which some 
members of the Provincial Service filled, and the 
work they were doing, were similar to that of tho 
officers in tho Indian Educational Service. All posts 
which were equal in point of work should be in tho 
same service. 


83.208. The staff in Bihar and Orissa needed to b< 
increased considerably in both branches. At present 
there was not a sufficient reserve for leave or training 

83.209. The witness was in favour of promoting 
Indians from the Provincial Service into the Indiai 
Educational Service, but would not make this the soh 
form of, recruitment for Indians j he would have tin 
.Secretary of State retain his present power of ap 
pointing direct and also give Local Government: 
power to recommend distinguished candidates. I 
the Secretary of Stnto approved, they* might be direci 
recruitment to the higher service of Indians who hat 
had an exclusively Indian education. He did no 
consider it essential in all cases that an Indian shoult 

ftS ,IH>ni, «r t t raiB1 ” B before entering one of tin 
Eh f J hm ^ the Provincia 

Of a I o hlv ^ h, ,r ° P r Ca 1 n . ox P Gvi cnce who were wortlr 
uLdn J" Indian Educational Service, { 
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European experience later. Of thV w. 
tael hods, direct recruitment of carefuilv 


attached more weight to the former, but thought tho 
second would become increasingly important. Me* 
of first rate ability would be obtained in greater 
numbers in tho Provincial Service if an opening were 
given them to enter iho higher service later. 

83.210. The witness did not think tho standard of 
education for graduate Deputy Inspectors required 
to bo raised, but wished to see them in Provincial 
Service. 

83.211. With regard to the Inspectorate, the witness 
said he did not moan in his written statement that 
a headmaster should not be promoted to bo mi 
Inspector in due course, but it was detrimental to a 
school to transfer a headmaster just after he had 
learned his work.. He would like to see a headmaster 
retain his position for five or six years at least. The 
post of a senior headmaster should be regarded as 
equal .to that of an Inspector. He wished to see the 
status of the Indian Educational Service headmaster 
made as high as possible, quite as high as that of an 
Inspector, although he would he subject to inspection. 

83.212. Tlio witness said that, to appoint a paid 
Vice-Chancellor or Rector would not only bo an ml- 
va ntage to the service, but would meet a great need 
on tho part of tho University. He did not think 
there would bo a tendency to make the appointment 
only from Government Colleges, There were already 
two cases of Vice-Chancellors of Universities having 
been jirincipals of aided colleges. He thought . it 
would be wrong that the Vice-Chancellor should he 
taken only from the Indian Educational Service. 

83.213. IVith reference to his proposal for two Assis- 
tant Directors of Public Instruction* the witness said 
one would be in charge of the Financial Department 
and deal with all reforms involving expense, while the 
other would be in charge of the General Department 
and act as Registrar of certain examinations anti 
Secretary to the Provincial Text-book Committee. 
The work of considering reforms which involved ex- 
pense was very heavy, and to be well done required a 
special assistant. At present the Assistant Director 
did this work and also the general work, so that his 
task was very laborious. The proposal would lead to 
efficiency and concentration of the various matters iu 
the Director's office and would guarantee a full con- 
sideration of every measure. 

83.214. An officer should have tlio option of retiring 
after twenty-years’ service, partly because that option 
was exercised in some of the other services and partly 
because there were cases of men who had retired at 
the ages of fifty-five on less than a full pension, and 
there were men who would have to do so in the 
future. • Assuming that that hardship could lie 
remedied by other means, he admitted that twenty 
3 *ears* service was rather a - short period. The pro- 
posal, however, would be attractive and assist in 
securing the very best men. 


vjcHciui j. roviuenn jj una was very in- 
adequate, as tho officer only received 4 per cent, 
interest on his deposits and he could obtain tlial 
from a Bank. After many years* service he could 
only receive a small sum ,wliich would not provide 
either for a sufficient addition to his pension in his 
old age or for his widow or orphans. He wished to 
see a widows and orphans’ pension fund put on 
exactly the same footing as the Civil Service Fund, 
-tus real object was to secure the welfare of widows 
and cuildren. If « State subsidy was given to the 
Vuni Service Fund ho thought it should be given 
to the Educational Service Fund also, 

83,21c. The witness did riot agree with paying an 
Indian on a lower scale than a European in the same 
service, as all members doing the same work should 
nSv privileges, and prospects. If the 

P * nade similar, but Europeans were given n 
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foreign allowance, objections would still be raised, 
although there might not be the same ground for 
them. 

83.217. (Sir Murray Mammick.) The witness said his 
proposal was that professors and headmasters and 
Inspectors should all draw the same salary during 
their twenty years 1 service, but the pay of such pro- 
fessors as were specialists recruited later in life should 
be settled in each case as the vacancy arose. The 
incremental salary should apply to masters of schools 
in the Indian Educational Service so that there would 
be no difficulty whatever in keeping the master in the 
school or appointing him to an Inspectorship. 

83.218. He proposed that roughly 20 per cent, of 
the Indian Educational Service should be Indiaus 
recruited by promotion from the Provincial Service, 
and that the Secretary* of State should admit as many 
more Indians as he thought fit. In some cases the 
Provincial men would be promoted after a number of 
years in the Provincial Service, and ordinarily the 
promotion would go to senior men; but very brilliant 
men might be promoted as soon as tbeir value was 
proved. They should all start then on the same pay, 
Rs. 500, hut if a man had passed the Rs. 500 in the 
Provincial Service he should start his increments at 
the paj r which he was receiving in the Provincial 
Service. Men promoted in that way from the Pro- 
vincial Service would be of proved quality, whereas 
direct recruitment was always something of a lottery. 
Ordinarily a lecturer would be promoted to be first 
professor. Ho would have no direct recruitment at 
all in India for the Indian Educational Service. The 
Local Government, through the Government of India, 
could advise the Secretary of State in the case of 
appointments from India. 

83.219. It would he a great advantage for the men 
to go to England for training hut be would not make 
that absolutely imperative. He knew of one officer 
who thoroughly deserved promotion, hut who would 
probably refuse it if he were asked to go to England. 

83.220. (Chairman.) The witness thought both 
direct recruitment and promotion from the Pro- 
vincial Service were very important ; but of the two , 
direct recruitment, as it would be responsible for 80 
per cent, of the appointments, would naturally be 
considered the more important. Twenty per cent, 
would be Indians and 80 per cent, would be both 
Europeans and Indians. 

83.221. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) The witness said the 
European professor in most cases took a personal 
interest in tile welfare of his students, and it was 
quite possible for a very close sympathy to exist be- 
tween the European processor and the Indian student. 
Of course certain professors of a very special turn of 
mind were not able to pay much attention to indi- 
vidual students outside the class-room because a man 
who was engaged in research work had no time to 
visit hostels or play games. His main object in 
proposing that there should be the same recruitment 
for members of the Indian Civil Service and of the 
Educational Service was to bring the two services into 
closer relation and establish a link of common interest 
and goodwill 'between them. 

83.222. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The witness said his 
idea with regard to the Vice-Chancellor was to take 
liim from one of the colleges. He would cease for the 
time to be principal or professor. He might hold the 
Vice-Chancellorship for five years and then go back 
to his college. 

83,223- The witness considered the academic distinc- 
tions of members of the Educational Service compared 
very favourably with those of men in the Civil Service. 
By amalgamation generally speaking, the academic 
distinctions would he no greater than they wore at 
the present time. 

83.224. On the question of x^rofessors being in- 
terested in their students outside the classrooms, the 
witness said that in Bihar xirofessors had the very 
great advantage of residential quarters in the college 
grounds, and he thought that should be encouraged. 
Some members of the Indian staff also had quarters. 

83.225. (Mr. Madge.) With reference to the sug- 
gestion in the written statement that an officer in 
India should be attached for six months to a senior 
Inspector, and if possible for a further six months to 
a Collector, the witness said that such procedure 
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would give a man experience of the nature of his 
work, and some practical knowledge of the country 
and of the spirit of the administration. It would 
be an advantage if an officer underwent a year’s 
training in a college in England before coming out to 
India. A large proportion of the present officers bad 
received some sort of training either in a college or 
as tutors. 

83.226. Ordinarily, promotion to administrative 
X>osts should be from the administrative side, but 
excex>tions might he made and a man might be pro- 
moted from the teaching or professorial branch. 

83.227. (Mr. Macdonald .) The witness recommended 
that the title of “ professor ” should be used more 
sx>aringly. A large number of men in the Indian 
Educational Service would prefer to be called lecturers 
or tutors. At present the title of “ professor ” was a 
most confusing one, and no doubt a part of the diffi- 
culty in connection with the Provincial Service really 
arose from its being too freely used. 

83.228. A Government service of teachers was 
highly desirable, if not necessary, esj)ecially in con- 
nection with elementary education, hut he agreed that 
only a proportion of the high schools needed to be 
staffed by Government servants. He thought head- 
masters of Government high schools might occasionally 
be lent to the non-Governmcnt schools. It was not 
his view that the whole of Indian college education 
should be provided by a Government staff ; at present 
in the United Provinces a large proportion of the 
professors were not Government servants. Ho did 
not think there would be any advantage in destroying 
the Government service which now existed. 

83.229. It would be unwise to abolish the Govern- 
ment service so far as certain colleges were concerned. 
He did not think that other colleges liad a stronger 
staff on the whole than Government colleges. 
Although the outside colleges had very able men, 
their average ability was not by any means higher 
than that of the men in the Government colleges. 

83.230. (Mr. Sly.) The witness was opposed to any 
proposal which set forth that the existing Govern- 
ment colleges should be abolished as Government 
colleges, and converted into aided colleges. Ho 
thought it was necessary from every j)oint of view 
that there should he a certain number of Government 
colleges. With regard to the question whether, as- 
suming Government colleges were to remain, it would 
be advisable that the staff for the special posts should 
be recruited at different rates of pay according to 
the position or according to the qualifications of tno 
candidate, or whether it was desirable that they should 
be put into a general service witli general conditions 
of salary throughout their service, tlie witness said 
he thought both plans might be adopted. He con- 
sidered that for the ordinary body of professors it 
was as well to have the Service conditions, but that 
occasionally for specialists it might be necessary to 
recruit on different terms. He meant by special 
posts, such appointments as a jirofessorship of 
Zoology. It had been found very difficult to obtain 
professors for such a subject on the terms offered by 
the Government service. So long as any appointment 
in the college could be recruited on the ordinary terms 
of the department, he would not recommend that 
there should he a special appointment outside of it; 
he would prefer to recruit in the ordinary way. 

83.231. He had heard that friction liad occurred 
between the Educational Service and the Indian Civil 
Service, but he had had no experience of any friction 
himself. The nature of the friction was purely 
official, and he had heard that it was mainly between 
the head of the Educational- Service and the Secre- 
tariat. There was no friction between the professorial 
staff and the Indian Civil Service. 

83.232. With regai*cl to the witness’s pension scheme, 
his recommendation was for a pension of £500 a year 
to be given by Government, and that there should 
be a contribution by the Indian Educational Service 
officer sufficient to secure an additional £250 a year. 
He had not worked out at all what that contribution 
would have to amount to in order to produce £250 a 
year ; he had merely gone by the analogy of the Civil 
Service. He desired a deduction from salary- to a 
contributory scheme of pensions; another deduction 
for a scheme of widows’ and orphans’ pensions. The 
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existing deduction for the General I*rovident Fund 
might be continued. He did not care how many 
deductions there were so long as the widow and family 
were safeguarded. Ho agreed that if all those deduc- 
tions were to bo made, they would form a very large 
Fraction of the salary of the educational officer, but 
the educational officer was accustomed to livo on a 
very small salary. He contemplated that such deduc- 
tions would amount to about 25 per cent, every month, 
but in spite of that he thought the officers of the 
Service would accept his scheme. One advantage of 
his proposal of a widows' and orphans' fund would 
ho that it would be compulsory. At present such pro- 
vision us was made was optional. 

83.233. (Mr. Fisher.) It was true that the witness 
proposed a re-modelled Educational Service consisting 
partly of a graded service, and partly of certain 
specialists’ posts, which would be outside the graded 
service. With regard to the character of those special 
posts, the ordinary college professor would not hold 
them. The professor of English Literature, for in- 
stance, need not hold a special appointment. If a 
very high specialist on the subject of English Litera- 
ture was required, it might be necessary to tempt him 
with special terms. He thought certain Chairs might 
bo designated as special Chairs, to be recruited for on 
special terms. It would be possible to draw up a list 
of Chairs which would fall under that category. Such 
specialists' Chairs would be open both to Indians and 
Englishmen, and with regard to adjusting their rela- 
tive claims, ho would propose that the Local Govern- 
ment should make recommendations to the Secretary 
of State, as regards possible Indian candidates, and 
then that the Secretary of State should equate their 
claims with those of possible English candidates. He 
did not see any difficulty in that scheme. He would 
prefer that to setting apart a certain quota of those 
special Chairs to bo recruited in India, and a certain 
portion to he recruited in England. So far as 
University professors were concerned, the specialist 
Chairs should carry with them a fixed income, ns in 
Oxford and Cambridge, but so far as specialists in 
college employment were concerned, such should not 
bo the* case; the college professor, whether a specialist 
or not, should have a graded post. 

83.234. He was in favour of keeping a connection 
between the inspecting side of the service and tlie 
professorial side. His own experience was opposed 
to tho argument which had been advanced in favour 
of the separation, namely, that the inspecting side 
was so much more attractive that professors were 
anxious to become Inspectors ns soon as possible, 
and that the amount of energy devoted to the work 
of their Chairs was consequently less. Ho thought 
to a great number of men the professorial side was 
the more attractive. To objected to the water-tight 
compartment system which prevented Government 
from moving men as occasion arose, 

83.235. {Mr. Gohhalc.) With regard to the proposal 

in bring out to Indy for educational purposes only 
men who had done cither distinguished work in their 
own subjects, or had been especially successful in 
governing young men. the witness said he was of 
opinion that the vSccrefnry of State should appoint 
as distinguished men as could be obtained, and also 
men who were likely to be useful administratively 
He agreed that the Educational Service was one in 
winch fndm ns and Europeans worked side by side, 
and that if Englishmen did not appear to ‘special 
fhoh"*?®* had a far-reaching effect. He thought 
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for which his methods would be quite suitable. He 
would also entrust, him with Honours work in the &A. 
class, so far ns there was such. Therefore lie agreed 
that as things were at present, such an eminent 
specialist would be useful to the college only in the 
M.A. course or tlie B.A. Honours course; but if n 
numbpr of colleges were- situated in one cit 3 v , things 
would wear a different complexion, and the authorities 
hoped to develop matters in that direction. 

83.238. In the smaller Government colleges there 
would be no veiy marked place for a distinguished 
specialist, for instance, in history. Ho, therefore 
agreed that the distinguished specialist would be 
useful only in a certain number of- classes in one of 
two places, and not universally in all the Government 
colleges. For the other teaching woi*k in the colleges, 
a person was required of the standard of a sixth form 
master who should ho a distinguished Honours man 
if possible. 

83.239. The duties which tho witness thought re- 
mained to be done by tlie Rector, or the paid Vice- 
Chancellor, which ^ were not at present ordinarily 
being done gratis, included presiding over a very largo 
number of meetings, of which there might he more 
than one a week; the general control of the inspection 
of the colleges ; and the control of the University’ 
examinations, or the admissions to the examinations ; 
whilst he thought the Vice-Chancellor might be a very 
much more familiar figure in the colleges, and tako 
a greater part in the students' life than was possible 
under the present regime. > 

83.240. Tho witness said it appeared to him that the 
students would be put to no disadvantage by a longer 
vacation. He had heard it said that students in 
India found it very difficult to read at home, but 
he thought if a student could not do so there was 
something wrong. He considered tlie students would 
gain so much from the benefits which a long, vacation 
would give to professors, that it would quite com- 
pensate for any disadvantage which a long vacation 
might cause in other ways. The object he was seeking 
for might be obtained by not closing the college, hut 
giving a certain number of the professors an extra 
month of two in alternate years, though that might 
disorganise tlie college system unless there were sub- 
stitutes provided. It- would mean a larger staff. 
With that proviso ho would accept the suggestion. 

83.241. {Lord JRonaldshay .) In tho witness's old 
college the teaching staff consisted of about 29 or 30, 
of whom some 20 were called professors. Only a small 
proportion of that 20 occupied professor’s Chairs. 
That small proportion would bo doing work which a 
teaching University would perform in England, and 
the remainder— -the hulk — would be doing work which 
a sixth form master would be undertaking in a Public 
school in England. If the Allahabad University be- 
came a teaching University, the University would 
undertake much of the work which was now done by 
a small number of specialist professors in college. In 
other words, the college would really come to repre- 
sent more than anything else a Public school which 
prepared men for special teaching in the University 
afterwards ; but he thought there would always bo a 
difference between the College' and the Public school 
on account of the ago of the students. The students 
were not allowed to enter until they were 18, but 
the average age of students was considerably above 

+ a on ^ orae his students took their B.A. degreo 
at 20, but the average age was 22. In taking their 
1>.A. under the existing system, it included a certain 
amount of work which would be begun later by the 
universities under a system of teaching Universities- 

83.242. (J/t. Madge.) It was true he objected to 
water-tight compartments for Inspectors and pro- 
fessors but he would like to have time for considera- 
tion before saying whether there should bo. a separate 
department for the # inspection of European schools,' 
as distiuct from Indian colleges. 
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among the junior members of the Service a depressing 
rather than a stimulating influence. 

Tiie practical proposal which we now submit aims 
on the one hand at alleviating to some small extent 
the present grievances of the senior members of the 
Indian Education Service, and on the other at pro- 
viding a remedy, in the interests of the public and 
of Government, for the extremely serious condition 
of affairs which now exists in connection with that 
Service. 

Our proposal is embodied in the two following pro- 
positions. We suggest that they should be accepted 
by Government, and announced to members of the 
Service at as early a date as possible : — 


(1) That within a period of 5 years it shall be open 
to any member of the Indian Education Service who 
has now served in the Department for more than 
10 years to apply for permission to retire from the 
Service, and to • draw such pension as he may be 
entitled to in accordance with the principle laid down 
in the proposition which follows. 

(2) That in the absence of any special disqualifying 
circumstances, such permission, will he granted, "and 
the pension admissible will be calculated in accord- 
ance with Regulation 474 ( b ) of the Civil Service 
Regulations, with the special concession to these 
applicants that the whole amount of earned furlough 
may be counted as qualifying service. 


Me. 0. Russem,, called and examined. 


83.253. (Chairman.) The witness said lie was at 
present officiating Principal at Patna College. His 
permanent post was that of Professor of Economics. 
He had occupied his present position about three or 
four months, and he had 14 years 5 service. 

83.254. He suggested that tlie post of Director of 
Public Instruction should definitely and uncondition- 
ally bo reserved for members of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, on the ground that educational 
experience was an enormously important qualification. 
He also considered that the reservation of that post 
for the Indian Educational Service would be a very 
great additional attraction to recruits. He did not 
think it would be unduly checking the power of 
Government to lay down such an arbitrary rule. 
Even assuming that in the opinion of Government 
there was not, on any occasion, an officer with the 
necessary administrative capacity, he would still advo- 
cate selection from the Indian. Educational Service. 
The opinion of Government might he mistaken, but 
assuming that it was correct, he thought this a smaller 
evil than those involved in permitting Government to 
appoint an outsider. Moreover, if Government were 
bound to appoint as Director of 'Public Instruction a 
member of the Indian Educational Service, they would 
take more care that only properly qualified recruits 
were selected to begin with. They would also see that 
members of the Service had opportunities of qualify- 
ing themselves for the post. 

83.255. He agreed that in a great and increasing 
Department, like the Educational Service, there, might 
be positions which could be filled with ability by 
officers who would not necessarily fill with equal 
advantage the post of Director of Public Instruction, 
but it would be an extraordinary thing if among 180 
members of the Service there was not a single person 
who was better qualified to fill that post than an out- 
sider. He was aware that in other State Departments 
Government retained discretionary power. 

83.256. There were 18 professors in Patna College, 
of whom five were in the Indian Educational Service. 
There were three or four in the Subordinate Service, 
and the remainder were in the Provincial Service. The 
Chairs of the Indian Educational Service were the 
professorships of Physics, Chemistry, Economics and 
Mathematics, and then there was the Principalship. 
He considered it would be a very good thing if ail the 
Chairs could be filled by men in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, but the work which was done in a 
Chair depended entirely on the value of the man who 
occupied the Chair. He did not think it could he 
said definitely that the Chair of History was not upon 
the same level as, for insta uce, the Chair of Economics. 
He was of opinion that the Chairs of Philosophy, 
History, and English, at present in the Provincial 
Educational Service, should ho placed in the Indian 
Educational Sendee, 

83.257. There were four assistant professors working 
under the professors. They were called junior pro- 
fessors. The work was arranged by the professor, in 
consultation with the junior professor. Junior pro- 
fessors had not the same qualifications, and pre- 
sumably their work was not of equal value. In some 
cases it might he of the same or even greater value. 
As a rule the junior professor took the junior classes. 
He would not say that the work done by the assistant 
professor was definitely inferior to that done by the 
professor, but it required less special qualifications 
and in any reorganisation there should be some dis- 
tinction between the two classes of posts. 
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83.258. He did not desire a separation of the pro- 
fessoriate from the Inspectorate. It was very impor- 
tant that educational policy should be dealt with as 
a whole, that it should be consistent, and that there 
should be complete hai'mony and co-ordination between 
work in the schools and work in tlie colleges. Again, 
the work of the colleges was to a great extent in con- 
tinuation of the work of the schools, and to a pertain 
extent overlapped it. He also thought it would 
weaken the Department if it were divided up. He 
thought it very important that the Education Depart- 
ment should be as independent as it could he, subject 
to reasonable control, and that it would hold a stronger 
position, and be more independent, if it were a single 
Department, than if half of it were merged into 
another Service. Apart from the idea of uniformity 
and co-ordination, it would not he in the interests of 
educational efficiency to have frequent interchange 
between the two branches. He would not, however, 
make any hard and fast rule. He thought it would be 
a very good thing if professors, when they came out, 
were given a certain amount of experience of school- 
work for a short timo, in order that they might gain 
some experience of the teaching which their pupils liad 
had before they came to the college. 

83.259. At present professors in the witness’s college 
enjoyed three months’ leave, which was often taken 
advantage of, to go to Europe. He thougut it desir- 
able that greater facilities should be given for longer 
study-leave, but he had not very decided views on that 
point. If a vacation of four months were allowed, he 
did not think longer study-leave would be so necessai'y. 
Under the present rules there was very little incentive 
for an officer to take study-leave. He had first of all 
to engage in correspondence with the Government, 
and then perhaps he might he refused. Five or six 
years ago a circular had been issued, requiring that a 
detailed statement of the work to he done should be 
submitted a long time' beforehand, and imposing very 
stringent conditions. As far as he knew there had 
been onlj- one application for study leave since that 
circular ; and that had been refused. He thought the 
conditions ought to he relaxed, or the emoluments 
whilst on leave increased. An officer, moreover, who 
was going to engage in research work, wanted a 
certain amount of latitude. If he was going to study 
something which at present he did not know anything 
about, it was difficult for him to lay down exactly 
what it was he proposed to learn. The witness quite 
agreed, however, that in the interests of the autho- 
rities, there must he some test of this sort. He did 
not think, if the vacation were extended to four 
months, that it would disorganise the work of the 
college. The system would remain exactly as it was 
at present, but the terms would have to be adjusted. 

83.260. It would be advisable to give the Govern- 
ment power to dispense with the services of anyone 
after 15 years’ service with a pension. On the other 
hand, a man should have the option of retiring after 
15 years. He made this suggestion in the interests 
both of the members of the Service, and of the 
Government. If a man desired to retire at the end 
of 15 years, sacrificing all his subsequent prospects, he' 
thought it was in the interests of Government that 
he should bs allowed to do so, and that someone else 
should be obtained, who would take a greater interest 
in the work. He proposed that a pension of £400 a 
year should be given to a man if he retired after 
15 years’ service. If an officer were to join at 24. it 
would thus be optional for him to retire at 39 or 40 
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hold out to recruits, have proved altogether iuade- 
r «, m te. They have failed, in a degree wliudi wo did 
not before recognise (and could hardly have been 
expected to recognise), to provide for the Service o 
supply of “ duly qualified men. It seems probable 
therefore that the method of recruitment which we 
before regarded as <f generally satisfactory °ugb* 
to be altered and improved; and it scorns certain that 
the attractiveness of tho Service ought to be enhanced 
in a degree very much greater than we ventured to 
suggest. We therefore wish it to bo undorstood that 
wo now consider that tho improvements proposed in 
the original "Written Statement should be regarded 
an wholly insufficient to raise the quality of Tccruits 
to the Service in tho measure which it now appears is 
in tho public interest desirable. In view of tbe 
increasing importance of educational questions, and 
of the increase in the funds which are now being 
.spent on education, it is a vital matter that the con- 
ditions of recruitment and service should be such as 
to secure a type of man upon whoso competence no 
doubt or suspicion can be thrown. 

(2j It has to he recognised however (though we arc 
bore" upon somowhat delicate ground), that there may 
bo some objection to offering to all the men already 
in tho Service the same improved prospects which 
appear necessary in order to enlist recruits of a 
higher standard* It would be hardly fair, on the 
other hand, and would certainly be for many reasons 
inexpedient to create a distinction which would per- 
manently and openly stigmatise the present members 
of the Service as belonging to a grade inferior to 
those subsequently’ recruited. Such a distinction 
would only serve to emphasise further the stigma 
which (it cannot be denied) already rests upon them, 
and would cause among them an amount of discon- 
tent which must, in the Government of India’s words, 
*• he followed by diminution of zeal, and consequently 
of efficiency.*' 

A fully satisfactory solution of tile difficulty which 
thus arises is not easy to find. It can, however, be 
solved at least in some measure by a proposal which 
wo desire to press strongly upon the consideration 
of the Commission. 


In order to make way for a better qualified type 
of educational officer, we submit that it is desirable 
from all standpoints that an opportunity of retire- 
ment with a pension calculated upon fairly liberal 
terms should be offered to members of the Service who 
are now of senior standing. 

It may he assumed, perhaps, that a period of 10 
years* service may bo regarded as a necessary pre- 
liminary qualification for appointment as Director 
of Public Instruction. It is true that Mr. Hornell 
before his appointment had only served in India 
for about G years; but if his subsequent service in 
the Board of Education is also counted, he is now 
an officer of about II years’ standing. Making this 
assumption, it is clear that every officer who has 
served for more than 10 yoars has by Mr. HornelVs 
appointment been implicitly declared to fall below 
the desired standard of coinpetonce. Thai this is 
the view taken (though not avowed) by Government 
appears to he the only possible deduction from the 
facts. In connection with tbe Bengal appointment it' 
has not been considered worth while to select any one 
of them oven for tho probationary period of training 
which was contemplated in tbe following passage in 
the Resolution of September 1906: "The Secretary 
of State also considers it desirable that in order to 
provide a properly qualified successor in the event 
of a vacancy arising in tho Directorship measures 
should bo taken, in good time to give the officer on 
whom the choice would most probably fall a wide 
nxperiencc of the working of the department in all 
»t* branches.** 


hardly bo doubted, in view of the aboi 
considerations, that these officers* must in future 1 
a source of weakness rather than of strength to tl 
Education Department. If. in the course of mo: 
than 1 years service not one of them has shov 
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during the remainder of their service. It follows 
then that Government must for the next lo or 20 
years be faced with the standing alternative of cither 
appointing ill-qualified men or arousing constant 
renewals of discontent by a series of supersessions. 

It is evident then that if the public interest is to 
override (as it properly should) all individual claims, 
the prospects of the majority of these officers must 
be regarded as excluding any hope of reaching tho 
highest positions on the administrative sido of the 
Service. 

We desire to point out further that if the Patna 
University is organised and staffed on linos similar 
to those which have been proposed for the Dacca 
University, the senior officers of the Indian Education 
Service will be under similar disabilities on the pro. 
fessorial side. . It has been proposed to create a 
certain number of appointments on high salaries 
(" the average rate of emoluments being estimated at 
Rs. 1,800 a month”) for "professors who have 
already made names for themselves in Europe.* 1 “It 
is highly desirable ” according to the Dacca Univer- 
sity ’Committee’s Report, “ especially at the outset 
that a limited number of professors of eminence 
should he appointed on special terms.” It is not 
proposed to exclude from these appointments pro- 
fessors already serving in India; hut, as far at least 
as this province is -concerned, it is hardly possible 
that any of the professors now serving in it would 
be considered eligible for them. It is not only that 
an un favourable climate and "the lack of an inspir- 
ing environment ” have been against them. There 
have been other disqualifying circumstances for which 
they are themselves in no way responsible. Their 
energies have been constantly diverted on account of 
the needs of the Service into administrative or semi- 
administrative employments. On the science side, 
moreover, they have been handicapped by the total 
absence of any adequate scientific equipment. For 
these reasons it has been impossible for them to keep 
fully abreast of modern research. It is therefore 
practically certain that in all cases in which " special 
professors 55 are appointed, the senior professors now* 
in the province will find themselves superseded, ami 
placed under the control and direction of new men 
imported from outside. It is hardly to bo expected 
that they will quietly acquiesce in this lowering of 
their . position ; nor that the change will take, place 
without much friction and discontent. 

Wo submit that officers placed in this position 
(whether on. the administrative or the professorial 
side of the service) have some legitimate ground for 
complaint. When they were recruited 10 or more 
years ago, it was understood that they were selected 
as members of a corps d } elite, and that in the 
ordinary course of events the highest educational posi- 
tions in India would he open to them. It cannot be 
said to he due to any fault of their own, that the 
road leading to these positions is now practically 
closed against them. Wc believe that there is no 
charge against them of culpable failure in their 
duties, or even of any lack of zeal or diligence. If 
they are now unfit for the advancement which it is 
natural for them to regard as tlioir due, the responsi- 
bility for this (so far as it is not the inevitable result 
of their environment and conditions of work) must 
rest upon the authorities who originally selected them 
and who confirmed them after probation in the 
Service. 

From tho standpoint of these officers themselves, we 
therefore submit that it is a matter of the barest 
justice that they should be allowed on equitable terms 
to sever their connection with a Service, to which it 
now appears that they ought never to have been 
appointed. 

It is, however, ^ from the standpoint of the public 
interest, and with reference to the necessity of 
maintaining efficiency in the public service, that 
the case in favour of our proposal is strongest. 
It is clearly inexpedient and most undesirable 
to ^ retain ^ in the Indian Education Service, 
against their will, a number of officers who (1) have 
already by implication been declared to ho inade- 
quately qualified, (2) are likely on account of the 
natural dissatisfaction which they feel to show them- 
selves in the future less zealous and therefore less 
efficient officers than they have been in the past, and 
(3) are almost certain for the same reason to exercise 
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Written Statement relating io the Hdu cation 
Department , 

81,253. I beg to begin this' statement with the 
i emails: that, having all along been in private service, 
l am not conversant with the details of the public 
section ol the Educational Service, hut that, having 
been in the field of uorlt for over a quarter of a 
century, I believe I am acquainted with the main 
features of the system. 

As a preliminary remark I beg to observe that as 
the aim of education is to elicit and develop the 
best of intelligence and of character that is inimto 
iri xi person, and as the leal vitality of a people lies in 
this development, too much emphasis cannot he laid 
upon the important place due to the educational 
section in the administrative system of tlmt people. 
One maj', therefore, respectfully submit that the 
Educational Service needs and merits n closer atten- 
tion and u more liberal appreciation than almost 
any other section of the Public Services. 

What with the nature of the ideas that predomi- 
nated at the time when the present educational 
s3*stem was inaugurated and what with the peculiar 
position then presented by the country with its 
peculiar linguistic, social and political conditions, 
a course and a policy of education largely designed 
on Western models had to be started with. But not 
being in organic kinship with the system after which 
it was, at first, shaped, the Indian system did uoL 
quite adequately share in the rapid developments of 
its original in tile West. Further, handicapped with 
the limitations of a borrowed system, it could nob 
steadily keep pace with the increasing demands of 
tho people for nil efficient and up-to-date system of 
education; and economic or financial considerations 
added not a little to this disadvantage. Again, the 
process whereby, at least in this presidency, a very 
considerable portion of the field oi general education 
has been occupied by other than Government agency, 
has tended to bring out some of the defects of the 
system . 

But it has to be borne in mind more than is, I 
believe, generally done that the short-coinings are in 
tho sj'stem itself and can be remedied only when it is 
made clear and admitted that the system needs a 
revision. What may, therefore, look on the ouc 
hand like * invidiousness ’ or ‘ jobbery,' may be an 
honest misapplication of a sound principle; and wlmt 
may apear on the other hand as substantial improve- 
ment may be mere pruning. It is, therefore, respect- 
fully submitted that the essential consideration is 
whether or not the times call for n reconstruction 
of the system itself. And for the purposes of this 
Royal Commission the main question is how far the 
Educational Service as one of the Public Services 
stands in need of such a reconstruct ion ns a service. 

The features of the Educational Service that have 
been provoking considerable criticism are after all 
such features as, iu the main, it has in common uitli 
most of the other services. But owing to three i ensons 
— namely, that educated Indians, merely in virtue of 
their .general education, feel they can better under- 
stand and judge of the educational service than 
almost any other service; that scores of our \outh 
see, year in and year out, several glaring instance* 
of what strikes them as a defective arrangement ; 
and that the work turned out by institutions not 
under Government agency repeatedly presents itself 
for a comparison by no means unfavourable to them 
—-for these three reasons, the number of those dwell- 
ing upon the short-comings of this service is com- 
paratively much larger than iu the case of any dthor 
service. 

The general feeliiig among this body — and it includes 
most of the Indian Educationists — is that it being 
granted that the education — the training, instruction 
and guidance — of a nation's youth will best vest in 
the cultured members of that nation itself, the time 
m ripe enough for an extensive experiment in that 
direction. The spread of general culture over a 
rapidly increasing area with the resultant public 
opinion in favour of higher scholarship, the new-horn 
sense of nationality with its eager desire for efficiency', 
the powerful impetus— both legislative and financial 

given by the Government to thoroughness, tlio 
encouraging results of the work done alike by Govern-* 


meat Colleges in the Districts and by indigenous 
Institutions — both almost wholly manned by Indians, 
and (above all) the' fruitful labours of* excellent 
educationists during half a century — all theM* con- 
siderations would seem to lend large support to the 
view that in the field of education — e.^peemlty in Alt* 
and in Law — I ndia may he permitted inpidty to 
develop tho valuable virtue of self-reliance. And it 
is respectfully submitted that the vital question before 
the Commission is to judge how far this faith .is 
justified. 

Having made these preliminary observations ami 
with apologies for their length, 1 shall next Mtbmic 
a few specific points for consideration. 

84,250. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — Believing, as 
J do, that no other service, with the exception of the 
Judicial, demands in its members the same degree of 
culture and character combined in one as the Educa- 
tional service does, I am of opinion that the scale of 
salaries obtaining in the Service merits considerable 
increase. Leaving out exceptions, most educated 
persons would seem to feel that of the great prizes of 
public life but few — very few — fall to the* share ot 
the educational service; and accoidingly that service 
is not much in favour even with those educated men 
who are not particularly ambitious. Fcrther, iu 
this ns in no other service, the scale of salaries of 
the Public determines that of the Private service; 
while in this, ns in almost no other profession, the 
Private agency is a very important counterpart of 
tho Public. It is, therefore, submitted that this 
question deserves very careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration. I beg to suggest a scale (in its outlines) 
of salaries liko the one following: 

Class III— -Us. 100— 10— 250. 

Class II— Rs. 250— 25— <500. 

Class I — Rs. CU0— 50— 1200. 

Special Class— Rs. 1200 to 1800. 

Class HI will include Sub-Assistant Inspector of 
Schools, Demonstrators and Tutors, Higher Assistants 
in Secondary Schools, Assistant Lecturers iu Colleges, 

Arc. 

Class II will include Assistant Inspectors of Schools, 
Head Masters of Secondary Schools, Lecturers and 
Junior Professors in Colleges, Chief Assistants in 
Technical nnd Science Institutions, Arc. 

Class I will include Impcctors of Schools, Senior 
Professors in Colleges, Heads of Technical Institu- 
tions, Arc. 

The Special Class will include Specialists and 
Directors of Research "Work and of Post-Graduate 
-studies. 

Increments within each class should invariably 
depend upon the length of service nnd not upon 
vacancies. And promotion from one class to another 
should go wholly bv merit and not by seniority* This 
presupposes considerable elasticity* which is quite 
essential in tho Educational department. .*ls a rule, 
a member starting in one class may not be allowed’ 
to go beyond the ne&t higher class. One very sore 
point in the present system is thnt men discharging 
duties of practically equal importance draw, often, 
very unequal pays; nnd in my view this anomaly 
characterises this far more than it does any other 
service. It 1ms, therefore, to be of tho very essence 
of a revised system to see thnt “ work tf and “ wages 31 
arc much better harmonised. Personally I see no 
objection to n concession in the matter of pay being 
shown to a Euroepan in tho liighor stages of Class I 
and in the Special Class. Tho lower pay thought 
enough for an ludinn in those stages of the service 
need neither imply any depreciation of his work nor 
be due to any racial considerations. It will represent 
tho normal standard to which exceptions have, sooner 
or later, to bo adjusted. But difference in pay 
should scrupulously be dissociated from questions of 
status, promotion, precedence and other prerogatives. 

Another point meriting mention is whether or not 
in nil classes — especially m Class I — Professorial work 
should not bo better * remunerated than Inspecting 
work. In my humble opinion, a concession of this ,r 
nature to Professorial work is morited by the con- 
sideration that, rightly done, it entails* a larger 
mental strain and is oT a higher mental value than 
tho other. 
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£-.100 a year, but tlmt would be in the interests 
of Government .as*, to 

^rodvantago of such a scheme, he would hesitate 
to recommend it: Iio ^ however, of opirnon that a 
verv small number indeed would wish to do so. 

83 2G1 (Lord ltonuldshay.) The witness said that he 
would prefer to recruit Indians to the higher service 
|,v a system of promotion from the Provincial Service. 
He did not favour any method of direct recruitment 
in India. Such ail arrangement would have the 
further advantage .of making the Provincial Service 
more attractive. This was very necessary. Be con- 
sidered a first-rate man an that service ought to be 
able to rise to the same position as anybody else in 
the Educational Department. ^ If the avenue _were 
open from the Provincial Service to the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, lie thought those graduates of the 
Indian Universities who were studious in their tastes, 
would ho content to enter by the door of the Pro- 
vincial Service. He would contemplate promoting 
them as soon as they had proved their capacity. 

83.262. Ho thought the general impression among 
members of tho Provincial Educational Service that 
there was an absolute bar to tlieir getting into the 
Indian Educational Service, was tho cause of the 
present discontent. 

83.263. Indian colleges under the existing system 
were doing work which was more of the character of 
the work of a Public School in England : that was to 
say, the qualifications of the students were more upon 
that level, and it was better for most of them to be 
taught in classes, than to be lectured to ; but amongst 
tho students there were a few who were capable of 
doing University work of tbe highest standard. 

83.264. (Sir Tlicodore Morison.) The witness con- 
sidered that for the bulk of the Indian Educational 
Service recruits were required who were capable of 
doing sixth form masters’ work. Two-thirds of the 
work was of this character. The line of distinction 
between the Indian Educational Service officer and 
the officer of the Provincial Educational Service, who 
was doing higher class work in the colleges, was a 
fine one. Generally speaking, men who had obtained 
European qualifications were better than those who 
had not. If this differentiation were made, the Pro- 
vincial Service would have to be confined to those 
Indians who had only an Indian qualification, and 
the Indian Educational Service to those who had some 
European degree. On the other hand, there were 
Indians who deserved to be in the Indian Educational 
Service who had not been to England, or obtained 
European qualification, 

83,265. The work done in the Presidency College of 
Calcutta was of a higher level than that done, for 
instance, in the Patna College, in so far as the former 
obtained a larger proportion of students capable of a 
higher class of work. 

83,260. (Mr. Chaitbal.) The witness’s object in 
making the recommendation that 10 per cent, of tho 
Indian Educational Service should be reserved for 
members of the Provincial Service was to increase the 
attractions of the latter service. In his own college 
he would not transfer any of tbe existing five pro- 
fessorships, but would create one or two new professor- 
ships for tho Provincial Education Service. 

83,267. There were some colleges in India which 
were manned entirely by Indian professors. He had 
come across graduates from private colleges, and also 
graduates from Government colleges, but had never 
made nnv definite attempt to compare them. In his 
opinion, however, the products of Government colleges 
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could obtain in England, because ho had served i 
India and had had a harder , time, but it was J? 
much a .question of what he deserved ns of £? 

could bo -got for. Q 

83.270. (Mr. Gohkalc.) The witness meant bis fW 
of 10 per cent, of Indian Educational Service 

to be reserved for the Provincial Service to bo * 
minimum. As regards direct recruitment to the 
Indian Educational Service, he would reserve that as 
far as possible for Europeans, -but he would not debar 
Indians who had received good degrees in England 
and lie would not have any numerical limit f crouch' 
Tho Secretary of State should ' exorcise bis. discretion, • 
His belief was that the function of the Indian EtJncai 
tional Service .was to introduce European learning and 
culture into India, and this was why he wished that 
in the main it should be recruited from Europeans. 
Of course, as time went on, a larger number of Indians 
would be thoroughly Europeanised in culture and 
qualified to help in the task, and, as this occurred 
he would not object to their being employed. From 
an educational standpoint the important thing was 
to obtain tbe best qualified men, and for a great many 
years to come , Europeans, on the whole,- were likely 
to provide a better field of selection. He could not 
say what European spirit was necessary in tho teach- 
ing of mathematics, as he was not a mathematical 
expert, but he thought in regard to physics there iraV 
very little in tbe Indian training to help in the pro- 
duction of suitable professors. Be admitted, however, 
that hhero were instances of Indians who wero doing 
excellent work in that subject. Men were wanted 
who were thoroughly imbued with European ideas and 
European educational standards. He agreed that 
there were some such men in India, and thoss he 
would appoint even though they were not horn Euro- 
peans. 

83.271. (Mr l Sly.) Tho witness stated, that the in- 
formation supplied at the time of recruitment was 
misleading. For instance, when he came out he wa3 
given to understand that in the Indian Educational 
Service there were only a few Europeans, and that 
they had a controlling voice in matters of educational 
policy. He found, however, that that was very far 
from being the case. Again, there was a member of 
his staff who came out on the definite understanding 
that he would find a new and well-equipped laboratory 
waiting for him, and also a house in which to live. 
That gentleman came out three years ago, nnd p.t 
tfie present time had neither the house nor the labo- 
ratory. The conditions of service were published in 
a pamphlet, but it was not a very exhaustive state- 
ment, and was misleading. For instance, it was stated 
that the posts of Directors of Public Instruction were 
reserved for member's of the Indian, Educational Ser- 
vice, so long as there were officers sufficiently wdj 
qualified to fill thbm. He had been surprised to firs 
that the qualifications actually required might include 
a cosmopolitan experience.” 

83.272. The witness then dealt with the question of 

salaries. The senior officer in Bihar and Orissa re- 
ceived Rs. 1,000 a month. The length of tlmt gentle- 
man’s service was 14^ years, and he came out under 
the present conditions of service, • and had "everything 
that had been guaranteed to him when lie was re- 
cruited. The second . officer was drawing Us. ^ ^ 
plus R s . 200 a month, and had served 13 years, and 
the third officer was drawing Rs. 750 and Iintl served 
fire years. An officer who had' just retired after 2S 
years’ service had been drawing Ps. 1,250. Ho aid 
not complain that Government had not fulfilled tbe j r 
contract -in each case; but considered that tho terras 
offered were insufficient to secure the best recruits- 
Ho had compared the cadre of the Education Service 
with that of other services in his province. ' -As w r 
as ho could ascertain, there were 36 a P^P lI lJ' 

ments in the Imperial branch of the Public nor ‘ 
Department. Of these, 18 or 50 per cent, were on 
salaries ahore Rs.-' 1,000. In; the Indian Education 
Service the proportion was 14 or 15 per cent.. 

83.273. The witness then recommended fchai 

maximum . leave allowance should ’ bo increased 
£800 to £1,000. He also proposed that nn - 
should contribute 4 per cent, of his pay towards 3 
pension. Ho had not calculated what that '-4 i 

contribution would amount to.. He merely fixed n 
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4 per cent, because lie wished, to a certain extent, 
to assimilate the conditions of the Educational Service 
with those of the Indian Civil Service. In' his opinion, 
a contributory pension would he acceptable to the 
Service generally, hut he had not taken the opinions 
of his colleagues on the subject. 

83.274. (Mr. Fisher.) It was the witness’s view that 
one of tho reasons why the Educational Service was 
not so popular as it might be, was that the educational 
officer in India had to do a great deal of distasteful 
cramming work for examinations which were unin- 
telligently conceived and planned. The remedy was 
the establishment of a teaching University for each 
Province, which would run its own examinations, and 
ill which there would uot be a common examination, 
or a common syllabus for a* number of different insti- 
tutions j but in which the students would be selected 
who were capable of University work and who would 
be taught by University teachers. Students below 
that standard would continue to do work more on the 
level of school work. He thought the affiliating Uni- 
versities might he improved, but for a complete and 
satisfactory remedy he thought a higher type of 
University was required. He considered the affiliating 
Universities might bo continued for the education of 
students of inferior capacity. He thought it very 
likely that the Educational Service in India had been 
prejudiced by the raising of the age for tho Indian 
Civil examination, hut ho had very little knowledge 
on that subject. 

88.275. ( Sir Valentine Ohirol.) The witness said he 
would like to have one of the higher class professors 
for every subject in his college. There was enough 
work in each of those subjects in his college to take 
up the whole time of a professor of this type. Under 
the existing system a first rate professor had to be 
employed for a proportion of his time on work which 
might he done by ail inferior man. The remedy lay 
in having teaching Universities in places where the 
demand for higher class instruction existed. 

53. 276. (Sir Murray Sammitfc.) The witness thought 
that greater power should he vested in tho principals 
and governing bodies of colleges. In 1904 he was for 
a short time Principal of the Dacca College and in 
1903-08 he was officiating Principal of the Patna Col- 
lege. In those days he had practically a free hand. 
All important questions relating to the development 
of the college were referred to him as a matter of 


course. Occasionally, ho had arguments on paper with 
the authorities, but he was never overruled without 
being given reasons for it. As compared with that in 
the last two or three years there had been several 
cases in which the work of the college authorities had 
been dictated to them and their views regarding it 
had been ignored. There had been proposals for the 
improvement of the collego which had been decided 
practically without consulting the college authorities 
at all. 

83.277. (Mr. Biss.) The witness did not consider it 
essential for a man to go to Europe so as properly 
to understand European history and literature, but 
he thought it was very much more difficult for a man 
who had not been to Europe to understand the sub- 
jects. With regard to science, the facilities for train- 
ing in Europe were much better than those in India. 

83.278. (Mr. Gupta.) The witness agreed that many 
of tho Indian Educational Service and the Provincial 
Educational Service officers did exactly the same kind 
of work. Since 1896, in Bengal and Bihar there had 
not been, to the witnesses knowledge, any case of the 
transfer of an Indian officer from th© Provincial 
Educational Service to the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. Ho was unable to explain why that was, except 
that he had heard it stated that the two Services were 
regarded as absolutely equal in position and standing 
except in the matter of emoluments. 

83.279. In the witness’s opinion the work done by 
English educationists had, on the average, been of a 
higher standard than the work done by members of 
the Provincial Educational Service. 

83.280. Using the language of the London Univer- 
sity Commission : et That the ideal of a college tutor 
ought not to be merely tho promulgation of existing 
knowledge, but additions to knowledge,” it was the 
witness’s experience that the most successful of the 
Provincial Educational Service teachers had tried to 
work up to that ideal. He would he prepared to say 
that some of the local gradnates or Provincial Educa- 
tional Service officers were capable of doing the highest 
University work. 

83.281. The witness considered that every professor 
in the Indian Educational Service should, as a matter 
of course, he on the Senate of the local University. 
Indeed, all Indian Educational Service men should 
be. It did not follow from this that ho would keep 
Provincial Educational Service men off. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Jadunath-Sarrar, Esq., Professor of History, Patna College. 


Written Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment. 

83.282. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — For re- 
cruitment, both in India and in Europe, vacancies 
should be well advertised j and in the former case 
power of selection should be entrusted to the Govern- 
ing bodies of Colleges, the D.P.I. retaining his veto. 

Before selection, candidates should he personally 
interviewed and their strength of voice, clearness of 
pronunciation, and power of expressing ideas should 
he specially tested, as defect in any of these points 
impairs a professor’s capacity to impress and manage 
large-sized classes. 

In the case of graduates of exceptional eminence 
(such as Ph.D.’s or Premchand Roycliand students) 
and also of ordinary M.A.’s- who have acquired 
experience in teaching or research work, the limit 
of 25 .years for appointment to Government Service 
should be exceeded. 

Recruitment in England should be restricted to 
exceptional cases, when no candidate of . the 

qualification required is to be found in India. 

83.283. (II.) Training and probation. — Before 
being confirmed on full pay, a newly appointed officer 
(unless he belongs to the class described in paragraph 
4), should pass a probationary period of not more 
than one year on half-pay. 

Officers who have undergone a full course in any 
Training College or who possess two years’ experience 
in teaching, may start on full pay. 

780 


Before confirming an officer, his power of expressing 
ideas, capacity for managing young men, general 
alertness, tact and gentlemanlincss should be con- 
sidered as carefully as his intellectual eminence or 
moral character. 


83.284. (III.) Conditions of service. — Whenever 
a had report is received against any officer, he should 
he told of the nature of the charge and the facts on 
which it is based, and called upon to offer an explana- 
tion. This does not imply that Government is bound 
to enter into a prolonged controversy with him. 

Before a gazetted officer is reduced in grade or dis- 
missed, a. departmental inquiry into tho charge 
against him should be held by 2 or 3 officers, in his 
presence. The inquiry need not be formal like a 
judicial trial, and the defendant should not have the 
right to be represented by counsel where he does not 
possess that right under the present rules. 

83.285. (IV.) Conditions of salary.— The Indian 
and Provincial Educational Services shoiild he 
amalgamated into on© undivided Service, with pay 
ranging from Rs. 250 to _Rs. 1,200 a month. 

For the first ten years after confirmation, the pay 
should be progressive, on a time scale, rising, by 
annual increments of Rs. 25, from Rs. 250 to Rs. 500 
a month. 


i wiere suoum ne nve grades with fixed 

salaries of Rs. 600, 750, 900, 1050 and 1200. Pro- 
motion to these grades should be by merit and not 
more seniority. 

Graduates of English Universities 1 and such 
graduates of Indian Universities as have attained 
to unusual eminence by their scholarship or research, 
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may bo initially appointed on Its. 3o0. They would 
at the start supersede the older officers on less than 
Us. 3-10, Imt would thereafter become a homogeneous 
purl nf Ibe Service, with the same status and chances 
of promotion, pay and posting as all other officers 
drawing equnl salaries with them. 

Graduates of European Universities who arc per- 
of British paternity and whoso homes are in the* 
British Isles, will get an extra over-sen allowance 
amounting to one-half of their grade pay, i.c., the 
total remuneration of such British officers will be 
oO per cent, more than that of the Indian members 
of their respective grades, but their status will bo 
the Mime ns that of the latter. 

fn the gradation-list the over-sen allowance should 
he shown iu a separate column and not added to the 
substantive pay as entered in the pay column. 
Seniority should depend upon the amount of the 
substantive pnv and not upon that oF the total 
remuneration made up by adding the allowance to 
the substantive pay. 

For the highest- class of teaching, experts of proved 
rapacity and a maturor age may be imported from 
Europe, or appointed in India if available, on n 
monthly salary not exceeding Bs. 2,000 and for a 
term of not more than five years at a time. They 
will stand outside the graded list and will not he 
entitled to pension. In the case of experts, there 
should be no over-sea allowance for the British 

members. 

S3,2S6. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The amount of 
furlough earned (including what is now called sick- 
leave) should be one-sixth of an officer's active 
service. 

Tim necessary interval between two periods of fur- 
lough should ho three years, and not eight as now. 

I he distinction between furlough on medical certi- 
ficate and ordinary furlough should be abolished, and 
ei n y officer entitled to take either description of 
furlough up to the maximum limit of one-sixth of 
jus total active service, provided that (a) the fur- 
lough he due to him. (h) the furlough be taken for 
not more than 2 years at a time (except furlough 
preparatory to retirement), and (r) the exigencies of 
the public service allow it. 

N. IS . --.Nothing suggested above should be taken 
to conflict with Now Buies 320 (a). 321 , 323 (a) and 
/b>, and 324. ‘ 7 

Study leave outside India, on quarter allowance, 
may be granted at the discretion of the Local Govern- 


ment to an educational officer of five years’ standing, 
but without prejudice to his right to furlough under 
the other rules. 

83,2S7. (VI.) Conditions of pension, — An officer 
will be entitled to full pension after 2o years of active 
service. The portion of furlough taken that counts 
as service for calculating pension should ho the same 
for European and Indian officers alike. . ,■ 

$3,2SS. (VII.) Division of the service into 
Imperial and Provincial. — The existing division of 
the Educational Service into Imperial and Provincial 
should be abolished, because 

(«-) This division needlessly throws a heavier bur- 
den on -the Indian tax-payer, when an I.E.S. man 
does the same kind of teaching work ns n P.E.S. 
man. 

( b ) There are cases which prove that 1:E.S. men 
are usually more efficient than P.E.S. men in 
teaching, financial management, control of offices, anil 
progressive spirit, nor do they exert greater influence 
on the lives and opinions of tlieir pupils. The best 
Indian graduates who can be secured for the -same 
pay as the average foreign graduates in the LE.S., 
are superior to the latter in these respects, 

(c) This division produces extreme soreness of 
feeling among the Provincials, and makes cordial 
relations and true co-operation between the members 
of a College stuff impossible, as the Provincial officers 
feel that they are not the colleagues but the juniors 
and therefore subordinates of all the I. E. S. men, . 
including the latest recruit. 

<(<7) The political effect of maintaining a colour line 
in the Education Department is extremely harmful, as 
our young men are "'thereby inspired with a keen 
.sense of enforced racial humiliation in spite of 

equality — and, in some cases, marked superiority, 

of intellectual attainments and love of duty on the 
part of the P.E.S. men. 

83,280. (VIII.) The relations of the service with 
the Indian Civil Service and other services,— 1 The 
Educational Service should not be subordinated to, 
or even connected with the Indian Civil Service, 
because there is no natural affinity between the duties 
of the two Services, and also because open executive 
interference with the control of education has in every 
eouniry produced an amount of public indignation 
a 11 t o s ino, .° than neutralised the intended good 
effect of such interference. 


K3,2Jt>. (t tuurmti «.) The witness came before the 
Commission as the representative of the Collegiate 
Branch of the Provincial Educational Service for 
ill am ( f )nss:u Ho represented the views of 
c . Professors of the Provincial Educational 
jV ’ V1C V oxro P t with regard to four points. First, 
the witness suggested half-pay during the proba- 
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graph 13 of the written statement, and sue coated its 
deletion. Thirdly, with reference to para|ranh *0 
su S3ostod lmlf-pay during sufdy^ave * 

i *“ rtl *}5* reference 1 to parajaph 21 ?hey 

an - mC ° r shoM rct * re pension 
ccrUfiealo^ SOrV,ec * 0,1 Production of n medical 

bc S "L«« ' ago ' Ho ,md 

at Us* ?. s ' n glo service commencing 

ol"?' * ' non l h 2 rising to Bs. 1,200, with an 

wn uhUdsn C t>° f "° pcr cont * foi ‘ Europeans. Ho 
i ll * V Europeans nnd Premchand Boychand 
dents to join on the Bs. 350 grade, but fifTrS 
*«\ not agree with that suggestion Thl 
'• it n css s pomt was that if there was in ?,» * '^ Ie 

mou. ,t wa, better that it should £ l l n ? CK(!S ' 

a man's career rather than at ihn cot ? mcnf,p - 
83,203. His main argument was that 
demotion between the two Service*^' th ° Present 
«n ? . Sot only Wera th. t 
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also the students, humiliated bj» tile present state of 
affairs. It affected their efficiency, in that the best 
men were discouraged from joining the Service. For 
instance, recently the Bihar Government offered two 
scholarships for Biharis to study in England, in order 
to qualify themselves for professorships ■ in the 
Government colleges of tlio Province. Some of. the 
witness s best boys came to him and enquired whether 
they would be put on their return into the Indian 
Educational Service or the Provincial Educational 
Service, nnd he could only answer that judging from 
the past they would he put into tlio Provincial Educa- 
tional Service, whereupon Iiis students replied that- 
tlaere was no good in their going to England, ns they 
India Glltcl * lc • Prov * nc * a l Educational Service from 

rloM/i proposal pre-supposed that all the work 

porta nen fn }/TT nl J ? ervice corresponded in im- 
4m-vW do » e 111 the Indian Educational 

FrlneofLwoT 1 ^ -* le . members of the Provincial 
in Bihar 7m § ervi< : e ln the two Government colleges 
? c IOU ^ ht 14 WGr * fi t to enter the Indian 
c m / h n f Serv i c ^ * s they were doing work of 
slrrfii V nt ?? CC t0 r ? ffic , ers in the Indian Educational 
Xf 'nf Hwse 14} tW woro six in the witness’s 
EduenfinnM q° on ? gentle man in the Subordinate 
£ S 1 Service who was doing work on parallel 

Service and' bn” i° f th ° IndlR11 Educational 

info tbn S V? n } s .° Propose to put that post 

cmcstioi? . S ? P +V 10 I Educational Service. The' post in 
geiutemnn wn^lii y nilor Professor of Physics. Tlio 
L rii VS a demonstrator, although lie 
an M.A. of 20 years’ standing, and had been 
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taking tlie highest classes in Pkj'sics for more than 
six years. 

S3 ; 2 95. There were practically two classes of work — 
first class and second class; the latter should he done 
by officers during their probationary period. 

83.296. The recruitment to the Provincial Service 
during the past 15 years had been rather unfortunate, 
because out of the 18 professors in the two colleges 
there were only six first-class M.A.’s, of whom only 
one was a Premcliand Eoycliand student, which was 
the highest intellectual test in India. He was confi- 
dent that if Government had offered 11s. 250 as the 
starting pay, all the 18 would have been first-class 
M.A.’s. 

83.297. Tlio witness did not agree with the evidence 
given before the Commission that the value of the 
work rendered by professors in the two services was 
very different. He did not sit in judgment on the 
value of his own work, but lie could point out the 
exact conditions under which it was performed. 
Taking the case of the teaching of English at the 
Patna College, in 1902 he was the junior professor 
of English. The English work in all the four college 
classes was equall} r divided between Mr. James, his 
senior, and himself. Soon afterwards the M.A. class 
was formed, and here again the work was divided 
Considering, therefore, the character of the work, there 
was no distinction between the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service man and tho Indian Educational 
Service man, and he presumed that the Provincial 
Educational Service man was equally good, as he was 
promoted to teach the M.A. classes. 

83.298. Formerly, the work of the assistant was not 
don© under the direction and instruction of the 
“ senior ” professor, but during the last two years a 
new system had been introduced, under which the 
junior professor had in one sens© to take his orders 
from the senior professor ; that was to say, subordi- 
nation had been introduced where formerly all the 
professors were practical!}’ co-ordinate in rank under 
the same Principal. The objection to that system 
was that a man who had put in 29 years’ experience 
of College teaching, ran the risk of being made subor- 
dinate to a raw British graduate. A senior man of 
equal qualifications and greater . experience had a 
moral right to guide the junior. 

53. 299. He suggested that Europeans should be 
granted a higher I’ate of total emolument than 
Indians, on the understanding that Europeans should 
he recruited only when they were indispensably 
necessary, and when Indians .could not be obtained 
for the work to he done. In that case, Europeans 
ought to bo paid a sufficient salary to attract them to 
India. He would agree to tlie general principle that 
there should be a foreign allowance to the officer who 
came from Europe to work in India. 

83.300. He would like the professoriate and tho 
Inspectorate to he separate branches of the Service, 
because on the Inspecting side great developments 
had taken place recently and would continue to take 
place in future, and in one sense the Inspector had 
to he a specialist. Only one gentleman in the last 15 
years had been transferred from the Inspecting lino 
to tlie professorial line, and that too for a short time, 
so that for all practical purposes the two branches had 
been separated in fact. 

83.301. He desired to draw particular attention to 
the leave rules. His colleagues desired that the leave 
rules of the Provincial Service should approximate 
to tlie leave rules of the Indian Educational Service. 
At present the period before furlough could be taken 
was eight years of active service. In his own case 
the witness took furlough after 13 years’ of service, 
and he would have to put in 21 years’ service before he 
could take furlough again. That was a great hard- 
ship. He would like to see furlough allowed at 
intervals of three years. The leave rules ought to 
he made approximately the same for tho two services. 
It was really necessary in practice for Indians to have 
the same leave rules as Europeans, because in India, 
under modern conditions, educated people had become 
shorter lived than their ancestors. He knew of six 
professors in his college who had died before qualify- 
ing ' for pension. He was quite sure that Indian 
officers would take a great deal more leave if the rules 
were relaxed. 


83.302. (Sir Murray Mammiclc.) The witness con- 
sidered there was no difference in importance be- 
tween the 18 professorships in the two colleges in 
Biliar, and that they should all go into an undivided 
Service. 

83.303. He did not think there was an}’ distinction 
between the capacity of the man who was appointed 
specially as a professor by the Secretary of State, and 
the technically junior officer who was appointed in 
India, and who entered the Service from the local 
University, because both were inexperienced men. 
The best Indian graduates were as highly qualified 
as the average Indian Educational Service officer he 
had come across. There was no difference in the 
qualifications of the professors who came out from 
England, and who were at once given 1 ‘ senior ” pro- 
fessorships in his college, and those of the junior 
professors who were appointed from the Provincial 
Service. There was, however, a difference as regards 
their experience, and it was in favour of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service professor. This advantage 
should he recognised in practice. 

83.304. In his undivided service the witness desired 
an officer to begin on Rs. 250 and to rise to Es. 500 
a month, after which there should be a further rise 
in five grades from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,200. He did not 
think such terms would give Indians a Service which 
would he very much better paid than any other 
Service which Indians entered. Deputy Magistrates 
started at Rs. 250 a month and rose to Rs. 800, 
besides having a claim to be promoted to “ listed 5 ’ 
posts in tlie I.C.S., and the witness did not know of 
a single Deputy Magistrate whose promotion was 
arrested so long as that of the senior native Pro- 
vincial Educational Service officer at the Ravensliaw 
College. For instance, after 25 years of service this 
officer was drawing only Rs. 300 a month, because 
there was no time scale. For the highest kind of 
teaching work men of the best capacity were required, 
and tlie witness did not think the}’ would be obtained 
with tlie present starting pay and the present 
conditions of promotion. 

83.305. (11/ r. Abdur Dcihim.) Regarding recruitment 
the witness said that if there had been a develop- 
ment of a particular side of science in Europe, of 
which India knew nothing, a graduate from India 
ought to be sent to Europe to study it. 

83.306. The proportion of chairs which lie would 
recruit from England would be 1 to 6. The present 
proportion was 2 to 5. 

83.307. The members of his Service would not be 
content for tlieir European colleagues to receive 
higher emoluments unless tlieir number was substan- 
tially reduced. They agreed to higher emoluments 
solely on the ground of expediency — as a compromise. 
There could not be any abstract justification for it. 

83.308. (Mr* Fisher .) The witness did not think the 
furloughs under the present e! Indian Service Rules ” 
were sufficient for an Indian officer. 

83.309. (Mr. Sly.) With regard to the comparative 
rates of pay drawn by the staff in private or aided 
colleges and Government colleges during the last 
10 or 12 years, professors had been taken into Gov- 
ernment colleges in some cases on a lower pay than 
in private colleges. In tlie private colleges there was 
hardly any gradation of pay. A few chosen officers 
received higher salaries than similar officers in 
Government colleges, but on the whole, according to 
his scheme of a starting pay of Rs. 250, the pro- 
fessors of the Government colleges would get more 
than they would get in a private college. But it had 
to he borne in mind that in private colleges professor? 
left every j-ear, or two years, and there was a constant 
change of their staff. That, lie thought, was very 
undesirable. 

83.310. With regard to the suggestion that Govern- 
ment colleges should he abolished altogether and made 
aided institutions, the witness said that, so far as 
his experience went, at the present time, outside the 
capitals of tlie . Provinces there was no place where a 
private governing body of a college could he formed 
who was as competent as the Director and his staff; 
secondly, as tho Department was a large body, in- 
competent officers could he shifted from one college to 
another, whereas if each college were to stand apart 
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from the others there would ho a risk of a lot of 
i acorn potent professors being collected together nt 
ono college* He considered the Govcrnmont colleges 
thnulct l>e retained for the i> 2 ‘escnt. 

83.311. As to the proposal that there should be no 
graded service, but a certain number of posts on a 
dxed salary and nothing else, the witness said ho was 
in favour of a graded service of somo kind. He did 
not think there should bo a certain n timber of chairs 
at a college, and that each should have a fixed salary 
allotted to it, because in that case a man would have 
no hope of promotion, and would not be induced to 
put forth extra exertions. Ho did not think it was 
the practice in Europo to have fixed salaries attached 
to chairs throughout the entire" active life of a pro- 
fessor. He did not think such a system would work 
in India, except in tho case of short terra experts. 

83.312. (Afr. Golchale.) The witness had written 
books which were recognised as authorities on Indian 
History. It was a fact that a professor of History 
was to be brought out from England and appointed 
to the Indian Educational Service, who would be put 
over his head, and therefore his status would bo re- 
duced from that of a sonior professor to that of a 
junior professor. After being senior professor of 
History for 14 years, and after earning all his dis- 
tinctions, the witness was to bo reduced to the position 
of a junior professor, and a man who liad just taken 
his degree in England was to ho put over him. As 
far as he knew tho latter gentleman had done no 
special work, but simply because he happened to be in 
the Indian Educational Service he would take the 
senior position.* 

83.313. His proposal thnt there should he a foreign 
service allowance was based on the fact that the 
appointment of the best Indians should be the rule 
for educational work, and that of Europeans should be 
tho exception. It was only when a suitable Indian 
could not be obtained that ho would bring out an 
Englishman on special terms. At the same time, for 
Englishmen who liad done distinguished work, he 

* Enquiry was maclc of the Bihar and Orissa Government as 
to tho exact conditions o£ the appointment of another Professor 
of History in tho Patna College, and the Commission were 
furnished with tho following Note : — 

An application having been made to the Calcutta University to 
affiliate the Patna College np to the B.A. Honours Standard In 
History, the Syndicate intimated that a third professor of the 
subject should he appointed. The Lieutenant-Governor jn. 
Council agreeing with this view, recommended that an officer 
who had taken fir.-t class honours in History at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge should be added to the staff of the College as a member of 
the Indian Educational Service. In making this recommen- 
dation, the Lieutenant- Governor in Council was by no means 
oblivious to the fact that there was already a professor of con- 
siderable merit in the College, hut he considered that even so the 
stall required strengthening by the addition of an officer who had 
taken a fir.«t class degree in an English University in order to 
make it comparable with the staffs of other Government Colleges 
of like importance. Lt was not open to the Local Government to 
recommend the promotion of Professor Jadunath Sarkar to the 
Indian Educational Service since that sendee is not recruited in 
this manner, nor would such promotion, accompanied by the 
appointment of a third professor from an Indian University, 
have strengthened the stall in the maimer desired. 

The appointment to the Patna College of an Indian Educa- 
t ion al Service Professor of History will not affect tho position of 
Professor .1 a dun at U Sarkar nor will Professor Jadnnuth Savkar 
bt- junior to tho Indian Educational Service officer. The distri- 
bution of work between the professors of a College is made by the 
Principal, and one professor of a subject is not regarded as junior 
to another. ProEcssor dadnnafh Sarkar is an M. A. Lecturer of 
the Calcutta University ami as such teaches, and will continue to 
teach, the 3LA. clashes j ho will also doubtless be entrusted by the 
Principal with a portion of the Honours teaching, the young 
professor from England being employed at the outset mainly in 
teaching the junior clashes. 

As rcgartk status. Professor Jadunath Sarkar, as an officer of 
*ivr r eighteen years* service aud drawing Us. GOO a month, is of 
the ►atne rank as an officer of the Indian Educational Service on 
lt». 1,000 and upwards, i>., of ten years* service. Professor dadu- 
nath Sarkar will therefore be senior and nut junior to the new 
profcwjr. 


(Tho witness 


thought for a good long time to come there would bo 
loom in India, but they should bo brought in only 
shorty terra experts in connection with University 
teaching, as in the case of some of the chairs in 
science and mathematics. 

53. 314. Ho proposed a range of salaries from Its. 250 
to Its. 1,200. That was a lower rango than the Indian 
Educational Service witnesses had proposed. If the 
bulk of appointments in the Educational Service were 
held by Indians he quite agi*ecd that the level of the 
salaries should be such as would bo suited to the 
country. In making liis recommendations as to salary 
he liad borne in mind tho point of view of the Indian 
tax-payer. 

83.315. (Sir Theodore Morison.) In the case of 

Indian History there was no room for tho use of tho 
witness's researches up to the B.A. Pass standard, 
but beyond that his researches could he made useful 
to tho students. * 

83.316. (*Sir V'alcntine Ghirol .) At the present 

moment lie would be quite prepared, to see the chairs 
in all colleges, except for certain specified scientific 
purposes, and except for some of the higher University 
posts, entrusted to Indians, without drawing any of 
the staff from Europo. 1 - ' 

83.317. {Mr. Gupta.') Every Indian Educational 

Service man as such was senior to every Provincial 
Educational Service man doing the .same or even 
higher work. Length of service did not enter into 
the question. - 

83.318. His reasons for suggesting the amalgamation 
of the two branches of the Service were, first, that tho 
best Indian graduates were discouraged from entering 
the Provincial Service, because they know it was 
always a subordinate, and in one sense a degraded, 
service; secondly, it was a very unfortunate matter — , 
and, ho was afraid, a delicate one — that there could 
not he cordial relations and true co-operation between 
the Indian Educational Service and the Provincial 
Educational Service. The one was always regarded 
as distinctly inferior to tho other, and ho knew of two 
cases of gross rudeness by members of the Indian 
Educational Service to members of the Provincial 
Educational Service, in the same college. He also 
felt that both the students and the teacher were 
handicapped by the present distinction. The difficult}* - 
would be still greater when the senior professor was 
.given greater powers of control over the so-called 
junior professor. His personal experience of tlio 
premier Government colleges in Bengal and Bihar, 
both as a student and as a professor, was that only 
in very few eases did tho European members of the 
Indian Educational. Service share the life of their 
students outside the lecture-TOom. This strengthened . 
the case for the normal employment of Indians on tho 
grounds of efficiency* and financial economy alike. . 

83^319. (Chairman.) The six Provincial Educational 
Service professors in the’ witness’s .college were doing 
tho same work as officers of tho Indian Educational 
Service in regard to teaching -classes. There were no 
hf.A. classes in his college except in History anil 
Economics, hut there were Honours classes which were 
conducted by* Indian gentlemen of the Provincial 
Service.* - The six professors were not all teaching each- 
in their respective branches in the highest classes in “ 
the college, because the college had not been affiliated 
iu Honours in some of. the other subjects; but their, 
work was in iio way inferior to that done by tlio 
Indian Educational Service men in their respective 
classes. Witness alone had been taking tho MA. . 
class in History -for the I~ 1 '* : ■ — - r ■ * "bile the 
M.A. class in Economics-— a ■ \ ■ . ■ uhject — ■ 

was taken by two Indian 1 . •’■■■- men: 

83,320. (i Sir Theodore M orison.) Tho college had not 
been affiliated in philosophy because of tho heavy .■ 
failure, in the college in that subject some years ago,. 

withdrew.) 
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At Calcutta, Tuesday, 16tli December, 1918. 
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The Right Hon. the LORD ISLINGTON, g.c.m.c., n.g.o. (Chairman). 


TfiE EaRL OP RoNALDSHAY, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammiok, k. o.s.i., c.i.e. 
Sir Theodore Morison, k.o.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 


Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., o.s.i. 
Abdul Rahim, Esq. 

Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 


Herbert Albert Laurens Fibber, Esq. 


And the following Assistant Commissioners: — 

E. E. Biss, Esq., Principal, Secondary Training College, Dacca. 

Jogendra Nath Das Gupta, Esq., Presidency College, Calcutta. 

S. AV. Cocks, Esq., Inspector of Schools, Rangoon. 

G. F. Munro, Esq., Officiating Inspector of Schools, Pegu Circle, Rangoon. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq-, c-V-o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 


Rai Sahib Bhagvati Sahay, Officiating Inspector of Schools, Patna Division. 


Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department . 

83,321. (I.) Methods of recruitment.— The general 
features of the organization of the Educational Ser- 
vice, as approved by the Secretary of State in 
December 1895 in connection with the recommenda- 
tions of the Public Services Commission, were sum- 
marised by the Government of India as follows, 
vide their Proceedings in the Home Department 

No. ^^205' 3 Simla, the 23rd July, 1896: — 

te In accordance^ with the principles which have been 
adopted for the' Judicial and Executive. Services and 
some other Departments, the Educational Department 
in future be divided broadly into (a) the Superior 
Service, and (5) the Subordinate Service. The former 
will consist of two branches, one including nil posts 
to be filled by persons appointed in England, which 
will be called * the Indian Educational Service, ’ and 
the other including all posts to be filled by recruit- 
ment in India, will be known as ‘ Provincial Educa- 
tional Service,’ ” 

A list, “ Appendix A,” was annexed to the Resolu- 
tion showing the appointments falling within the 
Indian Educational Service and Provincial Servicp, 
respective^, of the several provinces affected by the 
•re-organization. This list, so far as the Provincial 
Service of Bengal was concerned, is reproduced 
below : — 


Provincial Service. 


§ 

2 
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104 


In a list, u Appendix B,’’ a statement of the pro- 
position for the revision of the establishment was 
given : — 

Number. Designation and pay. 

Rs. 

... 700 

... 600 
... 500 

... 400 

... 300 

... 250 

... 200 
... 150 


113 




4 

6 

8 

12 

22 

26 

33 


This list was amended as follows, vide the Quarterly 
Civil List for Bengal corrected up to the 1st October, 
1911, the one issued before Bihar and Orissa wa? 
separated from Bengal proper : — 


N umber. 

Designation and 

pay. 

Rs. 

4 

Officers on 

... 700 

7 


... 600 

7 


500 

10 

,, 

... 400 

11 

... 300 

16 

»j — 

... 250 

25 

... 200 

32 


... 150 



112 



— 

t will 

appear from the above 

extract from 


** Appendix A ” that there were to be in the Pro- 
vincial Service five Inspectors and 10 Joint and 
Assistant Inspectors. It will again appear from 
paragraph 2 of the Proceedings of the Government 
of India referred to above that the Government 
of India recommended that the first two grades, that 
is, offices of' the value of Rs. 700 and Rs. 600. should 
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he by Professors nml i nspectors “ recruited in 

Judin.'* 

Tho exact Import of tho phrase ,l recruited in India* 7 
ha- to be gathered from various documents : — 

In paragraph 13 of the letter of tlie Government 
of India in tho Finance and Commerce Department 
toiler Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 351, 
dated the J ltli December, 1895, the Government of 
India said; AVo are «T opinion that nativo candi- 
dates in England for employment in tho Indian 
Educational Service, who possess European degrees, 
should ordinarily, as has been done in tho pftst, be 
lcferred to the authorities in this country for appoint- 
ment, since a well qualified candidate of the kind js 
certain to be welcomed for any vacancy which he 
may be suited to filL 77 

The Secretary of State accepted this recommenda- 
tion in paragraph 5 of his Despatch No. 22 Public 
(Education), dated the 12th March, 1S9(>. 

If is obvious therefore that the Indian Educational 
Service was practically reserved for Europeans , and 
consequently it is also obvious that the Provincial 
Service nns practically reserved for wafercs. 

Though a lino has been drawn between the Superior 
Service and tlio Subordinate Service, meritorious 
officers of the Subordinate Service are allowed to bo 
taken into tho Provincial Scrvico on personal grounds. 

Such lias, I believe, boon tlio accepted system of 
recruitment of tho Indian Educational and Provincial 
Services. But I am sorry to have to bring to notice 
that this system has by fore© of circumstances (not 
from demerit in tlio members of the Service, I hope, 
nor from want of consideration in tho authorities, I 
nm sure) been allowed to bo more honoured in the 


in these classes in our Province, not oven in tlio next 
two classes below, although one. of them has held tho 
post of a European Inspector for an aggregate period 
of nearly four years and with distinction, as it should 
seem from the fact thnt lie was appointed to act for 
a European Inspector on seven different occasions tho 
last four of which covered each a period of about- a 
year or more. 

The creation of a post, called Additional Inspector 
slnp in tho Provincial Service, and the recent orders 
that an Inspectorship should be held by an officer of 
the Indian Educational Service, seem to be contrary 
I? V> le t .. k? 1 ’ and spirit of the recommendation o*f 
the l ubhc Services Commission, as well as the declara- 
tions of tlie Government of India and of the Secretary 
of State set forth in paragraphs 3. and 7 above 
There is distinction enough between a Eurojican ami 
a Native Inspector, in that the former is to be a 
member of the Indian Educational Service and the 
latter of tho Provincial Service. This distinction has 
been accentuated by reserving tlie name Inspector for 
members of the Indian Service and creating the new 
nomenclature of Additional Inspector for Native 
Inspectors. 

_ 83,322. (II.) System of training and probation.— 
Officers selected for appointments should he made 
to undergo a system of training for one year on the 
full pay of tho post and' this training should be not 
only in the theory and practice of teaching but should 
also extend to the details of the work of their respec- 
tive offices, ignorance of which interferes with the 
proper discharge of their duties and impairs their 
efficiency. 


breach than in tlio observance thereof. Of tlie four 
appointments in Class I of tho Provincial Service of 
Bengal, two are held by Europeans, and of tlie seven 
appointmonts in Class II, one is held by a European, 
ride the Quart orty Civil List for Bengal referred to 
above. 

The appointment of these European Officers in the 
Provincial Service is n grievance to tho rank and 
file of that Service, for it practically debars them 
from rising to the top grade in the Service which was 
intended to ho reserved for them exclusively. Ifc 
practically limits them to the salary of Rs. GOOj while 
they arc eligible to rise to the maximum of Rs. 700. 

The grievance is more pronounced in our province 
of Bihar and Orissa where both these top grades 
nro held by Europeans, vide the Biliav and Orissa 
Quarterly Civil List for the 1st of July, 1913. I find, 
however, from the Bihar and Orissa Gazette of 
loth instant that an appointment has since been made 
to the Second Class with retrospective effect. 

I have nothing to sav against tlie system of recruit- 
ment to the Provincial Service as if stands on paper 
but 7 must demur to the system that actually obtains , 
the system, namely, under which bona fide natives for 
whom the Service was intended cannot rise to the 
highest grade. 

I would suggest on behalf of those whom I repre- 
s*‘nt. that the Indian Educational Service be reserved 
for European graduates without distinction of race 
re PJN'gJopl 1 2 of tho Despatch of the Secretary 
?/*»*• Public, Education Department, 

dated the 12th March 1S9G) and the Provincial Ser- 
Ti-c be reserved for the statutory natives of the 
i rovnice. The recruitment to the Provincial Service 
shmdd generally be from tho Provincial Colleges, 
preference being given to distinguished M.A.’s or 
graduates in honour, but tho Headmasters of Train- 
ing and Collegiate School* should continue to he 
recruited, as has been tlie case with excellent results, 
from the best men of the Subordinate Educational 
bei-Mce with necessary educational qualifications and 

if r?ilu"1nT'"" ,r 'i « t P«™nee. Snccossf.il Headmasters 
1 raunne Schools sliouM be appointed 
Additional Inspectors of Schools and Additional 

n'Krr l01lkl bp promoted to at least one of the 
P ' rr?PPV " 1 for Indian Educational 


me probationary period should cover a period of 
one year subsequent to the training and should be 
on full pay. 

I he training and probation should be dispensed 
with in the case of officers promoted from the Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service, who are veteran educa- 
tionists and have had better training in the successful 
discharge of their duties than any that can he had 
by mere observation, study or apprenticeship. 

83,323. (III.) Conditions of service.— Ever since 
tlie re-organization of the Educational . Service (now 
about 18 years), not a single native of India with an 
Indian degree has been able to work his way iip to 
the top of the Service. If the Provincial Service is 
intended for indigenous talent, there does not appear 
any reason why it should in the Education Depart- 
ment alone be kept down by tlie introduction of an 
external element. This is not the case ‘in any other 
Provincial Service. In tho Executive Branch, of tho - 
Provincial Civil Service, three out of the four appoint- 
ments in the grade of Rs. 800 are held by Calcutta 
graduates. ^ In the Judicial Branch of the Provincial 
Civil Service, tho only one appointment there is is 
held by a Calcutta graduate on Rs. 1,000. There may 
be some reason for differentiating the Provincial 
Civil Service from the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice as regards pay, but there docs not seem any 
reason why tlie Calcutta graduates in the one Service 
should rise to tlie top of the ladder, while' in the 
latter they should occupy the lower rungs. 

conditions of Service will be satisfactory if the 
European graduates are eliminated from the Pro- 
vince 1 Service and promoted to the Indian Ethica- 
lonnl Service. If they are good enough to be placed 
nn^ V ° the Calcutta University graduates 

‘o pr „- n , r ° /;> ^ C n^ to . rise maximum pay of the 

onnurr'T + PlS *i ^ s h°tdd seem that they are good 

enough to fie placed at the bottom of the Indian 
Educational Service; and if they are not as well quali- 
fied ns those who nro .rx. /n 


- i unci j l as 

even one native Inspector 


t 7 rr . : I,C1!U oervice nnve find a more 

ZlE s!l V 1 > P career than most of the 
’ . °. f , fndinn Educational Service), tliey 

Provinoil7 , Q efI * n pn V° * s - 700 > the maximum of the 
SftT’J 00 * ?° wi *Mi°ld from a native (who 
life If ( hlS natl r e habits and customs, lives the 
with M^T° pe ‘l n a r nd has for Y enrs rubbed shoulders 
SSL*" \ n r . soho ?I s ana colleges and 1 ms lmcl ns 
cases mnV J n ‘ vers . ,t y career as lie had and, in some 

to reWato . open to a European and* 

to relegate him to tho Provincial Service, is not only 
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unfair to him, but is unfair to the members of -the 
Provincial Service and is besides no edifying spec- 
tacle, for it is a perpetual reminder, to the impression- 
able young men that sit at his feet, of race distinction. 


The conditions of service in the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service are the worst imaginable as will be 
evident from 1 the following comparative table which 
I give by way of example : — 


Educational Service. 

Executive Service. 

Judicial Service. 


Police Service. 


Name of officer. 

1 

Date of ap- 
pointment. 

£ 

a. 

Id 

03 

1 ^ 

3 

1 Name of officer. 

4 

Date of ap- 
pointment. 

1 

a Present pay. 

Name of officer. 

Date of ap- 
pointment. 

to Present pay. 

Name of officer. 

10 

_ Date of ap- 
pointment. 

£ 

p. 

a 

£ 

Ot 

12 



Rs. 


1907 | 

Rs. 



Rs. 


190G j 

Rs. 

1. Mr. A. Cr. Heefke 

1907 

250 

Babu Brvjnamlau 


300 

Babu N i r m a 1 

1909 

400 

Maulvi Shnhab- 


400 




Singh, B.L. 



Chandra Mitra. 



ud-din Khoda 












Buksh. 



2. Babu Chandra 

1908 

200 

Babu Aren 

1901 

300 

— 

— 

— - 

Babu Sukhi 


400 

Mohan Maharana, 



Kumar Boso, 1 






Cliand, B.A. 

1900 | 


B.A. 



B.A. 1 









3. Babu Armada 

1908 

2001 1 










Prasad Mitra, 


i 

Babu Shu ail 

1909 

250 


— 

— 

Babu Shisbir 

1908 

250 

B.A. 


r 

Kuma Ghose. 






Kumar Sanyal, 



4. Maul vi Mahmud, 

1900 

200 j 







B.A. 



B.A. 













This difference in the conditions of service is mainly 
attributable to the difference in tlie initial salaries of 
the Services. 

I have ignored the service in the Subordinate 
Educational Service of the Educational Officers named 
above. The date of appointment in their case is the 
date of their appointment to the Provincial Service. 
If the date of their appointment' to the Subordinate 
Educational Service is taken into consideration, the 
contrast will be shocking, for No. 1 entered in 19D4, 
No. 2 in 1890, No. 3 in 1886, and No. 4 in 1887 
whereas tlie gentlemen with whom they are compared 
in tlie other services entered the service on the date 
given against them. If 1 were to add to the list the 
names of all officers of the Provincial Service who 
have been promoted to that Service from the Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service and to compare them 
with the officers of the other departments, in respect 
of their respective dates of appointment and present 
pay, the list would he a very long one and the 
difference would be better illustrated ; hut I do not 
do so, for, much as the fact that while a B.A. 
without honours may enter tlie other Provincial 
Services all at once, even an M.A. cannot do 
so in the Provincial Educational Service except as a 
Professor and must begin his service in tlie Subordi- 
nate Service, may be regretted, it is technically nnfaid 
to compare tlie offices of the different branches of the 
Provincial Service, except from the date of their 
appointment to that service. 

Tlie conditions of service will he satisfactory if the 
grades are abolished and the salary rises on approved 
work to the maximum by equal animal increments, 
before one has put in 25 years’ service. A graded 
^service is not suited to a small service for it does not 
secure a proper flow of promotion. 

83,324. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The con- 
ditions of salary arc also not satisfactory. The 
initial salary is Rs. 200 only. Here, too, the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service compares unfavourably 
with the Provincial Executive Service which starts 
with Rs. 250. There does not seem to he any reason 
why there should he a difference in the starting pay, 
for both tlie Services are recruited from the same 
class of men. It is true that members of tlie Execu- 
tive Service have to deal with questions of life and 
death, while those in the Educational Service have to 
deal with the humbler work of administering educa- 
tion. But questions of life and death are never 
entrusted to the officers of the Executive Service until 
the}* have passed through the grade of Rs. 250, in this 
grade they have as a matter of fact to do little better 
than play second fiddle, which at any rate is not more 
responsible than the work of administering Education, 
which the members of the Provincial Service have 
to do from the moment they set their foot in the 
Service. 

It seems very hard that after a long service of 
years in the Subordinate^ Educational Service when 
a man has established his claims to he taken into 


the Provincial Service, he should start in the Pro- 
vincial Service on a pay less than he drew in the 
Subordinate Educational Service; and this for in 
other reason than that the initial salary of the 
Provincial Educational Service is less than what he 
drew in the Subordinate Educational Service. 

This is not an imaginary grievance; there have been 
several such hard cases. The most recent case is that 
of Mr. Samuel Bibliudan Mandal, B.A. He was 
actually getting Rs. 250 in the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service but on his admission to the Provincial 
Service he was taken in the last grade of the Pro- 
vincial Service, the pay of which is Rs. 200 with of 
course a personal allowance of Rs. 50. In pay of 
course he does not suffer, but he has the humiliation 
of being placed below liis juniors, raw graduates from 
the college, for the onlj- reason that an Assistant 
Inspectorship did not fall vacant earlier. "Where an 
officer is promoted from the Subordinate Educational 
Service to the Provincial Service, his position in the 
service should he determined not by the date of his 
appointment to it, but according to the relative 
responsibility of tlie posts therein. It is obvious 
that an Assistant Inspectorship is a more responsible 
office than a junior Professorship and yet the initial 
salary of both is the same. One with 21 years’ experi- 
ence and considered fit to hold an Assistant Inspector- 
ship) must start on the same salary* as a raw recruit 
from a college. This is an anomaly that calls for 
correction and this can only he done by assigning 
values to the different offices in the Service accord- 
ing to the responsibility that attaches to them. I 
should think that Rs. 300 should be the initial pay 
of an Assistant Inspector and Rs. 500 of an Inspector 
and that Rs. 250 should be the initial salary of a 
Headmaster of a Collegiate and Training School and 
of a Professor. 

For the reason given above, I would suggest that 
the initial salary be fixed at Rs. 250. I am satisfied 
with the present maximum provided the present 
'European graduates arc eliminated from the Pro- 
vincial Service and no such appointments are made 
in future in the Provincial Service; if however the 
present practice of appointing natives of India to the 
Provincial Service, no matter however distinguished 
their career might have been in English Universities, 
be perpetuated, I would suggest that the maximum 
salary he raised to Rs. 1,000, so that there he a 
chance for the native graduates to vise at least to 
Rs. 700, for the higher ranks of the service will in 
that case be occupied, as they have been in the past, 
by European graduates. 

If, however the x>i’ e sent grading of the Provincial 
Service retained, the system of grading that 
obtains in the Provincial Executive Service should be 
introduced, namely. Class I Rs. 800, Class II Rs. 700, 
Class III Rs. 600, Class IV Rs. 500, Class V Rs. 400, 
Class VI Rs. 300, and Class VII Rs. 250. 

83,325. (V.) Conditions of leave. — In case of privi- 
lege leave one month’s previous notice may be re- 
quired instead of three months’ which is now 
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required and in urgent cases no previous notice should 

be insisted upon. , * , , . , , 

The amount of casual leave should he increased to 
l."} davs in a year with a limit of 10 days at a time. 

The conditions that six months must elapse before 
another privilege leave can bo granted and that there 
must he an interval of not less than 18 months 
Ik? twee n last return from privilege leave of over six 
weeks tin ration and Furlough should be abolished, 
for the only effect of these rules is that the privi- 
lege leave is seldom taken for the recruitment of 
health for which it is intended and is as a rule 
reserved for emergencies and the result is that the 
health of the officer suffers and the publio service also 
suffers from his weak health and eventual retirement 
on invalid pension. 

83,320. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — An officer 
may be allowed to retire on full pension after 25 
years’ active service. An Educational Officer, if in 
the teaching line, suffers from sedentary work, and if 
in the Inspecting line, he suffers from physical strain; 
the officers of the Education Department thus lose 
their health sooner than officers of the other depart- 
ments and therefore deserve special treatment and 
should not be obliged to work on until they can 
secure a Medical Certificate for Invalid pension. An 
invalid pension may bo earned after 20 years’ active 
service. 

83,327. (VII.) Such limitations as exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans and the working of 
the existing division of the service into Imperial 
and Provincial services. — I think that some limita- 
tion is necessary to the appointment on non-Europeans 
in the Indian Educational Service. The existing 
division of the Service into Imperial and Provincial 
Services is good in principle and would be good in 
actual working also if the anomalies pointed out in 
paragraphs 11 and 21 did not exist and there wei'e 
Homo such provision as of “ listed appointments ” as 
obtains in the case of the Indian Civil Service to 
which meritorious members of the Pi’orincial Execu- 
tive and Judicial Services are promoted. With these 
reservations, the existing division lias my hearty 
support as conceived in tko best interest of the 
advancement of Education in the present condition of 
the country, 

I would suggest that at least one Divisional Inspec- 
torship be treated ns a “ listed appointment 13 in the 
Indian Educational Service and that members of the 
Provincial Service who have efficiently acted in such 


a post over three years on the present acting nffowanco 
of Its.* 100 should be eligible for confirmation iu it. 

83.328. (VIII.) Relations of these services with 
the Indian Civil Service and other services.— The 
existing relations are necessary' for the progress of 
education and should be maintained. Active co- 
operation of the Indian Civil Service is essential for 
the progress of education in India and the officers of 
the Education Department realize the situation and 
accept their present relations with a good will. But 
the relations of the Provincial Educational Service 
with the members of the other Provincial Services 
are not what they should be; and this is solely clue 
to the differential treatment accorded to the members 
of those Services in the matter of initial and maxi- 
mum salaries and to the special privileges which ’the 
members of the Services enjoy, for instance, of hold- 
ing a ** listed appointment ” in the Indian Civil 
Service. If the pay* and prospects of the Provincial 
Educational Service were the- same as those of tho 
Provincial branches of tho JSxecntive and Judicial 
Services, tho present heart-burning would be removed; 
and, what is of still. greater importance, the efficiency 
of the Provincial Service would bo improved, for 
the junior members of the Service will not leave it 
for the Executive and Judicial Services and the senior 
members will not be disturbed in their work by 
occasional feelings of regret that they ever tliren* 
their lot in the Educational Service. 

83.329. (IX.) Any other points within the terms 
of reference to the Royal Commission not covered 
by the preceding heads. — An Assistant Inspectress, 
should receive travelling allowance 25 x 3Gr cent, in 
excess of what is admissable to a male officer of the 
same rank, for her travelling is far more expensive 
and is attended with greater difficulties on account of 
her sex and habits of life. 

If the Royal Commission be graciously pleased to 
call for a statement showing how many present 
Deputy Magistrates, Sub-Deputy Collectors, Sub- 
Judges and Munsifs had immediately before they 
entered these services been in the Educational Service 
an dwhat salaries they drew in that service and in 
the service they deserted it for, the 3 Y would realize 
how true is my representation that the Educational 
Service is the worst of all the. Provincial Services. 
I would ask them to consider whether, if it is so, 
it should be so in the public interest. Such a state- 
ment can he prepared by the Accountant-General 
only. 


Rai Sahib Bhagvati Sahay, called and examined. 


83.330. (Chairman.) The witness said lie represented 
Llio inspecting staff and headmasters of the X^rovincial 
Educational Service in Bihar and Orissa. At present 
ho was Additional Inspector, of Schools. The written 
statement that had been put in represented the 
unanimous opinion of the inspecting staff and head- 
masters of the service iu Bihar and Orissa, 

83.331. Ono of tho complaints was that, tho Pro- 
vincial Service had in practice come to be regarded as 
an inferior service, and that, ns a rule, only Euro- 
peans wore admitted into the superior service. He 
recognised that a superior and an inferior service 
must bo maintained, but only first class Honours men 
from England should be appointed to tho superior 
service, and not ordinary graduates, and there should 
be no distinction of race. Tim inferior service should 
got better pay and conditions of service, and might 
then he reserved for graduates of Indian universities. 
He nbo advopated the provision of listed posts in the 
superior service for members of tho Provincial service 
of approved merit, promotion being made after not 
less than ten years’ service. 

83.332. The duties of the inspecting staff included 
dealing with grants made hy Government and District 
Boards for primary and secondary education, tho 
appointing of Sub-Trispectors and teachers on less than 
TU. 100, and granting leave. Though nn Additional 
Inspector hhns'df. he was in complete control of his 
area. Ordinary Additional Inspectors were sub-ordi- 
nate to the Divisional Inspectors of Schools. He him- 
<elf exercised independent powers because there was 
no inspector appointed for his division. There was 
nmy on,, area in the Province with an Inspector and 


an Additional Inspector, the latter being subordinate, 
to the Inspector. The Additional Inspector was ap- 
pointed owing to the work being too much for tho 
Inspector. With the exception of the four years he 
himself spent as an Acting Inspector no Bihari had 
ever attained a higher position than that of Additional 
Inspector. 

83.333. The witness was not in favour of appointing 
a Chief Inspector as an intermediary between^ the - 
Director of Public Instruction and the Divisional 
Inspector. 

83.334. If a service were created, beginning at 

Rs. 250 and Rising to Rs. 800, all the posts of head- 
masters of training schools and high schools and also 
Deputj' Inspectors should bo included in it. By the 
absorption of subordinate officers into the Provincial 
Service, the grievance of a head subordinate officer 
receiving higher pay than a junior Provincial man 
would be removed. ; . . 

83.335. The witness also favoured separating the 
inspecting from the teaching staff, as different 
qualifications were required for each. In the. case of 
European Inspectors there had been a rule to have 
transfers from the teaching line to the inspecting 
line, and he himself was master of a training school 
for three years before he became inspector. The 
length of service as headmaster was contingent upon 
the vacancies in the inspectorate. He did not know 
of any headmaster of a training school being ap- 
pointed an inspector with less than six or seven years 
in the bend mastership , and he thought five or six 
years was a fair period for nn officer to remain ns 
headmaster of a school. It was more important that 
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an officer should have been a Deputy Inspector of 
Schools than a headmaster. Every assistant inspector 
had had a large experience of teaching, because 
Assistant Inspectors were appointed from the head- 
masters of training schools or zilla schools and had 
some knowledge of the inner working of schools. 

83.336. The inspecting staff had privilege leave, 
furlough, and medical leave. In the teaching branch 
privilege leave was allowed on half pay only, but the 
inspecting branch had full pay. Inspectors, however, 
did not get the same holidays as the teaching staff, 
as they only had the gazetted holidays and those with 
the permission of the head of the department. During 
the vacation the work was much less onerous hut 
there was a good deal of office work to he done. 
Even during the vacation and on holidays inspectors 
were supposed to be in charge of their districts, and 
practically three hours were occupied evezy day during 
the vacation in keeping up the work, as against six 
hours of office affairs and the time devoted to in- 
spection dui ing school terms. 

83.337. The witness had no statistics to substantiate 
the assertion that a great many officers had gone over 
to the Provincial Civil Service, hut he had known 
many instances. If the conditions in the Educational 
Service were improved the tendency to seek an 
exchange would be greatly diminished. 

83.338. (Sir Murray Hammick.) The witness would 
not like to see any direct recruitment to the Indian 
Educational Service in India, but any Indian who 
desired to enter that service could do so by qualifying 
himself in England. The pi'ejudice that at one time 
existed in Bihar and Orissa against crossing the sea 
was rapidly disappearing. He desired to reserve the 
Provincial service for natives of ludia and graduates 
of Indian Universities and would have no English 
graduate appointed to that service. It might he a 
good thing to have a system under which the pro- 
fessors of the large colleges in Bihar would he re- 
cruited individually on special rates of pay, while a 
certain number of the inspectors and perhaps some 
headmasters were recruited into the Indian Educa- 
tional Service from England. 

83.339. There had not been many transfers from 
professorships to inspectorships in Bihar during the 
last four years, but they were very frequent pre- 
viously. It was advisable to make the professorship 
an appointment which was worth holding in itself. 

83.340. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) The witness thought 
that for the next fifty years the Indian Universities 
would be distinctly inferior to the British Univer- 
sities. He desired all professors of colleges to he 
graduates of English Universities without any distinc- 
tion of race or creed. He protested against Indians 
who had taken high honours in English Universities 
being appointed to the Provincial Educational Service 
instead of to the Indian Educational Service. There 
was no dearth of Indians with English qualifications. 

83.341. (Mr. Abdur liahim ,.) The Indian Educa- 
tional Service now was practically reserved for 
Europeans, but be wanted to open it to Indians also, 
for which purpose the basis of its recruitment should 
he not race but qualifications. Whether a man was 
appointed in England or in India, he should possess 
a first-class English degree, and provided an Indian 
had the same qualifications he should be given prior 
claim. He admitted there were many distinguished 
graduates of Indian Universities, but maintained that 
they were exceptions; he provided for them by giving 
them promotion from the Provincial Educational 
Service. If, however, there were men who had really 
distinguished themselves they might be admitted 
direct to the superior service as a special case. 

83.342. There were at least a hundred Hindus from 
Bihar and the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 
prosecuting their studies in England, amongst tliern 
being his own son. Caste restriction was practically 
disappearing, and the tendency for men to go to 
England was on the increase. 

83.343. (Mr. Madge.) The witness said that by 
“ European graduates ” he meant anyone who had 
graduated in England/whether Indian or European. 

83.344. He was in favour of separating the in- 
specting from the teaching branch, but an inspector 


required some knowledge of teaching and therefore 
bifurcation should not take place until an officer had 
passed tlie stage of lieadmastership of a training 
school. He favoured one cadre, with the inspectors 
drawing not less than Us. 500. No reversion should 
be allowed to the teaching department. 

83 345. (Mr. Sly.) Admission to the Provincial 
service should be restricted to the residents of the 
Province. If no resident of the Province was eligible 
residents of other Provinces might be taken in. 

83.346. The professorial staff should be recruited 
direct, with promotion from the subordinate service in 
exceptional cases. An officer appointed direct to the 
lieadmastership of a training school might be put 
into the Provincial Educational Service. 

83.347. With reference to leave, there was a De- 
partmental rule that three months’ notice must be 
given before privilege leave could be taken. He had 
no statistics to show that educational officers suffered 
in health more than officers of any other department, 
but that was the general impression he had gained 
from his experience. 

83.348. (Mr. Chaubal.) The witness’s objection to 
recruiting the Indian Educational Service direetty 
from the Indian Universities was based on his fear 
that Europeans might then claim admission into the 
Provincial Educational Service. He did not object 
to the best graduates of Indian Universities entering 
directly the Indian Educational Service if they wero 
eminent and well qualified men. 

83.349. The duties of the Additional Inspector and 
of the Inspector were practically the same. The 
Deputy Inspector was in charge of a district. Where 
there was only one Assistant Inspector in a division 
he had jurisdiction over the whole of that area, but 
in some divisions there were two oi* three Assistant 
Inspectors. Where there were more than one the 
division was divided, and one Assistant Inspector 
might have more than one district tinder his control. 
In former times headmasters became Assistant In- 
spectors, but now the latter were recruited largely 
from Deputy Inspectors of Schools. 

83.350. (ilfr. Biss.) The witness said a Deputy In- 
spector was more in touch with primary and an 
Assistant Inspector with high school education. It 
was desirable therefore for a headmaster to become 
an Assistant Inspector before he was appointed an 
Inspector. The work of an inspecting officer was 
mostly administrative. 

83.351. There was ono inspectress for the inspection 
of girls’ schools in Bihar, and five Assistant In- 
spectresses. They were all in tlie Provincial Educa- 
tional Service, and he believed they were all satisfied 
because they were ordinary graduates and received 
Ks. 200 a 'month. 

83.352. (Mr. Gupta.) In 1896 when the re-organisa- 
tion scheme came into force there were four In- 
spectors in the area now covered by the Bihar and 
Orissa Government, namely, at Bhagalpur, Ckota- 
Nagpur, Patna, and Orissa. All wei*e members of 
the Provincial Educational Service except the In- 
spector at Patna who was a European. At present 
not one of those Inspectorships was held by an officer 
of the Provincial service. This showed how Indians 
were excluded from the higher appointments. 

83.353. Assistant Inspectors had administrative 
woi’k to do under tlie general orders of the Inspector. 
Divisional Inspectors inspected a small percentage of 
the Patshalas in oi*der to supervise the work of their 
subordinates, but their work of inspection was chiefly 
confined to the high schools. 

83.354. "When statutory natives of India or of tlie 
Province were l-eferred to in the written statement 
it was with the intention of distinguishing the statu- 
tory natives from officei’s of European parentage who 
were actually holding appointments in the 'Provincial 
service. 

83.355. ^ The witness considered that pi'omotion in 
the Provincial Educational Service was slower than in 
the Provincial Civil Service, but Rs. 250 as an initial 
salary would be sufficient to attract superior graduates 
of Indian Universities. This was the initial salary of 
the Provincial Civil Service. 
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&VTSC. The witness did not wish to suggest that vorsity. but he though every graduate who had tut 
every graduate of a European University was neces- first class Honours in such Universities as n $ { 

rjarily superior to every graduate of an Indian Uni- and Cambridge would be superior. / ‘ ° nl 

. (The witness withdrew.) 


IV. G. AVr.Dimnsrot>N, Esq., Officiating Director of Public Instruction, Burma, 


Written Statement* relating to the Indian Educa- 
tional Sc rricc generally and more imrticularly 
the Indian Educational Service in Burma. 

83.357. (I.) Methods of recruitment,— It is under- 
stood that considerable pains are now taken by the 
English and Scottish Boards of Education (to whom 
the duty has been rolegated hv the India Office) to 
find suit a Ido persons for vacancies in the Indian 
Educational Service. It is to ho feared, however, 
that oven now the recruiting agency is not in suffi- 
ciently dose touch with the universities and the in- 
stitutions included under them, and that the data 
published for the information of heads of institu- 
tions and possible candidates is insufficient to afford 
a clear, accurate, and comprehensive view of the life 
and xvovk of an educational officer of Government in 
India or Burma. Circular C.A. No. 5 and its appen- 
dices contain a colourless statement of the qualifica- 
tions required for appointment, the general 
conditions of engagement, pay, leave, pension, and 
su forth. But nothing is said in detail as to the 
naturo of the work which an officer in the Indian 
Educational Service may be called upon to under- 
take. A candidate will, of course, infer from the 
circular that lie may have to teach in a school or col- 
logo or to inspect schools, but he will learn nothing 
regarding his relation to educational administration 
or as to the class and variety of subjects taught, or 
the standard of attainment aimed at in schools oi* 
colleges, the medium of teaching or the character 
and capabilities of the pupils. If he desires to he 
an inspector of schools ho will find nothing regard- 
ing tho methods of inspection in India, nor will he 
gather whether or no or in what way it differs from 
similar work at homo or elsewhere. Nothing is said 
as to variations and differences of climate, the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of various provinces, facilities 
for the pursuit of special studies or interests, vaca- 
tions. status, social life, and amenities generally. In 
short, apart from more commercial details, the cir- 
cular contains nothing likely to interest or attract. 
Recruitment lor the Indian Education Service is not 
merely matter of stating pay, pension, and leave 
rule*. . Unless the authorites concerned take even 
more trouble than at present to picture to likely 
candidates and their advisers the life and work of 
nn educationalist in India with its varied interests, 
ronl amenities and large possibilities, recruits enn- 
not he expected to become more plentiful. 

to this end are required 
the following may he considered: — 

(<r) A general pamphlet* should be issued giving 
information on such matters as those stated above 
Irom the standpoint of tho Indian Educational 
service generally. 

(M The general pamphlet should he accompanied 
by separate pamphlets giving more detailed and dis- 
tinctive information regarding each of the main 
provinces separately. 

C') m These pamphlets should he distributed not to 
appointment agencies (university or otherwise) onlv, 
but also to the authorities of the individual insti- 
tutions or colleges in each British university with a 
request that they may be posted in Junior" common 
rooms, students’ halls, unions, and the like, and 
otherwise made known to students, and that the 
authorities will be good enough to ascertain and re- 
port direct to the 'Board by or before the end of each 
academic year how many students passing out wish 
, to hr registered as candidates. From conversation 
vntb young officers in the Indian Civil Service as 
wcH as with recruits in tho Indian Educational 
Service. 1 still find that even now the under- 
graduate at Oxford or Cambridge very rarely knows 

* This statement wm prepared l»v Mr. .1. « rw ~ . ' ‘‘AT/T' 
Director el Public In«trrjctma T Tfnrmn. hnt V«* 

Uti» wilnc-M, rife paragraph ?n.at;3 .admitted !) > 


anything about the Indian Educational Service er*» 
if he has ever heard of it. G 

As regards Burma, tho dangers of its climates tlm 
backwardness of its institutions and the lack 
amenities are, so far as I.E.S. officers are concerned 
much exaggerated. This fact does not appear to lm 
realised at home. A connected point is that «, 
Rangoon and many other places in Burma (especially 
in Upper Burma) the hot weather and the “rains” 
are by no means necessarily unhealthy or unpleasant 
.seasons. Hence the rule adopted of late years 1 )V 
the India Office, i.e., that recruits are not sent out 
between April and October, is unnecessary and un- 
desi rable. Its application not infrequently results 
m recruits being not forthcoming when mncli wanted 
i at the beginning of the academic year, or in 
their arrival when least wanted, i.e., just before the 
hot weather vacation. One other point may perhaps 
be mentioned, viz., that whereas in other provinces 
it may be preferable that a recruit should not conic 
out married, in Burma the objections to domestic 
encumbrances are counterbalanced by certain posi- 
tive advantages which directly affect the life and 
work of an educational officer who has to deal with 
not only children but teachers of both sexes and many 
races. . - 

It is sometimes supposed that the Indian Educa- 
tiona! Service consists largely of “ failed would-be 
civilians, ^ and it is oven suggested that the failures 
in the Civil Service competitive examination afford 
a very suitable, perhaps the most suitable, field of 
recruitment for the Indian Educational Service. 
Very few officers in the Indian Educational Service 
are men who have failed for tlie Indian Civil Service. 
And I can imagine nothing more disastrous for the 
morale arid status of the Service than the adoption 
of so crude a method as the main system of. recruit- 
ment. The age requirements, tho qualifications, tho 
training, - and the ideals of an I.E.S. officer of tho 
best typo should^ ho specifically different from those 
of a young civilian. It is not meant that a candi- 
date who fails for the Indian Civil Service is neces- 
sary unsuitable for tho Indian Educational Service, 
but it is meant that even a narrow failure should 
not connote a positive qualification. Appointments 
in tlio Indian Educational Service must depend on 
careful^ personal selection, not on tlie chances of a 
competitive examination. 

83,358. (ii.) System of training and probation.— 
During tho Yicoroynlty of Lord Curzon certain pro- 
posals for the training of I.E.S. officers in England 
wore put forward by tlie Government of India, but 
were not entirely endorsed by the Secretary of State , 
(vide Government of India’s Letters No. 9 of the 
30th October, 1902, and No. 10 of the 30th October, 
1902, and Secretary of State’s Letter No. 7 of the 
8th January, 1904). The Government of India pro- 
posed that in the selection of candidates weight 
should be attached to tho possession of a university 
diploma in the theory and nractice of teaching, also 
that selected ^ candidates should undergo a special , 
course of training with a view to the duties they 
were to perform in India. The Secretary of State* ' 
pointed out various practical difficulties in. tho way : 
of accepting the Government of India’s proposals, 
t is understood that for the most part those difficul- 
ties still hold good. 

Speaking generally I consider that it is a distinct 
f.-nloi c^° . r an y schoolmaster in the Indian Educa- 

1*1 Service to have had a professional training in 
ie theory and practice of education before he takes 
up work in this country. But I should not treat 
\e want of such training as a bar to appoint- 
©specially if a candidate lmd had sound 
practical experience as a teacher in a good 
U ?™ at Bvitnin und could produce testi- 
momals to his capacity from tho head of tho school. . 
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In regard to inspectors, on the assumption that they 
had the qualifications just described, I am disposed to 
think that for India or Burma their best training 
would be to begin work in this country as school- 
masters, proceeding in due course to inspectorships 
as such posts fell vacant. If men are to be appointed 
as 'inspectors straight from home, it is very desirable 
that they should have had not only training in the 
theory and practice of education, but also some ex- 
perience of methods of inspection and educational 
administration at home. It would be a very great 
advantage if such men designated as inspectors could 
be attached on arrival to selected inspectors for a 
period of not less than six months or even longer 
in order to learn their work and its problems and 
difficulties under favourable auspices. No rigid rule, 
however, can bo laid down regarding training. 
Some of the best inspectors I have known have been 
men who had never taught in an Indian school or 
possessed any professional teaching qualification, or 
gained any previous experience of educational 
administration, and who were plunged into 
their full duties without guidance or assistance on 
the day they took over charge of their new posts. 
It is particularly - important that schoolmasters 
and inspectors should obtain a thorough grasp 
of the vernacular. Confirmation should be withheld 
until the necessary standard is passed. 

For professors at university colleges no special 
previous training, beyond that implied in obtaining 
a competent knowledge of their subject, seems 
essential. It is, however, very desirable that a man 
should have previous experience and not come straight 
from the university. After appointment men should 
be required to pass in the vernacular, but it does 
not seem desirable to refuse to confirm a specialist 
who is otherwise entirely approved merely because 
lie does not pass in the vernacular which may well 
be practically useless for the pur poses of his work. 
Exemptions will be found occasionally necessary for 
men engaged in scientific or mathematical work but 
not for professors of literary or linguistic subjects. 
Apart from the question of passing in vernacular, 
a two-year period of probation should suffice. Once 
confirmed a professor should ordinarily look to the 
college and the university as the sphere of his life- 
work. But this limitation should not be taken as 
absolutely debarring him from opportunities of gain- 
ing experience in the administrative and inspecting 
branches of educational work. This is more especially 
necessary if it appears likely that lie will at some 
time prove suitable as a Director of Public Instruction. 
In this matter I agree with the views expressed 
by the Government of India in paragraph 5 of its 
Resolution No. 10-300-310 of the 9tli September 1886. 

83.359. (III.) Conditions of service, (IV.) Con- 
ditions of salary, (V.) Conditions of leave, and 
(VI.) Conditions of pension. — Under these heads I 
have nothing to add to the representations contained 
in the written statement* already submitted on 
behalf of the Indian Educational Service in Burma. 

83.360. (VII.) Limitations in the employment of 

non-Europeans and the working of the existing 
system of the division into Imperial and Provincial 
services. — I consider that in Burma there is no 
necessity to employ non-Europeans in the Indian 
Educational Service and (apart from necessity) that 
no obvious advantage is to be obtained from such 
a course. On the contrary the number of Europeans 
in the Indian Educational Service could be largely 
increased to the very distinct benefit of the people of 
the country and with their full approval. Properly 
re-organised the Provincial Educational Service would 
afford all the scope and prospects that any Burman, 
half Burman, or domiciled Indian or Anglo-Indian 
could justly expect or would actually desire. On the 
other hand, in the Provincial Educational Service 
certain posts (c.p., those of Assistant Inspector of 
European and Normal Schools and Technical In- 
structor at the Engineering School, and assistant 
teachership in the Government European School, 
Maymyo), may have to be filled by Europeans in 
default of suitable non-European or Anglo-Indian 
candidates. 

« Vide written statement containing the corporate views of the 
members of the Indian Educational Service in Burma, para- 
graphs 83,41 1-2. 
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As regards the relations between the Provincial 
Educational Service and Indian, Educational Service, 
1 view the two services as two parallel vertical lines, 
neither being above or below the other, but each 
intended to serve certain distinctive ends and to meet 
certain definite conditions. So far as Burma is con- 
cerned, I can see nothing to be gained by upsetting 
this relation and by confusing under one cadre the 
personnel and functions of the two services. On tho 
other hand, if the relation is upset, or if the Indian 
Educational Service is to be regarded as “ higher s * 
than the Provincial Educational Service, and officer*, 
under certain conditions are to be “ elevated 51 from 
the latter to the former I foresee not only much 
friction and many difficulties of detail, but a rapid 
depreciation of the Indian Educational Service and 
rnosb _ unhappy results upon recruiting in England. 
1 venture to quote representations which I have 
already made elsewhere on this matter. 

“ Inter alia in that letter I discussed the relation* 
of the Indian Educational Service, Provincial Educa- 
tional Service and Subordinate Educational Service 
to each other. I suggested that the effect of the re- 
organisation of the Provincial Educational Service 
should not he such as to cut off that service entirely 
from the Subordinate Educational Service or to place 
it in a more favourable position than the Indian 
Educational Service; on the contrary, ample facilities 
for promotion from the Subordinate Educational 
Service to the Provincial Educational Service should 
be provided. Similar facilities for transfer from the 
Provincial Educational Service to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service were not pressed. It was understood 
that under the re-organisation of 1896 these two ser- 
vices were equal!}' recognised as c superior 1 and there- 
fore were to be treated as parallel ; hence the question 
of * elevation 5 from one service to the other could 
not arise. Differences in pay were due to the fact 
that the included officers drawn from Great Britain, 
likely to return thither, and, possibly, having at 
home families dependent on them, while the other 
was for natives of India and others permanently 
domiciled in this country, the necessities of whose 
social and domestic circumstances entailed upon them 
much lighter expenditure. It is now proposed 
apparently to abandon the principle of parallelism 
between the two services and to c elevate ’ from the 
Provincial Educational Service to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service those officers who are * deserving * and 
have obtained European degrees. While I have no 
desire to depreciate the claims of natives of India or 
Burma, and in this Province have made not a few 
proposals which have resulted in the preferment of 
Burmans or Anglo-Indians to higher appointment* 
and rates of pay from which they had previously been 
excluded, I cannot but regard this new departure as 
unfortunate. The effect of the proposals of 1909 if 
adopted would have been very materially to enhance 
the status and prospects of the Provincial Educational 
Service without producing jealousy among its mem- 
bers, or prejudicing the just interests of tlie Indian 
Educational Service. The principle of parallelism 
(a quite correct one in the conditions) would have 
been enforced on both • the Provincial Educational 
Service and Indian Educational Service as revised 
each in its own sphere would have afforded ample 
scope for the recognition of merit. The present 
proposals will certainly produce friction and jealousy 
between officers of the Provincial Educational Service. 
Thus the possessor of (say) a degree in honours of 
an Indian university will be slow to admit the superior 
merit of an officer who has obtained a pass degree 
at a British university. Moreover, the solatium of 
a special allowance to the holder of an Indian degree 
wil not compensate for the jmsition of admitted in- 
feriority to which he will be relegated. Nor will the 
jealousy be limited to the Provincial Educational 
Service. An officer ‘ elevated 1 from the latter ser- 
vice to the Indian Educational Service must receive 
either the pay of the Indian Educational Service or 
special rates of pay, which presumably will not exceed, 
but may be less than, those laid down for the Indian 
Educational Service. If he gets less than European 
officers he will not rest content, and if he is paid on 
the same scale they, with their far heavier expenses, 
will have just cause of complaint. It is, I submit, 
not because they hold British degrees as sueli nor 
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mnt'lv because of European extraction and training, 

! ^ rin' ( flv t.ccauso of Hie Vein tivoly high expenditure 
entailed bv their social and domestic needs that officers 
in Hie Indian Educational Service are paid on a scale 
exceeding that of tlio Provincial Educational Service. 

an 36i /VIII.) Relations of the Services with 
the 'Indian Civil Service and other services.— 
Because 'they are of a very general character I have 
submitted under the following head certain remarks 
nliicli also bear on this subject. . _ 

t« Burma llie conditions under which the Indian 
Educational Service work in relation to tho Indian 
(;i v il Service or the Burma Commission are governed 
|>v the Burma Education Code and the orders of 
Government. The service is, of course, subordinate 
to the Local Government, but otherwise its relation 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Commission par* 
takes o[ co-operation rather than subordination. 
Spooking generally, 1 consider that relations arc 
n mumble* and harmonious, though for reasons stated 
under paragraph S3,3G2 some education al officers may 
feel jealous of civilians, and some civilians ^ may bo 
suspicious or resentful of the claims or attitude or 
activities of educational officers. 

The disabilities from which tho service in Burma 


suffers in comparison with other seiwiccs are duo to 
certain special causes which time is curing. It is 
young. Its recognition by tlio Sccrotaiy of State 
dates from 1S99 noly, and it was not till 1904 that this 
recognition was completed by the creation of a sepa- 
rate Provincial Educational Service and Subordinate 
Educational Service. It is also a small service. 
Other Imperial Services in the Province being older 
and larger, have naturally been slow to recognise it 
as on a. footing of equality with themselves. The 
facts, too, that formerly inspectors in the Indian 
Educational Service were granted inferior rates of 
travelling allowance and were debarred from tho use 
of circuit houses, that officers of the service generally 
wore not in receipt of Burma allowance, that most 
of them had no status under the order of precedence, 
that there wero no senior or junior allowances similar 
to those obtaining in tlic Indian Educational Service 
in India, undoubtedly placed the service in an inferior 
position ns regards others. All these needless dis- 
abilities have now been remedied. 

A still more depressing influence, however, and of 
longer standing, was due to tho creation of tho 
Educational Syndicate, and to the transference to 
it of powers exercised elsewhere by tlio Education 
Department. Tlio result was for many years to 
relegate the latter to a position of patent inferiority, 
tlio untoward traditions and effects of which still 
linger. Essential power in educational matters has 
indeed been restored to the Department, and the 
Educational Syndicate shorn of its administrative 
functions. The position of the Director, however, ns 
the chief educational authority in tho province and 
the prestige of the service as n whole wore undoubtedly 
undermined by tlio former aggrandisement of the 
syndicate. 

„ ^_ u relations with Government the Director of 
Public Instruction continues to work through tho 
secretary in Hie General Department. Personally I 
see little objection to such procedure, and little to 
be gained by making tho Director a. secretary to 
Government, On the other band I consider flint, 
like certain other heads of department, ho should have 
regular mid direct access to the Lioulonant-Govcrnor, 
and that it should not be necessary for him to make 
special solicitations for interviews.* 


83,362. (IX.) Some general remarks on tin 
status and position of the Indian Educations 
bo mce £— However popular some individual educa 
tior.al officers may bo, the Indian Educational Servic 
will never he a popular service in the estimation o 
the general European public in India and Burma 
There are many reasons for this. Even in Englan 

S? 1 p^\n raR °TT fc,n f g h Y} nn , ls . TH>t nn enthusiast fo 
education Ho fools that it is not vet a science, an 

™ ?" * extremely dull. Jt deals in th 

mnm with children rather than men, and with 
world which is not that of “ real life ” (hr., ordinal- 
adult life). Educational administration in its mor 
general aspects may appeal to him, provided tlir 
other and more important, administrative or oxeci 
five -function* are not open. In India and Bunn 


tho administrator has had to deal with m 
- but- for long as a “ par ergon ” only, and in 'pS& 
it. 1ms sometimes been difficult for him to til-e * 
problems quite seriously. - Priind facie they inrnl** 
no questions of life; and 'death, nor even thond ni- 
tration of justice in the ordinary sense.- ' Nor £ 
education produce much obvious revenue * on tf 
contrary it 'is only too liable to make demands IT 
funds much needed for what some consider :no /l 
useful ends. There is a fear,- too, that -higher edited 
tion may spell political trouble. Hence it is not 
surprising if not a few officers of other services • whilo 
approving vaguely of Cf primary - education show 
little sympathy with higher education except i n so 
far as it supplies a modicum of tolerably efficient 
clerks and respectful subordinates.- • It is natural 
therefore, that such officers should take little interest 
in the Indian Educational Service, except when it. 
relieves them of minor responsibilities of a somewhat 
tiresome kind. Tliei views of the average professional 
or business man are * similar, but more frankly 
expressed. Higher education for Indiaus he regards 
with feelings akin to dismay, and his opinion of the 
utility of the Indian Education Service is in inverse 
ratio to the strength of these feelings. Among non- 
officia.l educationalists tlio- layman tends to resent the 
status which official position gives to bis colleague 1 
in c ‘ the Service,” and the ecclesiastic professes to 
be shocked at the godlessness of the instruction which 
nn official teacher purveys for the sake of “ filthy . 
lucre.” 


The fault, however, is to be sought not merely in 
tho nature of men and things as they are outside the 
service, but also in tho temperament and conduct of 
the educational officer. That he should be more of 
the scholar than of tlio’ man of the world, retiring 
rather than pushful, shy 7 instead of sociable, arc 
defects of his qualities which may lie tolerated if not 
exactly* desired. That lie should be gauclie, conceited, 
narrow, touchy, wilfully regardless of social obliga- 
tions and official etiquette *is to be neither desired 
nor tolerated. Allowances must be made for young , 
men fresh from the universities where they havo don&‘ 
well, bettor very likely than many of .those whom they 
find tlio chances of a competitive examination have 
placed in a. superior position in this country. Allow- 
ances, too, must, be made for the fact that ivliercas 
in England a police officer, a local magistrate, a 
collector of revenue does not necessarily rank iu 
popular estimation and actual status, before a pro- 
fessor, a schoolmaster, or an inspector of schools, tlio 
new arrival finds the position hero quite' different 
from that in England. But no man should, allow 
matters of this sort to sap his eoinmonsenso • or 
vitiate his outlook, on life. If he cannot a ccommodato 
himself to the conditions he should go or ho made to 
go. On the other hand lie has a right to expect 
reasonable recognition and the removal of needles 
disabilities. ‘When tlio first shock has passed, tho 
sensible educational officer settles down to lus wort 
and tries to realise its interests aiid possibilities. 
Such a man makes for himself a real position. It 
from the men who do this that the service gnms its 
true prestige, not from those who look to a factitious 
prestige to secure them the respect they cannot 
achieve for themselves. 

If the educational service is never likely to be popu- 
lar with the European community as a whole, tn 
same cannot be said of it in relation to the prop 1 * 
of the country.' It is true that in “ a.hru,” ,r mat, 
tc awza ” the educational officer, in nn one ? JL 
country, can never compete with officers in wn 
hands lie powers of punishment . and taxation, ° 
liberty and imprisonment or -of life and death, i 
ho can learn to understand the people’s needs a 
aspirations in their better and higher aspects to ■ 
extent that is possible for hardly any other oni ■ 

• He deals with men not as accused or complainant ^ 
petitioners or subordinates, but as parents. An • . . 
denis with their children. Unlike the West, the j _ 
from of old has ever inculcated respect for the ten • 
If tho educational officer deals carefully . , . i. v 

parents, kindly with the children . and upright*/ • .. 
both, lio will not miss his reward nor need he tr 
himself about conventional “_awza.” y, • 

Tlio conclusion seems to be that the scope o . 
Indian Education Service has necessary and in y.. 
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limitations which a sensible officer will not seek to 
overpass, but which need not restrict or hamper his 
proper activities. On the other hand his work is 
usually less arduous physically than that of many 
officers of other services and it is carried on with less 
risk to health, in less isolation and with more ameni- 
ties. It is more homogeneous, if less diversified, than 
that of a civilian and brings him into touch with 
pleasanter aspects of life. It has, moreover, deep and 

Mr. AV. G. Weddehspoi 

33.363. {Chairman.) The witness said he was 
Director of Public Instruction, Burma. He joined 
the service in 1893. He desired to be examined on 
the written statement prepared by Mr. Covernton, as 
he had not submitted a statement himself. 

83.364. The staff of the Educational service in 
Burma was composed of 16 members; the Director, 
6 inspectors, 2 principals of high schools, and 7 pro- 
fessors, one of whom was the principal of the College. 
In the Provincial Educational Service there were 
twenty appointments, one of which was absorbed at 
present by an officer in the Public Works Depart- 
ment, who was the head of the Engineering School, 
and two of which were still vacant. 

83.365. The witness was in favour of a separation of 
the professoriate from the inspectorate, as the work 
of a professor was becoming so specialised that to 
transfer men from the inspecting to the professorial 
branch would seriously dislocate the work of colleges. 
An inspector also requires training as a schoolmaster 
to be an efficient inspector, and a professor in a 
college had rarely had an opportunity for that. It 
was not essential that an inspector should have been a 
headmaster, but he should have had experience of 
school work. 

83.366. He saw no advantage whatever in inspectors 
being recruited from the Indian Civil Service, and 
could not understand the necessity of going to the 
Indian Civil Service for educational officers. The 
educational officer wns expected to have, and usually 
had had, educational experience in England, but it 
was doubtful whether any member of the Civil Service 
ever had that experience. Members of the Educational 
service were usually recruited from men who had left 
college for some years, and had heen engaged in the 
interval in teaching. It would be exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to them to have to go up for a competitive 
examination, to prepare foi\ which they would have 
to spend a good deal of time. The department would 
Lose men who would make admirable educational 
officers, and not gain men of equivalent value. The 
larger number of high posts in the Indian Civil 
Service would prove a greater attraction than a la- 
thing in the Educational service, and thus the pick 
of the men would not be got. It would also be 
restricting the field of selection unit scessarily. The 
Indian Civil Service men would be between the ages 
of 22 and 24, whereas in Burma the average age in 
the Educational service was much over that. If the 
age of entry to the Indian Civil Service were lowered 
it would reduce the whole thing to an absurdity. 
There should he greater elasticity in the matter of 
age on the professorial side, but on the inspecting 
side the age of entry should be from 24 to 28. 

83.367. The witness believed that the Boards of 
Education of England and Scotland made the 
first selection of candidates for the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, after investigating their antece- 
dents. He was not aware that this investigation 
led to the elimination of any candidates. Posts 
ought to be made known more widely than thej 7 
were at present. In his own case it was the merest 
accident that he heard of the service at all, his x 51 * 0- 
fessor having written to him on the subject. At that 
time posts were not advertised. 

83,3681 In Burma officers in the superior service 
controlled all classes of schools, 'from the high ' down 
to the village monastic school. There were only two 
headmasters in the Indian Educational Service — the 
principal of the high school, Rangoon, and the prin- 
cipal of the high school, Moulmein ; but it was now 
proposed to recruit two more, both of whom would be 
in the Indian Educational Service. 

83,369. An officer before being made an inspector 
required a x>eriod of five years in a school, but it was 
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far-reaching interests of its own. Given suitable pay, 
leave and pension (and by suitable ” is meant such 
as will enable a European officer to maintain the 
standard of living necessary for his health and the 
efficiency of his work and to make adequate provision 
for his family, their education and their future), and 
given the removal of unnecessary disabilities, the 
service offers to tlxe university man interested in edu- 
cation a career which can satisfy his best aspirations. 

r, called and examined. 

not necessary that he should have acted as head- 
master. The interests of the school would be met by 
a five years’ service. A short time ago the Govern- 
ment had objected to a proposal to remove a principal 
on the ground that, as he had only been two years in 
the school, it would be detrimental to its interests for 
him to leave it. 

83.370. The witness preferred to keej) the jmeseiit 
division of the' service into Imperial and Provincial, 
and personally had no objection to Indians occupying 
X>osts in the Imperial service. There should be no 
race distinctions. The sujierior service should contain 
all tlic posts of the highest value quite irrespective of 
race. He dejmecated calling the Imperial service the 
higher service, as he considered the Imx>erial and 
Piovincial services were parallel. The Provincial ser- 
\ice officer undoubtedly thought that the Indian 
Educational Service officer stood on a higher plane, 
but that was due to the extraordinary divergence in 
X>ay between the two services and might be remedied 
bj 7 levelling up that of the former. He would only 
agree to Indians being included provided they satis- 
fied the same tests as the English members of the 
Indian Educational Service 

83.371. In the Provincial Educational Service of 
Burma there were six assistant inspectors, five of 
whom were Burraans and one a European, the latter 
acting as assistant inspector of European schools. 
There was also one officiating professor of Pali in the 
College. There was one Indian professor of Mathe- 
matics and an Indian lecturer in the same subject. 
No assistant inspectors were Indians. The Assistant 
Director of Public Instiuction was a member of the 
domiciled community. All the headmasters of high 
schools, with the exception of the two principals 
already mentioned, were also members of the domiciled 
community. There was one Burman headmaster. 
The Sux>erintendent of the reformatory was a member 
of the domiciled community. The Burman assistant 
inspectors were all graduates, with one exception. 
The professor of Pali was a member of the Calcutta 
University. The only Burmese headmaster was a 
graduate of Cambridge, and was in charge of the 
school at Prorne. 

83.372. None of the posts in the Provincial service, 
which he had mentioned as being occujned by Burmese 
graduates were posts which should be occupied by 
officer's who had had a European education. They 
were definitely inferior in quality to the posts in the 
Indian Educational Service In fact there was no 
corresponding posts in the Inuian Educational Service 
at all. To this extent the Provincial service was 
undoubtedly inferior to the Indian Educational 
Service. 

83.373. Similarly, on the x 51 '°f essor ^ a i side the 
assistant professors in the ^Provincial Educational 
Service were not teaching the same classes as the 
professors of the Indian Educational Service, and in 
this respect also the Provincial Service was doing 
inferior work. On the other hand the professor 
of Mathematics, who was a Bengali, was the head 
of his department, and was doing work of equal 
importance to that done by Indian Educational Ser- 
vice officers. So was the lecturer in Mathematics. 
Both were now in the Provincial service, but if the 
present incumbents found it possible to go to England 
and take a training for two years, they should be 
X>romoted to the Indian Educational Service. The 
professor of Pali should also be an Indian Educational 
Service officer. There was one Burmese inspector in 
the Provincial service, who was doing precisely the 
same work as a member of the Indian Educational 
Service, and his post should be in the Indian service 
provided the holder took an English degree. This 
should be a sine qua non for entrance to the Indian 
Service. There were not, however, sufficient Burmans 
with British degrees to hold the posts to which he had 
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referred* so Dint lor the present they had to he rele- 
gated to the Provincial service.^ 

83 374. The witness then pointed out that the ser- 
riee'in Burma was a young one. Sloven out of 16 
officers had been recruited since 1904. In. the early 
years Burma stood aside* and its officers did not form 
part of the old graded service. When lie caino oiit 
in 3893 he was the first- officer appointed from England. 
Since then inspectors had been appointed regularly on 
the same terms as the officers of "tli© Indian Educa- 
tional Service in India, but thoy wore not definitely 
included in the Indian Educational Service for some 
f ime after his appointment. 

83,375. With regard to pay, the witness suggested 
an extension of the time-scale up to Its. 1,500, with 
a higher scale of Rs. 1,500 to Its, 1,800 for selected 
appointments. 

83,370. Ilis colleagues also had a grievance about 
their Burma allowances. The moment an officer’s pay 
exceeded Rs. 1,000, ho lost this allowance, although 
his expenses were quite as heavy. The Burma allow* 
nnces should ho given to all members of the service 
at all stages, as Burma was an exceedingly expensive 
place compared with India. The members of the 
Forest and Medical services held the Burma allow- 
ances until they reached Rs. 1,250, and he should like . 
to see the allowance given to everybody except the 
Director, whose pay should he increased. 

83,877. The witness considered that Burma experi- 
ence was absolutely necessary for a Director of Public 
Instruction, and that a member of the Educational ser- 
vice in India would not have sufficient local knowledge 
to fill that position in Burma properly. But if there 
was no one in the Burma Educational Service fitted 
for the post he would rather have a man from tlio 
Indian Educational Service in India than a non- 
educntionnl officer with Burma exjierience. 

83.378. The case of inspectresses had been discussed 
at a recent- conference, and it was the unanimous 
opinion that they were not required in Burma. 
Most of the girls* schools were European schools, and 
ucre inspected by T the inspector of the circle. 

83.379. (Lord Honaldshay.) The officers of the Pro- 
vincial Service possessed inferior qualifications to those 
of officers in the Indian Educational Service, and the 
cadre included a certain number of posts which were 
inferior to the posts in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and also the Provincial Service received lower 
pay. Even with those three distinctions lie should 
still maintain that the two services were parallel in 
the upper region. 31c did not suggest that the whole 
service was parallel, because there wore no posts in 
the Imperial service which could bo compared with the 
assistant inspectorships and headmasters of high 
schools. 

83.380. Professors of the Provincial Educational 
Service would gain an advantage by going to England. 
Tlio professor of Mathematics, for instance, would 
profit by contact with European teachers of the first 
rank, and his methods of teaching and his outlook 
would he greatly broadened. 

83.381. Thero were no University Professors, giving 
specialised teaching, in Burma, but the teaching given 
m the colleges went a long way beyond the sixth 
form teaching of a public school in* England. The 
curriculum of the Government collego in Rangoon 
included English, Mathematics, Pali, Physics and 
Chemistry. A man recruited to fill a particular post 
never transferred but remained a teacher of his .sub- 
ject during the whole of liis service. A graded service 
was quite suitable for teachers of that kind. 

83 .382. (Sir Theodore 2T orison J) The witness stated 
that at the timo he joined the service the Board of 
Education harl nothing to do with tlio selection of 
candidates, and the ignorance, which was prevalent 
with regard to the service at that time, could not be 
charged to the Board. Ho had had no experience 
of the present system, but judging from the paucity 
m candidates there must be something wrong. Hi*s 
knowledge of the men at Edinburgh made him foci 
sure that many would ho willing to take ut> tlio 
Bl-pointrarnt*. It mipht fce, however, that t!,e c ou- 

R?W \v-n nml Ica T t VP rc ;' entotl men from joining 
ra.3oS. \\ rth regard to the appointment 
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man was promoted to an appointment the pay of 
which was over Rs. 200. 

33.384. The remark in the written’ statement as to 
the tw o services being" parallel, and intended to servo ■ 
certain distinctive ends, meant that the Provincial 
service ought to provide men of the Province with a 
proper outlet for their ambition, t.c., that they ought 
to rise to a pay which was worth having, whereas the 
Imperial service was intended for men recruited from" 
England and offered them a pay which would meet 
their far greater expenses. 

83.385. when the principal of the collego in Ran- 
goon went on leave an officer was chosen who could 
best control the college. It was not necessary that 
he should he an Indian Educational Sendee man, but 
as a matter of fact in practice a Provincial man bud 
never been selected. The only appointment in which 
tho question of seniority as between the members of 
the two services could possibly arise was the principal- 
ship, and as that was a question of selection it did 
not come into consideration. 

83.386. Tho Director of Public Instruction was not 
a Secretary to Government, and bad no fixed day for 
visiting the Lieuten ant- Governor, but no doubt lie 
could write and obtain an interview, if he wished 
for one. 

83.387. (Mr. Chanbal.) The witness could not say 
what Air. Covernton meant in his written statement 
by saying there was no necessity to employ ' non- 
Europeans in tho Educational service. He probably 
meant that there was no need for Indians in the 
higher service. The witness himself, however, did not 
endorse that view 

83.388. (Mr. Sly.) There was need of a general 
pamphlet which would give to candidates information 
with regard to the Indian Educational Service 
generally. There was no danger of this leading to 
claims for misrepresentation against the Government 
provided that no misrepresentation of the facts was 
made in it. What was required was a descriptive 
pamphlet of the life of an officer in India. 

83.389. The orders issued by the Government of 
India, with regard to the right of access to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Director, had not been carried 
out in Burma. The witness did not know tho reason 
why. 

83.390. There was one Government college and one 
aided college in Burma, and the Government college - 
should in no case he handed over to a private body 
of trustees. There was a real necessity for a Govern- 
ment college. 

83.391. Professors in the Government college could 
be remunerated either 'by a fixed rate of pay or an 
incremental scale. Provided the fixed rate of pay was 
high enough it might he possible to recruit bettor men 
in that way, but there would he dissatisfaction if the 
service were abolished and the professors recruited 
solely to particular chairs. 

83.392. The present two headmasters in the Indian 
Educational Service were selected after the witness 
came to the country. The other two were being 
selected for Arakan and Bassein. The Arakan school 
was situated amongst a laigo Aralsanese population, 
where a Burman would be by no means at home, aud- 
it was therefore considered that a European officer 
would be more suitable. Bassein was a large place 
with a good public school and certainly ought to have 
a European head. There v'ere other schools where 
European headmasters would be advisable, but the 
funds at present would not permit of the appoint- 
ment of any move. The headmasters of high schools 
were in the subordinate service, but the Government 
fJ f_ India’s idea was to have ono Government high 
school, with a European head, in each district. That 
however had not yet been fully carried out. So far 
tlie schools chosen to be managed by Europeans had 
been the largest, so as to afford a wider influence for 
the headmaster, but there was no reason why, as 
iiinds were available, smaller schools should not- also 
be chosen. The principle followed was to have ono 
model high school in each district in Lower Burma 
and one in each division in Upper Burma. There was 
no distinction in the character of the work to be done 
m the various schools, 

83.393. The headmasters as distinct from the .prin- 
cipals or the more important ones were placed in tbo 
.Provincial Educational and the others in th6 subordi- 
nate serrieo. 
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83.394. In the Provincial Educational Service re- 
cruitment was direct where special qualifications were 
necessary. For example, a technical instructor in the 
Engineering School was recruited direct. For ordi- 
nary posts men were promoted from the subordinate 
service. All assistant inspectors had been deputy 
inspectors. On the professorial side the posts were 
recruited direct as there were no men good enough 
for professorial work in the subordinate service. For 
an assistant inspectorship a man who had been a 
deputy inspector was to be preferred, if his qualifi- 
cations were good, enough. Very few graduates were 
obtained for the subordinate service. A graduate 
preferred to go into the subordinate Civil Service, 
which offered more prospects. Deputy inspectors were 
leaving the department at the rate of three or four 
a year. If the prospects of the Provincial Educational 
Service were improved he thought the men would stay. 
A graduate on entering should undergo training for a 
year as it was necessary that he should have some 
school experience. 

83.395. The witness did not consider it necessary to 
restrict recruitment to residents of the Province. 
Power should be given to recruit anyone, but he 
would not recruit Indians for assistant inspectors 
though it might be necessary to have Indians for 
professors. 

83.396. The fact that a man could not take long 
leave before the expiration of eight 3 r ears had some 
influence on recruitment. The latest recruit made 
special application to be allowed to go to England on 
leave after four years, but was refused. He felt quite 
sure that, if men had the prospect of returning to 
England on long leave at an earlier period than eight 
years, it would go a great "way towards making the 
service more popular. 

83.397. (Mr. Fisher.) The witness would promote 
men to be inspectors in Burma between the ages of 
28 and 30 aud recruit headmasters at about the age 
of 25. He did not think it was possible to lay down 
any rule with regard to professors, but the age at 
whicli professors were recruited tended to be higher 
than the average age at which headmasters would be 
recruited. 

83.398. He did not find that a great number of 
professors were anxious to get into the inspectorate ; 
it was rather the other way round. He had heard 
one or two say they would like to do two or three 
years* inspection work provided tliat thej r might re- 
turn to the college. 

83.399. During the last few years a little M.A. work 
had been done in Burma but under great difficulties 
as the staff was not large enough, and the professors 
now did it in their own time. 

83.400. The type of man required for college work 
in Burma varied very much. The lower classes were 
practically high schools, but the upper classes were 
very specialised. A professor in the lower classes had 
quite elementary work to do while in the upper classes 
his work was as high as it could be. It was therefore 
necessary to recruit men of high attainments. The 
principal of the college would object to having men 
detailed for certain work and definitely labelled txitors 
and not professors. It was essential that even pro- 
fessors should take part in the elementary work as 
their influence was of considerable value in the junior 
classes. 

83.401. Tutorial allowances could not very easily be 
given to lecturers or professors, who were specially 
interested in their pupils, because it was considered 
that every man ought to be interested in his students. 
He should not at all object to the system adopted at 
Oxford and Cambridge, where certain Fellows of the 
College, who had the gift of dealing with young men 
were made tutors in addition to their fellowships and 
lecture work, hut it would be much more difficult to 
work the system in Burma than in England. 


83.402. (HI-?*. Madge.) A r acancies in Burma bad not 
always been filled up in the year they occurred owing 
to the difficulty of finding men. 

83.403. It would be an advantage to separate the 
department into inspection and professorial branches. 

83.404. The witness had been the Inspector of Euro- 
pean Schools in Burma ever since they were initiated 
in 1906, and Mr. Cocks was now acting in that capa- 
city. The system of teaching in Burma approximated 
very closely to that in England, so that a man with 
English experience found himself well qualified. 

83.405. It would be extremely difficult to import 
professors only for a period of years, because a man 
who came out would lose touch with Educational affairs 
in England, and would find it extremely hard to get 
back into educational work in England again. Also 
it would have an effect hpon recruitment to the ser- 
vice, if prize appointments were taken away from it. 

83.406. (Mr. Abdur Kahim.) The acting professor 
of Pali was an M.A. of Calcutta University. Most 
Burmans took a Pass Degree, and a fair number 
Honours in English. An Anglo-Indian took a first- 
class Honours some years ago. Most of them however 
took the second class B.A. If a man took a first-class 
M.A. in an Indian University, and had two years* 
training in Europe, he should have no objection to 
appointing him to the Indian Educational Service. 
He laid stress on a certain amount of European educa- 
tion as it gave a man a broader and more general 
outlook on his subjects. There was less tendency to 
concentrate on detail. If he were asked to say in a 
sentence the difference between the two systems he 
should be inclined to emphasise the fact that in India 
there was too great a tendency to detail, however 
accurate or valuable in itself, and not a sufficiently 
broad outlook on any subject. A training in an 
English University also tended to develop character 
much more than the ordinary University life in India 

83.407. (Sir Murray TLammick.) The witness said 
the qualifications for the subordinate service in Burma 
varied very much. Tlie sub - inspectors, the lowest 
class of inspecting officers, held vernacular qualifica- 
tions only. An endeavour was made to obtain men 
with tlie high school vernacular certificates, but they 
often had to be taken with a middle school certificate 
and some length of service behind them as teachers. 
Above them was the grade of Deputy Inspector, most 
of whom spoke English and had passed the Matricu- 
lation examination. Those men were promoted to 
assistantships. There was a man in the Provincial 
Service who had never taken a degree at all. He 
admitted that officers of the Provincial Service who 
had been promoted from the subordinate service could 
in no way be regarded as parallel to officers in the 
Indian Educational Service. 

83.408. (Mr. Cocks.) The witness did not think it 
was likely that a man, who would make a good district 
officer in the Indian Civil Service, would make a good 
Educational officer, and he thought that even on 
smaller pay men, who were interested in education, 
and who wished for lighter work, and greater leisure, 
would be prepared to enter the Educational Service. 

83.409. A British training was essential for members 
of the Indian Educational Service, and in the event 
of a native of India, with an English training, be- 
coming a member of the service, it would be necessary 
for him to return to England from time to time on 
study leave to renew his acquaintance with English 
methods and English ideals, and to study the improved 
methods and discoveries in bis own subject, and gene- 
rally to keep in touch with western thought and pro- 
gress. If the service was to be administered on 
western lines, some familiarity with western ideals 
was absolutely necessary. 

83.410. (Afr. Munro.) There was one Inspector in 
the Provincial Service. He was regarded as being 
of the same rank as an Inspector in the Imperial 
Service. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


M. Hunter, Esq., Principal, Rangoon College. 


Written statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment , being the corporate views of the members 
of the Indian Educational Service in Burma. 

83,411. The reorganization of the Indian Educational 
Service, 1893-96, had effects which were probably not 

780 


anticipated. The substitution for the four grades of 
a time scale, - 1312 ;., Rs. 500-50-1,000 with personal 
allowances of Rs. 100, Rs. 200-10-250 and R.s. 250-50- 
500, while it benefited a few men who would under 
the old rules have been kept longer in the lowest grade 
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on Its 500-50-760, did not increase tlio average pay 
of the' Service, but reduced it. The number of allow- 
ances was calculated on the cadres sanctioned in 1896 
with no provision for increase. In the last t*ent£ 
years the number of officers in the service has approxi- 
mntelv doubled, but the number of allowances is in 
most 'provinces unchanged. The result is the same 
ns if on the old scales the cadres bad been doubled, 
but the whole of the increase find been in the two 


lower grades. , . _ . ,, 

The Government of India recognised long ago the 
unsatisf actor}* character of tho present arrangements, 
and in 1909 framed proposals to remedy it. It is not 
necessary here to dotail these proposals, but it may 
be noted* that the Service was encouraged to hope that 
the new scheme would receive early sanction. Un- 
foreseen circumstances postponed such sanction, and 
the appointment of the Royal Commission on the 
Indian Services rendered a further postponement 
inevitable. Tho effect of those delays has been to 
inflict grave hardship on senior members of the 
Service. # . 

Tho proposals now submitted go further than those 
drafted by the Government of India in 1909, which 
did not contemplate any increase in non-effective 
charges; but strong reasons may be urged why tlio 
additional proposals should receive favourable con- 
sideration. Tlie Indian Educational Service is re- 
cruitcd from men of high academic distinction, most 
of whom have had some years 5 experience in edu- 
cational work at home, and so join later than men 
in other services after what really amounts to a longer 
training than is necessary for other departments. 
It is not just therefore that the Educational Service 
should occupy an inferior position in any respect. 


PROPOSALS. 


83,412. I. That the scale of pay he Its. 600-60-1,500 
and that twenty per cent, of the Service he 
placed on a higher scale of Its. 1,500—100— 1,800. In- 
crements of pay in each case should he annual . The 
new scale should be sanctioned, with retrospective 
effect, as was done in the caso of the Public Works 
Department and Imperial Forest Services, otherwise 
senior officers will benefit hut little. It is not con- 
templated that officers should receive in arrear the 
pay they would have received had tho proposed scale 
been in force when they joined, but that they should 
at once bo placed on that pay to which their service 
entitled them, e.g., an officer of sixteen years’ service 
on tho date when tlie new scale is sanctioned should 
at once proceed to Rs. 1,300. Similarly, an officer 
who is qualified for inclusion in tile higher scale 
should advance to Rs. 1,500 without working through 
the intermediate stages between his pay at the time 
when sn notion issues, and the maximum (Rs. 1 500) 
of tho lower scale. 


IT. That officers of the Indian Educational Service 
may retire on full pension after twenty-five years’ 
service , three years of furlough counting as service 
for pension as under the existing rule . * The conces- 
sion granted in Articles 403 and 404 of the Civil 
Service Regulations shall still apply to officers who 
take the superannuation pension at age fifty-five . 
I or purposes of all pensions the sterling value of the 
rupee shall he 2s. The last clause merely requests 
that the pension be restored to the value at which it 
originally stood at a time when the cost of living was 
far lower than it is to-day. Of tho Imperial Services 
recruited in England only the Educational Service 
and tho Police are required to do more than twenty - 
five years’ service for pension. 

111. That officers of the Indian Educational Ser< 
vice may have the option of retiring at age fifty oi 
any later age on the pension due under Article 47< 
of ihr Civil Service Regulations with the provisi 
« r ‘ m< ’ n * ,on cd that the sterling value of the rupe\ 
shall hr c.nletdntrd as 2s. Members of the Puhlii 
VNorhs Department, Telegraph Department, Iraperia 
Torcst Service, and Indian Medical Service all re 
-owe pension* at their option after twenty years 
*wrvtco, a concession which enables them to Retire n 
no ago very much lower than fiftr. (See Table I 

_ Th " tt ? rk f inspecting oflirars of tlio EducA 
tmnal Service involves travelling ns ardunrJ «« i 
turnon, A, h involved £„ th/ duties 


services mentioned : with the difference that whereas 
officers in those services fmd their travelling very 
much lessened as their seniority increases, an Educa- 
tional Inspector is required to travel as much in tho 
last as in the earliest years of his service. 

IV. That officers of the Indian Educational Service 
who have rendered three years’ approved service on 
the higher scale of pay shall be eligible for the extra 
pension of Rs. 1,000 allowed to certain officers of the 
Public Works Department and other departments 
tinder Article 475 of the Civil Service Regulations. 

V. That officers of the Indian Educatioyial Sci'vice be 
graded in the Tabic of Official Precedence as follows : — 

Those drawing Its. ’80D hut less than Its. 1,200 per 
mensem to be placed in No. 78 of tho Warrant. Those 
drawing Rs. 1,200 hut less than Rs. 1,(500 per mensem 
to be placed in No. 73 of the Warrant. Those draw- 
ing Rs. 1,600 or more per mensem to he placed in 
No. 69 of the W arrant. ^ . 

This proposal merely brings the service* into line 
with other services. It should be noticed that at 
present members of the Educational Service drawing 
Rs.’ 1,000 or less have no place in the Table of Pre- 
cedence. There is no other service in this unfavour- 
able position, and an undeserved stigma is thus cast 
upon the whole Educational Service. 

VI. That the Burma Allowance of Rs. 100 be con- 
tinued to all members of tlio Indian Educational 
Service in Burma whatever their pay. This allowance 
is intended to compensate for the greater cost of 
living in Burma compared with India, and the 
necessity- and justice of tho allowance are not removed 
by an officer’s promotion within the province. Tho 
recent Commission showed that Rs- 100 was in fact 
a very inadequate compensation. 

VTl. That in the event of either those alterations 
in tlie pay of other members of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service in Burma which were recommended in 
1909-10 by the Local Government to the Government 
of India, or those now proposed in the draft memo- 
randum or such others ns may be approved by tlio 
Royal Commission coming into effect, the proposals 
regarding the pay of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Burma contained in paragraph 10 of tho 
Director’s letter* to the Local Government, No. 13,103- ■ 


* Extract letter from J. G. Cnvcmton, Esq., if .A;, Director of 
Public Instruction, Burma, to the Secretary to the Government 
of Burma,- — No. 13103 — 24E.-50, dated the 1st November, 5909. 

*- * . * * * 

10, In the third portion of paragraph 8 of the letter of the 
Government of India it is indicated that the new scheme would 
entail a revision of the pay of the Director of Public Instruction 
in Burma. At present the initial pay of the Director of Pubfio 
Instruction in this .Province begins where that of the Senior 
Inspoct-or (if he is in receipt of a senior allowance) ends, namely, 
at Its. 1,500. The new proposals will enable members of the 
Indian Educational Service subordinate to the Director to attain 
to a maximum pay of Rs. 1,800, a sun: within Rs. 200 of the 
present •maximum of the Directoi*. Such a position is obviously 
anomalous and a revision of the Director’s pay will become neces- 
sary. Looking to the present and future importance of Burma 
and to the development of Education therein as well as to the 
expensivencss of living and the nature and quantity of the work 
that befalls a Director in this Province (the burden of which as 
compared with that devolving upon a Director in a Province like 
Bombay I am in a position to estimate) and hearing in mind the 
qualifications that the Government is entitled to require in the 
incumbents I suggest that the pay be Taised to Rs. 2,000 — 2,600 
per mensem. If it be objected that the acceptance of such a 
proposal would place Burma on a level in this respect with a 
major Province I would respectfully point out that educational 
developments and problems here, though no doubt different in 
certain aspects from those of other Provinces, are at least as 
important and make the same demands upon the capacity and 
energy of the officer concerned with them. It is scarcely feasible 
to appraise exactly the bulk and difficulty of the work devolving 
personally upon Directors in various Provinces but there is reason 
to believe that substantially there is not bo much difference as is 
commonly supposed ; the special difficulties and complications 
belonging to one Province will be absentrin another out their 
place is taken by others requiring an equal amount of time and 
labour for their proper understanding and Bolution. It has been 
tacitly acknowledged that the work of Inspectors in the Indian 
Educational Service though not uniform in kind throughout 
India 3 b such ns to justify a uniform rate of substantive pay. On 
the same basis it may bo suggested that the substantive pay of 
JJirectors of Public Instruction should be made uniform, special 
local allowances perhaps being permitted in addition in capes 
where an excess of work is indubitably established. Prom this 
standpoint comparison of the position of the Director of Public 
Instruction in Burma with other local Head of Departments 
beside being invidious becomes irrelevant and I have therefore 
refrained from undertaking it. 
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24 E.-50 of the 1st November, 1909, should also come 
into effect from the same date. 

VIII. That in regard to appointments to the post 
of the Director of Public Instruction in any province 
the ruling of the Secretary of State as contained in 
the Government of India’s Resolution No. 679-688 of 
the Home Department, dated the 12th September, 
1906, should be strictly complied with, and that no 
officer should be ajjpointed to the post of the Director 
of Public Instruction from any service other than 
the Indian Educational Service, unless no suitable 
officer of the Indian Educational Service were avail- 
able in the province concerned or in any other 
province. 

TABLE I. 


Approximate average Age of joining. 


Indian Educational Service (Burma) ... 27£ 

Indian Medical Service (Burma) ... 25^ 

Indian Civil Service (Burma) ... ... 24 

Indian Civil Service (old rules) ... ... 22 


Coopers Hill Men: — 

Public Works Department 
Forests 
Telegraphs 
Imperial Police 

TABLE II. 


i 22 
20 


53 ^ 

5H 

49 

47 


Average age , after twenty-five years > qualifying ser- 
vice, assuming that four years have been spent on 
furlough. 

Indian Educational Service (Burma) ... 

Indian Medical Service (Burma) 

Indian Civil Service (Burma) ... 

Indian Civil Service (old rules) 

Coopers Hill Men: — 

Public Works Department 
Forests 
Telegraphs 
Imperial Police 
N.R — Members of the Indian Medical Service can 
retire on first pension at age 46£ and Coopers Hill 
Men, in the Forests, Public Works Department and 
Telegraphs at 43, assuming that they take three years' 
furlough. 
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Mr. M. Hunter called and examined. 


83.413. {Chairman.) The witness was Principal of 
the Rangoon College. He joined the Educational 
Service in 1890 when the college was under the 
management of the Educational Syndicate, acting first 
of all as Lecturer in Chemistry and Physics and then 
in Chemistry. He represented the views of the officers 
of the Indian Educational Service, and the written 
statement put in represented the unanimous opinions 
of the members of the service as far as they could 
be ascertained. 

83.414. The witness considered that those members 
of the Indian Educational Service who were quite 
young had no present grievance with regard to their 
pay, but they desired that the time-scale should be 
extended beyond Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,500, with a higher 
grade from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,800, in which promotion 
would be made by selection. 

83.415. There were certain posts, now in the Pro- 
vincial Service, which might bo placed in the higher 
service provided that the holders were duly qualified. 
In the Rangoon College the professor of Mathematics 
was doing the same work as would be done by a pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the Indian Service. He 
thought it was anomalous that posts requiring the 
same work should be in different services. The only 
difficulty in grouping the posts according to their 
value was the cost to Government. 

83.416. The service would like the inspecting and 
professorial branches to be divided, leaving latitude 
in exceptional instances to the Government to transfer 
from one to the other, but such transfers should be 
very exceptional. 

83.417. The proposal that certain professors should 
be recruited on fixed salaries would not work well. 
Unless salaries were very high they would not attract 
good men. Professors at a fixed salary in the midst 
of a graded service might be dissatisfied at seeing 
men continually rising when they were not able to 
rise themselves ; but if by a substantial salary was 
meant a higher salary than the senior men now obtain 
it was quite probable the men would be satisfied with 
it. Scientific men would have to be given a very high 
salary, and even then there would be some difficulty 
in getting them to come to Burma. 

88.418. At present the qualifying service for pension 
was thirty years, so it was often impossible for a man 
to retire until he reached the age-limit. In most other 
services, when a man had earned his pension, he could 
retire, hut there was no provision in the Educational 
Service for a man to retire earlier than after 30 years' 
service. 

83.419. On blie subject of tlie" warrant of precedence, 
the witness said personally he had not experienced 
any difficulty himself, but he noticed in other services, 
such as the Forest, and to some extent the Police, 
men of practically the same standing in years were 
higher in precedence than men in the Educational 
Service. As a matter of fact the grievance had been 
to a largo extent corrected by a recent notification. 
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83.420. It was regarded by the service as a distinct 
hardship that the Burma allowance terminated at 
Rs. 1,000, and it was thought it should be continued 
throughout the service. 

83.421. Local knowledge was very important for the 
Director of Public Instruction, but it was more im- 
portant still that the officer should be a man in the 
Educational Department. 

83.422. Generally speaking, in the Rangoon College, 
all the professors were doing the same class of work. 
The English work was divided up amongst the English 
professors, who alternately took the senior classes and 
the junior classes. In Matkomatics one man, the 
lecturer, took the much lower work, while the other, 
a professor, was chiefly engaged in the higher work. 
In Chemistry the higher work was taken by a pro- 
fessor, while the witness himself took the second year 
classes. There was one Indian assistant professor, a 
lecturer in Mathematics, and he, with the professors 
of Mathematics and Pali, were the only Indians in 
the college belonging to the Provincial Educational 
Service. 

83.423. {Sir Murray Dammich.) In the Rangoon 
college there were professors in Pali, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Physics, Philosophy, and three professors 
of English. The Pali and Mathematical professors 
were in the Provincial Educational Service, the re- 
mainder of the professors being in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There was a Lecturer in Chemistry 
and a Lecturer in Pali in the subordinate service j and 
in the same service there was a Demonstrator of 
Chemistry, two laboratory assistants in Chemistry, and 
a laboratory assistant in Physics. 

83.424. There was a proposal in Rangoon to consti- 
tute a University, making the Rangoon college the 
basis. The college contained 410 students, and had a 
hostel attached to it accommodating 84, and also three 
rented houses which would accommodate 116 students. 
The officers in charge of the houses were in the sub- 
ordinate service, and none of the Indian Educational 
Service men lived at the college except the witness 
himself. 

83.425. ( Sir Valentine Chirol.) There was no pro- 
fessor of History in the college as no History was 
taught. 

83.426. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) There were no M.A. 
classes throughout Burma, but occasionally a student 
was taken privately by a professor. There were eight 
in the fourth year class of the Honours B.A. in 
English, three in Pali and one in Mathematics. In 
the third year class there were eleven taking English 
and three Pali. History was not a compulsory subject 
for the Intermediate examination. All the professors 
in the Indian Educational Service had European 
qualifications. 

83.427. (Mr. Sly.) With regard to pensions, there 
was a special rule allowing an officer to count his age 
above twenty-five for pension subject to a maximum 
of five years, but that allowance was only granted 
when a man retired under superannuation. If a man 
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joined at t went v-se veil he would have to go on until 
hr was fifty-five ’in order to retire on his pension. The 
nrono-.nl put forward by the service was that the 
period to be served for pension should be reduced to 
twentv-fivo years, and that tho special allowance m 
age beyond*” twenty-five should not count in that 
service ’except in cases of superannuation. 

83,423. In tho Provincial Educational Service there 
were two posts mi the professorial side. He would 
leave it to the Government to decide whether recruit- 
ment to them should bo by promotion from the sub- 
ordinate service or direct. The professor of Pali in 
the college was a teacher of Pali in the Government 
High School, and was originally in the subordinate 
service. 

83.429. (Mr. Chaubal.) Tho witness said there had 
boon no actual demand on the part of students for 
History, but many would take it if it was taught in 
the college. No representations had been made to 
Government on the subject. 

83.430. (*S'ir Theodore Mortson.) One of the profes- 
sors of the college was termed a professor of English 
and Historv, but he did not teach History. He was 
appointed in 1903, but the proposal for the x iost was 
sent up in 190G when the change in the regulations 
in the Calcutta University was not anticipated, and it 
was considered at that time that a man might be able 
to combine both English and History under the old 
regulations. The college was inspected by the Calcutta 
University, and if that body thought the college was 


inadequately staffed in tho matter of History they 
would prevent students being sunt up. The college 
had to be affiliated in special subjects and it was not 
affiliated in History, 

83,481. (Lord BonaXdshay.) The witness said that 
supposing a proposal similar to that put forward in 
the first suggestion in the written statement was 
granted, namely, that 20 per cent, of the service 
should be placed on a higher scale, ho would not ask 
that any of the personal allowances should continue. 

83.432. (Air. Cocks.) The witness was inclined on 
further consideration to suggest that the increment 
should for the first ton years by Its. 50 to Its. 1,000 
and then by Its. 100 to Its. 1,500 so that men might 
reach the maximum in fifteen years. A man after 
fifteen years would be qualified for promotion to tho 
higher ' scale if he were suitable and there was a 
vacancy. Under the present proposals it would take 
twenty years for a man to reach the higher scale. 

83.433. The witness considered that not only tho 
Director of Public Instruction should be given to tho 
Indian Educational Service, but that of ‘Deputy 
Director also. He had heard of no case in which it 
was proposed to put in an Indian Civil Service man. 

83.434. (Chairman.) The witness, said he did not 
propose that selection should be exercised from 
Rs. 1,000. to Rs. 1,500. He would run from Rs. 500 
to Rs, 1,500 automatically without any selection bar, 
the selection taking place after the Rs. 1,500 grada 
had been reached. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


O. M. B. White, Esq., Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Burma, 


lT r ritten Statement relating to the Education- Depart- 
ment, being the \ corporate views of the Members 
of the Provincial Educational Service in Burma. 

83,435. Of tho 18 members of tho Provincial Educa- 
tional Service, 14 wore present. 

The members of the Provincial Educational Service 
consider that recruitment for the Provincial Service 
should ho restricted ns far as possible to selection 
from the members of the Subordinate Educational 
Service. They believe that if this method were 
adopted it would have the effect of making the Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service more popular and it 
would therefore attract a superior typo of recruit to 
that obtainable under the present conditions of ser- 
vice. The existing cadre of the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service comprises 18 appointments and some of 
these, by the nature of the qualifications required, 
are practically closed to members of the Subordinate 
Educational Service. In order to improve the pros- 
pects of the Subordinate Educational Service it is 
recommended that the number of appointments in the 
Provincial Educational Service be increased by the 
inclusion of all Headmnsterships of Anglo-Vernacular 
Normal and Anglo-Vernacular High Schools and the 
post of Superintendent of the office of the Director 
of Public Instruction. 


83,430. (I.) Method of recruitment, — It is further 
recommended that the five appointments, viz-., 

1. Head Master, Government School of Engineering, 

Insoin, 

2 . Technical Instructor, Government School of 

Engineering, Insein, 

3. Professor of Pali, Rangoon College, 

4. Professor of Mathematics, Rangoon College, 

5. Lecturer of Mathematics and Physics, Rangoon 

College, 

be filled by selection, preference, however, being given 
to members of the Subordinate Educational Service, 
and that all other appointments in the Provincial 
Educational Service be filled by promotion of officers 
of the Subordinate Educational Service. 


S3, 437. (H.) System of training. — In view of th 
recommendation regarding recruitment stated h 
paragraph S3.43G, provision for further training seem 
to be unnecessary. 

83,435. (IH.) and (IV.) Conditions of service 
and salary.' — The members consider; — 

„ nU oncers should start from a salarv o 

n ^ p 7 - 7 scm , v \ sin S *>y annual increments o 
IU. -.0 to Rs. #00, and that the salary* should be rai SGt 


to Rs. 800 on tho completion of 15 years’ approved 
service*} * 

(b) that there should be two special personal allow- 
ances of Rs. 100 — 20 — 200, to be granted by the Local 
Government for approved service to selected officers 
of not less than 15 years’ standing ; 

( c ) that there should be a limited number of 
appointments corresponding to the listed posts of the 
Executive and Judicial Services. The officers 
appointed to tlieso higher posts should receive Rs. 800 
rising to Its. 1,300, the increments being annual; 

(d) that officers of the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice when stationed in Rangoon should receive a local 
allowance ; 

(c) that the officer holding tile post of Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction should receive a special 
allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem ; 

(/) that for the purposes of travelling allowance 
members of tlio Provincial Educational Service should 
be treated as officers of the first class. In this con- 
nection they would point out that officers of the 
lowest grade of tlic Provincial Civil Service drawing 
Rs. 300 per month when in charge of a Civil Sub- 
division enjoy the privileges of a first class officer, 
whereas Assistant Inspectors of Schools on the Baine 
salary whoso duties extend over at least a Commis- 
sioner’s Division are treated as officers of the second 
class ; 

( 0 ) that an officer of tho Provincial Educational 
Service holding the office of Inspector of Schools, 
whether substantively or temporarily, should be en- 
titled to the same daily allowance as that enjoyed by 
officers of tho Indian Educational Service in a similar 
capacity ; 

(h) the need of re-organization and improved con- 
ditions of service in the Burma Provincial Educational 
Service has long been recognized by Government, and 
proposals, approved by tho Governments of Burma 
and India, were submitted in 1909. In the ordinary 
course the scheme would have been sanctioned from 
the 1st April 1911, but circumstances seem to have 
arisen which caused a postponement. The appoint- - 
ment of tho Royal Commission has now rendered a 
further postponement necessary, and no improvement 
can be expected before the 1st April 1915. The delay 
will seriously affect many of tlio present members of 
tho Service. It is therefore urged that the improved 
conditions when sanctioned should have retrospective 
effect from the date on which the postponement took 
place. It is not contemplated that officers should 
receive arrears of pay, but that they should at once 
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bo placed on that pay to which, their service under 
tlie improved conditions would entitle them. 

83,439. (V.) and (VI.) Conditions of leave and 
pension.— The members have no proposals to add to 


those already submitted by the Director of Public 
Instruction in reply to tho Government of India’s 
letter containing certain proposed amendments in the 
Civil Service Regulations. 


Mb. O. M. B. White, called and examined. 


83.440. (Chairman.) The witness had held his post 
since May 1911. Ho was previously headmaster of a 
school, hut at that time (i.c., when he was appointed 
Assistant Director), he was officiating as an Inspector 
of Schools. He had had 38 years’ service. He was 
originally recruited to the service by being taken on 
as a very junior schoolmaster in the Government High 
School at Rangoon in 1880. He was appointed to the 
Provincial Service in 1905. Prior to that he was in 
the Subordinate Service. He had been partly edu- 
cated in Rangoon, and partly in India. He possessed 
no degree. 

83.441. His duties as Assistant Director were 
generally speaking to look after all the routine work 
of the office, and to assist the Director by putting up 
notes to him on important cases. The very important 
cases tho Director usually dealt with himself. For 
instance, if Government called for general proposals 
for spending large grants, the witness helped the 
Director in drawing np the details of them, but the 
general heads under which the Government would be 
asked to spend the money would be defined by the 
Director himself. 

83.442. Generally speaking, the written statement 
represented the views of the members of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service in Burma. It was drawn 
up at a meeting and accepted by those who were 
present. 

83.443. The Provincial Educational Service in tho 
witness’s opinion was not of an equal status with the 
Indian Educational Service; he thought it occupied 
a subordinate position. In tile majority of the ap- 
pointments he thought the work done by the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service was of a less important 
nature than the work done by the Indian Educational 
Service, but in a few instances the work being done 
was more or less on an equality. 

83.444. There was no feeling in his Service of 
grievance with regard to its relationship to the Indian 
Educational Service, with the exception of one member 
who considered that there should he no distinction. 
That gentleman, did not occupy a position in the 
Provincial Educational Service which could ho re- 
garded as of equal value to a post in the Indian 
Educational Service. 

83.445. The witness agreed to the suggestion that 
the Provincial Educational Service should be recruited 
from the subordinate service. It was the opinion of 
the members of tho Service that that should be the 
sole means of recruitment to the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. There had been cases of direct re- 
cruitment to tho Provincial Service other than by 
promotion from the subordinate service, but in the 
case of those appointments special qualifications had 
been required. For instance, at present the head- 
mastership of the Government school of engineering 
was held by a Public Works officer, who had heen lent 
to the Department. The appointment was a tem- 
porary one. Another appointment was that of the 
technical instructor of the school of engineering. 

83.446. The witness would not favour as an alterna- 
tive method of recruitment to the Provincial Service 
the appointment of good graduates from a college 
direct into the Service, unless there Were no men 
available in the subordinate service. He regarded it 
as important that an officer should have experience in 
the subordinate service first. 

83.447. The duties of a Deputy Inspector in tho 
subordinate service, and of an Assistant Inspector in 
the Provincial Service, were similar in nature, but tile 
Assistant Inspector had more powers than the Deputy 
Inspector, for instance, in giving boys passes, in 
giving school grants, in selecting teachers for salary 
grants, and so on. Very often Deputy Inspectors in 
the subordinate service officiated as Assistant In- 
spectors. There was not a great deal of difference 
between their duties. He would not favour the sug- 
gestion which had been made to the Commission by 
certain witnesses, that Deputy Inspectors should be 
incorporated into the same service as the Assistant 


Inspectors, because he thought, in the first place, it 
would make the Service much too large. With regard 
to the suggestion that, if such a scheme were adopted, 
a large number of the Assistant Inspectors might be 
dispensed with, and that the work could bo merged, 
the witness said he thought it was necessary to have 
Assistant Inspectors, because they were really of great 
assistance to the Inspector of Schools. In Burma 
Inspectors of Schools had large areas to administer 
and they needed such assistance. 

83.448. He thought better officers would be obtained 
by recruitment from the subordinate service than by 
direct recruitment, and that it would improve the 
subordinate service, if prospects were held out to men 
of their being able to join the Provincial Service 
from the subordinate service. 

83.449. With regard to the request contained in the 
written statement that members of the Provincial 
Educational Service should be treated as first class 
officers for the purpose of travelling allowances, the 
witness said that referred chiefly to assistant inspectors 
of schools, who felt that men of the Provincial Civil 
Service who were in similar positions to theirs, and in 
some cases in inferior positions, were allowed to travel 
as first class officers, while they were not. As a 
matter of fact, assistant inspectors of schools invari- 
ably travelled as first class officers, although they did 
not obtain a first class travelling allowance; they paid 
the difference out of their own pocket. 

83.450. The members of this Service had not con- 
sidered the point whether they would like to have the 
professoriate and the inspectorate recruited for 
separately. 

83.451. (Lord Ronaldshay.) The lowest paid man in 
the subordinate service got Rs. 15, and the highest 
Rs. 400 a month. It did not follow that distinguished 
graduates would have to start at Rs. 15; they would 
probably get posted to the top appointments. He 
agreed, however, that good men would not go into the 
subordinate service, with a mere possibility of being 
promoted to the Provincial Service, if they could 
enter direct into the Provincial Service. He thought 
the Provincial Service ought to be recruited almost 
entirely by promotion from the subordinate service, 
because he wished to see the subordinate service 
improved. If good men could be got into the lower 
service they would, by their experience, be of much 
more use when promoted into the Provincial Service 
than new men recruited direct into the Provincial 
Service. 

83.452. (iUY. Sly.) With regard to the scale of pay 
in the Department, the witness recommended an 
initial salary of Rs. 300 rising by Rs. 40 to Rs. 700. 
He thozight it was a good and reasonable scheme for 
a service that the maximum rate of salary should be 
reached in 10 years. He had in mind the fact that 
Provincial Service officers would serve in the sub- 
ordinate service for a certain period before going into 
the Provincial Service. 

83.453. The witness had not considered what 
appointments should be listed- He thought that 
there would he difficulty in listing appointments. It 
would be simpler and more satisfactory to allow a 
certain percentage of officers who were deserving 
the higher scale of pay instead of selecting certain 
posts. He said that by item C under the head 
(< Conditions of Pay and Service ” of their written 
statement the members of his service meant that there 
might be a certain number of appointments in the 
Indian Educational Service, which were usually held 
by members of the Indian Educational Service, listed 
for them, as was done in the Provincial Civil Service. 

83.454. (Mr. Fisher.) Such posts would be filled by 
officers of the Provincial Service who were deserving of 
them, and capable of doing the work. If such men 
were not forthcoming, the posts should not be given. 

83.455. With reference to the suggestion that five 
appointments should be filled by selection, and all other 
appointments should be filled by promotion, the reason 
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wbv that distinction was made was becauso it was felt 
that ill n 50 appointments could not ordinarily be filled 
from tlio subordinate service. Three of those appoint- 
ments wore now held by men who liad not come from the 
subordinate service. 

83,456. As to the question whether every other post 
nt present held in the Provincial Educational Service 
could in general bo filled by members recruited from 
the subordinate service, the witness said he should not 
say that all the appointments could be so filled, but as 
time went on, when the subordinate service was 
improved, lie thought the}' could. 

83,-157. (JUr. 3/adr/e.) The view oxpressod in the 
written statement with regard to recruitment was not 
based upon an opinion which was held in some quarters, 
and which had been held by the Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal, that the more passing of an 
examination for a degree did not give all the qualifica- 
tions it was supposed to give. The witness did not 
think the members took that view' qt all. The recom- 
mendation was made cxcusively with the object of 
improving the Service. 

83/158. Referring to the five appointmetns set out in 
the written statement, the witness said he did not 
expect to find a technical instructor, or a professor of 
Pali in the subordinate service, but if there was a man 
capable of holding those positions in the subordinate 

(The witness 


service, ha should bo given the preference. There were 
men in the subordinate service who had some kind nf 
University training. There wore ono I.M.A ten 
B.A.’s, and a large number of I.A.’s. His reason f or 
wanting the subordinate service improved was to 
encourage recruitment in that service. 

83.459. A starting salary of Rs. 300 was proposed 
because his colleagues considered they should be treated 
in the same way as the Provincial Civil Service, where 
the initial salary was Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 800. 

83.460. (Mr. Cocks.) With regard to the difference 
between the work of a Deputy Inspector of Schools and 
an Assistant Inspector of Schools, the latter was the 
superior officer, and inspected and checked the work of 
the Deputy Inspector, and controlled him in every way 
He also recommended action which the Inspector might 
take. 

83.461. The written statement as a whole represented 
his own personal views. Ordinarily he would say that 
recruitment should be from the subordinate service 
but he would not make it tlio only source of 
recruitments 

83.462. (Mr. Mnnro .) It would almost invariably bo 
the case that men promoted from the subordinate ser- 
vico to the Provincial Service were graduates. The 
majority of men in the Provincial Service at the present 
time were graduates. 

withdrew.) 


At Calcutta, Wednesday, 17th December, 1913. 


Present : 

The Right Hon. the LORD ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., d.b.o. (Chairman). 


The Bath, or Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sin Murray Hammick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sin Theodore Morison, k. c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

-Mauadev Bha5kah Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 

James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners : — 

E. E. Biss, Esq., Principal, Secondary Training College, Dacca, 
Jqgendra Nath Das Gupta, Esq., Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Abduk Rahim, Esq. 

Gopal Kbishna Gokhale, Ebq., o.i.e. - 
Walter Culley Madge, Esq., o.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 
Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.y.o. c.i.e. ( Joint Secretary ). 


W. W. Hornell, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


TWitt«n sfaiement relating to the Bengal Education 
Department . 

S3, 463. PREFATORY REMARKS . — The area of 
the Education Department of Bengal is wide, and its 
functions are diversified. This is true presumably of 
every Education Department in the world, for tin 
provinco of_ education is tho wliolo life of the com- 
munity. Vhnt, however, differentiates tho functions 
of the Central Educational Authorities in India from 
the Central Educational Authorities of practical!} 
all the other parts of His Majesty’s dominions — the 
States of the Commonwealth of Australia are. so fai 
as I am aware, the only real exceptions and then 
conditmns are very different — is that while , tho re- 
sponsibilities of tho latter are almost exclusively 
confined to control, guidance nnd supervision, the 
former have to Combine these responsibilities in ar 
intensified form with the direct administration of 
rtlucaUonal institutions of all grades. Thus the de- 
partment which the hierarchy of the Local Govern- 
ment and in a clearly defined relation of subordination 
thereto administers education in a Province like 
i * ruial consists with reference to one aspect of itf 
work of a Director and Assistant Directors, a Superin- 
tendent of Industries and Inspecting officers of all 
grades, and with reference to another aspect of iti 
Kntk of Print-ipn], am J Proffers of Trts .^d 


Technical Colleges, Head-masters and Head-mistresses, 
' scdhol teachers and special instructors, not to mention 
a whole army of clerks who are still included within 
the grades of the services, though it is now proposed 
that they should be formed into a cadre by them- 
selves. 

Tho organisation into a Government service of so 
heterogenous a collection of persons w F as bound to 
involve difficulties which have increased and will 
increase further with the development of the -com- 
munity, but there are certain difficulties inherent in 
the attempt to organise and administer not only 
education but educational institutions through the 
medium of a Government service, which are apt either 
t° bo _ overlooked altogether or obscured by tho 
repetition of unimpeachable commonplaces. Every- 
one ^ has an infallible receipt for educational short- 
comings, and as regards the critics of the present 
system of educational administration in India, and 
they are many both inside and outside tho ranks of 
the Educational services, each has his peculiar 
S^ie vance and his particular shibboleth. I shall 
allude to some of these in the courser of this memoran- 
dum. Meanwhile by way of preface I would venture 
to classify tho problem under three main aspects: — 

W M^hat arc the various functions which the Edu- 
cation ‘Department should attempt to perform with 
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reference to the spread and development of the 
education of the community? 

(2) What various types of officers are required for 
the performance of these various functions? 

(3) What are the conditions under which the various 
functions of the Educational Department will be 
most smoothly and effectively performed by the 
various types of officers concerned? 

Having stated the problem as it appears to me, 
I will deal first of all with the heads prescribed and 
then try and summarise my impressions. 

83.464. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — As to the 
Imperial Service, I was for three years Secretary of 
the Selection Committee which was constituted by the 
Secretary of State in 1910 to advise him with refer- 
onco to appointments. It would be superfluous foi’ me 
to describe the working of this system, for its methods 
must be well known to the Commission, nor can I 
be regarded as an unprejudiced critic, seeing that 
I had a good deal to do with the evolution of this 
system. Personally I think that it is as good a system 
as could in the circumstances be devised. Whether 
it has succeeded in securing for the Indian Educa- 
tional Service the type of officer that is really re- 
quired, time alone can show, but I do claim for the 
system that it made the openings of the Indian 
Educational Service known throughout the British 
Isles. I mention this, because I see that statements 
are even now made which amount to a suggestion 
that these appointments are still made in a hole 
and corner way. A recent critic said that it would 
be an advantage, if the vacancies were advertised. 
But they frequently are advertised, though very 
little comes of advertisement and a notice of every 
post is circulated to practically every institution or 
person in the British Isles, who might conceivably 
know of possible candidates. I admit that the result 
of all this is frequently a very poor field of selection. 
I do not admit, however, that it is any way due to 
the method of recruitment. 

Again, I have seen it suggested that the Local 
Government and not the Secretary of State should 
make the appointment, on the ground that the former 
must know the requirements better than the latter. 
The basis of this suggestion is clearly that the main 
field for recruitment of all posts should be India and 
not England, and if this he conceded, there is of 
course nothing more to be said. To this point I shall 
revert in dealing with No. 7 of the heads prescribed 
by tbe Commission. I would, however, mention here 
that an attempt is as a fact always made by the 
Selection Committe, in dealing with a particular post, 
to obtain the services, in connexion with the inter- 
view of candidates, of an officer with a knowledge of 
the local requirements. In the course of my three 
years’ experience of the working of the Selection 
Committee it was frequently possible to arrange that 
the Principal of the College should be on the Com- 
mittee which was interviewing candidates for a Pro- 
fessorship of his College, or that a Director of Public 
Instruction should attend the interview of the candi- 
dates for an Inspectorship in his Province. 

As to the methods of recruitment for the Provincial 
and Subordinate Educational Services, I have nothing 
which I wish to add here, though incidentally and 
with reference to the former I shall have to refer to 
the matter in dealing with head No. VII, paragraph 
83,469. 

83.465. (II.) System of training and probation. 

It is difficult to make any recommendation which 
could be applied uniformly to the service as a whole, 
seeing that the officers recruited are called upon to 
play from the time of their arrival many different 
parts. What may be desirable in the case of a man 
who is going to he, to start with, at any rate, an 
Inspector of Schools or a Head-master of a High 
English School might be unnecessary and even un- 
suitable in the case of a man who was going to be 
head of a Chemical Department or Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dacca. In the case, however, 
of all those who are appointed in England to inspectl 
ing posts or head-masterships which may be expected 
to lead on to inspecting posts, I hold strongly that 
they ought to have two years’ special preparation 
before coming out. The main object of this period 


of preparation should be the study of Indian lan- 
guages and India generally — and I imagine that such 
a place as the proposed Oriental School in London 
would be suitable for this work — but this work might 
well be combined with some special study of teaching 
and school systems which could be arranged without 
difficulty by the Board of Education under the exist- 
ing agreement between the Board and the India 
Office. I would go further than this and insist upon 
this preparatory period of study for all those under 
a certain age who were coming out in the ordinary 
course not to special posts) to the arts sides 

of Government Colleges. The scientist as a specialist 
might perhaps be exempted. I would also make this 
period of preparation in a real sense a period of 
probation. I can conceive of such an institution as 
the Oriental School in London, if it were used for 
the purpose above indicated, becoming a sort of 
centre for those who were interested in the educational 
problems of India, and I do not see why some expe- 
rienced officer -of the Indian Educational School, 
should not be made Director of Studies for the 
probationers for educational work in India. I would 
not advocate prescribed examinations which all pro- 
bationers must, pass before they can go out, but I 
would require the Director to submit reports as to 
the work of each and if he thought that a particular 
probationer was not really keen about India or likely 
to adapt himself to the conditions prevailing there 
his enthusiasm for his special studies would bo some 
index of this — he should be able to report to the 
Secretary of State who would consider whether the 
man’s services should not he dispensed with. I quite 
admit that under existing conditions, when men are 
frequently badly wanted at short notice and candi- 
dates are difficult to get at all, it would be impossible 
to introduce any such system. But unless Govern- 
ment changes its present policy, the development of 
education is bound to increase the demand for men 
and women to work in the educational field in India ; 
and if we may assume that it will continue to be 
considered desirable that at least a certain proportion 
of these persons should be British, it is, I think, 
high time that the recruitment and preparation of 
those who are to do educational work in India should 
be more clearly thought out and systematised. The 
number of Britishers really suitable for educational 
work in India and at the same time willing to come 
will probably always be small. It would facilitate 
the recruitment immensely, if provision could be made 
for selecting a certain number of candidates and 
placing them on probation every year or every other 
year, provided that the right persons were forth- 
coming. This would enable the Selection Committee 
to be practically always ready to snap up a good man, 
whenever they found him, whereas now, when a good 
man is obtainable, it not infrequently happens that 
there is no suitable vacancy available. 

The difficulty of any such arrangement is that a 
certain number of persons with special qualifications 
are required, but there will be for many years a 
considerable number of posts which require general 
intelligence and character rather than specific 
scientific knowledge or scholarship. The University 
system of which Dacca is a foretaste will perhaps 
increase the demand for specialists, hut then it seems 
to me that the introduction of this system may 
involve a considerable departure, as regards recruit- 
ment and _ terras of the employment, from the con- 
ditions which now prevail in the service as at present 
constituted. To this point I shall return. 

83,466. (III.) Conditions of service, and 
(IV.) Conditions of salary. — That there is a good 
deal of discontent in the Educational Department of 
Bengal is incontestable. This is, I think, due partly 
to conditions under which officers are required to 
work, partly to the inadequacy of the pay drawn by 
the more senior members of the service and to tbe lack 
of reasonable prospects; mainly perhaps, though this 
would not be generally admitted, to an undefined 
feeling of dissatisfaction which the more enthusiastic 
workers in the educational field tend to feel to a 
greater or less degree all the world over, but which 
is inevitably intensified in. India. 

The sphere of the educationalist’s activity is prac- 
tically co-extensive with life, and the material to the 
making or marring of which he in no small degree 
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contributes is the lives and characters of tho rising 
generation. This is the merest commonplace* but 
what is I think not always realised — in the nature of 
things it could not bo — is tho feeling of despair 
which seiV.es from time to time the most optimistic 
of those whoso work is education as to the value of 
their work* when in moments of depression they 
consider the appalling difference which always sepa- 
rates wJmt is from what might be. If lie is to count 
for anything, the man whose work is education is 
bound to be something of an idealist; a mere organiser 
may construct the necessary machinery, he cannot 
make education a living force. It is but natural that 
tho educational officer in India should sometimes feel 
sick at heart and very weary, for tho whole system of 
English education in India is of tho nature of 
an experiment. In the course of centuries of 
English development certain educational institutions 
have grown up, and certain educational conventions 
have been accepted. It is idle to expect that educa- 
tional arrangements which have produced certain 
results in England will produce similar results 
when transplanted to Bengal. In the course of 
transplantation those arrangements have under- 
gone vital, though perhaps imperceptible, changes, 
and the conditions under which they have 
to operate hero arc fundamentally different. And 
yet wo have little but English experience to go on, 
for the social and economic changes which arc taking 
place in Indian society are always extending the 
bounds of tho educational field, so that what would 
suffice yesterday is inadequate to-day, and as one 
difficulty is realised another appears. 

Moreover, an Englishman’s work in India is very 
much more his life than is the case with, say, a Civil 
Servant in London. Consequently a specific grievance 
or a general feeling of dissatisfaction which a mem- 
ber of any department of Government in India may 
fool colours his life much more deeply than it would 
m the case of a Government servant in England. If 
I am vague and general, it is because I only rejoined 
tho Indian Educational Service a few months ago 
after an absence of five years, and though during 
those years I was closely ill touch with members of 
tho service who were on leave, I know that there 
are others who are appearing before the Commission 
who are much better qualified to voice its feelings, 
what I do feel, however, is that apart from any 
S ? e< T*” C LS rjer, V lccs the conditions under which officers 
of the Education Department are called upon to work 
are not such ns to conduce to contentment or satis- 
faction Dmugh they may have the stimulating effect 
vmch difficulties produce on the more sanguine tern- 
peranients. My observations are written with the 
British anther than the Indian officer in view, not 
because I think that the point of view of the former 
is more_ important than that of the latter, but be- 

l ' am • ® nt " rn ?y moro in touch with the 
Britisher s point of view. 

Lot us take then the case first of all of a young 
Englishman who having had a successful career at 
1 * y H done s °me stimulating 

timm lV C °' pt \ n f appointmont°inlh^f Imlten Educa- 
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say in what ho shall teach. His business ib to train 
for certain examinations, over which he lias neither 
influence nor control, students whoso careers in after 
life depend, to an extent absolutely unknown i n 
walks of life in Great Britain, 'on their success in those 
examinations. Ho probably settles down, and Imvhm 
determined to make the best of it decs really llse f,{i 
though unostentatious work, but he is probably aW-s 
conscious of the pressure of a system which i s n ri i 
tic ally oxternal not only to himself but also practically 
to the college of which he is a member. * 

Again let us suppose that a man of tho same quali 
ficatioiis accepts at about tho same stage of his 
career an Inspectorship of Schools in tho Indian 
Educational Service of Bengal. Possibly he is an 
enthusiast on the teaching of some particular subject 
say English. He feels that the post in Bengal will 
give him the particular and general scope that he 
wants. He lands in India and is -sent to a Division 
of which ho is at once placed in charge, the HMi 
Schools of which it would take him 2 years to visTt 
He finds himself the centre of a vast machine re- 
sponsible to the central office for a system of Govern- 
ment schools, the addition of a rupee to tho wnees 
of one of the sweepers of which will involve him in d 
lengthy correspondence. The size of his province and 
the mass of administrative and business details are 
almost overwhelming to a new comer and small 
blame to him if with ever-growing dissatisfaction bo 
feels that the work which he really ought to to 
doing, namely, that of helping the teachers to expand 
and deepen the intellectual and social influence of the 
schools, is being more and more obscured in the mass 
of administrative detail. Moreover, neither the 
young Professor nor the young Inspector have very 
much in the way of advancement or change to look 
forward to. Both may’ well be doing, on tho day they 
leave India for good, work of precisely the same'grado 
and carrying precisely the same responsibilities as 
that which they took up when they first joined the 
service. In this respect the Indian Education De- 
partment is, I think, at a disadvantage compared 
with all other departments of Government. 

Personally I am inclined to think that more drastic, 
developments are called than are perhaps consistent 
with the continuation of the Education Department 
as it is at present organised. "With this I deal in para 
graph 83,469 below, but taking the service as it now 
is I feel strongly that tho pay of officers who have 
had more than 15 years’ service should be substan- 
tially increased. I understand that a scheme which 
was generally^ regarded as satisfactory was worked 
out and submitted to the Government of India, hut 
that is now held in abeyance pending the report of 
tlie Public Service Commission. But apart from tho 
increase of the pay of the senior members of the 
Education Service as suclr, I think that special pav or 
allowances should be attached to all Principalskips of 
Colleges. The improvement in the conditions of tho 
inspecting branch of the service depends upon tho 
lines upon which that branch of the service is de- 
veloped. I am inclined to think that the proper lino 
of development lies in the direction of having eventu- 
ally an Inspector of Schools in charge of each district 
and a series of Divisional Inspectors, i.e,, inspecting 
officers m general control of each Division, In making 
these suggestions, I am not thinking of European 
officers as apart from Indian officers, hut of tho 
general conditions of service which would apply 

eq SS I 4R7 an ?TT 1 J d i? Grent3 y t0 either. 

Conditions of leave, and (VI.) Oon- 
of .pension — Officers of the Indian Educa- 

C0 7 ne u " der the leave rules contained 
tbit ‘ Pw Civil Service Regulations. In, 
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than an officer of the Indian Civil Service. Officers 
attached to colleges get the benefit of vacations, but 
even in their case I can see very little justification 
for a silly little distinction of this kind. 

As regards pension — an officer of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service is subject to -the ordinary pension 
rules as contained in Chapters 15 to 18 of the Civil 
Service Regulations. According to these rules an 
officer entering the service at the age of 25 cannot 
under normal conditions retire with full pension with- 
out putting in 30 years’ service. A member of the 
Indian Civil Service can, however, in terms of 
Article 561 of the Civil Service Regulations retire 
after a service of 25 years only. Certain officers of 
the Public Works Department can retire after a 
service of not less than 20 years in terms of Article 
641 of the Civil Service Regulations. Similar advan- 
tages are enjoyed by the Forest and Geological Survey 
officers in terms of Article 476C. of the Civil Service 
Regulations. 

I hold that teaching work of all kind imposes a 
very considerable nervous strain, and I think it would 
certainly be admitted that certain administrative and 
inspecting officers of the Education Department have 
work as exacting as that of any officials in India. I 
hold that the minimum period of service after which 
an educational officer might he allowed to retire with 
full pension might well be reduced to 25 years. I 
would point out that this would not he a very exten- 
sive boon, seeing that a very considerable number of 
officers enter the service when they are more than 25 
years of age. 

83,468. (VII.) Existing division of the service 
into Imperial and Provincial.— The statement that 
Indians are practically excluded from the Imperial 
Service needs, I think, some qualification. It is true 
that the practice of transferring officers from the 
Provincial to the Imperial Service has not been re- 
sorted to for some years. Indeed transfers from one 
service to another could scarcely have been made as 
a reward for distinguised ability or good work, for 
some 7 or 8 years ago, if I remember right, Lord 
George Hamilton reasserted the principle on which, 
T believe, the Provincial Services were based, viz., 
that they were to be regarded as in all respects equal 
to the Imperial, the additional pay and better leave 
conditions enjoyed by members of the latter being 
justified mainly by the fact that they were serving 
out of their own country. The statement of equality 
will not bear the test of actual facts, and it has 
been contested over and over again ; but the relative 
position of the two services has never been clearly 
defined. I only mention this, because I think it is 
sometimes forgotten by those who are almost bitter in 
their denunciations of the present system, that the 
Provincial Educational Service was in origin the 
result of a desire to make more openings for Indians 
ill the Government Education Department. More- 
over the Secretary of State has always reserved to 
himself the right to appoint Indians direct to the 
Indian Educational Service. In 1901 the late Mr. 
Harinatli he was appointed by Lord George Hamilton, 
and since the creation of the Selection Committee in 
1910 two Indian candidates have been appointed to 
the Indian Educational Service, and one to another 
post connected with a college in Bengal which was 
recruited in England, though it has not yet been 
included in the cadre of the service. The selection 
Committee always considers the applications of Indian 
candidates who are in England along with those of 
other candidates, and I would strongly resent any 
suggestion that the applications of these candidates 
were not considered on their general merits. In con- 
nexion with any teaching post the Committee always 
contained some one who was recognised authority 
in the subject concerned, usually a University Pro- 
fessor, and naturally a great deal of weight was 
attached to his view as to the comparative merits of 
the applicants. It is preposterous to suggest that 
such persons would he willing to give their time and 
trouble to adjudicating between the merits of candi- 
dates, some of whom were not really to he considered 
at all because they belonged to a certain race. 

I quite admit that the present position is undesir- 
able, and I quite understand the feelings of resent- 
ment to which it gives rise. It must he galling for 


an Indian who is teaching up to the highest standards 
of University work to he in a position of permanent 
inferiority to the newest comer from England, even 
though he (the Indian) may possess the same or even 
higher academic qualifications gained in Great 
Britain. Moreover I quite agree that in the sphere 
of University work, if anywhere, there should not ho 
distinctions based on anything hut proficiency in the 
subject concerned and general efficiency. But at 
present we have not got any institutions where the 
conditions of a European University prevail. Per- 
haps we maj T have in the future, and I am inclined 
to think that in the organisation of such institutions 
on true University lines lies the solution of the 
present difficulty. To this point I shall revert. In 
the meanwhile and by way of trying to elucidate the 
present position I will mention some of its difficulties 
as they appear to me. 

Presumably the Indian most aggrieved by tlie 
present position is he who has gone to Great Britain 
and has passed with credit through a British Univer- 
sity course there. Very likely such a man will appear 
at the Civil Service Examination; but if he is not 
successful, he will try and obtain, admission into the 
Education Department. Under existing conditions 
he will probably go to the Board of Education and 
get his name entered as a candidate for a vacancy 
in the Indian Educational Service, but he has probably 
had no teaching experience and is not in a position 
to obtain any m England. This is a handicap, for 
though some young men have been appointed to the 
Indian Educational Service even in the last year or so 
direct from the University, the majority of persons 
recently appointed have "had some sort of teaching 
experience, and in choosing candidates for Professor- 
ships of Science the Selection Committee would never 
admit that a man who had not done some work in 
a laboratory since taking his degree was fit for such 
a post. Moreover there may not he any vacancy for 
which the Indian candidate could be considered 
eligible, and no one in London can tell him when 
such a vacancy is likely to occur, nor what chance he 
would stand did such a vacancy occur. But tho 
Indian candidate cannot afford to remain indefinitely 
in England, and so he returns to India, and then 
there is practically nothing hut the Provincial Service 
open to him; and if he once joins this, there is prac- 
tically no prospect of a transfer to tlie Imperial 
Service, 

Now practically all the services of Government con- 
tain Imperial and Provincial branches, and the former 
are recruited, I believe, almost entirely in England. 
But the difference between all these services and the 
Indian Educational Service is that whereas the latter 
recruit young men, all of a certain age, in a definite 
way, whether by examination or otherwise, for the 
services generally, the Indian Educational Service 
wants persons of different ages and with all sorbs 
of different qualifications and recruits not for the' ser- 
vice generally, though every officer has to undertake to 
do an3 r thing he is told, but with reference to special 
vacancies. Consequently it is very much more difficult 
in the case of the Indian Educational Service to ar- 
range a system which will attract British candidates 
and at the same time not debar Indian candidates. 

For I take it that the Imperial branches of tho 
Indian Public Services generally are recruited in 
Eugland, because it is assumed that it is from 
England that on the whole the most suitable candi- 
dates will be obtained. If then our system of recruit- 
ing the Indian Educational Service is to be re- 
organised, the first question which must he answered 
is whether it is still considered to be desirabl© to 
recruit a certain proportion of Englishmen for educa- 
tional work which Government is undertaking, or 
whether when the paper qualifications are much the 
same Indian officers can ho regarded as ’equally effec- 
tive; in other words should the general principle 
be not to recruit a Britisher, except for such occa- 
sional posts as obviously require a combination of 
academic qualifications and experience which is not 
likely to be found in an Indian. As to the answer, 
the average Englishman will probably feel quite 
honestly that, seeing that the system is in origin and 
conception English, a college or a school working 
under that system is more likely to approximate to 
its ideal, if it is conducted by an Englishman or 
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Englishmen on the lines of all that is host and most 
permanent in English educational traditions. Very 
possibly an Indian would honestly think otherwise. 
But the point on which it seems to mo that thorn 
might to be no doubt whatever is this. If it is 
decided that- the participation of a certain proportion 
of Englishmen in the educational work of Govern- 
ment is desirable, the basis of this decision is tlio 
conviction that such an arrangement is in the best 
interests of India. For three years I was engaged 
continuously in the work of recruiting candidates 
in London for educational posts all over the British 
Empire, and the outstanding feature of the present 
situation is that at present the demand exceeds the 
• available supply. It is absolutely contrary to the 
facts to suppose, as is sometimes suggested in India, 
that there is a class of persons in England who look 
upon the Indian Educational Service as a sort of close 
preserve. There is no such class ; and if there were, 
its pretensions would he unheeded. If Government 
decided to-morrow that they would recruit no more 
Englishmen for educational work in India, the deci- 
sion would perhaps be regarded in certain circles in 
England as a mistake, and bo commented upon as 
such, but I should he exceedingly surprised if it 
evoked from any quarter a single word of protest 
on the ground that Englishmen were being deprived 
of openings. 

Granted that is desirable — and I do not think that 
it admits of serious controversy— that the most capable 
Indian officers should lie enabled to serve alongside 
their European colleagues on terms of equality, a 
further question which would have to be faced is, 
how far preference should bo given ns between Indian 
and Indian to those who possess European qualifica- 
tions. My own view is that promotion should depend 
more on tried capacity and less on preliminary paper 
qualifications. After all a man’s University attain- 
ments arc more an earnest of what lie may he expected 
to do in after life than a guarantee of what he actu- 
ally will do, and as educational standards are revised 
in India, so ought the scope, to which those who have 
received nil their education in India can look, to be 
widened. I quite realise that those who have gone 
to the trouble and expense of obtaining European 
qualifications should receive some special consideration 
on this account, but there ought to bo room in the 
Government educational system for those who have 
not been to Europe as well as for those who have, 
and though tho latter should perhaps ho allowed for 
tho present at any rate to start ahead of the former, 
tho former should not be debarred from rising by 
virtue of tlieir capacity to tho top. 

83,469. CONCLUDING REMARKS. — Amidst a 
great, deni which is ha filing in tho present educational 
situation in Bengal one thing is certain, and that is 
that things are moving rapidly. Communities which 
previously held more or less aloof are crowding into 
schools and colleges. Tho University of Calcutta, 
which was until recently practically' an examining 
body, is taking up the additional functions of a 
teaching body, and a teaching and residential Univer- 
sity has now been designed. Obviously the paramount- 
need of the moment is for men, be "they Indians or 
Europeans, strong and wise enough to guide the 
enthusiasm oF the moment into the paths of true and 
permanent development. The future then of the 
Educational Service is a matter of no small moment, 
but unfortunately, so far at least as progress is con- 
ditioned by the "recruitment of inen from England, 
the need of India comes at a time when Government 
service in India generally and especially the Educa- 
tional Service is not popular. The Commission are 
doubtless aware of this and have considered its causes, 
hut I venture to attempt to analyse the problem as 
I have ,Mx>n it, because my observations in connexion 
«ith this phase of the difficulty have suggested certain 
possible lines of reorganisation. 

There arc a great many more openings now for 
young Englishmen who have been through the Univer- 
mIjos of Great Britain, especially Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. It would be superfluous to dilate on a fact 
which the Commission have no doubt carefully 
examined. The extension of the Civil Service and 
of the work of local authorities* in England* the estab- 
lishment and expansion of the Universities not only 
in Great Britain but also throughout the Self- 


Governing Dominions (and the process is now j 
> ng to, tho Crown Co'lonics, c.g., Hong-Koalf «' 
recognition of the value to a business concern of '! 
man of some education (ono important tradiiie r,n 
m India recruits its European staff almost entirir 
from Oxford and Cambridge) the growth of journal 
and the generally increased and increasing interSt 
winch is taken in England in social problems and tlm 
organisations which this interest is 'calling into oxkl 
once, are all factors in the situation. Tho result of 
this is that it is not common to find a man who W 
had a successful University career at a " loose end ” 
Moreover, though there may he, and indeed frequently 
are, men who have had fairly, perhaps very successful 
University careers, but who after two or three yem 
of educational w ork see no very great prospects before 
them and so are willing to consider openings in India 
it cannot be sound tlia-t the service should have to 
rely for its European recruits on these who come to 
India because they have nothing to look to in' Europe.* 

- “ Non tali auxiiio, non defensoribns istis. Temmis 
eget.” \ 


The hope of the future lies in the possibility of 
educational work in. India appealing to the best ‘pro- 
ducts of British Universities as something for which 
it is worth while forsaking one’s own country. So far 
as educational work under Government in India is 
concerned, I unhesitatingly assert that this appeal is 
not at present effective. 

I have before me a. letter which I recently received 
from a young man who is now a Fellow of his college 
in Oxford, and a person of great influence among 
under-graduates and the younger generation gene- 
rally, and who is himself, exceedingly interested in 
India. As Secretary to the Selection Committee in 
London, I had done my best to interest him in tlie 
recruitment of men for the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and had arranged that notices of all vacancies 
should he sent him. He now. writes as follows: — 
<{ But further about the whole business of the Indian 
Educational Service — I keep receiving the circulars 
and notices of the posts for which you put my name 
on tho list — but really you know I am not sure it 
is much good, until I get a bit clearer about inner 
conditions and needs. I mean this — -there is such a 
shortage in the educational world at homo (owing to 
increased Civil Service, business, etc., posts) that I 
do not think that there is really any. earthly clianco 
of getting men up to a best standard, unless they 
are men with some additional motive which is in some 
sense religious.” 


Men will come to missionary colleges in India who 
would not dream of entering the service of Govern- 
ment, not I think because they hope to make converts 
to Christianity, but because of the greater scope for 
personal “ethical - influence, and initiative, which a 
missionary college affords. -It is not of course true 
that there is 4 no scope at a Government College for 
work of this kind, but, to quote again from the writer 
of the letter referred to above, it is almost impossible 
to persuade people that it is so, “ since the old regime 
has so ingrained into the popular intelligence tho 
idea that the Government servant must he a carefully 
sterilized machine.” 


It seems to me inevitable that such should ho the 
attitude of a certain class of voting' Englishmen wlir) 
would probably do fine work in the Indian Education 
Service if they could be persuaded to -join it. It is 
n, S . . think the result of the reaction against tile? 
mechanical ideas of education which once prevailed 
and which were perhaps almost, at their zenith when 
the foundations of the present educational system in 
India were being laid. The young Englishman of this 
typo wants more scope for personal influence.* 'He * 
*? ot H of cptirso to some extent in the- source of 
the Government of India, as Government Colleges in 
India become more largely residential. Such an in-' 
as , * ho P*>Pos«l University of Dacca should 
U , Bu<> P rcco,1 <x>h'ed notions dio hard, 

ndrerfusinJ * ,oc ^ ™ orfV than' -a few official notices 
dentin! 77 ^ ‘ v ’ ac ? n c«» at a new teaching and resi- 
University in India to bring home to the 

tempfated geMCrftt? ° n that c5lnn g cs are now con- 

* 3ie fIes j re of a certain type of young English- 
men for opportunities of getting to know his students. 
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to live near them, of share in their games and amuse- 
ments, must not obscure the vital importance of the 
intellectual appeal which a man who is really an 
authority in, and an enthusiast for, his subject 
should make to his students' in his lecture room, 
even if he does not know them personally. If 
University education in India is to be a reality and 
not a mere name, there must be men, perhaps not 
very many, who either are or are likely to become 
recognised authorities in their subjects. 

Now it is obvious that it is exceedingly difficult 
to tempt a man of this type from Europe to take 
up a permanent appointment in India — the engage- 
ment of distinguished Professors to come and deliver 
a certain number of lectures for a University in 
India is clearly no parallel — -he wants a certain 
atmosphere which cannot be reproduced in India, at 
least not in a day. No man can possibly be a recog- 
nised authority in his subject, immediately or shortly 
after lie has taken his degree, and as things are now, 
his chances of developing in India will be curtailed, 
if lie comes out too young, and thereby misses or 
shortens Iris period of work under the most stimulating 
conditions. I am not thinking for the moment of the 
difficulties -which the recruitment as members of a ser- 
vice of men of special qualifications and more advanced 
age involves, but of the possibility of such persons be- 
ing of set habits, possibty recluses, who, however 
much they might approve of it in principle, would 
not perhaps easily adapt themselves to the life of 
social intercourse, by which the young man of the 
typo above referred to would set such store. Intel- 
lectual ability is found in many different type of 
character, and it is hopeless to try and bind a genius 
down to a particular mode of life. I do not suppose 
that any one attempting to recruit a specially quali- 
fied Professor for an Indian University would confine 
himself to a particular social type; but I take it that 
if an Indian University is to be successful, it must 
look forward to the time when its highest academic 
posts will be filled from within the University itself. 
It seems to me therefore that, while the importance 
and indeed the necessity for securing for this work the 
type of young man wlio will play football with the 
students and live in a hostel should be fully recog- 
nised, it would be a fatal mistake to exclude others, 
who were not perhaps of this type but who might 
become real authorities in their subjects. There 
should he room in a University for all classes, and to 
a man whose main interest in life is the study of a 
particular subject, that subject is likely to prove a 
hard task mistress not allowing much leisure for other 
things. 

As regards the relations of officers of the Indian 
Educational Service with those of the Indian Civil and 
other services, my experience has been that when the 
officers of the Indian Educational Service arc brought, 
into close touch with officers of the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, whether the point of contact be that> between 
school inspecting officers and district administrative 
officers, or that between officers of the Central office 
and the Secretariat, their relations are as a rule most 
cordial. Tn a big place like Calcutta the work of the 
officers of the Presidency College does not bring them 
much into contact with members of other Government 
departments, and there is sometimes perhaps a ten- 
dency on the part of the former to keep to*themselves, 
one of the results of this isolation being that the 
Educational officer is sometimes apt to harbour 
towards the Civil Servant as such that sort of feeling 
of resentment which ct a superior person,” especially 
if you do not know him, is apt to provoke. I am not 
in a position to say whether tlicte is any justification 
for this feeling or not; it is obviously impossible to 
generalise in a matter in which personal experience 
and temperament are the main factors. I think _ it 
well, however, to mention this, because the probability 
is that the feeling would entirely disappear, if those 
whose position is at least the better defined, realised 
that it existed. The real root of the difficulty is 
probably the fact that an academic as apart from an 
official atmosphere does -not exist in India. Whether 
an academic atmosphere can ever be created is one 
of the questions of the future. 

There is, however, a more serious cause of ill-feeling. 
India is practically administered by the Civil Service, 
and as education is part of the general administration 


of the country, the Education Department is in a 
sense administered and controlled by the Civil Service. 
The subordination of the .Education Department to 
one of the Secretaries of Government, and the inter- 
vention between the Director of Public Instruction 
and Supreme Executive Author it}' not only of a 
Secretary to Government but also of an Under- 
secretary and an office, has been the subject of a good 
deal of criticism and discussion in the course of the 
last five or six years. It is not my intention to revive 
this controversy. I have given the matter considerable 
thought, and I do not altogether agree either with 
the critics or the defenders of the present arrange- 
ments. T allude to the controversy, because there is 
undoubtedly a feeling that the officers of the Educa- 
tion Department do not get altogether a fair field. 
This is the burden of an anonymous pamphlet which 
was recently published and circulated widely, and a 
very considerable number of possible candidates for 
the Indian Educational Service whom I saw when I 
was in London asked me whether it was true that 
officers of the service were in a position of undesirable 
inferiority. Indeed there was sometime or three years 
ago the subject of a special correspondence between 
the Secretary to the Oxford University Appointments 
Board and the Selection Committee. 

What are the general lines of improvement? At 
this point it is, I think, necessary to draw a dis- 
tinction between those who will be engaged in Univer- 
sity teaching and those who will be doing the 
administrative or controlling work of the Education 
Department. The great need for the former is greater 
freedom and a wider scope. University education as 
that term is now understood cannot be carried on 
under a system of detailed syllabuses imposed by 
Government, even though these syllabuses may be the 
work of experts. The man who gives his life to the 
study with others of a certain subject — and that is 
the true- relation between a Professor and his students 
— demands, if his work is to be vital, that when he 
becomes head of a University department ho shall 
bo allowed within reasonable limits to direct the 
teaching work of that Department and as a corollary 
to this that his effoi-ts in the direction of his student’s 
studies should not be frustrated by the examinations. 
Moreover a University in the true sense of the word 
will not very easily fit itself into a system of departs 
mental or bureaucratic organisation. It seems to 
me to be very necessary to realise this, now that a 
system of teaching and residential Universities is 
being framed. The Professors and other officers of 
the University must be Government servants, and it 
is essential that Government should have final control 
over the University’s actions, but, subject to this final 
control, such a University as the new Dacca Univer- 
sity should be master in its own house and arbiter 
of its own destinies. Under no other conditions, so 
far as I can see, is real University education possible. 
I would have no departmental control whatever, and 
though the officers of the University might for con- 
venience sake belong to the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, I would have them, while they were working 
for the University, seconded for the service of the 
University. 

The great need of the inspecting and administrative 
side of the Education Department is the improvement 
of the general conditions under which officers are now 
required to work. The present machinery cannot 
tackle efficiently the loads with which it is called upon 
to deal. Henco rush and strain and the sickening 
consciousness of bad work. Incidentally of course 
until school education is organised and improved, 
Universities in India are very largely an idle dream. 
Inspecting officers, provided they work under possible 
conditions, can do something. Training colleges, 
provided that they are in vital touch with the work 
of the schools, can do perhaps even more. But what 
is needed to start with is a, general and living recog- 
nition of the essential importance in the development 
of the community of a. sound school system. In theory 
this would be admitted generally, but in practice 
every "Veil qualified Indian who takes up educational 
work wants to work in a University college and not 
unnaturally, for schoolmastering even in the service 
of Government is scarcely a career, and the inspecting 
of schools means a great deal of weariness and little 
thanks. 
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It has often been suggested lately that the Univer- 
sitv teaching branch of the Educational officers of 
Government should bo entirely separated from the 
school teaching and inspecting branch and personally 
l do not see how the monitors of the staff of a teach- 
ing and residential University can bo borne with 
:tn 3 * advantage or moaning in the same service as 
Inspectors of Schools who nro ancl must ho at least 
to some extent, officers engaged in a particular branch 
of the general administration of the country. I am, 
however, doubtful whether it would not under pre- 
sent conditions to sound to divide the Universities 
and the administrative and controlling branch of tho 
Government Educational Service ns it were into two 
water-tight compartments. Both sides might profit 
hy tho occasional transfer of a man from on© to the 
other. Uinve not worked the suggestion out in detail, 
but it- seems io mo that a solution might bo found in 
a proposal which I have thrown out above, namely, 
that all officers might bo regarded as members of 
the. Education Department, hut that they might bo 
seconded for s<?7*vicc under a University. 

I started by classifying tho problem under three 
main heads : — 

(u) The functions of tho Education Department. 

(b) The various typo of officers required. 

(c) The conditions under which the various types 
of officers should work. 

I nm conscious that I have not settled any of tlie 
questions which arise under any single ono of these 
heads. I hare discussed some of the functions which 
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the Educational officers of Government are now 
attempting to perform; and have attempted to ii,d{. 
cate in outline some of tho conditions under which 
they aro now working. Speaking quite generally 
tho conditions under which tho various functions 
would be most smoothly and effectively performed aro 
those in which each individual officer* would have the 
greatest opportunity for developing his own capacity 
and powers of initiative and for the exercise of per- 
sonal influence. This may to true more or less of 
all spheres of work, but it must ho pre-eminently 
true of educational work, for the education which 
ono human being gets from another is nothing more 
than tho result of tho interaction betw een two minds. 
From the practical application of this truism to the 
problem before us, I do not extract any conclusion 
move definite than that there is no remedy which can 
b© applied equally to the whole area of the educa- 
tional activity of Government in India. University 
teaching needs handling in on© way; the adminis- 
trative problem needs handling in another. Thoro 
is, however, ono point in connexion with’ tho latter 
which should b© clearly grasped. It is one thing- for 
a central office to control and. supervise education; 
it is quite another thing to combine this with tho 
direct and detailed administration of a number of 
educational institutions. Tho regulations necessitate., 
a good deal of reference to headquarters, and as 
things are now the tendon C 3 r is to swamp, the centra! 
office with administrative . detail to the prejudice of 
the exercise of its supervising and guiding respon- 
sibilities. 


Mr. W. W. Hornerl called ancl examined. 


83.470. (C7t airman.) The witness came out to India 
in 19012, and was for a short time at the Presidency 
College ns a Professor of English. He was then made 
Inspector of European Schools, and, after having held 
that position for a few years, was for two years Assis- 
tant Dorector of Public Instruction. In 1908 lie went 
to tlio Board of Education in London, and there in 
1910, in addition to his other duties, became Secretary 
of tho Selection Committee, constituted by the Secre- 
tary of State, to help liim in making appointments to 
tho Indian Educational Service. 

33.471. The witness found when lie cam© to the 

Board of Education in 190S that it was the practice of 
tho Secretary of State to refer certain special appoint- 
ments, involving technical qualifications, to the Board 
of Education for their advice. Later on this proce- 
dure was made general, and orders were passed con- 
stituting a Selection Committee, the nuceliis of which 
wns tho witness as Secretary, and his chief at tho Board 
of Education, Dr. Heath, Director of Special 
Enquiries and Reports, as Chairman. When a 
vacancy was reported to the Indian Office, tho India 
Offico informed the Board of Education, and the 
Special Enquiries Branch then found out all it could 
about the vacancy and prepared an announcement, 
which was circulated to the Universities and to any- 
one who would he likely to know of candidates. Parti- 
culars were also sent to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, which acted with the English Board of 
Education in the matter. A member of the Scotch 
Education Department wns a permanent member of 
the Selection Committee. In that way a field of selec- 
tion was secured, and a certain number of candidates 
were chosen for interview. A special Interview Com- 
mittee was constituted ad hoc , consisting of the Chair- 
man, tho witness, a representative of the Scottish 
Education Department, and a representative of tho 
India Office. If it were a case of a professional 
appointment, some professor of tho particular subject, 
such tat Sir IVjlliam Ramsay in connection with 
Chemistry, wns also invited to help, and if anyone 
from tho particular province, who had knowledge of 
the local conditions of the post, could be obtained, he 
aha co-opted on. the Committee. The Committee then 
interview the candidates, and lnnde its recommenda- 
tion to the India Office. The Committee as such did 
not see that the appointment was advertised in all the 
educational institutions of Great Britain; that 
depondedr-t; this Board of Education in consultation 
with tto swoltish Education Department and the India 
Office. By methods some 1,200 or 1,400 candi- 


rates’ names were gathered together for appointments 
to posts not only 7 in India, but in the Crown colonies 
and sef-governing dominions. Tlie Committee as a 
committee was satisfied that tho advertising was . 
adequately carried out. The witness could suggest no 
improvement on the present system, although he 
admitted that the field of recruitment at the present 
time was very frequently not satisfactory. He attri- 
buted that partly to the fact that far fewer peoplo 
were going in for educational .work and partly to the 
unpopularity of the Indian Educational Service, 

83.472. The present leave reserve in tho case of 
Bengal was inadequate. If young men of 25, or over, 
could be placed on probation in England, and be 
alowed to carry on their studies, this would improve 
recruitment. In this way a certain number of people 
could be bed in reserve in the anticipation that tlioy 
would bo required in the following year or so. 

83.473. During his time a considerable number of 
Indians had applied for appointments in tho Indian - 
Educational service, some of whom had very good 
academic qualifications, and some of. whom had not. 
Very few of them had anything more than the ordi- 
nary University qualifications. 

83.474. He did not attribute tli© difficulty as to 
recruitment to the age-limit at all. A good deal of 
latitude had been alolwed in the matter of ago in the 
last few years. Some people had been recruited at the 
ag© of 23,, and some well over 30. There was no best 
age for a man to come out to the Educational Service 
in India. Everything depended on what appointment 
the recruit was going to fill. If ho was going to be the 
head of a Scientific Department, the more experience 
he had had in England the better. If lie was going to 
fill tho post of an Inspector of Schools, he ought to 
come out fairly young, blit not under the age of 25, 

83.475. It was necessary ordinarily to keep the pro- 
fessorial and the administrative sides of the service 
separate. There might, however, ho cases in which 
interchangeability would be expedient, and Govern- 
ment should have discretion in the matter. 

83,470. It was difficult to maintain a service ovgaui- ; 
sation of Professors. On the other hand, it would not 
be practicable to introduce a system of non-service pro- 
fessorships for short periods for the ordinary college 
w ork. At the same time, if ^ there was going to be 
evolved a type of University in India similar to that 
in Europe, it would be possible to bring University 
Brofessors out on probation, and if they gave satisfac- 
tion to give them a chance of permanent service. He 
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would bring them out either on a fixed or an incre- 
mental salary. He did not think if they were brought 
ont on an incremental scale for a long period it was 
equivalent to bringing them into a service. A person 
could be recruited to be head of a Scientific Depart- 
ment on special terms, and the fact that those terms 
were incremental would make very little difference. 

83.477. He agreed generally with the scheme of the 
Bengal Government which proposed that there should 
be a definite distinction as between the administrative 
and the professorial side of the service, the administra- 
tive being under the. Director of Public Instruction, 
and the professorial under the University with a paid 
Vice-Chancellor. He thought the whole question of 
University organisation required very careful con- 
sideration in the light of experience in other countries, 
such as Germany, where somewhat similar problems 
had to be faced. He was also inclined to agree to the 
recruitment of Professors Keing in the hands of the 
University, but lie was not sure that this was essential. 
Universities of the Dacca type might be organised 
under the Imperial as apart from the Local Govern- 
ment. By that system it would he easier to make inter- 
changes of appointments all over India. 

83.478. As to the suggestion that not only the 
recruitment but the general control of teaching should 
come under the management of the University, the 
witness said that at present the teaching was very 
largely controlled by regulations which * were 
sanctioned, in the case of Calcutta, by the Government 
of India. They were only administered by the Syndi- 
cate, and controled to a certain extent by the Senate. 

83.479. He agreed with the general conclusion that, 
as at persent constituted, the Provincial Educational 
Service was a heterogeneous service. The majority of 
its posts should he regarded as superior, and a few 
only as inferior. On the collegiate side the line could 
be drawn between professorships on the one hand and 
lectureships and demonstratorships on the other. On 
the administrative side at present only additional or 
second Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors were in- 
cluded in the Provincial Educational Service. All the 
lower inspecting posts were in the subordiate service, 
and also all head masterships of Government schools 
other than what were called collegiate schools. There 
were thus only 28 officers of the inspecting staff and 
head masters, as against 99 of the teaching staff of 
colleges in the Provincial Service. This made it 
difficult to decide where exactly the line was to he 
drawn as regards the inspecting staff. He was not at 
all prepared to admit that a Deputy Inspector of 
Schools, who was in charge of the middle schools and 
practically of the primary education generally of his 
district, should be relegated to a post of inferiority. 
On the other hand, if all Deputy Inspectors were to be 
put into tlie higher service, this would have to become 
a very large one indeed. 

83.480. The difficulty about the Deputy Inspector 
was tliat, though lie was doing definitely less respon- 
sible work than, and was in every way subordinate to, 
the Inspector, he was the representative of the Educa- 
tional Department in his district, and was the officer 
who was in touch with the District Board. His posi- 
tion was therefore one of considerable responsibility, 
and it was important to safeguard his interests. The 
question of the organisation of the services was apt to 
be treated from the point of view of collegiate educa- 
tion alone. If a man went into collegiate education, 
he could expect fairly soon to he a Professor. There 
was no reason why a Deputy Inspector should fare 
worse. Perhaps the work of the two men could not 
be compared, but, if it could, he was not prepared to 
say that one was inferior to the other. 

83.481. The witness then said that recruitment to the 
superior service should not necessarily be confined 
to men appointed from England. There should be 
opportunities for those who had done good work in 
the Provincial Educational Service in India, and 
who had not gone to England. At present it would 
probably not be advisable to recruit Indians direct 
from Indian Universities without their having had 
any European training; but in the future, if Indian 
Universities improved, this objection might cease to 
hold good. 

83.482. The witness then said he should prefer that 
the rate of pay for the European-recruited officer 


should not be higher than that of the Indian-recruited 
officer, but he did not see how this could be justified. 
AVliat was paid to a man to bring him from England 
was really what he could be got for, and this was in 
fact more than the market value of the locally 
recruited candidate. It was not easy to get away 
from this central economic factor in the situation, and 
it seemed necessary' to recognize it in some form in 
any arrangement which might be made as to salaries. 

83.483. The present salary of Inspectresses in 
Bengal was inadequate. Inspectresses should be 
recruited on the same terms as Inspectors, but they 
should not go up to the same maximum. A range 
of salary from Its. 500 a month to Rs. 1,000 would 
be satisfactory 7 . This branch of the service was in 
its infancy. In time it might be desirable to increase 
it, but at present there was a sufficient number of 
Inspectresses. There had been a considerable addition 
to the Assistant Inspectress’s staff. Tlie appointment 
of an assistant to the Chief Inspectress, to take her 
place in the event of her going on leave, or falling 
ill, would be desirable. 

83.484. Officers from missionary’ colleges very’ sel- 
dom applied for Government service. 

83.485. ( Lord Donalclshay .) There were disadvan- 
tages in appointing University 7 Professors to a regular 
Government service. For example, if there was a 
University at Dacca, and its Professors were members 
of a Government service, then their appointment, 
subject to consultation with the Council of the 
University’, would rest with the Central Government. 
Supposing a vacancy* occurred, and the Council recom- 
mended that a certain gentleman should be appointed 
to it, it would then he the business of the central 
office to consider whether the appointment was justi- 
fied in view of the claims of all sorts of other people, 
who perhaps liad never had anything to do with the 
Dacca University, but who, because of their position 
in the service, might justly* claim to be considered 
for the vacant post. This would lead to friction. 
The University oright to havo power in such matters, 
subject to any check which it might be thought 
necessary to impose. The fact that the man was a 
member of the Indian Educational Service would 
necessitate his being appointed not by tlie University, 
blit by Government. Again the people, who might 
be expected to be coining out to do University work, 
would probably 7 be of middle age, and w’ould not 
easily settle down under the sort of bureaucratic 
administration which prevailed in a service. In a 
word the disadvantage of a service sy r stem lay’ in the 
amount of control which Government exercised and 
had to exercise over its officers. 

83.486. It would facilitate recruitment if provision 
could be made for selecting a certain number of 
candidates and placing them on probation every year 
or every other year, provided that the right persons 
were forthcoming. At present the Selection Com- 
mittee experienced practical difficulties in this respect. 
Perhaps it would hear of some man, who was anxious 
at a given moment to come to India and who was a 
person of suitable qualifications ; but it was impossible 
to say’ what vacancies there would be, or whether there 
would be any at all, and consequently a likely officer 
^vould be lost. On the other hand, he could quite see 
the difficulties in working such a system. 

83.487. The Provincial Service was intended to be 
a service co-equal with the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, except in regard to pay ; but that intention had 
not been carried out in practice, and, as a matter 
of fact, it was now a subordinate service. The sub- 
ordination bad come about owing to inconsistencies 
which had been allowed to creep in. For example, 
if the two services were co-equal, there could be no 
justification for giving members of the Provincial 
Education Service allowances when acting in the 
Indian Educational Service. He did not know how 
this practice arose, but it was passed by the Accoun- 
tant-General under the Civil Service Regulations, 
the idea being that such members of the Provincial 
Educational Service were acting in posts of greater 
responsibility. Again, if a man came to the Presi- 
dency 7 College, Calcutta, in the Indian Educational 
Service, he became Senior Professor in his particular 
subject, and was put over the heads of the Provincial 
Service Professors. For this there might be no defi- 
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„ito Government order; it would be more a matter 
for the interim! arrangement of the college. 

S3 4^ IIo himself favoured the recruitment of 
Indiansto the Indian Educational Service; because lie 
did not HUe that people, who did the same work, 
should he in two different services. In order to carry 
tbi 3 out he would incorporate a certain number 
posts which were now in the Provincial Service, in 
the Indian Educational Service. But though he 
would keep this road open, he thought that the best 
wav of advancing Indians to the higher service was 
by 'promotion from the lower service, whatever that 
was called. This was because the actual work done 
was a Far better test of any one’s capacity for teach- 
ing than mere academic qualifications. Generally 
speaking an Indian in ICnglnnd, however good Ins 
record, had absolutely no chance of getting any 
practice in teaching work. 

S3 489. (Sir Theodore Mori son.) The Secretary of 
the Selection Committee in England always wrote to 
the India Oflice for a list of any officers of the pro- 
vince which required recruits, preferably educational 
officers who were on leave. On its receipt the most 
suitable man available was invited to give liis assist- 
ance. It was not always possible in this way to obtain 
men who had local knowledge, hut ordinarily the help 
of quite the highest authorities was . got. Eor 
instance, while ho lived in London Mr. Giles had sat 
on the Committee in connection with all the Bombay 
posts, and the same remark applied very frequently 
to the Principals of the Indian colleges. There had 
always been on the Selection Committee some repre- 
sentative of the province, and generally an educa- 
tional representative . 

83,490. The list he had mentioned, of 1,400 names, 
was always kept up to that strength. There was a 
considerable number of Indians on the list. 


83.491. There was a difficulty in keeping in touch 
with men who had returned to India. The Selection 
Committee had made a general rule that they could 
only consider such candidates as could appear before 
them, and to meet the case of Indians returning to 
India did their best to interview them at a sort of 
general meeting before they left. The India Office 
had also made it generally known that it was open to 
the Government of India, or to Local Governments, 
to put- forward any candidates in India of whom they 
had knowledge. 

83.492. The Secretary of State would then either 
appoint the rnnn direct without reference to the 
Selection Committee, or ask the Selection Committee 
to consider his claims alongside of those of any other 
candidates for the post. 

83.493. There were 36 Professors in the Presidency 
College, of whom 10 were in the Indian Educational 
Service. He did not propose that the members of the 
superior professorial service should ho increased from 
10 to 3G all at once. Probably it would be desirable 
so to organize the teaching as not to have all the 
stuff on the same level, hut to have for the inferior 
class of work junior men who should not be called 
Professors at all. On this basis a considerable 
differentiation of pay as between the teachers could 
bo justified. There was certainly room in the organi- 
zation for a class of assistants, who might be given 
a chance of promotion to a professorship if they 
deserved it. In a word, liis idea was to retain in 
effect the Indian and the Provincial Educational 
Services, but to allow Indians to bo appointed direct 
to the former, and also to be placed there by promo- 
tion. The present grievance was due to the exclusion 
fro to the Indian Educational Service of certain 
o.ucers. who had fully justified their capacity for this 
distinction. There was no particular grievance in 
the i royifjciM Educational Service with reference to 
ttje initial salary nt which a man, who had taken his 
M.A. degree, was obliged to start his career. 

84.491. (M r . Chmthnl.) The opinion of the officer 
irom the province concerned was taken bv the Selec- 
tion Committee m England, not with regard to the 
technical qualifications of the candidate^ W ^ 




posts in the Educational Department should he 
recruited from men who had passed the Indian. Civil 
Service Examination. Even for purely administrative 
posts officers who had had some teaching experience 
wore to be preferred. By teaching experience be did 
not mean special courses at schools, but that a man 
should actually have been a teacher. He thought 
teaching experience was a most important element in 
tlio matter. He “would not object to a man, who had 
done exceptionally well at a European .University 
being appointed direct to the post of Professor or 
Mathematics in the Indian Educational Service, if 
such a post fell vacant. But ho would like to see 
the college work so arranged that a nian could join 
in some sort of assistant capacity and be promoter! 
to a full professorship after gaining experience. 

83.496. He would not advocate any system of train- 
ing for Indians in India and 'then sending them to 
England to qualify to act as Professors in different - 
subjects. Ho would not send Indians to England until 
they’ hud had a considerable amount of experience of 
teaching work in India. They would _ derive more 
benefit after five or six years’ teaching in India than 
if they went after only a few months’ special work. 
If a man joined in a sort of assistant capacity’, and 
did well, it was quite sufficient justification for liis 
being appointed to a post in the higher service. 

83.497. (Mr. Gohhalc.) Under the present system of 
recruitment it was quite likely that a certain number 
of men came out to India who were not the most 
suitable for educational work. There was no academic 
atmosphere in India at the present time. That was • 
due partly to the University’ system and partly to the 
fact that Englishmen were working out of their 
own country*. It would help to develop tlio atmos- 
phere, which he desired, if men stayed in India, and 
continued tlieir work there, instead of retiring to 
England. It would also help matters if steps were 
taken to find out the best Indians and to give them 
such advantages as might he necessary for developing 
their potentialities, hut it was not an easy thing 
always to find exceptional men whether European or 
Indian. 

83.498. (Mr. Sly.) In recent years the field of selec- 
tion in England had narrowed, and it was increasingly 
difficult to secure candidates for the Indian Educa- 
tional Service/ There was a great distinction in that 
respect between tlio field for Inspectors, and Profes- 
sors for particular classes of Professors. Eor example, 
a year ago the Secretary of State wanted a Professor 
of Botany for A limed aba d, and had to raise tile initial 
salary to Rs. 700 a month. There were only three 
candidates who came forward for the position, and 
that after a great amount of advertising. With 
regard to the inspecting posts on the other hand, if 
the India Office was content to take young men simply 
on tlieir academic qualifications, there was no great 
difficulty in getting recruits. There had been very 
great difficulty in recruiting head masters. 

53. 499. There had been no material deterioration in 
the academic qualifications of the candidates selected 
during the last 10 years. 

83.500. The causes of the unpopularity of the Indian 
Educational Service were not hard to discover. 
Educational work generally was at present unattrac- 
tive. He liad been told that not a single graduate 
who had left Oxford last year had put his name down 
for educational work in any part of the world. Then 
special to the Indian Ediicational Service were the 
actual terms and the idea that the service was inferior 
to the Civil Sei’vice. It would not help matters to 
recruit a large proportion of the College Professors 
foi short periods, and at fixed salaries, until tie 
reputation of Indian Universities was much more 
established. 

83.501. He had suggested that there should be two 
entrances for Indians to the Educational Service: 
one, by direct appointment by tlio Secretary of State 
in. England, and the other by promotion* from the 

rovinmal Service; but the number who came in by 
^io former ought to be limited because such candi- 

a tes_ would' not have bad practical experience of 
teaching . As a corollary to this the prospects of the 

roymcial Educational Service should ho such as 
would attract the host of the graduates of India- 
ror this an initial salary, of at least Rs. 200 a month 
was necessary. 
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83 j 5052. (Mr . "Fisher .) The witness was iu favour, 
at any rate for the present, of a European minimum 
in the Educational Service. He also contemplated 
in the near future a considerable increase in this ele- 
ment in the service. The question as to the extent 
to which this should he made in the college sphere 
could he settled only when it had been decided 
whether the present state of affairs as regards the 
Universities was going to be acquiesced in, or whether 
a move forward was to be con tern plated. In the case 
of tho administrative and school spheres, there was 
less room for doubt. These branches of the work 
had been, comparatively speaking, neglected, and 
there was room for a considerable advance. He 
would like to see more schools in Bengal in charge of 
European headmasters than was now the case. 
Without a sound school foundation the University 
system could never be really healthy. 

83.503. At present there were 51 teachers out of - 
the 94 members of the Senate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, and 9 out of 16 members of tho Syndicate. 
The Syndicate now dealt with a good deal of detail 
in connection with schools, recognised for the pur- 
pose of sending up candidates for the Matriculation 
Examination and matters of that kind, which might 
equally well be dealt with otherwise. If this were 
done, it would be possible to give to men who were 
engaged in the teaching work of the University more 
effective control of University matters. This in its 
turn would have a good effect on recruitment. Men 
were deterred from competing for appointments in 
India by what* they heard of the lack of scope for 
their energies in shaping the University courses. 

83.504. Too great stress could not be laid upon the 
need for a knowledge of the vernaculars in tho case 
of the Inspectors. These officers should have a two 
years’ training before entering upon their duties. 

83.505. (ill?'. Macdonald .) Inspectresses should be 
allowed either to take pension at an earlier age, or 
to contribute more than they now could to the Pro- 
vident Fund. 

83,50G. It would not be feasible to select young 
men, as possible Professors after the completion of 
their University course in India, to train them either 
in India or in England, and then put them into 
chairs or lecturerships. The proper course was to 
open up an educational field, in which Indians could 
be tested, and then to give them adequate opportuni- 
ties to rise as the result of that test. The present 
field in India was not wide enough and ought to be 
enlarged, but not to the extent of combining into 
one service all the so-called professorial posts in the 
Indian and Provincial Educational Services. Some 
re-adjustment would be necessary. For example, it 
would probably be possible so to organize the teaching 
staff in the Presidency College that in English there , 
would be not 8 Professors, but 1 or 2 Professors, and 
the rest lecturers. The word “Professors” had 
come to be used in a very promiscuous way in India, 
and this led to confused ideas. 

83,507. (Mr. Madge.) The character of the educa- 
tion given in Indian and European schools differed 
considerably, and an officer who had had experience 
only of the former would find difficulty in dealing 
with the latter. It would be of advantage if the 
Inspector of European Schools in one province had 
seen the problem at work in other provinces. 

83;508. The witness was not aware of a rule which 
provided that a teacher in a missionary college had 
to sever all his connection with the missionary enter- 
prise for three years before ho could be appointed 
to a Government post. 

83.509. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) There had been some 
progress in Muhammadan education in the last five 
or six years, especially in Eastern Bengal. There 
liad been recently a great awakening of the Muham- 
madans to the desirability of sending their children 
to the ordinary schools. There was at present a 
great demand for admission to high schools and arts 
colleges from the Muhammadans. 

83.510. It had been for years a standing order of 
Government that a certain percentage of the inspect- 
ing staff should bo Muhammadans. There had been 
a Muhammadan Assistant Director of Public In- 


struction appointed, the idea being that he should 
deal specifically with Muhammadan schools, and also 
look after the interests of the Muhammadans in the 
ordinary schools. This appointment had involved tho 
re-absorption into the ordinary staff of two special 
Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors. A representa- 
tion had been made about -this matter, and it was 
now under the consideration of the Government of 
Bengal. 

83.511. The duties of the Assistant Director had 
not at present been clearly defined, but be advised 
the Director on questions connected with Muham- 
madan education. He had as yet no specific admin- 
istrative duties. Previous experience of Muham- 
madan education was very desirable in the incum- 
bents of the post. 

83.512. No Indians had been appointed to the 
Selection Committee in England, but Sir Krishna 
Gupta had sometimes sat on it. He thought it would 
be possible to appoint to the Committee an Indian 
gentleman resident in London. 

83.513. There had been appointments made direct 
from the University to the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice in the last three years, but he did not think the 
number was more than 2 or 3. 

83.514. The experience required by Inspectors was 
that of English secondary schools. This was of value 
in India as a groundwork. Experience of the 
country was also necessary, but the essential thing 
was teaching experience. 

83.515. A European Inspector had never been ap- 
pointed Assistant Inspector in Bengal. Ordinarily 
the Inspectors’ posts in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice were those of Divisional Inspectors. The duties 
of a Divisional Inspector included the inspection of 
vernacular schools, but owing to the great number 
of high schools which lie had to see to, he liad 
little time for vernacular work. This could not 
advantageously be left entirely to the subordinate 
inspecting staff. The Divisional Inspector, as the 
mail in charge of the oducational development of the 
division, ought to supervise all branches of educa- 
tional work. 

83.516. All the Indian Assistant Inspectresses were 
in the Provincial Service. There was a large field 
for recruitment. No attempt had been made to ap- 
point Indian ladies as full Inspectresses, because at 
the present time there were only two posts of 
Inspectresses in the whole Presidency. He thought 
in time it would be an advantage to have Indian 
Inspectresses . 

83.517. (Sii' Valentine (Jhirol.) It was the witness’s 
view that until there was some radical change in the 
educational system of the country, no recommenda- 
tions could be made for the improvement of the 
general conditions of the Educational Service, which 
would be anything more than palliatives. It was the 
enormous importance attributed to examinations 
which had tended to distort the educational system 
of India by driving all teaching away from the 
broader atmosphere of the lecture into the memoris- 
ing of text-books. The most important thing at the 
present time in Bengal was to improve the secondary 
schools. They should correspond more closely to the 
public schools in England, and should give an educa- 
tion which was of some value in itself, and not merely 
lead up to the Matriculation examination. The 
6,000 students who had presented themselves before 
the Calcutta University in the last year had not really 
been made fit for the University course of instruc- 
tion. They did not ‘know enough English for this, 
and this defect was fatal. There was too great a 
tendency at present to teach English as a literary* 
subject, and not for the purely practical purpose of 
giving a thorough knowledge of the language. En- 
glish as a literary subject could only be taught to a 
few. Therefore, the important thing was to recruit 
teachers, who would be able to give practical instruc- 
tion in English, and not to trouble about men of 
great eminence to lecture on English literature. 

83.518. (Sir Murray , Dammick .) The witness 

thought that it was of great importance to bring out a 
large number of Englishmen to staff Indian secondary 
schools. He did not see how any good was going to 
be obtained from the present University system, mi- 
ll 2 
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less the students who came under its influence were 
really conversant with the English language before 
the Matriculation stage. This could only bo done by 
teaching the English language on something like the 
direct method. He desired Englishmen not only to 
organize the schools, but to improve the teaching in 
English. This might be nit expensive remedy, but 
the inonoy would ho well spent. 

83.519. There was one Inspector in Bengal who 
could not inspect all the high schools in his division 
in less than two years. To get over that difficulty 
the divisions ought to he sulj-divided. At present 
there was no proposal to do anything of the sort in 
Bengal. Inspectors only very occasionally- visited 
primary schools. This was wrong, but with the pre- 
sent staff it could not bo helped. 

83.520. A very large reinforcement of Europeans 
both as Inspectors and for the secondary schools was 
needed. Such men should be graded in the Indian 
Educational Service. 

83.521. There wore 38 Government high schools in 
Bengal, none of which were in chargo of Europeans 
except the high school attached to the Dacca Train- 
ing College. An essential part of the Government 
of India’s recent scheme for the improvement of 
.secondary education was a model school in each dis- 
trict in charge of a European. Witness held that 
there was room not only for European headmasters, 
hut for European assistant masters, his view being 
that n Europonn officer recruited for inspecting work 
could profitably start his career by teaching as an 
assistant master in a school. There were two train- 
ing colleges in Bengal for the training of secondary 
school masters. Those were in charge oF Europeans. 
It was necessary considerably to improve tho training 
side of the educational equipment in India : hotter 
developed training colleges were required. 

83.522. (Mr. Biss.) It would not make the rela- 
tions between the schools and tho universities any 
easier to have a paid A’lco-Chancollor, occupying tho 
same position towards Government as the Director 
now held. Nor would a Board of Education serve 
an}' useful purpose. 

83.523. (Mr. Gupta.) A largo part of the difficulty 

with regard to tho Provincial Educational Service 
arose from tho fact that tho Local Governments had 
not the power of making appointments to the Indian 
Educational Service. This might he remedied by 
giving them greater opportunities for making re- 
commendations, but the final power of appointment 
should be in the Secretary of State's hands. This 
procedure would be particularly convenient in the 
case of officers of the Provincial Educational Service 
who would not he known otherwise to tho Secretary 
of State. J 

53 .524. Provincial Educational Service officers 
ought to lie encouraged to take study leave. This 
was not, however, tho view of the India Office, and, 
so long as this attitude was maintained, it was idlo 
to press tho point. 


83.525. The members of tho Indian Educational 
Service were appointed on an agreement for two 
years in the first instance, and theoretically there 
was nothing to prevent a Local Government from 
sending a man away before tho expiry of this term 
subject to six months' notice, or the man might gtre 
similar notice himsolf, but as a matter of fact that 
was never dono. There was no real period of proba- 
tion. There was also a lack of real training. An 
officer, who was to do good educational work in India 
unless lie was a specialist, ought, to know something 
about tho country, apart from its languages, bofore 
ho camo out. 

83.526. The University had no control over tho 
work of the departmental Inspectors, hut the In- 
spector had some connection with the University bo 
account of his being called upon to inspect secondary 
schools for the purposes of recognition bj” the Uni- 
versity. Tho University's control ovor tho colleges 
was limited to the power of affiliation or disaffiliation. 

83.527. The number of boys in high schools con- 
nected with the Calcutta University was 162,000, of 
whom some 6,000 passed the Matriculation Examina- 
tion. That showed that a considerable proportion 
of tho secondary school population went on to a 
University course. In England the percentage was 
very much smaller. 

83,52S. It was difficult to estimate the amount of 
original work which was being done by the Professors 
in India. There were certain members of the -Pro- 
vincial Educational Service who were doing a great- 
deal in this line. Tried by the highest standards, 
their work would not be found wanting, and he would 
not object to transferring such men to the Indian 
Educational Service. 

83.529. The theory under which Presidencj* house 
allowances were established was that it was * more 
expensive for a European to provide himself with 
house accommodation in Calcutta than for an Indian, 
whoso homo might be in that place. 

83.530. (Mr. Fisher.) The colleges could not con- 
fino themselves to strictly University work unless tho 
high schools taught up to the Intermediate stand- 
ard. However desirable this might be, it was not 
at present practicable, because the high schools in 
existing circumstances found it difficult to work up 
even to the Matriculation standard. It was scarcely 
realized liow exceedingly badly paid and how un- 
attractive tho career of a school teacher was. Except 
in the Government schools, where the outlook was 
poor enough, tliero was no career at all. In a large 
number of the aided schools, and still more in the 
unaided schools, the salaries were so inadequate that 
the staffs consisted of young men who wished for 
temporary occupation preparatory to going in for 
tho Law or some other business. If tlie prospects of 
the school staffs were improved to sueli an extent 
,that tho teaching could he carried up to the Inter- 
mediate standard, there would be no objection on tho 
part of Indian parents to keeping their boys at 
school for a longer period, and this was in every 
way to he desired. 


(Tho witness withdrew.) 


M . C. AV oiu>s worth, Esq., Assistant Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 


15 ritfen Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment, being the corporate Memorandum of the 
Members, of the 7/idia it Educational Service 
Association , Bengal. 


83,531, (I.) Methods of recruitment. — (1) It 
desirable that the Service should bo made moro attra 
tivo amt better known. Not only should comple 
statements dealing with the pay, pension, work, et< 
of the S or vico he readily obtainable at British Ui 
verities, nut menus should be actively’ taken to dm 
attention to the Service and tho importance of tl 
work it i* doing. 

(2) It is- n point of fundamental importance that 
nigh standard m academic qualification should > 
upon <» . n fine mtf This is indisponsal 

m arenunt of tho senrdung onttiro of tho criticis 


(3) It is on this account also that it is absolutely 
necessary to improve the material prospects of the 
Service and in other ways render it more attractive. 

(4) Bettor co-ordination is required between the 
India Office and Educational institutions in India. 
For this purpose the co-operation of Principals of 
colleges should be invited when they happen to be in 
England. ^ In particular more care should bo taken to 
keep in touch with changing conditions in India. It 
sometimes happens when a particular appointment E 
made, that so long a time has elapsed since it was 
asked for by the Local Government, that circum- 
stances have quit© altered, and ' the appointment 
causes embarrassment instead of meeting a pressing 
need. 

(5) It is desirable, in tho interests of recruitment, 
that the Directorship of Public Instruction should bo 
T°r S PC ^* ^thout Qualification, for members of the 
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83.532. (II.) System of training and probation.— 
The Language test should be made more practical in 
tlie case of the Inspecting Branch of the Service. At 
the same time ampler opportunities should be given 
for language study during tlie first year of service. 

83.533. (III.) Conditions of service. — (1) More 
caro should be taken to give Professors in Government 
colleges affiliated to the Indian Universities an effective 
share in tlie administrative work of the University to 
which their college is affiliated. It should he recog- 
nized that well-qualified Professors in the I.E.S. have 
a claim to bo placed on the Senate of the Universities 
within a year of their taking up work. This is re- 
quired in the interest of University Education and to 
give duo weight in University affairs to the men 
brought to India on account of their special fitness to 
deal with such matters. 

(2) Tli© Director of Public Instruction should be 
made a Secretary to Government. 

83.534. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — (1) The 
ordinary pay for all members of the Service should bo 
Rs. 500 — 50 — 1,500. If exchange compensation allow- 
ance is discontinued, the initial pay should bo not less 
than Rs. 550. 

(2) Additional pay, at the rate of Rs. 200 — 100 — 500 
per mensem, should be granted to officers holding the 
following posts: — Principal ships of certain Colleges, 
a certain number of Senior Professorships, Senior 
Inspectorships of Schools, and Assistant Directorships. 
This addition to salary should be made whenever an 
official is appointed to one of the above special posts, 
irrespective of the number of years* service he may 
have completed. 

(3) Tf the scale of pay recommended in (1) be 
sanctioned, all officers should at once, without having 
to rise through annual increments, proceed to draw 
the rate of pay to which they would have been entitled 
if that scale of pay had been in force when they joined 
the Service. 

(4) The maximum leave allowance of £800 under 
Article 314 (o) of the Civil Service Regulations should 
be increased to £1,000. 

(5) Houses for educational officers should, in all 
eases, be provided, and special allowances in excep- 


tionallv expensive localities. We are in agreement 
with the statement of “ tlie grounds on which this 
advanced pay is advocated ** given in the Madras 
Written Statement. 

83.535. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The amended - 
rules which have been circulated by Government for 
opinion are accepted as satisfactory r 

83.536. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — (1) Optional 
retirement, on proportionate pension, after 15 years* 
service, should be allowed. 

(2) Full pension should be earned after 21 years* 
active service, due regard being paid to e< the con- 
cession granted in Articles 403 and 404 of the Civil 
Service Regulations.* * 

(3) An additional pension should be granted to 
officers holding certain special posts. We are in 
general agreement with the scheme proposed on page 8 
of the Madras Memorandum. 

(4) There should be formed a contributory Widows* 
Pension Fund with Government guarantees, compul- 
sory for all future members, optional for present 
members. 

83.537. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
imperial and Provincial. — While we welcome the 
presence of a proportion of Indians in the I.E.S., we 
are of opinion that for some time to come the Service 
should be mainly a European service. 

83.538. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service. — Steps should be taken to 
reduce the difference in relative prestige and position 
of the I.E.S. and I.C,S. This can he done most 
directly by improving the prospects of the I.E.S. But 
more than that is wanted. Another means is to give 
a better position in the table of precedence to the 
members of the Educational Service. Of later years 
tho I.E.S. has actually suffered in comparison with 
other services. This inequality should now be re- 
dressed and the I.E.S. approximated to tho I.CS.S. 
What is specially desirable is that high academic dis- 
tinction should in India carry with it something of 
the social prestige which it does in other countries. 


Mu. W. C. Wordsworth called and examined. 


83,539. (Chairman.) The witness was Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal and 
appeared for the Indian Educational Service of that 
Province. The written statement represented the 
unanimous views of tlie service in so far as the 
views of a large service could be unanimous ; there 
were differences in detail in the views of Inspectors 
and Professors, and also slight differences in the views 
of one Professor and another. 

S3, 5-10. One complaint was that the conditions of 
the service were not made properly known, but some- 
thing had been done of recent years towards remed}’- 
ing that defect. Eight- or nine years ago men,. who 
were well qualified and keen on coming out to India, 
failed to find openings, and it was their complaint 
that tho India Office had no machinery by which it 
could get into touch with those who wished to offer 
themselves for work in India. 

83, .541. It was a habit in certain quarters at present 
to disparage the status, academic and otherwise, of 
members of tlie service. He did not think it was 
•''justifiable to pick out one or two men, who liad not 
tho highest academic qualifications, and to compare 
them with some of the great men who had worked in 
India in the past. He believed tlie service was a well 
qualified service and was doing as good work in this 
country as English educationalists had ever done. 

83,542. The claim that Professors should have an 
eflective share in the administrative work of the 
University was made primarily on behalf of teachers 
in Government colleges, but to a certain extent the 
same would apply to teachers in other colleges. It 
was, however, fl difficult matter! to have a large 
number of colleges represented on such a small body 
as the Syndicate of the University. There was no 
Professor of a Government college now on the Syn- 
dicate except tlie Principal of the Engineering 
College at Sibpur, but there were three members of 
the Provincial Educational Service so situated. 


83.543. A Professor could teach in whatever way 
he liked, but he had no discretion in mapping out 
the course or in choosing his books. He wished to 
see greater elasticity in that direction, and this would 
be secured by having a larger representation of 
teachers oil the Syndicate. It would also help if the 
University could be allowed to prescribe its courses 
in the general way in which the University of Oxford 
prescribed the course for Greats. This change, how- 
ever, would probably imply action by tlie Legislature. 

83.544. If the Director of Public Instruction wer© 
made a Secretary to Government, he would be debarred 
from a certain amount of inspection work, which 
was now part of his duty, and some re-organisation 
of the department would be found necessary. At 
present there was at times difficulty in getting the 
views of the department before the authorities, but 
the real reason why the change was proposed by the 
Service as a whole was to secure the proper dignity 
of the Director and through him that of the service; 
in other words, the service desired that the Director 
should have the status and dignity of a Secretary's 
position. 

83.545. The present time-scale of pay should he 
allowed to run on np to Rs. 1,500 a month without 
any selection, and additional allowances should be 
given to the senior Inspectors. By this term was 
meant the officers of the greatest seniority in the 
service and of approved capacity. It was not meant 
to suggest that there should be a new grade of senior 
Inspector to have authority over the Divisional In- 
spectors. Such an organization was not needed. To 
obtain better supervision it would be preferable to 
split up the present unwieldy divisions into two 
Inspectors* divisions. Taking the Burfhvan division 
as an example, there ought to ho one Inspector for 
North Burdwan and another for South Burdwan, 
one having three Collectors’ districts and the other 
two. Each district should then be worked under the 
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Divisional Inspector liv two Assistant Inspectors, one 
entirclv responsible for secondary education and the 
other for primary education. If’ this were accepted, 
it would involve* tho abolition of the additional In- 
spectors, and the elevation of the Deputy Inspectors, 
responsible for primary education, to a status equal 
to that enjoyed by inspecting officers responsible for 
secondary education. The Deputy Inspectors in this 
case would have to be brought from the subordinate 
service and placed in the higher service. There 
would then bo a superior Inspector class, and a second 
class of Assistant Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors 
merged into one class, tho same class of man inspect- 
ing primary schools and secondary schools. Such an 
organization would be far more efficient than what 
was now in force. 

S3,54C. Of the officers in the Indian Educational 
Service only 28 out of 49 had completed tlieir ten 
years. It was a very young service, most of tho 
appointments having been made since November 
1907. This was due to a great extent to the large 
increase in the service of recent years, and also to 
the fact that Oxford and Cambridge did not encourage 
men to come out to India in tho Educational Service 
for two or three years previous to 1907. During the 
last six years there had been only about four 
retirements. 


83,547. If house accommodation was granted by 
Government, it did not follow that the houses should 
necessarily be rent-free, but they should be allocated 
to members of tho service. At present certain officers 
doing educational service liad tlieir houses rent-free, 
because they performed other work in addition to their 
ordinary duties, and he presumed that principle 
might lie maintained. The main point was to have 
suitably situated houses for officers, as there was great 
difficulty nt present, especially in Calcutta. 


83,548. A man who might retire after 15 years 
would probably continue doing t educational work in 
England, where liis Indian experience would bo useful, 
as, for instance, on the staff of a University. There 
were a certain number of tutors at Oxford who had 
had some service of on© kind or another in India. 
He thought the advantage to tho service lay mainly 
in the impetus it wound give to recruitment.' A man 
of 25, when asked to como into tho service, would 
hesitate if ho knew he had to he away from England 
for 30 years, but would not hesitate if he had 
the prospect of returning in a much shorter period. 
There was also tho advantage that if a man was tired 
of his work he would ho able to go. An educationalist 
who had lost interest in his work was of no value. 
On retirement the officer might he given a propor- 
tionate pension calculated on the basis of his having 
]>>*. so much deferred pay each year, tho proceeds 
being used in purchasing him an annuity. 


_^3,519 ; AYitli regnrd to \*acations, Inspectors and 
officers in the office had no holidays other than the 
ordinary furlough and the one month privilege leave. 
Officers in schools and colleges enjoyed the ordinary 
vacations and the long vacation in Bengal, which 
lasted from about 12th April to 2nd-or 3rd July; and 
in addition there was a month every year at Pinal 
times and about seven or eight days’at Christmas. 
He did not think tho work of the inspectorate wa< 
any caster during tho vacation. They were relieved 
from tho actual inspection of schools,* but if it were 
not for that relief they could not get ready theii 
reports and the various documents tliev had to pre- 
pare for the Director and tho Government. Aftci 
tlieir report work was done Inspectors were allowed 
to spend one month in Darjeeling entirely at tlieii 
own expense, which meant that tliev could* go up t< 
Darjeeling about the third week in'Mav. That had 
been in force only for one year. A r crv few officer? 
took advantage of tho month’s privilege leave unit 
it had accumulated to throe. 


83.550. The witness wished to see qualified India 
occupying an increased number of posts in the Indif 
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an Indian in the Provincial Educational Service 
Assuming that the highest posts wore all grouped fov 
gather, ho would advocate tho recruitment of Indians 
by promotion from tho Provincial' Service as tho 
ordinary rule. If Indians who possessed the neccs^nrv 
qualifications offered themselves they should bo re- 
cruited direct by the Secretary of State, but under 
present circumstances very few of that kind would 
be forthcoming. 

83.551. (Sir Murray JIammicf;.) A great many In- 
spectors were needed in Bengal, and a large propor- 
tion of them should come from Europe, because tliev 
needed a training which could only bo obtained there. 
A good number of secondary schools in Bengal should 
have a certain proportion of European masters. 
There was none at present except one attached to the 
Training College at Dacca, which was tinder tho charge 
of an officer who was in neither service. It was a 
good tiling to bring out officers as - school masters 
and then place them in t-lic inspectorate, as the 
oxperienco of a school master was very valuable for 
an Inspector. 

83.552. On the subject of the status of the Director 
of Public Instruction, the witness said in Bengal tho 
dignity attaching to .tho post was not considered as 
great as that attaching to the post of Secretary to 
Government. 

83.553. AYitli* regard to retirement, he would allow 
a man to retire at 15 years’ service without anv 
medical certificate. He believed officers in the Medical 
Service could retire after 17 years, and officers in the 
Ecclesiastical, Public AYorks Department, and Geo- 
logical Survey could retire after 20 years. 

83.554. AVith reference to pay, it* would be better 
after Tls. 1,500 to select men for certain posts which 
carried with them additional allowances. Assuming 
there were 50 men in the service, those special allow- 
ances might ho given to about S in all. There would 
not be discontent if a junior officer was appointed to 
be an Assistant Director. The post at present was 
held by a comparatively junior officer who drew a 
special allowance. If a senior man had shown him- 
self competent, he would naturally be holding one 
or other of the higher appointments. AVliatever 
system was adopted, there would be difficulties in 
Bengal in the near future owing to the fact that 
there were so many officers of about the same stand- 
ing. The system of allowances in Bengal had caused 
considerable difficulty, and created a great deal of 
soreness ill the service. Tho trouble could not be 
overcome by a system under which a certain number 
of appointments from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,800 were 
given by selection, without regard to tho appointment 
held by the officers. The allowances had been in 
existence for about 17 years, and had been invariably 
given by seniority, the question of merit never having 
entered into the matter. He still thought the 
system he had put forward was one giving tho best 
inducements. 

83.555. (ill?’. JMaclyc .) European schools suffered 
great disadvantages in comparison with Indian schools 
as regards recruitment to the Public Services. The 
European schools now felt that there was very little 
for which they could train their boys, and conse- 
quently were discouraged and their work suffered. 
Classes which were held in schools at Darjeeling to 
prepare candidates for the services had now been 
stopped because appointments had been closed. - 

83.55G. Theoretically it might be hotter to have aij[ 
the Inspectors of European Schools formed into a 
separate department, but there were serious difficul- 
ties in the way, the greatest perhaps being the 
geographical. European schools were comparatively 
few, and hundreds of miles apart in many cases and 
it would be necessary to keep a staff of inspecting 
officers, some of whom would do far moro’ travelling 
than inspecting work. In Bihar, the Inspector of 
the DNision inspected and controlled the European 
schools throughout the province. In Assam the 
Director of Public Tnstiuction was also cx-ojjicio 
Inspector^ of tho two or tlireo European schools in 
the province. If all tho Inspectors of European 
Schools were combined into one department and con- 
trolled direct from Simla, the objection might not 
bo so great. Erom a purely educational point of 
view this would probably* be tlie best arrangement. 
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83.557. There had been Anglo-Indian Inspectresses 
in Bengal wlio liad done very good service, but he 
should not like to say anything on the subject with 
regard to other provinces. 

53. 558. (Mr. Macdonald.'} The witness thought that 
officers could be trained as well in Scottish as in 
English Universities. In the history of education in 
India amongst those who liad done good work, were 
many who were graduates of Scottish Universities. 

83.559. The answer to the question whether English 
education was valuable to Indians only when given 
by Englishmen, or by Indians who had been trained 
in England, depended \ipon the exact functions which 
the service was expected to perform. If education 
was to be identified merely with the imparting of 
knowledge, the only considerations which should pre- 
vail were that men should be appointed, whatever 
tlieir race, who were best able to achieve this result. 
But if, by the introduction of English education, 
certain standards of outlook and certain connections 
between the pursuit of knowledge and the acquisi- 
tion of moral and practical capacities were implied, 
then he thought his inference held good that generally 
speaking the men recruited to the service should be 
men who had the point of view associated with the 
best English education. Even though he held this, 
he would not go so far as to say that no Indian should 
be appointed directly to the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice unless lie liad been educated at an English public 
school as well as at an English University; ho would 
rather say that lie should be trained in certain con- 
ceptions. There were plenty of young Indians who 
were being trained in India who would go to an 
English University and take their place there with 
practically the same point of view as English boys 
trained in public schools. 

83,500. (Mr. Sly.) There was no feeling in the ser- 
vice that there ought to be a minimum rate of fur- 
lough allowance. 

83.561. ( Sir Theodore Morison.) Circumstances were 
nioviug in the direction of having three Deputy 
Directors in the Director’s office, and he believed the 
organization of the office would be greatly improved 
in that way. 

83.562. (Mr. Biss.) The witness was in favour of 
some immediate concession being made to senior men 
in the matter of pay, pending the decision of the 
Government on the report of the Royal Commission. 
It was widely felt that something ought to be done to 
compensate senior men for the delay in introducing 
improved terms of service, which might have come 
into existence but for the appointment of the Com- 
mission. 

83.563. Status in India might be roughly judged 
hy the pay assigned to a post. When a civilian was 


appointed in Bengal to the Directorship of Public 
Instruction he drew at once the maximum of Ji 
Director’s pay plus a personal allowance of Rs. 250 
or Rs. 300 a month. 

83.564. (Hr, Gupta.) In Bengal at the present time 
there was one Assistant Director, one Assistant 
Director for Muhammadan Education, an officer on 
special duty in the Director’s office, who was prac- 
tically an Assistant Director, and a Superintendent 
of Industries. It would not be advisable to throw 
open to an Indian officer in the Provincial Service 
any of these appointments. He did not think a 
Provincial Educational Service officer could with 
advantage be appointed an TJnder-Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, and placed in charge of 
educational cases, because that would involve the 
Under-Secretary criticising the Director’s proposals. 
It was a large part of the Under- Secretary’s work to 
prepare cases for bis superior and that work could 
not be done without a good deal of criticism. 

83.565. There were about 12 house allowances in 
all, of which about 8 or 9 were sanctioned for the 
Presidency College. Very few of them were drawn, 
because the Presidency College men were either un- 
married or had their wives in England, so that some 
of the allowances had lapsed or were used for other 
purposes. The allowances were created to mitigate 
hardships felt by Indian Educational Service men 
working in Calcutta, and he did not think the Pro- 
vincial Service officers should draw them. The Indian 
invariably desired to be transferred to Calcutta, 
v Iiile the Englishman nearly always wished to get 
out of it; under those circumstances no additional 
inducements were necessary to persuade the Indian 
to settle down to work in that city, which was the 
intention of the allowances. 

83.566. The witness had been asked by a large 
number of men in his service to point out the un- 
satisfactoriness of the title of ct Professor,” which it 
was thought gave rise to considerable misapprehen- 
sion. The officers in the Indian Educational Service 
came out as u Professors.” and Indians immediately 
compared them with Kelvin, Huxley, and men of 
that calibre. The ordinary Englishman on the other 
hand, who had not been to a University, conjured 
up visions of seaside phrenologists or music-hall 
ventriloquists. Therefore the service suffered on both 
sides, because they were given a title to which they 
had no claim. They desired to find a title which 
would not raise too great expectations in the minds 
o.f the people amongst whom they worked and which 
would be intelligible. .The only title suggested to 
him had been <{ tutor of the college,” but he did not 
think any title was really necessary. A man might 
be a lecturer or teacher of history or a tutor, and 
snch titles would be quite enough for the Englishmen 
if they were approved by the Indians concerned. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Babtj Sarada Prasanna Das, m.a.. 

Written Statement* relating to the Education Depart- 
ment, being a Memorandum embodying the Corpo- 
rate opinion of the members of the Provincial 
Educational Service , Bengal. 

83,567. I. It is desirable that the two branches — 
Provincial and Indian — of the Superior Service be 
amalgamated into one Service. 

The Resolution of the Government of India on the 
reorganization of the Educational Services dated the 
23rd July 1896 stated in paragraph. 6 that the 
Superior Service would consist of two branches — one 
including all posts to be filled by persons appointed in 
England, which will be called “ the Indian Educa- 
tional Service ” ; and the other, including all posts to 
be filled by recruitment in India, will be known as 
“ the Provincial Educational Service.” In the course 
of a reply in the Imperial Council, Sir Antony 
MacDonnell (afterwards Lord MacDonnell), the then 
Homo Member, was pleased to explain that there was 


* Signed by Dr. P. C. Boy on behalf of the members of the 
Provincial Educational Service, Bengal. This written statement 
was subsequently modified by the supplementary and the further 
supplementary written statements, which follow. I)r. F. C. Boy’s 
own evidence will be found in paragraph? 83,675-83,710. 

780 


Officiating Principal, Hooghly College. 

no difference between the two Services except as re- 
gards the place of recruitment, and the same reply 
was afterwards practically repeated by the then 
Secretary of State in the House of Commons. It was 
this principle of equality which was virtually given 
effect to, in Bengal at any rate, by the provision of 
seven Pr incipalships of Colleges and four Divisional 
Inspectorships reserved exclusively for the officers of 
the Provincial Service (vide Bengal Government’s 
letter to the Government of India — General (Educa- 
tion) Department No. 717, dated the 28th February 
1894). In practice, however, the Provincial Service 
has come to be regarded by the Education Department 
as a subordinate Service, the newest recruit in tlio 
Indian Service being treated in many cases as senior 
to the most senior officer of the Provincial Service. 
This is probably due to the analogy to the Provincial 
Executive and Judicial Services, which are frankly 
subordinate to the Indian Civil Service, and also to 
the provision of acting allowances for the Provincial 
Educational Service officer officiating in the Indian 
Educational Service. The equality of the two Services 
was made quite obvious hy the Government appointing 
(1) Mr. Bruhl, a member of the Provincial Service, 
to the Principalship of the Sibpur Engineering 

H i 
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College, which has on its staff several members or the 
Indian Service; (2) Mr. Duke, a member of the 
Indian Service, to a Professorship of the Cuttack 
College, the head of which is Mr. Shaw, an officer of 
tU** Prnviuetal Service. TJipso two appointments leave 
no doubt whatever as to the original intention of the 
Government of Indin to attach the same status to the 
two Services. 


In proposing the amalgamation of the two Services 
we are only advocating an organization which would 
give effect to the intention of tho Government Resolu- 
tion referred to above, without tho possibility of n 
deviation that has arisen in practice. 


The great defect of the system under which the 
Provincial Service does not- actually 011303’ tho same 
prestige as the Indian Service, in spito of tho fact 
that several members of the former Service possess 
more distinguished academic qualifications and repu- 
tations, consists in this, that it supplies an object- 
lesson to our students in the colleges which is detri- 
mental to the interests of sound education. .For such 
invidious distinctions, based mainly on considerations 
of nationality, arc calculated to weaken tho students' 
self-respect. " It could never have been the intention 
of Government to introduce such a system. ffho dis- 
tinction that obtains now between the two Services is 
regarded by the members of the Provincial Service 
with a feeling of deep disappointment. 

The principle which led tho Government of India to 
recognize, in the above Resolution, the equality of the 
two branches of the Superior Service was mainly based 
on tho two following considerations: — 

(1 ) Tho respective officers of tlio two Services, work- 
ing side by side in colleges, have exactly similar duties 
assigned to them, in recognition of which under a 
Resolution of the Bengal Government tliev are uni- 
formly styled “ Professors.” Inasmuch as the Deputy 
Magistrates. Munsifs, and Subordinate Judges have 
altogether subordinate duties assigned to them, the 
Provincial Executive and Judicial Services are 
obviously differently related to the Indian Civil 
Service as compared with the relation which ought to 
subsist, and which was intended to subsist, between 
members of the Provincial and Indian Educational 
Services, 

(2) In the matter of academic qualifications the 
members of the Provincial Service have equivalent, 
identical, and. in some cases, even decidedly superior 
qualifications as compared with those of tho Indian 
Service generally. 


We venture to think that the members of the Pro- # 
vinrinl Service have been, on the whole, discharging 
their duties as efficiently ns the members of the Indian 
Service. 


IT. In order to attract distinguished graduates from 
European Universities, Europeans should be given a 
higher scale of pay , though the status of Indian and 
European officers should ho exactly the same. The 
one amalgamated Service should 'therefore consist of 
two classes of posts: (I) posts carrying full salary*, 
{2.1 posts carrying at least Jtlis or GO* per cent, of the 
Full salary*. Distinguished Indian scholars should 
however lie appointed on full pay* in India also. 

III. Posts of the former class will at present be held 
by the members of tlio existing Indian Educational 
Service, while those of the latter class will be similarly 
held by the members of the existing Provincial Service, 
subject to Hie following limitation : — - 

At least one-fourth of the full-salaried posts should 
he reserved for Indians of distinction, whether edu- 
cated in Europe or India. To the posts so reserved 
specially meritorious Indians who may he already in 
the Service lmt drawing pay on the lower scale should 
equally eligible for appointment. These appoint- 
ments should be made on tho recommendation of the 
Government. 


IV. The present proportion of tho cadre of tin 
Indian Educational Service to the Provincial Educa 
tinual Service is 1:3. This proportion should be re 
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VI. In the matter of special appointments, e.«. , 
Divisional Inspectorships, Principalships of College,^ 
tlio posts of Assistant Director and Director of Public 
instruction, thero should bo no distinction as between 
Indians and Europeans, a.c., these posts should Le 
open to all officers irrespective of appointments iu 
India or England. 

VII. Seniority of officers in any particular grade 
should bo determined by* tho date of appointment to 
that grade, and not by* the actual salary drawn. 

YIII. Tho scheme of amalgamation of tho two ' 
Services as they stand at present, if approved, should 
be> worked on tho following plan: — 

Thero are at present 52 posts in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service- and 160 posts in the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. In tho case of full-salaried posts men- 
tioned in paragraph II, the. initial pay* should fie • 
Rs. 500 rising to Rs.' 1)000 in ten years by annual 
increment of Rs. 50. Out of a total of 52 posts, 32 
posts should bo included in this time-scale. In tho 
case of posts with a lower salary*, tho initial pay 
should be Rs. 300 rising to Rs. G00 in ten years by 
annual increment of Rs. 30, Out of a total of IG0 
posts in the Provincial Educational Service,- 100 posts 
should bo included in the time-scale. 

On completing ton years' service all tho officers 
should he eligible for admission into a Graded Service 
constituted as follows : - — 



Pull Salary. 

• Lower Salary*. 

Grade. 






i JS - umber of j 
posts. | 

Salary. 

Number of 
posts. 

Salary. • 



Rs. 


Rs: 

V 

f> | 

1,200 

18 

■ 720 

IV 

fi 

3,-100 

IS 

810 

ITT 

5 

1,000 I 

15 1 

SCO 

II 

2 

1,800 

6 

1.0S0 • 

I 

1 

2,000 

3 

.1,200 


IX. Promotion from the ungraded to the graded list 
should he regulated chiefly by considerations of merit 
and not of seniority*. 


*$ 'upplcmcntary TTrificit Statement relating . to the 
Provincial Educational Service. . 

GENERAL REMARKS, 

83,563. Importance of the work of Education :d 
officers, and especially tho responsibility resting with 
teachers, are admitted on all hands. Professors in Col- 
leges have not only to train men for Public. Services 
and for the liberal professions, but they*, are also respon- 
sible for imparting sound education calculated to widen 
the bounds of knowledge and to build up the character 
of their students so as to make them, in tho words of 
His Imperial Majesty, ft loyal, manly and useful 
citizens.” Lord Curzon. in the course of his address 
delivered at the annual Convocation of the Calcutta 
University on the 15tli February, 1902, tlms referred 
to the gravity and responsibility of those who choose 
the profession of teaching : — te I turn to those young 
men who are going to he teachers of others. I pray 
them to recognise the gravity and responsibility of 
their choice. Rightly viewed; theirs is the foremost of 
sciences, the noblest of professions, the most intel- 
lectual of arts. .... The first thing I would 
have you remember, therefore, is that you are not 
entering upon as easy or an idle profession. It is the 
most responsible of all.” 

In view of the gravity* and importance of their work, 
only men of very high attainments • and character 
should he selected for service in the Education 
Department, and the conditions of service, salary, leave 
and pension should be sufficiently attractive. It is 
therefore essential that the following general principles 
should be carefully observed by Government : — 

(1) Elimination of considerations of nationality * — • 
In recruiting Educational officers, considerations <>f 
race or nationality should be altogether left out of 
account, as it is necessary to appoint tho best men 
available, to whatever nationality they- might belong. 

(2) Widening of the place of recruitment . — In re- 
cruit nig officers for the Superior Educational Service; 
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recruitment should not be confined to a particular pro- 
vince or a particular country. Best possible men, 
wherever available , ought to be appointed. 

(3) Appointment by Local Government. — Appoint- 
ment to the Superior Educational Service in India 
should be made by the Local Government in con- 
sultation with the Director of Public Instruction 
and the University authorities in India. This point 

be - ulore fll % explained under the head 

Recruitment.” 

( 4 ) Amalgamation of the Provincial Educational 
service and Indian Educational Service. — The Pro- 
vincial Educational Service, and the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, which are only two branches of tile same 
service, viz,, the Superior Educational Service, should 
be amalgamated, in order that the distinction which 
has now arisen in practice between the two branches 
may be completely removed. This point, to which I 
attach great importance, will he dealt with more fully 
later on. 

(5) Appointment of Indians* to the highest posts in 
the Education Department. ~ Qualified Indians 
(whether graduates of Indian or European Universi- 
ties) should be appointed to the highest posts in the 
Education Department, viz., Principalships of Col- 
leges, including the Presidency College, Divisional 
Inspectorships and the posts of the Assistant Director 
and the Director of Public Instruction. 

(6) Equal pay for both Indian and European officers , 
with compensation allowance for the latter. — The pay 
of the amalgamated Superior Educational Service 
(hereinafter called tlib Bengal Educational Service) 
should be exactly the same throughout the whole period 
of service for both European and Indian officers, but 
European officers may ho given a compensation allow- 
ance, as explained in the scheme herewith submitted 
(Enclosure A), in order to induce men of high qualifi- 
cations to serve in a country remote from their homes. 

(7) Personal allowances in recognition of special 
merit. — Personal allowances should he given t.u dis- 
tinguished members of the Bengal Educational Ser- 
vice, whether European or Indian, in recognition of 
special merit, as explained in the scheme appended 
to this note (Enclosure A). Some of these personal 
allowances (not exceeding one-fourth of the total 
number) may, however, he given to officers, Indian or 
European, of special distinction, at the beginning of 
their service, if the interests of the service require that 
such inducements should be offered in special cases. 
(It is to be understood that in the case of Europeans 
a personal allowance, when granted, will be in addition 
to the usual compensation allowance.) Under this 
system of personal allowances distinguished officers of 
special merit will have every chance of getting a maxi- 
mum salary of Rs. 2,000 a month, so that the Educa- 
tional Service will attract best possible men, and there 
will be always an incentive to efficient work. 

(8) Some of the. proposed personed allowances to be 
reserved for Indians. — At least one-tliird of the num- 
ber of the proposed personal allowances should be 
reserved for Indian officers, in order to induce the best 
Indian graduates to join tlie Education Department by 
an offer of surer prospects. Apart from all general 
considerations, tlie principle of reserving a certain 
number of posts for Indians in a branch of the Public 
Service lias already been recognised by the Secretary 
of State for India in tlie case of the superior branch 
of tlie Public Works Department. 

(9) General improvement of the pay and prospects of 
Educational officers. — The day and prospects of pro- 
motion of Educational officers, which compare un- 
favourably with those of members of other branches of 
the Public Service, should be substantially improved. 
The initial pay and tlie maximum pay ought to be 
raised, and tlie service should be so constituted as to 
ensure a steady flow of promotion. 

(10) Timr-sra la . —The pay of a member of the Bengal 
Educational Service, during tlie first ten years of ser- 
vice, should be regulated in accordance with a suitable 
time-scale to be explained later on (Enclosure A). 
This is already the case in the Indian Educational 
Service, the Provincial Engineer Service and the 
Telegraph Service. 

* The term ** Indians " lias been used throughout this note in 

the sense of “ Statutory Natives of India.” 


(11) Reduction of the European element. — The pro- 
portion of European officers to the Indian officers in 
the Superior Educational Service should he gradually- 
reduced in the interest of economy, as more and more 
qualified Indians are available to represent Western 
culture. This is in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the last Public Services Commission. In the 
present circumstances of the country, however, a cer- 
tain number of highly distinguished European officers 
is indispensable in the Education Department, to assist 
in the “ gradual union and fusion of the culture ” of 
the East and the West. And when this ideal has been 
attained, it may be possible to work tlie educational 
machinery almost entirely through an indigenous 
agency. 

83,569. (I.) Method of recruitment. — As already 
stated under the head of “ Genera! remarks,” only the 
best men should be appointed to the Bengal Educa- 
tional Service — 

(a) to whatever nationality they might belong, and 

(b) wherever they may he available (whether 
Europe or India). Every vacancy should therefore be 
widely advertised both in Indian and in English 
papers. 

(c) Moreover, appointment to the Educational Ser- 
vice should be made by the Local Government in con- 
sultation with the Director of Public Instruction and 
the University, for the actual requirements in the case 
of any vacancy are better known to the Local Govern- 
ment than to the India Office. Moreover, character 
and attainments of Indian graduates, as compared 
with those of European graduates, are more fully 
known to the Local Government than to the authori- 
ties at home. As to the recruitment of European 
graduates, the India Office may invite applications 
from them and forward them to the Local Government 
with memoranda on their qualifications. 

(d) Men of high academic' qualifications (whether 
European ov Indian), especially those who after a 
brilliant University career have gone through a post- 
graduate course of study so as to specialise in the sub- 
jects they are required to teach, or men who after a 
distinguished University career have proved themselves 
to be highly capable teachers, in private colleges, 
should only be appointed to tlie Bengal Educational 
Service. 

83.570. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
All officers, excepting those who have already had ex- 
perience of college work, for a period of not less than 
two years, should be appointed in the first instance for 
two years. If recruitment be made in the manner 
already suggested, no special training will be necessary 
after appointment to the service. 

83.571. (III.) Conditions of service. — Duties of a 
Professor should not be confined to lecture work. He 
should be responsible for the physical and moral train- 
ing of the students under his charge, as much as for 
their intellectual training. He should encourage 
sports and games, and have free intercourse with them 
in the debating clubs, the common room, tlie play- 
ground, the hostels, and even in his own house. Tn 
short, he should mould the life and character of all 
students under his care. With a, view to facilitate 
social intercourse between Professors and students, the 
former should he provided with free quarters within 
the precincts of the college. 

83.572. (IV.) Condition of salary. 

A. — EXISTING CONDITIONS OF SALARY IN TEE 
PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

(a) Constitution of the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice. — Tho Provincial Educational Service is now 
divided into eight classes, tlie pay and tlie strength of 
which are shown below : — 


Class. 

Number of Posts. 

Pay. 



Rs. 

I 

5 ... 

700 

II 

10 

000 

Ill 

11 

iiOO 

IV 

14 

400 

V. 

18 

a so 

VI. 

23 

300 

VII 

i 32 !" | 

200 

VJL1I 

:m 

200 
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(h) Low initial pay.— The initial pay (Bs 200) is 
inadequate. The initial pay of the Provincial Execu- 
tives Service is R«- 250. . 

(c) Low maximum pay.— The maximum pay to which 
a member of the Provincial Educational Sendee is now 
entitled is Rs. 700. The pay of the highest grade in 
the Provincial Executive Service is Rs. 800, and m 
the Provincial Judicial Service Rs. 1,000. Moreover, 
members of the Provincial Civil Service (both Execu- 
tive and Judicial) are allowed to hold some listed posts, 
but there are not even openings of this kind for mem- 
bers of the Provincial Educational Service, however 
brilliant or meritorious they may be, 

(<f) 3io»c promotion . — Promotion is very slow in the 
Provincial Educational Service for two reasons. In 
the first place t the number of posts in the lower classes 
is very large as compared with the number in the 
higher classes, and in consequence, even under the most 
favourable circumstances, nearly two-thirds of an 
officer's whole period of service must be spent in getting 
through tho three lowest classes. Secondly, nothing 
has been more conducive to slow promotion than tho 
old practice (which lias not yet been altogether dis- 
continued) of appointing some officers direct to one cf 
the higher classes in the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice. From 1897 to 1905 about 20 officers were 
appointed direct to classes VI. and VII. (the lowest 
class being class VIIT.), and some even to class V, 
Quito recently (in August, 1913) an officer was 
appointed sub. pro tem, direct to class III. of the Pro- 
vincial Education Service. The result is that most of 
the appointments in tho higher classes are now held by 
offirers who will retire later than many of the members 
of the lower classes; and though some relief is thus 
afforded to the former, it is merely at the expense of 
the remaining officers who form tho majority. 

Ji . — coy J ft TH*S S OF SALAItY as they 
SHOVtV BE. 

(a) Introduction of a system of progressive pay 
1 time-scale). — In a service like the one which is now 
called the Provincial Educational Service (but which, 

I propose, should he amalgamated with tho present 
Indian Educational Service, the amalgamated service 
being called the Bengnl Educational Service), the 
graded system can hardly work satisfactorily; firstly , 
because tho strength of the service is very limited, 
and, secondly, because it is sometimes found necessary 
to appoint some of the officers on special rates of pay 
higher than the pay of the lowest class, and in such 
cases appointment has to be made direct to some of the 
higher classes, over the heads of deserving officers in 
the lower classes, thus seriously blocking a normal flow 
of promotion and giving rise to a hitter feeling. 

It would no doubt he possible to improve the pax ami 
prospects of members of the service even by retaining 
n graded system, provided the service were constitute! 
on the follow iug lilies 

(1) The pay of each grade is to be substantially 
increased. 

(2) Tlie number of posts in the lower classes is to he 
substantially reduced, a corresponding increase being 
made in the number of posts in the higher elates. 

(3) Finally, it is to be strictly observed that under no 
circumstances appointment should he made to any cl an- 
other than tho lowest. 

f should, however, strongly advocate the introduction 
<>f a system of progressive pay in place of the present- 
graded system, at least during the first ten veins of 
?*errice, as in tho Indian Educational Service or in tin* 
Provincial Engineer Service, as this will remove the 
grievance just referred to (namely, tho appointment of 
outsider* over th© heads of deserving officer*), mid 
secure a regular flow of promotion and make the 
fierrico more popular. 

(h) liaising the initial pay. — -The initial pay should 
1>© raised to Its. 300 a month. 

(f) Mart rapid promotion.—. Tho rate of promotion 
should lie much more rapid than nt present. In order 
to give effect to tny suggestions under the three pro* 
.ceding heads, vi*. t («), (5) nntl (c). 1 should strongly 
urge that the pay during the first ten years of service 
should b*> Its. 300 — 30—600 a month, i.e.. the initial 
. pay thbuld lie Rs. 300 a mouth rising to Us. (X!0 :i 
> month in ten years by an annual increment of Rs. 30 
per mensem. 


(d) liaising the maximum pay.— The pay . df. the 
highest gfnde shouhl lie Rs. 1,300 a month. ' This. v>f- :/ ’**• '• 
course, implies that there should he sum.'* iniermediatc . . " 
grades-— for example, two grades on Rs. 3.000 ami 
Its. 800 respectively. The constitution of; Jim jib tab . . 

gamated Superior Educational Service. »*, piopo*,*:! by 
me, will be explained laler on in the. scheme annexed ; * 
to this tiot©_(Em*loruro A). , " * ■ \ . 

(c) Personal uUmranec to specialty m crii orion*' **.' 
officers . — Personal allowance:; should hi* granted- to : . ' ‘,'- 
officers of exceptional merit in addition to tin* grade' 
pay (vide Enclosure A). * 

33.573. (V.) Conditions of leave. — («) , Equal V.‘>- 
facilities should bo given to members of both the Indian '■ 
and the Pravimhil brandies of the Superior Educa- 
tional Service for sidf-iiiiprovemeiib ami for keeping 
them abreast with tlio times, and there should he m» , 
difference as regards leave rules, e- proudly in the cnsV : 
of furlough. *o fts io afford equal opportunities io all 
Professors for si sidy in Europe or in different parts of ■ 
India. 

(b) Privilege leave is allowed to Kilueutirinal officers 
enjoying regular vacation: — (?) on half' pay, and : ;‘ 

(?i) only when there is urgent iiecesriiy. 'J lie 3)im:ior 

of Public Jfistriielion should he authorised io relax ’ ■ 
the second condilioii at hi*: discretion. and to allow.; ., 
privilege leave in cases of ordinary necessity. - • * 

(c) f lu* head of an office should bu allowed dhnrclion- 
to extend casual leave from ten to fi fleet! flays in tin* 
yen r, especially in cases of urgent noeo’-siiy. 

$8.57-1. (VI.) Conditions of pension.-— <//) Twenty- 
live years* active service should entitle an officer to full • ■’ 

pension. 

(M Tweniy years" active service should also qualify 
for Full pension in the cn*e of — ' . . ' , 

(»1 officeri* who may be invalidated by competent ' 
medical am horilks, ’ 

(ii) officers who are ml mi tied into ihu Educational 
Service from private colleges at an advanced ago, , and 
(/{/) officers of special merit, who may he willing to . 
retire before rmiiplotitifj lid years of active service. 

$;i,r»75. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into -. 
Imperial and Provincial. 

J.-A’.\7.S77Y6' COS Miff 0X8. 

(o*) Indian-., however high their academic qualifica- 
tion*; may he. are uluiOM completely rinlinrrcri from - 
appointment* to the .Indian Ediicof innal Service. « Prior 
lo the recount it m ion of ilic* pref-'ent Superior Service 
iu 1S97. men like Pandits Kwar Chandra Vidyasagar . 
and Aiobc**h Chandra Nayarat.ua, Babns^ Bhudeh 
Miiklicrjoe. Prasriiina Kumar Snrhadhikarj. Eniorir . ■' 
Chandra Dulia and Pceri C -ha ran Sarkar. who Had . . 
purely Indian qualification*-, were considered to he very, 
valuable acquisitions io the Superior graded service: 
but* since the constitution or flic Provincial IMuca-' 
iional Service in 1896, oven d is ringin' -died members of 
diisM*rviiv, like J)r. P. 0. Roy and Dr. J>. X. Mallik,/ 
who are well-known for iheir rosea robe,-* and .high . 
charaeler. have not been admitted into the Indian 
Educational Service. _ - ** 

(a) X mi- European.*; in the Provincial Educational - 
Service are wit allowed now to hold the hiclse^ljwris 
in the Ki I Ufa i ion Department,, Priori pahdiips q» 

the Presidency and Dacca Colleges, the* Civil Engineer-. 

Ing College. Sihpur. and of the Calcutta Madrasa, . . 
Divisional In-'peelorships (with one exception), and* 
the post of the Assistant Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. not to s peal, of the post of flits Director of Public ■ 
Instruction. Only a few years ago seven Principal; - 
ships of Colleges* including tho Ravenriiaw. College 
(now in Rjhuv and Orissa), and four Divisional Inspire-’ . 
torships were reserved exclusively for members of the; ' 
Provincial Educational .Service, hut at present .only ... 
diw of the Principalships and one Divisional ■ . 
Inspectorship are open to member.*, of ihc Provincial 
Eitucational^fJervicc. Thus, while the number of listed 
posts thrown open io the Provincial Civil .Service -is , 
being gradually increased, there has been" ' unfnr- ‘ 
innately a di.-rtinctly retrograde move ns regards the . 
Provincial Educational Service in' respect of appoint- 
ment to post*; of higher responsibility. 
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(c) The working of the eaustingr system of division 
of the Superior Educational Service into Imperial and 
Provincial has proved very unsatisfactory, and has 
given rise to bitter discontent. In the resolution of the 
Government of India on the reorganisation of the Edu- 
cational Services, dated the 23rd July 1896, and in the 
Bengal Government Resolution No. 1244, dated the 
26th March 1897, it was stated that the Indian Educa- 
tional Service and the Provincial Educational Service 
were only two branches of the same service, viz., 
the Superior Educational Service. It was clearly 
explained in the Imperial Council and also in Parlia- 
ment that there was no difference between the two 
branches of tlie service, except in respect of the place 
of recruitment and the pay. But in actual practice a 
member of the Provincial Educational Service lias 
come to be regarded in the Education Department as 
inferior to a member of the Indian Educational Sei*- 
rice, e.g., a man like Dr. P. C. Roy, the present 
senior officer of the Provincial Educational Service, 
who lias earned a world-wide reputation for his 
original work in Chemistry, is regarded inferior in 
status even to tlie junior members of the Indian 
Educational Service. 

7 ?. — NECESSITY OF REMOVING THE EXISTING 
LIMITATIONS AND THE DISTINCTION 
BETWEEN THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE AND THE PROVINCIAL EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICE. 

(a) If graduates of Indian Universities are found 
competent enough to be Judges of the High Court or 
members of the Executive Council (both Imperial and 
Provincial) or to hold the highest appointments in the 
enrolled list of the Financial Department of the 
Government of India, there are no grounds for 
debarring them from holding the highest posts in 
the Education Department, including the post of the 
Director of Public Instruction. 

(b) The distinction which has arisen in practice 
between the Provincial and Indian Educational Ser- 

„ vices should be complete!}* removed, and the two 
services amalgamated into one service, to be called 
the Bengal Educational Service. I lay great stress 
on this point for tlie following reasons : — 

(1) The distinction which has now arisen in practice 
was never originally intended by Government, as 
already explained under the head “ A — existing con- 
ditions,” and it is obviously desirable to give effect 
to the original intention of Government. 

(2) The Provincial Educational Service does not 
bear to the Indian Educational Service the same 
relation that the Provincial Civil Service bears to 
the Indian Civil Service. Members of the Provincial 
Executive and Judicial Services have altogether sub- 
ordinate duties assigned to them, and are distinctly 
subordinate to members of the Indian Civil Service. 
But members of the Provincial Educational Service 
and of the Indian Educational Service, working as 
Professors in colleges, have exactly similar duties to 
perform. The equality of status between these two 
classes of officers is indicated also by the fact that 
they bear the identical designation of Professors, 
while members of the Provincial Civil Service (both 
Executive and Judicial) have designations [ {< Deputy 
Magistrates,” ” Subordinate Judges, 15 ] which obviously 
imply an inferiority of status, as compared with 
members of the Indian Civil Service. 

(3) As regards academic distinctions, it may be 
pointed out that only the best graduates of Indian 
Universities are, as a rule, appointed as Professors in 
the Provincial Educational Service, and their quali- 
fications may be said to be of a high order, even in 

* comparison with those of the members of the Indian 
Educational Service, especially as the best European 
graduates are not always available for this service. 

(4) As regards the actual success attained by the 
European and Indian graduates respectively as Pro- 
fessors in colleges, the best method of arriving at a 
definite conclusion is to compare their abilities as 
teachers and disciplinarians, their character, and 
above all the enthusiasm with which they devote their 
time and energy to furthering the best interests of 
the students committed to their care. 


(5) The difference in status between the Provincial 
and Indian Educational Service officers, which has 
arisen in practice, though not intended by Govern- 
ment, has given rise to a feeling of intense bitterness 
in the winds of the more deserving members of the 
Provincial Educational Service. This feeling should 
be removed in the interests of sound education. 

Amalgamation of the Indian and Provincial 
branches of the Superior Educational Service may he 
effected on the lines illustrated by the scheme here- 
with submitted (Enclosure A). The scheme is based 
upon the principles relating to conditions of service, 
salary and status already formulated, and may, of 
course, he modified by the authorities in detail, the 
main principles being, however, allowed to remain 
unchanged. 

83.576. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — (a) To 
ensure cordial relation between members of the Educa- 
tional and other branches of tlie Public Service, there 
should be mutual intercourse and exchange of views. 

(b) The status of members of the proposed (amalga- 
mated) Educational Service should be higher, irre- 
spective of pay, than that of members of the Provincial 
Civil Service (both Executive and Judicial). Members 
of tlie Indian Educational Service are already 
accorded a higher rank than Deputy Magistrates and 
Sub- Judges, and members of the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service, as already pointed out, should have 
the same 2 *ank as those of tlie Indian Educational 
Service. 

83.577. (IX.) Some other points. — (I) Inspectors 
of Schools, Additional Inspectors of Schools and 
Assistant Inspectors of Schools should continue to be 
included in the same service as Professors in colleges 
for the following reasons: — 

(a) It is necessary that the superior inspecting 
agency and the controlling officers of the Education 
Department should be men of as high academic quali- 
fications as Professors in colleges and have also 
teaching experience, without which no effective control 
can be exercised over the teaching work in schools 
and colleges. Professors of some years 1 experience 
may therefore be appointed with advantage as Inspect- 
ing officers. 

( b ) It may happen that some of the Professors will 
find sedentary work unsuited to the state of their 
health, and a change of occupation may prove re- 
invigorating, and may thus prevent a too early termi- 
nation of their career of usefulness; and, on the 
other hand, inspection work will not degenerate into 
a mechanical routine work, if fresh ideas and spirit 
be occasionally infused into it from the atmosphere 
of college life. 

(2) All officers doing lecture work in colleges should 
be men of high academic qualifications. It is there- 
fore necessary to discontinue the practice now obtain- 
ing in the Education Department of appointing some 
Lecturers on an as low initial pay as Rs. 125 a month, 

(3) The Principal of every Government College 
should be given a suitable local allowance, and also 
provided with I’esidentiaZ quarters, free of rent, 
within or near the college, in consideration of his 
heavy duties and responsibilities, which consist in 
administrative work, a large volume of office work, 
including checking of accounts and control of the 
hostels, in addition to lecture work. 

(4) Married members of the proposed (amalga- 
mated) Educational Service, in large towns, should 
receive adequate house allowance, unless they can be 
provided with free quarters. This concession has 
already been allowed to all married members of . the 
Indian Educational Service living in Calcutta. 

(5) The relation between two or more Professors 

teaching the same subject in a college should be one 
of co-ordination and mutual co-operation. Each of 
them should be responsible for his work directly to 
the Principal of the College, and not to any of his 
colleagues. . 

(6) No officer of less than 10 years 1 experience 
(whether European or Indian) should be appointed 
to tho responsible post of Principal of a College or 
Inspector of Schools, as an accurate knowledge of the 
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*nji(litio»v and requirements of tho*e iimler his charge, 
fi,jr{ n ch'uv and rcnclv perception nf tho practical 
»s«r; s !.o%i Milted in their welfare. are *^s-ontial 
for surc*-^f»l performance of the duties of an educa- 
tional ndminNlralnr. 


(7) There are some posts included in the Provincial 
Educational Service {*■.</., post of the Head Mfitdvi, 
f ‘afeutt:: Mud mm , Superintendent. Apprentice Depart- 
ment. Civil Engineering College, Sibpur). for which it 
mnv l«' lu'ce— ;nv t<» recruit officers on n rate of pay 
lii'rVr than the pay of the lowest class- Inclusion of 
~,uch posts in it graded service necessitates appoint- 
ment of outsiders over the heads of deserving officers 
in the lowest grade-*. Posts of this kind should there- 
fore he placed outride the grades of the service, with a 
view to remove a keenly felt grievance arising from 
the appointment nf outsiders to higher grades. 

(tf) Headmasters of schools, and other officers not 
connected with College education, should not ^ ho 
included in the proposed Bengal Educational Service, 
cart* being, however, taken that their prospects may 
n«t in any way he prejudiced. 


S,T578. EXCLOSritE A.— SCHEME OF THE FKO- 
rOSFlf AM 1 LG A MATED ,s VVEBIOR EDU- 
t'VHOXAL S WltVIt'E TO BE CALLED THE 

he a la l linn \-t tioxa l $ device. 

(1) STRRNOTIf OP THE SERVICE- 

A '-Vrrtmii sire ngth of the Indian Educational 

Scrvtrr mid fh * ] J rormcia\ Ed uca tiimal Service. 

Pm Tie* mi in her of posts in the Indian Educational 
Service is 66 (including the three posts outside tho 
grades), of which 12 arc* vacant now. But there are 
actually ti officers in the Indian Educational Service, 
viy,. . 39 Europeans and five* Indian;?, including those 
outside tho grades. (These figures have been taken 
from the quarterly Civil Inst for Bengal corrected 
up to tlu* 1st July, 191*3.) 

(/*) The strength of the Provincial Educational 
Service (according to the issue of the Civil List re- 
ferred to above) is 147. But the actual number of 
officers in the service is now 133. 

(r) Ifc will thus he seen that the total strength of 
the Indian and Provincial Educational Services is 203 
(06 in the Indian and 147 in tho Provincial Service), 
but that the actual number of officers in tho two 
per vices is 177 (44 in the Indian and 133 in the Pro- 
vincial Service). 

If . — Sirnvjlh of ihr proposed Bengal Educational 
Service. 

(«) Tho strength of the proposed Service should 
not exceed 177, the ttehotl number of officers now’ in 
the Indian and Provincial Educational Services. 

(b) As suggested in my memorandum under the 
head IX. Some other points”, in the paragraph 
marked \>), officers having no direct connection with 
college education (ti ml also those doing chiefly tutorial 
work or working a*, assistants in colleges} should not 
he included in the proposed Service, though Inspectors 
of S i hooK and Assistant Inspectors of Schools should 
continue to he so included for reasons explained under 
tie* head “IX. - Some other points", in paragraph 
umrk.'d (1 >, Twenty- five to 30 officers inny thus he 
ry moved finm the cadre nf tho Provincial Educational 
Service. On the other hand, some of the lectureships 
in colleges now included in the Subordinate Eduen- 
ti i:i;d Sorriee should ?>r- included in the proposed 
service, j-mne however l>otng converted into posts of 
* '/dirge tutors. ‘ 

Tie* ■stn-iieth nf the proposed Service should there- 
ion* be !ih-uil follows ; ~ 


Aefyd tiu nilar id officers in the Pro- 

riurial and Indian Serviv > ... ... 177 

X*a>Jvr of Hc;> d inn "-ters and others to 

h*» trau-ferr#*d t roughly'} ... ... 27 

Remaining number ... InO 

Aer./rc of Is*-/-* f< re-hips to b* Included 

(roughly! .. jq 

Total «tr/ncth .. 100 


(2) rnorontnox or nun ocean office ns to iniuan 

OFFICERS IX TICK rROI’ORI’.tl SERVICE. 

For tho present tho number of European officers 
should he 49, which is about their actual number in 
the Indian Educational Service now. Tho numiior of 
Indian officers should therefore ho 120. 

European officers should he gradually replaced by 
Indian officers of similar qualifications, so far as prac- 
ticable. This will lead to economy, ns the number of 
compensation allowances trill thus bo gradually re- 
el need. In mv opinion tho number of Europeans 
should bo reduced by at least 15 (which appears to be 
practicable) during tho next 20 years on the gradual 
retirement of tho senior officers. Since the passing 
of Lord Curjgm’s Universities Act, the standard of 
education in Indian Universities has considerably 
advanced, and a steadily increasing number of Indians 
now proceed to foreign countries for study. 

(3) OOXfiTITHTtOX OF TIIF. FROFOSED SERVICE FOR 
BOTH EUROPEANS AND INDIANS. 

(a) The timescale (2te. 300 — 30—600 in 10 years).--. 
The initial pay of an officer of the Bengal Educational 
Service should ho Ils. 300 a month /rising to Rs. GOO 
A month in 10 years by an annual increment of Rs. 30 
a month, 

(b) The graded service. — (1) After completing 10 
years* sei’vice, all officers will enter into a graded 
service in order of seniority, though they must draw 
for some years a fixed pay equal to the maximum pay 
of tlie time-scale (i.c., Rs. COO a month) before* they 
will find admission into the graded service, winch will 
necessarily be contingent upon the gradual retirement 
nf the senior officers in the highest grades. 

(2) Of the proposed 160 posts to be included in the 
Bengal Educational Service, 100 11103 ’ be allotted to 
the time-scale and 60 to the graded service, which may 
ho divided into three classes or grades. 


(3) Tho pa y and the strength of each grade, as 
proposed, are shown below: — 


Class (grade). 1 

Fay. 

I Strength. 

} 

} 

* 

Rs. 

! 

T { 

1,300 

i & 

D 

J.OOO 

| 20 

Ill f 

800 

1 » 

J 


Time-scale Rs. 300 — 30 — 600 in 10' years 100 . 


(4) COMPENSATION AimOWANCF, FOR EUROPEAN 
OFFICERS. 

Every European officer, being a graduate of a Euro- 
pean University, should bo given a compensation 
allowance nf Rs. 300 a month, so long as his pnv docs 
not exceed Rs. 1,000 a month. The allowance should 
cease to be given to an officer as soon" as he is pro- 
moted to Class I (Rs. 1,300), firstly, because a com- 
pensation allowance is not necessary in tho case of 
an officer drawing a pay of Rs. 1,300 per month, and, 
secondly (and chiefly), because a specially meritorious 
officer will be able to earn a personal allowance (ns 
explained in the next paragraph) long before he rises 
to tho highest grade. 

(5) PERSON AT* ALLOWANCE, 

(a) A definite number of personal allowances should 
bo assigned to tho Service, to be granted to officers 
(European or Indian) who may prove themselves to 
bo specially meritorious ordinarily after 10 years of 
■service. 

(b) Some of these personal .allowances may, hmv- 
ever. be given to officers (Tallinn or European) of 
special distinction, at the Ijogimiing of their service, 
if the interests of the Service require that such induce- 
ments should be offered in special eases, but the num- 
ber of allowances granted in this maimer should not 
exceed onr~fmtrfk of the total number of allowances 
assigned. 

(e) In the ease of n European officer, a personal 
allowance, when granted, will bo in addition to the 
usual compensation allowance',: except when the officer 
riecf; to the highest grade, 
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(d) The number and value of the proposed personal 
allowances may be as follows: — 

Personal allowances. 


Grade. 

Number. 

Amount. 



Rs. 

1st grade 

2 

700 

2nd „ 

4 

500 

•h’d „ 

G 

300 

4th „ 

12 

200 


— The grades of personal allowances are inde- 
pendent of the grades of the Service, and there is no 
correspondence between them. 

(e) At least one-third of the personal allowances 
should be reserved for Indian officers in order to induce 
the best Indian graduates to join the Educational 
Service by an offer of surer prospects. 

(/) A specially meritorious officer should be granted, 
in tlic first instance, after at least 10 years of service, 
an allowance of the lowes^t grade (Rs. 200), hut as 
senior officers drawing higher personal allowances 
gradually retire, he will be eligible for allowances of 
higher grades. But these allowances will not be 
granted merely in order of seniority. 

(6) PROMOTION and seniority. 

Seniority will he regulated according to the dates 
of appointment to the Service. Promotion up to 
Class III (Rs. 800) should be in accordance with 
senior ity, but in the case of higher grades it should 
be regulated chiefly according to merit. 

(7) Prospects or European Officers under the 
Proposed Scheme* as compared with their pre- 
sent PROSPECTS IN THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL 

Service. 

(a) A European officer will rise from Its. 600 a 
month (Rs. 300 pay -f- Rs. 300 compensation allow- 
ance) to Rs. 900 a month (Rs. 600 pay 4- Rs. 300 
compensation allowance) during the first 10 years. 
TIio average income therefore will be the same (Rs. 
750 a month) both in the proposed scheme and in 
the existing Indian Educational Service during the 
first 10 years of service for European officers . 

(L) As a compensation allowance of Rs. 300 is pro- 
posed to he granted to European officers up to class 
II, this allowance will make their pay and prospects 
in the proposed scheme probably a little better than 
at present. 

(c) The chief attraction of the p loosed scheme to 
really distinguished men is the scheme of personal 
allowances. A specially distinguished and meri- 
torious officer will certainty rise to Rs. 2,000 a month 
(Rs. 1,300 pay + Rs. 700 allowance). 

( d ) Moreover, inclusion of a large number of In- 
dian officers in the European service will not preju- 
dice a meritorious European officer, as comparatively 
less meritorious members of the service will not rise 
beyond class III (Rs. 800), nor will they be entitled 
to personal allowances. 

Further Supplementary written Statement relating 
to the Education Department , being a Memo- 
randum on the loorlcing of the division of the 
Superior Educational Service into Imperial and 
Provincial branches . 

83,579. In the Written Statement submitted by 
me on the 1st October 1913 ( vide paragraphs 83,568- 
78), I could not, for want of time, deal adequately 
with the important subject of the working of the 
division of the Superior Educational Service into two 
branches, Indian and Provincial. Moreover, as the 
time allowed was only a week, I could not then fully 
ascertain the views of all the officers whom I have 
boon called upon to represent. I therefore beg to 
submit this supplementary memorandum, dealing 
more fully with the subject of the existing division 
of the Superior Educational Service into two branches 
and their proposed amalgamation. 

The distinction between the Indian and the Pro- 
vincial branches of the Superior Educational Service 
is threefold in actual practice, viz. in" regard to the 
status, the place of recruitment and the pay. 


(a) UNEQUAL STATUS . 

In spite of the repeated declarations of the highest 
authorities, the status of an officer of the Provincial 
Educational Service has come to be regarded as dis- 
tinctly inferior to that of an officer of the Indian 
Service. This, however, is inevitable, under the ex- 
isting circumstances. For it is almost inconceivable 
that the status of a body of officers belonging to a 
distinct branch of the service, drawing pay on a 
lower scale, could ever be equal, except in theory, 
to that of the officers in the other branch of the 
Service. 

(b) DIFFERENCE AS REGARDS THE PLACE OF 
RECRUITMENT. 

The distinction between the Indian and the Pro- 
vincial Educational Services, as regards the place of 
recruitment, is highly objectionable, as well as un- 
necessarj*, at the present stage of development of the 
Indian Universities. Mj 7 reasons for arriving at this 
conclusion are as follows: — 

(a) Introduction of racial considerations. The pre- 
sent system, under which recruitment for the highest 
posts in the Education Department (i.e. } the posts 
in the Indian Sorvice) is made invariably and exclu- 
sively in Europe, introduces racial considerations and 
throws the question of academic distinctions and quali- 
fications in the back-ground. The last Public Ser- 
vices Commission recommended recruitment in 
England for Professorships in thoso branches of 
learning only, in which the European standard of 
ad% r ancement had not been attained in India at the 
time. The recommendation was obviously based on 
considerations of qualifications and academic distinc- 
tions] but Government of India (Homo Department) 

in their No. 204- ^2^ dated the 23rd July 1896, on 

the subject of the reorganisation of the Educational 
Service, stated as follows (in paragraph 15): — -“In 
future natives of India who are desirous of entering 
the Educational Department will usually be ap- 
pointed in India and to the Provincial Service ” 
(p. 185, Papers relating to the Reorganisation of the 
Educational Service in India from 1891-97. The re- 
sult of this has been (1) that no graduates of Indian 
Universities, however distinguished or capable , can 
now find admission into the Indian Education Ser- 
vice, (2) that distinguished Indian graduates of 
European Universities, like Dr. P. C. Roy, have been 
refused admission to that Service, hut (3) that an 
ordinary European graduate of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity (Mr. Billing) could find an easy access to the 
Indian Sorvice. 

(b) Recruitment on protectionist principles unsatis- 
factory. The hard and fast rule regarding the place 
of recruitment leads to the undesirable result that 
candidates of no superior merit in Europe, tinder the 
protection of this exclusive rule, are sometimes ap- 
pointed in preference to more distinguished and 
capable men in India. 

(c) Progress of Indian education and research. 
Since the last Public Services Commission, there has 
been a considerable progress of education in India. 
The number of qualified Indians available for higher 
educational work is unquestionably much greater now 
than was the case 25 years ago, and the standard of 
education in Indian Universities is distinctly higher 
now. Within recent years, the Calcutta University 
has taken steps not only to raise its standard of edu- 
cation, but to impart a decidod stimulus to advance- 
ment of knowledge by insisting upon writing an 
original thesis as the essential condition for the 
award of the degree of Pli.D., as well as of the 
Premchand Roychand Scholarship, and by taking care 
to appoint as University Professors, specialists and 
scholars of distinction. It is also a fact that within 
recent years, many Indian graduates have shown con- 
siderable aptitude for research. Some Indian 
members of the Calcutta Mathematical Society 
(started only a few years ago) have done useful 
original work, while a visit to the Chemical Labora- 
tory of the Presidency College, where a band of 
enthusiastic chemists have been carrying on valuable 
original research under the guidance of Dr. P. C. 
Roy, will convince everybody that there is now no 
lack of intellectual atmosphere in India. 
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a?) Jlrci nit men t on free trade princijflts viwbjcc- 
ft oiddr. Even supposing ilio number of properly 
qualified Indians to he really few* even now (which 
certainly i 1 * not the fact), I do not see any possible 
objection to beeping an open door for both Europeans 
and Indm»% which means that in the ease of every 
vacancy, the Local Government must select the host 
man from among all available Indian and European 
candidates. On the other hand, recruiting exclu- 
sively in Europe is at present not only unnecessary, 
but has been operating merely as an effective bar 
against the admission of oven the best graduates of 
Indian Universities to the higher Service and has in 
consequence created grave dissatisfaction in the 
Provincial Service. 


(c) US EQUAL PAY, 


The average monthly earning of a member of the 
Indian Educational Service is about three times ns 
large as that of n member of the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. According to my calculations based 
im t ho figures in the Civil List for Bengal corrected 
up to the 1st July 1013, the average cost to Govern- 
ment, in <1 uly 1913, was Its. 801, for a member of the 
Indian Education Service, and Its. 295, for a member 
of the Provincial Educational Service (and I may add 
incidentally, Jls, 17^8 for a member of tho Indian 
Civil Service, Its. 903 for a Superintendent of Police, 
Rs. -1J I for an Assistant Superintendent of Police, 
Us. 370 tor a member of tho Provincial Civil Service, 
Exeunt iye branch, and Us. 367 for a member of tho 
Provincial Civil Service, Judicial branch, so that the 
Provincial Educational Service officer, whose status 
».s said to hr as high as that of an officer of the Indian 
Educational Service and therefore higher than that 
of members of the Provincial Civil Service happens 
rndhj to he the most ill-paid of all\) It is almost 
inconsistent with the self-respect of the Indian Pi’o- 
lessors in the Provincial Educational Service that for 
doing exactly similar work and with as much ability 
and success, generally speaking, as members of tho. 
Indian Service, they should be allowed about n third 
part of the remuneration of the latter. It is a 
significant fact that with only u few exceptions, the 
most brilliant graduates of the Calcutta University 
(I mean particularly those few who distinguish, them- 
solves by securing the first or second place in all tho 
Lmvorsity Examinations from the Matriculation up 
to the M A.) have fought shy of tho Provincial 
Educational Service in Bengal, and those that have 
actually joined the Service are altogether dissatisfied 
with the conditions of their Service, 

As regards the question of inequality in salary be- 
tween Indian and European officers doing similar 
work, tho simple issues are: 


(n) Is it fair (and if fair, to what extent) to allow 
n higher salary to European officers, on account of 
the greater cost of their living and on account of 
the sacrifices they make in serving in a distant 


(6) Is it not desirable to attract tho most qualified 
men to the Educational service by offering them com- 
paratively better prospects? If desirable, should not 
such better prospects bo offered in tho shape of higher 
pay rather than in tho shape of personal allowances 
fr.r special merit, in view of the practical difficulty 
-is it-gards judging of special merit? 

(r) Is a Professor in tho Provincial Service reallv 
“_j ™ 5 I ,f< lV or m . erit ns to deserve only about a third 
SVrrico? t,l<f Sn1(try ° f * Preft Mw°r in tho Indian 


I shall now deal with these issues one by one. 

(a) If tho cost of living is higher in the case « 
a European officer the Indian officer hits to snppoi 
frnlino nf , rftl V° T- p hls i >oor€ ‘ r relations, out of 
Moreovr l ir it 'V v luch is 1,is ™t\ono\ cWncteristi 
.Money r, tb*> Indian officer is obliged to live i 

iiir n? r 'i *1*}^ cannot got good medic; 

to un T‘ ,U <,f r ™V™T in Henltliy stations o 
In Z' V 1 ? wvr l«b v thus meets with death i 
v i,™ i ii n J ^ European officer enjovs 

.„™„ Vun-JTt - .'£•« 


should bo determined solely by tho duties and respun 
sibiUtics and not by tho needs of the incumbent ol 
tho post. 

At- tho same time, 1 admit that if a European 
candidate has to bo appointed ns a matter of real 
ncccssti i/ and in the interest of education to any post 
for which all tho available* Indian candidates are 
found to be comparatively less suitablo (I believe 
such eases art? few now and will bo fewer still in 
tho course of tho next 20 years), then and then only 
I would give a suitable compensation allowance at 
a fixed rate (say Rs. 300 a month to the Euroncao 
candidate, m consideration of tho sacrifices tho latter 
would have to make in accepting service in a distant 
country and I would also doviso n scheme of personal 
allowances for special merit, which in itself would 
prove sufficiently attractive to tho meritorious Euro- 
pean graduates, as much as to tho host Indian 
graduates (Vide Enclosure A to my memorandum 
dated tho 1st October, 1913). 


(b) In order that tho best men may bo attracted 
to the Service, it is wo doubt desirable to differentiate 
the emoluments of educational officers to some extent 
but not certainly on racial grounds or on the basis 
of tho sentimental belief that graduates of classical 
Universities like Cambridge and Oxford are necessarily 
superior to graduates of comparatively modern Uni- 
versities in Europe and India, nor as a rule, even 
on tho basis of initial qualifications, however high, 
for all tlio recruits should bo nsen of high academic 
qualifications, whether Indian or European. The onlv 
just and logical basis of differentiation is real merit, 
which should be judged by the standards of (1) ability 
as Professors or Educational administrators, (2) 
capacity for original work, (3) enthusiasm and devo- 
tion to duty, (4) moral character and (5) last but not 
least, in the case of Professors, capacity for building 
up the character of students, which means the 
capacity to understand the pupils, to sympathise with 
them and thus to acquire a real power of control over 
them, and in the case of educational administrators, 
accurate knowledge of local conditions and require- 
ments and a dear preception of the measures best 
suited to tho local needs. The differentiation should. , 
therefore, be made, not generally at tho time of 
recruitment, but after -30 years of service, and some 
personal allowances should be set apart for rewarding 
special merit, irrespective of nationality, as explained 
in my scheme (Vide Enclosure A to my memorandum 
dated 1st October, 1913). The only objection that 
might be raised against niy scheme of personal allow- 
ances for special merit is that it would ho difficult 
for Government to discriminate between the different 
officers; but this difficulty 1ms to be faced even' now, 
in making selections for the most responsible posts 
in each Department nnd in awarding titles, dis- 
tinctions and special promotions. The difficulty, 
however, will be minimised, if the personal allowances 
proposed by mo are attached partly to more respon- 
sible posts ^ (such ns Principalsliips and Divisional 
Inspectorships), but it is desirable that some of them 
should also be thrown open to the entire body of 
Professors, Indian and European. 


(c) I do not believe that any fair-minded person 
will contend that the Provincial Service officer is 
really of such an inferior type that ho deserves only 
a third ^ port of the pay of the Indian Service officer, 
for doing exactly^ similar work. Judged by the 
various tests mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
Professors in the Provincial Service will be found 
unquestionably to be as efficient as members of the 
Indian Service generally, and some of them, distinctly 
ol superior merit. There have been many Indian 
1 rofrssors m the Prosklcncv College. Calcutta (nurl 
a so elsewhere), enjoying a higher reputation tor 
anility as Professors than nmnv European professors 
m tho same College. There lias also been a large 
number of Indian Principals of Colleges and 
iJLvisjonnl Inspectors of Schools who discharged their 
unties to tho satisfaction of those who .supervised 
mar work (Tide the reply of Bengal Government to 
nterpnljations put in tho Bengal Legislative Council 
>} tne Hon Me Dr. Debapraxad Sarbndhifcfirv on the 
2nd April. 1913). As regards the original research, 
not only some of the senior members of the Provincial 
Education Service, but several members of the lower 
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grades of the Service have distinguished themselves 
by doing original work. In the matter of building 
up the character of students, European Professors 
generally cannot be expected to do as much as their 
Indian colleagues, as it is difficult for the former to 
understand their pupils, to get an insight into their 
inner life by having a free and intimate intercourse 
with them and thus to acquire real control over their 
private life. 

As regards the relative merits of Indian and 
European Educational officers, I cannot do better 
than to give below some extracts from letter No. 11,029 
dated 11th August, 1892, from the Director of Public 
Instruction, Madras, to the Chief Secretary to the 
Government of Madras: — 

{ * European experience in Educational matters is 
of less value in India than in Great Britain. The 
cleverest don from Oxford or Cambridge may prove a 
failure as an Indian Educationist.” 

“ The Professorships of Mathematics, History, 
Sanskrit and Philosophy have been held, with 
credit either permanently or temporarily, on several 
occasions, by natives of India ” (Vide para. 3 of the 
letter referred to, pp. 12—13 of the Papers relating 
to the Reorganisation of the Education Service in 
India from 1891-97). 

If it was true so far back as 1892, it is more so 
now, after a steady and considerable progress in 
education for 21 years. Perhaps I may add here 
that a statutory native of India (Mr. H. M. Percival) 
was acknowledged for many years as tlic most dis- 
tinguished Professor of English in Bengal, and a 
similar reputation for English scholarship and success 
as a Professor of English was enjoyed by the late 
Rev. Dal Behai'i Dey, the author of <c Folktales of 
Bengal,” li Govinda Samanta ” ifcc. Mr. Homersham 
Cox (lately of tlio Muir Central College, Allahabad) 
is of opinion that ” there are Indians thoroughly 
competent, although they have never studied in 
Europe,” and that ” a superstitions value is some- 
times attached in India to a European degree.” 
Mr. Cox concludes as follows: — “ Tho conclusion then 
is that already many, eventually all, of the posts of 
the Indian Educational Service with the doubtful 
exception of the Professovlisips of English, might be 
conferred on Indians.” ( Modern Review, Nov., 1912.) 

I might mention tlie names of many illustrious 
Indian officers now in the Education Department, 
but it would be invidious to do so. I may, however, 
be permitted to mention tho name of the late lamented 
Professor Bcnoycndranatli Sen of the Presidency 
College, who was looked upon as the friend, philosopher 
and guide of his students and who combined with 
a high character and a deep religious fervour, ex- 
ceptional abilities as a Professor and I have grave 
doubts if any European Professor is capable of exer- 
cising the same salutary influence on students ns tlie 
last Professor Sen ; and yet this distinguished Pro- 
fessor was all along in the Provincial Service and it 
was 8 or 9 years before he could got a lift to Class VII 
(then Rs. 200). 

In these circumstances, I most emphatically con- 
demn the existing division of the Superior Educational 
Service into two branches with unequal pay and 
recruited in different places. This kind of division 
is humiliating to .the Professors in the Provincial 
branch and seriously affects their sense of respon- 
sibility and creates in them a sore feeling calculated 
to interfere with the proper discharge of their duties, 
specially outside the College. It tends to create in 
the officers in the Indian branch a feeling of artificial 
superiority and an attitude unfavourable to the 
growth of an esprit tie corps among the members of 
the Service. Finally, it is an unwholesome object- 
lesson to the Indian students who do not fail to mark 
the differential treatment accorded to the ablest 
Professors of their own nationality. 

THE ONLY REMEDY: AMALGAMATION ON THE 
BASIS OF EQUAL RAY. 

In my humble opinion and in the opinion of the 
entire body of officers whom I represent, the two 
branches of tlie Service should he amalgamated into 
ono undivided Service and tlie pay of all officers, 


Indian and European, should be made equal, the 
latter being, however, given a compensation allowance 
of Rs* 300 a month (Rs. 200 a month in the opinion 
of some officers). No further differentiation in emolu- 
ments should generally be made on the basis of initial 
qualifications, but special merit may be recognised, 
alter 10 years of service, in accordance with a suitable 
scheme of personal allowances. Moreover, European 
candidates should be appointed, only when suitable 
Indian candidates are not available. With the ex- 
ception of a few University chairs, which should be 
open only to specialists of established reputation, to 
bo recruited on special terms for short periods, all 
the posts in the Education Department should eventu- 
ally be filled solely by Indians. 

As regards tlie absolute equality of pay of the officers, 
Indian and European, I consulted all the members of 
the Provincial Educational Service (Collegiate branch) 
and they have modified their views as expressed in 
tho memorandum submitted by Dr. P. C. Rov on 
behalf of the entire Service. In that memorandum, 
which had to bo prepared in a great hurry and with- 
out due consideration, for want of time, the posts 
of the proposed amalgamated Service were divided 
into two classes, viz., those carrying full pay and 
those carrying 60 per cent, of the full pay. But I 
am now in a position to say (and I have been actually 
requested by some of the officers to say) that after 
mature and deliberate consideration, the officers sub- 
scqently came to the conclusion that in tlie proposed 
amalgamated Service, there should he one and the 
same scale of pay for all officers, Indian and European. 

I venture to hope that the Scheme I already sub- 
mitted in my memorandum dated tlie 1st October, 
1913 (Enclosure A to -that memorandum) will meet 
the requirements of the situation. But as a result of 
further consideration and consultation with members 
of the Service, I should now suggest the following 
slight modifications in my original Scheme : — 

(a Some of the proposed personal allowances in my 
scheme should b© attached to certain sjiecific posts 
(c.g. Principalships), while the rest should be thrown 
open to the whole body of tho Service. 

(b) At least half the number of more responsible 
posts to which personal allowances may be attached 
should he reserved for Indian officers. I do believe 
that Indians are now quite capable of standing on 
their own merit. But at the same time, it cannot he 
denied that in the past, Indian officers of undoubtedly 
superior merit have been regarded and still continue 
to be regarded as inferior to the newest European 
recruits in the Indian Service and it is also a fact 
that since the constitution of the Provincial Service, 
not a single Indian graduate of an Indian University, 
however meritorious, lias been appointed to the Indian 
Service, while some of the Principalships and Divi- 
sional Inspectorships reserved in 1897 for the Pro- 
vincial Service have now been actually reserved for 
the Indian Service. Hence there are reasonable 
grounds for apprehension that unless tlie claims of 
Indians are safeguarded by some kind of protection, 
their merit might not be adequately recognised in 
the future also. Moreover, the proportion of Indians 
to Europeans being 3 to 1 in my scheme, the demand 
for reserving at least half of tlie number of more 
responsible posts for Indians is moderate. 

(fi) With a view to reduction of cost, tlie constitu- 
tion of the amalgamated Service, as proposed in ray 
last memorandum may be modified as follows (the 
scheme of jiersonal allowances, however, remaining 
the same as previously proposed by me) : — 


Class, j 

Pay. 

Strength. 


Rs. 


I. ... ... ... 

1,300 

4 

II. 1 

1,000 

8 

IIL ... 

800 

18 

IV ! 

700 

20 


Time-scale 300 — 30 — 600 in ten years 110. 

(d) Promotion up to Class II (Rs. 1,000) should La 
regulated chiefly according to seniority. 
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TUnu Sahara Pbasanna Das, called and examined. 


#*3,5*1. (Chairman.) The witness represented the 
Provincial Educational Service of Bengal on the 
cnllcgiitte side. He was at present Officiating Pnn- 
cinal HI the Hoochlv College, a position lie had occu- 
pied for 2 s . Years? He had been in Government 
sserviro for 15 J years. The explanation of the three 
written statements put in was that Dr, P. 0. Hoy 
originally called a meeting only of the Calcutta officers 
of i lie Provincial Service y but oil toe rs in tbo inufftssnl 
were not given sufficient time for deliberation or 
dhciiS'iion. There was complete unanimity of opinion 
that the Indian and the Provincial services should he 
amalgamated into one service, hut there was some 
difference of opinion as to the exact manner of work- 
ing out a scheme of amalgamation. A scheme was 
adopted by the Calcutta meeting under which a cer- 
tain number of posts would carry full salary, and 
others only GO per cent. It was then contemplated 
that a rule Indians would occupy only the lower 
snkirv po-ts. though some of them would he eligible 
for holding the full salary posts. Later on when the 
witness was informed oo the 22nd September last that 
he hud been elected to appear before the Commission 
In* again consulted the members of the Service on the 
collegiate side and was told by most of them that they 
bad modified their views. There was no change of 
opinion in connection with the essential principle 
that the Indian and the Provincial Services should 
he amalgamated, but it was now unanimously desired 
to abandon the idea of keeping Indians to a 60 per 
cent, salary standard. 

83,581 In the detailed scheme contained in his 
written statement, dated the 1st October, 1013, he 
had proposed that 27 appointments now in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service should not lie placed in 
the amalgamated service. This was his own personal 
view, hut some of his colleagues were of a contrary 
opinion. The posts in question were those of head- 
masters of collegiate schools and superintendents of 
rnadrassahs 

83,582. In any reformed system consideration should 
bo giren to the actual work done as distinguished 
from tlio place of recruitment or race. On the col- 
legiate side all the existing posts in the Provincial 
Educational Service were equally important with those 
in the Indian Educational Service and should be in 
the same service with them. 


83.583. The recommendation that headmasters of 
schools should not be included in the proposed amal- 
gamated service was made because nothing was 
gained by converting a headmaster into a Professor 
or a Professor into a headmaster : the headmaster 
should be recruited from amongst experienced school- 
masters in Tndia, who might be M.A.’s and B.T.’s, 
but Professors could not be recruited from that source, 
ITo did not agree that the best training for an Inspec- 
tor was that of a schoolmaster. A certain amount of 
teaching experience was necessary for an Inspector, 
but that experience could also he obtained in colleges. 


Pffi.VM, With reference to salary, the officers now 
asked fur equal pay with Europeans, but would not 
object to a foreign service allowance for the latter 
on account of their having to make certain sacrifices 
in taking up service in n foreign country. It should 
he provided, however, that Europeans were recruited 
only when suitable India*! candidates were not avail- 
aide, ( In the present cirou instances of the country a 
pertain percentage of Europeans was necessary, but 
it would he an advantage to appoint more Indians 
to higher posts. In the first place, the first-rate men 
irom Europe would not generally accept service in 
and it was undesirable to increase the burden 
°J\ Bie Indian taxpayer by appointing second and 
f mra-rote men from Europe. In the second place 
*hcre had been considerable progress in education in 
India within recent years, and the number of highly 
qualified Indians available for higher educational 
sum much larger now than was the case 25 
years ago. In the third place, one of the most 
important duties of a Prnfe«sr>r was to build up the 
H.arart^r m Mmlents and to influence their lives and 
European Bros iv^nrs could do much lc*s in that direc- 
t:..n than Indian Profe^ors. « s the Europeans could 
not BUS ir—lr Irish the Indian student., or completely 


understand them. There was a wide gulf between the 
European Professor and the Indian student, and there 
was no possibility of bridging it. It must lie the woik 
of Indian Professors to build up the character of 
Indian students. 

83,535. A first-class Honours man from Cambridge 
or Oxford was not necessarily superior to a first-class 
man from an Indian University. From tlio point of 
view of scholastic attainments the M.A. degree of tlio 
Indian University would correspond to an Honour’s 
Degree in Europe. Ho had never been to Europe 
himself and could not speak from actual experience. 
There were a good many officers in the service who 
had taken an Honour’s Degree at an English Uni- 
versity before coining out to India, and he would put 
most of thorn under tlio category of second or third 
class officers, because they* had not proved successful 
Professors. The real test was not simply the initial 
University qualification, but ability as Professors or 
educational administrators, and success in building up 
the character of students. He himself set more store 
by’ actual success attained as educationalists subse- 
quent to entry into the service. He did not consider 
a special training necessary for Professors; officers 
serving for a certain number of years in India would 
obtain the necessary training. 

83.586. The wintess desired appointments to the 

proposed amalgamated service to be made by tlio Local 
Government, and not by the India Office. For a 
particular vacancy applications should bo Invited 
from both European and Indian candidates, and the 
best amongst them should bo appointed by tho Local 
Government. In the case of candidates in England, 
the India Office might forward applications with com- 
ments on the qualifications to the Local Government. 
If the India Offic-- objrch -.1 «n forwarding applications 
to a Local a Moan! might bo constituted 

at the India Office to receive applications and forward 
them. His proposal would take the selection right 
out of the hands of tho India Office and hand it over 
to tho Local Governments. Europeans should be 
appointed only if highly qualified Indians were not 
available. 

83.587. The witness did not see the necessity in all 
cases of an Indian having a training in a European 
University, except in the case of Professors of Science 
and technical subjects, to whom it might bo. an 
advantage to have a training in the best laboratories 
in Europe. That, however, might be done by giving 
facilities for study leave. 

83.588. If officers of special merit could retire after 
20 years’ service, the very best men would be attracted. 
Such men on retiring should bo given pensions. 

83.589. The staff in the Government colleges was at 
present fairly sufficient. In his own college some 
classes contained 70 or 80 pupils, while others only 
contained 13 or 14, “With large classes it might bo 
advantageous to employ additional tutors, bnt' there 
was no need to add to the lecturing staff. 

83.590. (Sir Theodore JMorison.) Under the present 
system there was some class teaching in the college 
which consisted in tutorial assistance rendered, to 
individual students, each class being subdivided into 
smaller sections for this purpose. As M athcmntieal 
Professor he explained tho general principles of 
mathematics and endeavoured to obtain some work 
from the students; for instance, ho worked out some 
typical examples, and the students would work out 
other examples at home. Occasionally they were 
asked to write essays on mathematical subjects. ^ It 
was really lecturing and cxcercises, not class teaching. 

83.591. Tho witness could not give figures to shew 
what the suggested amalgamated service would cost- 
tho Government, The increase .of cost under tlio pro* 
posed scheme would bo 50 per cent., or probably more 
on the present cost. 

83.592. (Mr. Sty,) The first written statement, snb- 
mfttod through Dr. P. C. Roy, fixed tho Indian 
officer’s pay at GO per cent, of tho European officers* 
but tho service subsequently modified that viow on the 
ground that it would be lowering tho status of the 
Turban officers, and desired that all the officers should 
have the same pay, with a certain compensation allow- 
ance for European officers. Tho second scheme pro- 
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posed equal paj* witli 11s. 300 compensation allowance 
to the Europeans. "When the European officer's pay 
was more than Rs. 1,000 tlio allowance might cease, 
which would practically bring the paj- of Europeans 
and Indians in the highest grade to the same amount. 
The allowance to Europeans was given partly in con- 
sideration of their cost of living being greater, but it 
was thought that when men were earning Rs. 1,300 a 
mouth they could do without a compensation allow- 
ance. Moreover, specially’ meritorious European 
officers would also be able to earn a personal allowance 
in addition to the grade pay of Rs. 1,300 under tlie 
witness's schemo of personal allowances for special 
merit. It should not be forgotten that the Indians 
had to spend a great deal on family expenses. The 
view was that after the highest grade on Rs. 1,300 had 
been reached there should he no distinction in salary 
except on the ground of special merit only. 

83.593. (il/Y. Fish c r.') It was not intended, on the 
death of a distinguished Professor, holding a par- 
ticular chair, to preclude the chance of making a 
direct appointment of a mail well qualified to take 
up his work, and that was not implied by the remark 
in the written statement that in no circumstances 
should appointments he made to any class other than 
the lowest, as a personal allowance might he granted 
in such cases, if really necessary, under the witness's 
scheme of personal allowances. 

53 .594. (ilfr. il ladge.) The standard of education in 
India had risen sufficiently high to secure the best 
kind of men in almost every subject, hut it would he 
desirable to have a few distinguished Professors from 
England specially for English. It was not a question 
of attaching exaggerated importance to the passing 
of examinations; Indians showed a real aptitude for 
educational work, and many of them had shown a 


special aptitude for research work. A school of 
Indian research was steadily growing at present and 
was creating an intellectual atmosphere in the country 
and a real academic life. 

53. 595. (Jlr. Gupta.) There were other reasons 
why the amalgamation of the services should take 
place. Jf the Indian Educational Service was kept 
separate, there would be a tendency to recruit Euro- 
peans on racial grounds. The last Public Service 
Commission recommended the recruitment in Europe 
of Professors in those branches of learning in which a 
high standard had not been attained in India at the 
time, but the Indian Government in a Resolution 
stated that natives of the country should be appointed 
to the Provincial Service, thus clearly bringing in 
racial considerations. Also the Indian Educational 
Service officers wei*e remunerated about three times as 
highly as the Provincial Service men. This inequality 
was not justified, as Provincial men, especially in the 
professorial branch, were doing their work as efficiently 
and sometimes better than the Indian Service men. 
The present distinction made the Provincial Service 
man looked upon as an inferior officer, and no amount 
of assurances on the part of Government would make 
his status equal to that of the Indian Educational 
Service officer. 

83.596. The witness was in favour of giving full pay 
to an officer during the first two years of service on 
probation. 

83.597. The witness had no hesitation in saying 
that, examined by tlie highest possible standard, the 
work of Indian Professors would not be found want- 
ing. They had a capacity for original work, which 
was one of the most important tests of the ability of 
Professors. Many officers in the Provincial service 
had actually done original work. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Kttan Bahadur Ahsax-Uiaaii, Officiating Inspector of Schools, Chittagong Division. 


TPr/ffcn Statement relating to the Provincial 
Educational Service . 

83,598. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The 
Superior Educational Service comprises the Indian 
Educational Service and the Provincial Educational 
Service. The members of the former service are 
recruited in England and those of tlie latter in India 
in accordance with the resolution of the Government 
of India, dated the 23rd July, 1896. As a conse- 
quence the Europeans are appointed to the Indian 
and the Indians to the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice. Of the total number of appointments, a fourth 
is held by tlie Europeans and the rest by the Indians. 
The Indian Service begins with Rs. 500 and the Pro- 
vincial with Rs. 200. Seeing that an Indian takes 
about 10 years to rise to Rs. 500 it is not unusual 
that fresh recruits from England should he placed 
over the heads of many Indians who have completed 
tlie largei* portion of their service. This cannot but 
give rise to a feeling of disappointment among the 
members of the Provincial Service. Tlie distinction 
that now obtains between tlie two services was not 
contenvplated by the authorities when the Educational 
Service was reorganized in 1896. There are few ser- 
vices in India in which the distinction is equally 
marked. No increase of pay or prospects is likely to 
remove the feeling of dissatisfaction unless the colour- 
bar is removed and some of the higher appointments 
thrown open to the Indians of distinguished academic 
qualifications. Botli the services should be placed on 
the same footing, and Europeans and Indians con- 
sidered equally eligible for higher appointments irre- 
spective of nationality. The career for Indians in 
tlie Educational Service is insufficient. There are a 
great many posts which ought to he held by Indians 
at much higher pay than they get now. The recruit- 
ment of officers should he made in part in India and 
in part in England. Men in India have a better 
knowledge of Indian conditions and are better suited 
for Indian appointments. Men of eminence have not 
at present any great attraction for the Educational 
Service. They seek employments in the Executive and 
Judicial branches of the Provincial Civil Service and 
in the Accounts, Telegraph and other departments 
and take service in the Education Department only 
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when they fail to enter any other service. To attract 
the best Indian talent to the Educational Service an 
inducement of more liberal remuneration and better 
prospects is indispensable. The efficiency of the ser- 
vice cannot be assured unless the distinction between 
the Indian and Provincial Services is abolished. The 
Indians can perform their work as satisfactorily as 
those who come from England. They are seen work- 
ing side by side, but there is nothing to chose between 
them. An Indian, who is given better pay and more 
O2)portunifcies, can turn out as good as an average 
recruit from home. The standard of efficiency is com- 
mon with the Indian and the British members of the 
service. I do not think the Indians lack in energy, 
ability or power of organization. The work of the 
generality of the Indian professors is on a par with 
tlie European professors. I fully agree with the 
Calcutta officers of tlie Provincial Service in thinking 
that tlie equality of the two branches of the superior 
service should be recognized and a free exchange of 
appointments between them made feasible. I advo- 
cate the abolition of the Provincial Service and the 
substitution of one service in its place. 

To bring out to India men of exceptional ability 
from Oxford, Cambridge and other Universities, 
Europeans may be given an increased pay on the scale 
recommended by tlie Calcutta officers. The initial 
pay should be Rs. 500 in the case of the Europeans 
and Rs. 300 in the case of tlie Indians. The pay 
should rise by an annual increment of Rs. 50 in the 
former case, and of Rs. 30 .’n the latter. In ten yeras, 
of approved service a ’European will rise to Rs. 1,000 
as now and an Indian to Rs. 600. After ten years 
the time-scale should he followed by a graded scale of 
pay, the latter being reserved for only officers of 
proved merits. There should he only four grades of 
pay for officers of either nationality ns below, those 
.for Europeans being styled (< Imperial ” Service and 
those for Indians t( Indian ” Service: — 


Imperial Service. 




Rs. 

Class 

I. 

... 2,000 

,, 

n. 

... 1,750 

J 9 

hi. 

... 1,500 


IV. 

... 1 ? 250 


Indian Service. 

Rs. 
1,200 
1,050 
900 
750 


Class I. 

” .I 1 ' 

„ m. 

„ TV. 
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Whnt the envied educational service was organise cl 
in IKO. the initial .alary «f the European service was 
Us, jVK). amt the highest .alary nttninnlile Rs. l,oW. 
Tlu.rt* wore four grades, viz., IN. 1500 to Its. *oG, 
IN 7<V* to Us- 1,000, its. 1,000 to IN. 1,250 .and 
IN* 1 250 tn IN- 1,500. In 1S0G when the service wns 
mirgaiiihed the only change of importance nitloclucect 
uas the #it nail v advancement of pay from Its. .)0U to 
IN. 1,000 in the first ten years of the service- This 
K avc the advantage of regular increase of income 
independent of accident. The scale of pay now pro- 
post'd for the Imperial Service wilL ho an improve- 
ment upon that contemplated by the organisers of 
the service- A higher remuneration lias been recom- 
mended for the Europeans to enable them to refciro 
to their native land on the completion of their service 
and to provide for their families nt home. 

It is also essential to the efficiency of the educa- 
tional service that there should be a few appointments 
better paid than any which are at present open to the 
Indians. As it is now constituted there are no high 
prizes to reward successful exertion. Special appoint- 
ments, such as Divisional Inspectorships, Principal- 
ships of Colleges, Assistant and Deputy Directorships, 
should be open to men of rare distinction irrespective 
of the place of their recruitment. Indians when 
appointed to these special posts should be given the 
same pay as Europeans, the minimum being fixed at 
IN. I } jM> nnd the maximum nt IN. 2,000 as shown 
above. 

The efficiency of service will be fully maintained 
if a fifth of the total number of appointments in- 
cluded in the time-scale is reserved for Europeans. 
Out of the special appointments a fair proportion 
should go to Indians ns a reward of merit at the end 
of long service. 

The system of recruitment of officers in England is 
not without its evils. The recruits are solected by 
men who are not fully acquainted with the needs of 
the Department or of tho University. It is not tin- 
often tli at the selection is wrongly made, and tho 
interests of tho Department or tho University are 
overlooked. Tho Local Government or the University 
should have some voice in the matter of the recruit- 
ment to higher appointments. None should he sent 
out to India save with the concurrence of the 
Department or the University, according as tlio 
appointment is under the control of tlie one body or 
the other. A system of nomination by the Secretary 
of State in consultation with the Local Government 
or the University, as the case way lie, will bo an 
improvement upon tho existing practice. The special 
appointments enumerated in a foregoing paragraph 
should not be open to fresh recruits from England. 
Such appointments should he made by the Local 
Government after u very careful consideration. The 
men recruited from England should, as a general rule, 
be appointed in a subordinate capacity under 
experienced officers in the Imperial Service, They 
could bo eligible for the special appointments after 
approved service of not less than ten years. 

The distinction between the Imperial and tho 
Indian Service will be only in name. Save for 
administrative expediency the same appointment will 
ho open both to <he European and the Indian with 
only tins difference that the former will get a larger 
pay than the latter. This will facilitate an exchange 
of appointments between officers of the two services 
and increase the opportunities for good work open to 

fl 1 l1um rnso of sp«*al appoint- 
ments all officers should however receive the same rate 
ot pavnient irrespective of nationality. 

Irnler the new nomenclature the’ Provincial Ser- 
vicc will merge in the Indian Service, nnd the Indian 
** -{?“? . In . tl,e , Imperial Service. The new services 
*■»*»"»«» the distinction that now obtains between 
he existing service* and will admit of more extensive 
pros pi cN. More Indians will be appointed to higher 
posts nm] more will he recruited to tho Imperial Ser- 
S ,r “\ Thf ' arrangement will bring the Educational 
♦ rVM * mi 11 Pat with the Civil Sendee and arrest the 
° T T ,c ° r * f ™ m Education to other 
department*. It will also rni?e the u Ed neat bin » 

;r; n \v m ™" f T' m »«* •**«** * v,h 0l ™ Xet 

VttT P, « r *»° f educational work. 

&aS“g *>« Pxoba- 
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appointed save on. probation. Their confirmation is 
always subject to approved service for a stated period, 
There are officers who have to undergo some training 
in a subordinate capacity before they are held eligible 
for higher appointments. Such however is not the 
ease with the officers of the Imperial Service. They 
are considered fit to hold any substantive appointment 
under the control of the University or tho department. 
What is more unfortunate is that a fresh graduate of 
a European University is not unoften placed over tho 
heads of many distinguished graduates of the Indian 
Universities. Such posting cannot hut be regarded bv 
tlio Indian officers with a feeling of deep disappoint- 
ment. It has besides a demoralising effect on the 
whole atmosphere of the educational work. To my 
mind training and probation should npjily equally to 
Indians and Europeans. 

No professor must bo selected for a Principnlship 
who has not been recommended for it by the chief of 
the institution he serves in. For Europeans no other 
training appears to' be necessary. As for probation 
tho same conditions should be attached both to tlio 
European and Indian services. Two years 1 probation 
prior to confirmation may be considered as sufficient. 
A European officex- should he expected to pass the 
departmental examination in tho vernacular, if any, 
within the period of his probation. None should be 
confirmed in his appointment in the administrative 
branch of the service until he has passed tho depart- 
mental examination. 

It is not necessary to send Indians to Europe to 
undergo any practical training save for appointments 
in training colleges. No taint of inferiority should be 
attached to the men who are trained in India. 

To be eligible for a Divisional Inspectorship one 
must serve either as a professor or as a second Inspec- 
tor of Schools for at least five years, to the entire 
satisfaction of tho department, and must put in at 
least ten years of service in the Education Depart- 
ment. The present system of appointment of two or 
more Inspectors in charge of tho same division means 
overlapping of duties, which should be avoided in the 
interests of administration. Each Inspector may be 
made independent of every other so far as such inde- 
pendence is compatible with efficiency of supervision. 

83,000. (HI.) Conditions of service. — Tlio Indian 
and the Imperial Services should enjoy the same privi- 
leges and have tho same conditions attached to both. 
The respective officers of the two services should work 
side by side, and the same duties assigned to them. 
An equality of treatment is indispensable in the 
interests of good discipline and sound education. 
Nationality should play no part in the matter of 
recruitment of officers.* Merit and academic qualifi- 
cations should be the only passport for entrance into 
tho Education Department. 

The Principal of a College should always he a 'mem- 
ber of the Imperial Service. The post of a Principal 
should carry a special pay not below Its. 1,250. Pro- 
fessors of eminence should be invited either from 
Europe or from the different parts of India to fill 
this post. Local senior professors of distinction, if 
any, may also he eligible for promotion to it. 

Men of brilliant parts should be appointed pro- 
fessors. They should either be recruited from England 
or appointed in 'India. To secure the sendees of men 
of promise the initial pay, which is IN. 500 in the 
ease of Europeans and IN. 300 in the case of Indians, 
may be exceeded when necessary. Any professors of 
high distinction who are now in this country should 
be the first to be chosen. A limited number of pro- 
fessors may he brought from England in connection 
with the teaching of English literature nnd its allied 
subjects. They should ho men of extensive acquire- 
ments, their degree qualifications should be beyond 
cavil, and their claims to respect on academic grounds 
men sput able. Such men are expected to inspire the 
college with the highest ideals of public conduct, 
infuse now life and energy into all branches of teach- 
ing ami raise the tone of discipline and standard of 
education, .which should bo such as will afford a 
guarantee for high ability nnd valuable attainments- 
I hey will in fact teach tho junior professors, who will 
work in conjunction with them. 

1 he junior professors may be membres “of the Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service, and may he entrusted 
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with tutorial or laboratory work. Young graduates 
who have passed with distinction may continue their 
research work in the college and at the same time 
talco part in tutorial work. They may thus supply a 
link between teachers and students and be an im- 
portant factor in promoting esprit de corps, and in 
enlarging the scope of the operations of the Univer- 
sity. 

A different type of men is wanted for the adminis- 
trative branch of the Educational Service. For the 
purpose of inspection of schools and with a view to 
tlieir effectual improvement the greatest care is neces- 
sary to select persons of high character and fitting 
judgment for such employment. Inspectors should 
be selected from among men who have a close know- 
ledge of the Indian life and of the conditions that 
influence the Indian education. In tho words of the 
Despatch of 1859 : u They should not merely super- 
intend the institutions, hut bring the advantages of 
education hefoi’e the minds of the various classes of 
the community and act as the channel of communica- 
tion between Government and the community at 
large.” It is a mistake to place fresh graduates- of 
the European Universities in charge of the Inspec- 
torate. One must prove himself to he a good ad- 
ministrator, before he is appointed as an Inspector. 
He need not have distinguished academic qualifica- 
tions, but must possess an intimate knowledge of the 
work of subordinate officers, the tact to deal with 
various classes of people and the power to enter into 
the feelings of the teachers, students and the public 
at large. He must also have bodily activity and 
practical capacity combined with power of initiative 
and of wise discretion in adapting means to ends. 
Indians are bertter fitted for these posts than Euro- 
peans who have not seen much of Indian life. A 
large proportion of these appointments may with 
advantage he filled by Indians who have been in the 
Education Department for a pretty long time. It 
is not unoften that young professors who are found 
wanting aro appointed directly as Inspectors. The 
difference between the administrative and collegiate 
branches of tlie higher services should be steadily kept 
in view, and special care taken to guard against any 
exchange of appointments being allowed between these 
two classes of officers. Nothing could bo more un- 
fortunate than the transfer of officers from the 
teaching to the inspecting line or vice versa. 

83,601. (IV.) Conditions ol salary. — The con- 
ditions of salary in the Education Department com- 
pare unfavourably with those of other departments. 
The emoluments are not enough to attract men of 
high distinction. The prospects should be such as 
may induce men from all parts of India to take 
service in the Education Department. There is a 
strong feeling of dissatisfaction among all the members 
of the Provincial Service as already noticed. 

There should be a line of demarcation between the 
officers ofjdie Provincial and Subordinate Educational 
Services. Meritorious, officers of the latter service 
should be held eligible for promotion to the former 
service. As the services are at present constituted 
a transfer from the Subordinate to the Provincial 
Service is not always followed by promotion. An 
officer of the Subordinate Service in receipt of a pay 
of Us. 200 will not certainly relish a transfer to tho 
Provincial Service on the samo pay. He has a better 
chance of promotion to Rs. 250 in the Subordinate 
than in the Provincial Service. The latter is more 
crowded and filled by younger men not likely to retire 
or vacate their office for many years to come, with 
all its bright prospects the Provincial Service can 
hove hut little attraction for the senior officers of the 
Subordinate Service. The difficulty of transfer is all 
the more felt in the case of officers in class I (Rs. 250) 
of the Subordinate Service, who cannot be persuaded 
to accept an appointment on a lower pay (Rs. 200) in 
class VIII of the Provincial Service even with a 
personal allowance. Their appointment to Rs. 250 
(class VII) is sure to be met with strong opposition 
from the whole Provincial Service and should not be 
made gave for very special reasons. These difficulties 
will he fully obviated if the minimum pay of the 
Provincial Service is raised to Rs. 300 as already 
proposed and tho maximum of the Subordinate Service 
allowed to remain as it is. 


As already noticed, the difference between the pros- 
pects of the Indian and Provincial Services is marked. 
Among the Indians in tho Collegiate branch of the 
Provincial Service there are many who are decidedly 
superior to their European colleagues in qualifications 
and attainments. An unequal treatment of these 
officers cannot but weaken the prestige of the Euro- 
pean officers in the eyes of the students and others 
who come in their contact. There may not be any 
objection to a higher pay being given to a European 
in view of the privations, worry and trouble lie is 
subjected to in an alien climate, but any invidious 
distinction based merely on considerations of nation- 
ality is sure to cause dissatisfaction among the mem- 
bers of the Provincial Service. The introduction of 
a time scale of pay for the first ten years of service 
followed by a graded scale with different minima and 
maxima for the two services as shewn below will go a 
long way to allay the existing dissatisfaction : — 



Approxi- 
mate 
number 
of posts. 

i 

Imperial 

Service. 

o 

.a -5 

II 

5 s 

Scale of Pay. 

Reserved for 
Europeans. 

Open to 
Indians. 

cs a 

£ »- 
P, o 

O to 

P* 9 
** 

Time Neale. 
For the first ten 
years of service. 

40 + 0 

Rs. 

500—50—1,000 

160 j 

Graded Settle. 
After the iiistf 
ten years of < 
Service. / 

1+1 

2 + 1 
2+2 
i u + 2 

Class I 2,000 ! 
,, II 1,750 

., Ill 1,500 

„ IV 1,250 

5 

8 ! 
10 i 

Total strength ... 

I 48 + G 

Total strength 

1 186 | 

Grac'd Total 

l 


240 



Indian Service. 


Bs. 

300— 30— GOD 


ii a, 050 

HI 900 
IV 750 


One-fifth of the total number of educational ap- 
pointments in the superior service will thus be reserved 
for the Europeans and the rest will be open to 
Indians. This will be in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Calcutta officers of the Provincial 
Ediicational Service as also with that of the University 
Committee, Dacca. Of the 14 special appointments 
in the graded Imperial Service 6 will be open to 
Indians of eminence. They will be eligible for the 
full pay attached to the posts. The special posts are 
to be filled by Principals of Colleges, Divisional In- 
spectors, Deputy and Assistant Directors of Public 
Instruction. This will be in consonance with the 
policy of the Despatch of 1854, which runs as follows : 

« In the selection of the heads of the Educational 

Departments, tho Inspectors and other officers, wo 
desire that neither these offices nor any others con- 
nected with education shall be considered as necessarily 
to be filled by members of the Civil Service to tho 
exclusion of others, Europeans or Natives , who may 
be better fitted for them, and that in any case tho 
scale of their remuneration shall lie so fixed as publicly 
to recognize the important duties they will have to 
perform.” 

An increase of cadre is suggested for the Indian 
service. There a re at present 212 officers in the superior 
service. Of them 52 are in the Imperial and 160 in 
the Provincial Service. The number of Indian ap- 
pointments may be raised to 186 to meet the increased 
demands of the Educational Service and propor- 
tionately distributed between tile time scale and 
graded pay systems. The number of appointments 
in the Imperial service may be raised to 54, some of 
them being thrown open to Indians as vacancies arise. 

I do not favour institution of separate cadres for 
collegiate and administrative services. The number 
of officers in the teaching and inspecting lines being 
limited, such separation will jeopardise the interests 
of either class of officers. 

The head masterships of Government high schools 
are recruited either from the Provincial or from tho 
Subordinate Service, which is anomalous. These posts 
may all be filled by officers of the Provincial Service, 
should it be sufficiently strengthened for the purpose. 
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It K however, to l>c remembered that the very large 
iiuiuIhw of District Deputy Inspectors who hold n 
.similar rank should he similarly treated ill ease the 
strengthening of the service is decided upon. Whnt 
appears to he desirable is that these two classes of 
posts should not he filled by officers below class II of 
the Subordinate Educational Service. 

(V.) Conditions of leave. — The rules regu- 
lating the grant of leave to Indian services are com- 
plicated and may ho modified with n view to secure 
greater Minplieity and fairness in working. There 
is a strong feeling among the junior officers that they 
are not eligible for furlough unless they have put in 
ten years’ service. This period may be reduced and 
the distinction between leave on medical certificate 
ami other long ieai*e abolished. The principle advo- 
cated by the Royal Commission on Decentralization, 
viz., that an officer should bo allowed to take all leave 
at his credit subject to no restrictions other than the* 
exigencies of the public service may be followed with 
advantage. The rules may be Framed somewhat on 
the following lines: — 

(1; An officer may be allowed to avail himself of all 
the privilege leave at Jiis credit subject to no restric- 
tion-. other than the exigencies of the public service. 
Thr restriction as to the admissibility of privilege 
leave for more than three months at a time should be 
removed. 

(2) An officer may bo allowed furlough at the 
rate of one-sixth of his active service. 

(3) The total amount of furlough admissible to an 
officer may not exceed five years. 

{•fj Leave nil medical certificate and on private 
affairs may count ns furlough. 

(5) An officer may be allowed to take at any time 
nil furlough at his credit subject to no restrictions 
except the exigencies of the public service. 

(O) Furlough on medical certificate may he granted 
uncomlitionnlh to nn officer for n period not exceed- 
ing two years, although such furlough mflv not be 
at his credit. 

(7) Privilege leave may be combined with any other 
kind of leave without any condition being attached 
to the gin lit of such combined leave. 

(P) Extraordinary leave may he granted to nn 
oftiecr without allowances, but such leave will not 
count as active service or service for pension. 

ffi) An officer on privilege leave may be entitled to 
full pay for the entire period of sucli leave whether 
combined with furlough or leave without allowances, 

HO) An officer on furlough with or without medical 
certificate may always he entitled to half his average 
salary. 


(11 1 The power to sanction leave may be delegated 
to heads of offices to avoid delay in its sanction. 

Sfi.fioa. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— The rules 
regulating the grant of pension may be amended with 
a view <i) to bring relief to officers who take service 
prior to the usual age limit of 23 veara, and (If) to 
induce capable men in private service to enter the 
Education Department at an advanced ace of 30 
years. Delivering lectures before a large class is 
physically more damaging than the work of mnnv 
other departments, ft is therefore desirable that 
an officer should be allowed to retire on pension after 
n shorter service than now allowable. 

It is not unoften that teachers of institutions under 
private management enter the department four or 
five years after the usual age limit with the previous 
permission of the Local Government. This departure 
is allowed in the Education Department, ns otherwise 
many nf the good teachers who distinguish themselves 
m service would be excluded from Govern- 

ment service. To encourage entrance of men into 
fl ore rumen 1 service at an advanced ago without h eW 
fnT ^ ^ prospect nf full pension, the period of 

. for voluntary retirement mnv be 'reduced 
l\u T'; } ' n)houi ^mlnrs OF the Univcrsity 

bmW thy^ 

than "C nuZT" f " U '“'' ,sio,1 nt «" rarll>1 ' »W 

« «» «- "< ti«. n i, 0 ,., 

0) An officer who W attained the n **c n? ~n 
nl !m •**"*»• «■«•* - » 


(2) Ait officer who has completed 25 years of tjuolj. 

lying service, may, at his option, retire on a retiring 
pension. ° 

(3) An officer who 1ms either attained the ago of 
oo years or completed 30 years of qualifying service 
umv be liable to be compelled to retire liv the Local 
Government under which he is employed. * 

A*. 7? — The proposed rules may be* substituted for 
articles -15$, 159, 461 and 105 of the Civil Service 
Regulations. The existing rule regulating the amount 
of pension earned by an officer may remain in force. 

83,601. (VII.) Limitations existing in the em- 
ployment of non-Europeans and the division ol 
services into Imperial and Provincial.— Limitations 
exist in the employment of Indians in the Educational 
Service. They are at present excluded from all 
important appointments. As a rule they are not 
admitted to the Imperial Service nlthougli there are 
many among them who can perforin their duties as 
efficiently ns those who come from England. The 
Provincial Service is in practice reckoned as subordi- 
nate to the Imperial Service, although such discrimina- 
tion was never contemplated by the reorganlsm of 
the Educational Service. This disparagement has 
exorcised a depressing clfcefc upon the work of the 
Indian .officers. ‘ 


Principnlships of Colleges and Divisional Inspector- 
si lips which were in former years offered to the 
members of the Provincial Service arc at present 
almost exclusively reserved for the Europeans. There 
was a time when the officers of the Provincial Service 
were, when necessary, placed over the heads of the 
members of the Imperial Service, hut the reverse is 
the case now. Such restriction in the employment ol 
Indians in the Educational Service cannot but 
weaken the prestige of the Provincial Service. The 
reorganisation of the Educational Service on the 
Jmes proposed in the foregoing paragraphs will restore 
the prestige of the Provincial Service and enhance the 
prospects of both the Indian and European officers. 

The division of services into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial has not worked well for reasons already 
explained. The proposed introduction of n graded 
system of pay after ten years of service will raise the 
Department in public esteem and attract the best 
talent of the country to the Educational Service. 
Indian officers not unoften leave the Education 
i/epartment m quest of service in other departments 
offering higher prospects and better chances of 
promotion. Such migration shows the immediate 
necessity of the improvement of the prospects and 
the prestige of the Department to which the only 
royal road is the amalgamation of the two services 
on the hues proposed. 

The Europeans and Indians work side by side on 
exactly the same terms in almost nil other services, 
a few posts being reserved for the Europeans for 
Imperial interests. It is not understood why. a 
different treatment should be accorded to the members 
Educational Service in the administration of 
which the Indians can reasonably claim a much 
larger share. Capable Indians should fill some of 
the higher appointments so that the European officers 
may not take away on their retirement all the know- 
ledge and experience gained bv them out of this 
f l T' x 1 J el *^ ,s very Httle opiiorlnnity given nt 
l-i 1 i n dm ns to make them work bard. The 

sohl «on lies in the mnornl of the distinction 
ScrviceT* ° >tU ” 1S Imperial and Provincial 


vir. 0 A„ : +i, Relations of the Educational Ser- 
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a M me w J“ n tlie immense importance of education is 
reiterated by every representative of Government.'’ 

To quote Mr. H. K. James: It miglit well* be 

deemed a concern for statesmanship to enquire what 
steps are necessary in order to assure to the Educa- 
tional Service such a heightening of tone and energy 
as might invigorate the work to the utmost. Two direc- 
tions of enquiry may be suggested : — (1) Supposing 
the intention to be to secure the steady recruitment 
of men of exceptional ability, are the terms offered 
adequate? (2) Are all possible means used — have they 
been used in the past to make the nature and interest 
of educational work in India known in such a way as 
to attract the most desirable candidates?” “ Of all 
the great work done in India,” he continues, “ there 
has been none more difficult to do than the work of 
higher education. Educational workers have to 
struggle against these difficulties and work on quietly 
and unostentatiously in a sphere of labour withdrawn 
from the main current of official preferment.” They 
have not only to produce a higher degree of intel- 
lectual fitness, but to raise the character of those who 
partake of its advantages and so to supply Govern- 
ment with servants to whose probity Government 
may with confidence commit offices of trust. The im- 
portance of the Educational Service remains how- 
ever to bo recognized. 

The extension and improvement of education pre- 
supposes the reorganisation of the whole Educational 
Service. It is vain to expect auy unusual result from 
an ill-paid and dissatisfied staff.- Steps should be 
taken to extend to educational officers a greater 
share in the honours and emoluments of office. 
Education and higher employment should go together. 

The Indian Educational Service offers prospects 
far inferior to those of the Civil Service". The Pro- 
vincial Educational Service compares equally un- 
favourably with the Provincial Civil or Judicial 
Service. The reorganisation of the two services on 
the lines already indicated will add to the dignity of 
the Educational Services and bring them on a par 
with that of the Civil and Provincial Services. 

The Provincial Executive Service is looked upon 
with the greatest favour. It offers an initial pay 
of Rs. 250 which can rise to Rs. 1,200 in the ease 
of 41 listed ” appointments. The promotion is rapid 
and the recognition of services certain. An officer 
in the Provincial Executive Service can expect a 
lift almost every three years, while one in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service has to wait for at least 
six years for a lift. The grade of Rs. 350 is another 
bar to the way of promotion in the Educational 
Service, which does not appear either in tlie Executive 
or in the .Judicial branch of the Provincial Civil 
Service. The Educational Service, which is at least 
attractive now, will be most so by the introduction 
of the time-scale of pay followed by a graded scale. 
It will attract the best ornaments of the University, 
The Educational Service is the most important of all 
services and should be given a place higher than 
even the _ Executive or Judicial Service. Tlie latter 
is subordinate to the Civil Service, while the former 
is a sister service to the Indian Educational Service. 
The Provincial Educational Service should have a 
higher range, better prospects and greater prestige 
than any of the subordinate services. To ens.ure this 
the grade system should be reorganized, higher pros- 
pects held out and more qualified men brought in. 
It is a pity that the Educational Service should be a 
halting place of men seeking employment in other 
departments. It .should be inferior to none either 
in prestige or range of prospects. It should be 
reserved for men who can command respect and enjoy 
the confidence of the public. 

Higher education has not failed to achieve what it, 
set out to do, but has succeeded triumphantly and 
too well. Tlie substitution of Indian for European 
agency is going on continuously in all brandies of 
the public service save in the Education Department. 


There arc Indian Judges, Collectors, Opium and Salt 
Agents, Aecountants-General and Direct ors-General 
ot Posts. The fitness of Indians for the performance 

u ver y 1 i es P ons ible duties has been acknowledged in 
all the important branches of the public service. 
There are many among the educated Indians who are 
held in high estimation by the Europeans. Educa- 
tion has fulfilled all the expectations entertained of 
it, save that that it has disappointed the hopes of the 
educational workers. The improvement of education 
and the exclusion of educational officers from emolu- 
ment and trust are matters quite incompatible with 
each other. 

83,606. (IX.) Other points. — Appointment of 
Muhammadans in the Education Department. The 
appointment of Muhammadans has an important 
bearing on tlie question of the mode of recruitment 
of officers and tlie status of the personnel of the 
Educational Service. It is within the terms of refer- 
ence and seems to be a fit subject for discussion in this 
connection. 

It is highly desirable in the interests of public 
service that both the teachers and controlling officers 
should, compatibly with tlie efficiency of service, be 
recruited from the community from which the students 
are drawn. Such appointments are of great help in 
encouraging education among the members of that 
community, and are fully in accordance with the 
accepted policy of Government as outlined in the 
various circulars issued from time to time. - In 
Bengal the students are mostly drawn from among 
the Hindus and Muhammadans, the two most impor- 
tant communities in India. The Hindus are far ahead 
of the Muhammadans in the field of education and 
are largely represented both on the teaching and the 
inspecting staff. There is a deficiency of Muham- 
madan officers at the present time. The absence of 
Muhammadans is conspicuous in the Collegiate branch 
of the higher Educational Service. The Muhammadan 
graduates choose either the Bar or the Provincial 
Executive Service, which offers better prospects. To 
attract them to the Education Department the pros- 
pects of the Provincial Service should be raised and 
a few appointments in the higher grades of service 
thrown open to them both in the Collegiate and 
Administrative branches of service. 

The present awakening among the Muhammadans 
to the necessity of English education is due not a 
little to the appointment of Muhammadan Inspecting 
officers in the Subordinate Educational Service. A 
fresh impetus will be given if at least 10 per cent, 
of the appointments in colleges open to Indians are 
reserved for Muhammadan officers. There will be no 
dearth of capable Muhammadan candidates in case 
the Provincial Service is reorganized, its prospects 
improved and better facilities of promotion assured. 
Tlie policy of the appointment of Muhammadans may 
be extended to the Imperial Service, officers of high 
distinction being held eligible for special appoint- 
ments. The rigidity that now exists in the matter 
of the appointment of Indians to the Imperial Service 
may he relaxed in favour of Muhammadans when 
this can be done withoxit prejudice to sound adminis- 
tration and Imperial interests. Government cannot 
make the Muhammadan employment the reward of 
educational acquirement without encouraging the 
spread of education among the Muhammadans. 
Government gains strength from the spread of educa- 
tion so long as it secures tlie best interests of tlie 
people. The general progress of the country suffers 
if an important section of the community is left in the 
back-ground. If more inspecting officers and teachers 
are appointed, education among the Muhammadans 
would be largely encouraged. In conclusion I may 
add that the Muhammadans have fully realized that 
tlieir salvation lies in improved education, and they 
look up to the benign Government for its sympathy 
in their aspirations after a fuller and higher part in 
the light and progress of the country. 


Khan Bahadur Ahsan-Uixah called and examined. 


83,607. (Chairman.) The witness was Officiating In- 
spector of Schools of the Chittagong Division and was 
at present on leave. Ho represented the Provincial 
Educational Service in Bengal on the inspecting and 
headmasters’ side. Ho had boon in the Government 


service for 17 years and had held his present position 
for about 51 years. 

83,608, There were Additional Inspectors of Schools 
in Western Bengal, hut in Eastern Bengal they were 
called Second Inspectors of Schools, and the division 
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of duties was also different in tho two parts of Bengal, 
In Eastern Bengal tho Second Inspector was more o * 
less subordinate to the Divisional Inspector, who was 
tho adviser of tho Commissioner. All tho educational 
proceedings of tho District Boards wero subject to th^ 
approval of tho Inspector, who was responsible fo* 
tho administration, and ho corresponded direct with 
the Director, while tho Additional Inspector was raor<j 
or less responsible for tlio inspection of a certain 
number of high schools nnd could not correspond 
either with the Commissioner or with tho Director o{ 
Public Instruction; so that virtually ho was reduced 
to tho position of an Assistant Inspector. 

*3,609. As a Divisional Inspector the witness had 
had a Second Inspector of Schools under him for two 
years. Members of the Provincial Civil Service wero 
not appointed Divisional Inspectors, he himself being 
nn exception to the rule. Ho was the senior officer 
of the .dt.idsxan, .and Abnmforo fur all practical pur- 
poses a divisional officer. In his division there were 
about 70 high schools, 210 middle English and middle 
vernacular schools, and about 2 > »500 primary schools. 
His staff consisted of a Second Inspector or Schools, 
2 Assistant Inspectors, and as many district Deputy 
Inspectors as there were districts. There were also 
Deputy Inspectors in rbnrgo of subdivisions and below 
them there were Sub-Inspectors, Assistant Sub-In- 
sp lectors and Inspecting Pandits. The Inspector of 
Schools bad t-o look into education generally, and wag 
responsible for tho whole educational administration. 

83, G 10. He kept two districts out of four for him- 
self and gave the other two to the Second Inspector, 
so far as high schools were concerned; but he reserved 
the power to visit schools in tho area entrusted to tluj 
Second Inspector, when necessary, and did so in cases 
of importance. 

83,611. On an average ho would inspect about 200 
schools in a year. A high school would take from n, 
day to tbreo days, but primary schools might bo 
inspected at tho rate of two a day. 

83,012. Tho Assistant Inspector was subordinate 
tho Inspector and was an officer of lower standing 
in ovory way. The functions of an Assistant Inspector 
wore definitely subordinate, and he should bo recruited 
separately on a lower standard, but as a member of 
the Provincial Service, If any class arrangement luu] 
to bo made lie would put tho Inspector in class I, the* 
Additional Inspector in class II, and the Assistant 
Inspector in class III, 

83.613. Tho question of whether there should bo au 
Additional Inspector in each division depended on iht* 
nature of the work. A great many schools had i.o ht* 
visited, nnd for efficient inspection a large number 
of Inspectors was required. At present the rinffc* 
overlapped. Inspectors inspecting the school which thi» 
Additional Inspector lmd inspected. He recom mended 
separate unite for Inspectors, each being independent 
of tho other. 

83.614. Formerly there wero two Indian Inspectors 
of Schools of tho Provincial Educational Service, both 
of whom wore Divisional Inspectors, but now they 
hold tho rank of Additional Inspectors, having bcoi, 
superseded bv young men of tho Indian Educational 
Service from England. His own view was that India*, 
Inspectors were in somo cases not at nil inferior lo 
European Inspectors, and there were certain dmio*; 
which could bo better done by Indian Inspectors than 
hy Europeans. Tho post ho was actually filling of 
Divisional Inspector was equal in importance to a, 
similar post in tho Indinn Educational Service. 

83.615. With regard to recruitment, the witness 
fa aiowa’ appointment's by Irocaf Governments f ft rough 
a properly constituted Board, composed partly of 
Europeans nnd partly of Indians. In tho case of 'high 
appointments the Board would hnvo to bo consulted, 
but in the case of lower appointments tho Director 
would bo competent to tnako them. Tho Divisional 
Inspector might be consulted in the c«*e of a port? ip 
the inspecting line, and the Principal in respect of 
appoint monte of Professors. 

83.616. With reference to salary, all officers of ili ( » 
amalgamated service . should bo" paid equnllv, bpf 
Europeans might receive some compensation' allow- 
mire on account of . their serving out of their ow n 
country. .There should be a graduated scab* or poi- 
****** nllownnces for distinguished Indian officers, but 
those allowances should not be given to European 


officers. Every European officer would receive a com- " > 
onsaiion allowance, but only the very ■ distinguished 
iidhnis would receive the personal allowances. Stick 
Indians would be given u persona) allowance' which 
would bring their salaries lo the same amount as the 
Europeans with u foreign allowance. 

83.617. An officer .should have power lo capitalize 
tho whole or n part of his pension ns lie thought' ' 
necessary. 11 was true that in some cases. an improvi- 
dent officer might capitalize his pension and spend . 
the money and have nothing to Jivo upon on retire- * 
merit-, but that was a risk the officer himself mart' 
take. Tho advantage of onpilalixation was- flint 
Indians had :i good Vanity poor relations to ‘support, : 
and after retirement would lx* able to start. in business 

if they had a lump sum. 

83.618. On tin. 1 subject of Muhammadan education, V- 
the wit nca> sa hi there was no special arrangement 

in his cAVikmu, htxt itt it to ftnnWiico (horn was an 
Assistant 3 >i rector for Muhammadan Education! The 
necessity for special Muhammadan officers for Mufinm- 
madmi education was felt, particularly in those areas ’’ 
where there was not, a sufficient number of Muham- 
madan officers. Mo thought the lw;st method would 
bo In have Muhaimmula » Inspector,*? 'in the superior 
service. If qualified Muhammadans were not avail- 
able for Inspectors hips, a specie I officer might' he. 
appointed lo examine special e lasses of schools. 

88.019. (87r .View:/ Jltr:n The witness would 
prefer his ou n scheme io a scheme whereby European 
officers* b«g:a n at lb. 6 00 a month mid rose by incre- 
ments of lb-. 60 a month to lb. 1,509, because Hint 
wouki mean that irrespective of accident* an officer 
would reach the grade of Hs\ 1,509 in any ea#?e, 
whereas under his scheme it was only officers who had 
done good work who would be eligible for promotion. 
After the Its. 1,209 grade hr* would throw open to- 
Indians certain appoint menus wiiieh were generally 
intended for ineml«»rs of the Indian Education nl Ser- 
vice : out of 51 appoint monte six might he 'given to 
Indian Principals, Divisional Inspectors nnd Assisi aid 
Directors of Public Instruction. 

83.020. (Mr. Abilvr Ha him. ) T hr- ivii.ncs* said* Unit 
under Ins schemo nil European officers would bo . 
drawing the compensation allowance, lull the Indian . 
officers would only have an allowance when they had . 
proved i henreoho^ to bo mem-orion*. and they would 
he much fewer in number/- limn the Europeans. 
There would be certain special appointments with a 
certain pay all ached to them, and in those especially 
good officers would have the same pay as Europeans. 
Tho feeling in the service was that men of that class, 
should be put nn an equal footing with a European •’ 
officer. 

88,621. There was a largo field for recruitment of . * 
Muhammadan officers, because every year from five to 
oiglu. graduates wore drafted to the Brov inch'd Exccu- \ 
live Service. There would be no dearth of qualified*' ^ * 
Muhammadan*.: to fill nppoim monte, but at present, 
the prospects were not Kiiifictently high to attract them 
lo dm Educational Department. 

88.022. Tho ‘Principal of the Calcutta Madrasffth 
had not much to do either in connect ion with tho 
Persian or Arabic Department*, hut was charged with 
the admiuisiration of the whole institution. the port 
was created perhaps became there were wllogiato 
clflj^.*i in the Modra.ssnh. Non-Europeans wore prac- , 
iicjiHy excluded from the post#;. 

88.023. (!)/r. Murff/c.) I nn] lectors should net Jiftvc^a 
distinct service of their own. They were 'limited an' 
number, ami. wiib a eailro of their own, would he 
rfh-crtafatrU'f} r/rnvyg' c<? fwctfftfac <?tc7ff<?t*sr <7? pr&jn&ifPto' 

Ho would group all educational officers together, but. 
would not have transfers from one branch to the other 
excr?pt in rare eases. . 

83,62 J. (If r. FiVi.rr.) Ihcsh recruits from England 
should not be appointed sti- once to he Inspectors, oj 
schools, but- should undergo a preliminary training* 
Many of the higher appointments were now closed to. 
Indian*;. If sufficient opportunities were given, to 
them, they would show grenior aptitude. They really* 
worked hard, bub ihev were discon tented, and. thiu 
discontent would only be removed by bettor prospect*- 

S3 .625. 6 Sir Theodore If orison.) English education ; 
had 1 m?otj stimulated amongst Muhammadans hr t»/s 
appointment of Muhammadan officers in the suborni- . 
nate service, and owing to those appointments there. 
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had been a large influx into the primary schools and 83,626. {Mr. Gupta.) The witness advocated the 

middle English and middle vernacular schools. This recruitment of Professors partly by the Secretary of 

policy, which had been successful in Eastern Bengal, State and partly by the local authorities, 
should he extended to the superior service. There The initial salary for the amalgamated service 

was no Muhammadan Professor in any of the colleges should be JRs. 300, and not Rs. 250. He would not 

in Bengal, other than the Professors of Persian and limit the recruitment from England to officers who 

Arabic whereas the proper proportion would be would teach English literature and Mental and Moral 

]0 per cent. Science. 

(The witness withdrew.) 


At Calcutta, Thursday, 18th December, 1913 


PRESENT : 

Tin<: Bight Hon. the LORD ISLINGTON, o.o.m.c., d.s.o. {Chairman). 

The Earl op Ronaldshay, m.p. Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Sin Mu ns ay Hamjiick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. Gopal Krishna Goktiale, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Mauadey Bilvskvr Chaubvl, Esq., c.s.i. Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq, 

James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., ai.p. 

and the following Assistant Commissioners: — 

E. E. Biss, Esq., Principal, Secondary Training College, Dacca. 

Jogendra Nath Das Gupta, Esq., Presidency College, Calcutta. 

M. S, D. Butler, Esq,, c.v.o., c.i.e. ( Joint Secretary). 


Dr. J. C. Bose, c.s.i , c.i.e., Professor 

Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

83.627. (I.) Method of recruitment— The first 
question on which I have been asked to give my 
opinion is as regards the method of recruitment I 
think that a high standard of scholarship should be 
the only qualification insisted on. Graduates of well- 
known Universities, distinguished for a particular 
line of study, should be given the preference. I think 
that the prospects of the Indian Educational bervice 
are sufficiently high to attract the very best material. 
In Colonial Universities they manage to get very 
distinguished men without any extravagantly high 
pay. Possibly the present departmental method ot 
election does not admit of sufficiently wide publicity 
of notice to attract the best candidates. 

83.628. (II.) System of training and probation.— 
As regards probation and training, Educational officeis 
should first win a reputation as good teachers before 
the appointment is confirmed and they aTe transferred 
to important colleges. 

83.629. (XV.) Conditions of salary. — As regards 
conditions of salary, the pay should be moderately 

high, but not extravagant, and settled oneo for all 
under some simple and well-defined rules. It is not 
only very humiliating but degrading to a true soholai 
to be scrambling for money. The difference between 
the pay of the higher and lower services should be 
minimised. 

83.630. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— ‘With refer- 

encc to pension, I. think it is very unfair that more 
favourable terms are offered, when the pensioner elects 
to retire in England. 

83 631. (VII.) Such limitations as exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans.— Passing on to the 
question of limitations that exist in the employment 
of Indians in the higher service I should like to give 
•expression to an injustice which is very keenly 'felt. 
It is unfortunate that Indian graduates of European 
Universities who have distinguished themselves in a 
remarkable manner do not for one reason or other 
find facilities for entering the higher Educational 
Service. 


of Physics, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

As teachers and workers it is an incontestable fact 
that Indian officers have distinguished themselves very 
highlv, and anything which discriminates between 
Europeans and Indians in the way of pay and pro- 
spects is most undesirable. A sense of injustice is 
ill-calculated to bring about that harmony which is 
so necessary among all the members of an educational 
institution, professors and students alike. 

83.632. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and with other services —As 
regards the relations with the Indian Civil bervice, 

I am under the impression that they are somewhat 
strained, but of this I have no personal experience. 

83.633. (IX.) Other points.— I have endeavoured 
to give xny opinion on the definite questions which 
have been asked. There is another aspect of educa- 
tional work in India which I think of the highest 
importance, though I am not exactly sure whethei it 
falls within the terms of reference to the Royal Com- 
mission. I think that all the machinery to improve 
the higher education in India would be altogether 
ineffectual unless India enters the world-movement for 
the advancement of knowledge. And for this it is 
absolutely necessary to touch the imagination of the 
people so as to rouse them to give their best energies 
to the work of research and discovery, in winch all 
the nations of the world arc now engaged. To aim 
at anything less will only end in a lifeless and me- 
chanical system from which the soul of reality has 
passed away. On this subject I could have said much, 
but I will confine myself to one point .which I think 
at the present juncture to he of importance. The 
Government of Bengal lias been foremost m a tenta- 
tive way in encouraging research. What is necessary 
is the extension and continuity of this enlightened 
policy. 

83 634. Supplementary Note.— I would like to add 
a few remarks to make the meaning of paragraphs 
83,627 and 83,631 in my note more explicit. 

At present the recruitment in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service is made in England and is practically 
confined to Englishmen. Such racial preference is, 
in my opinion, prejudicial to the interest of educa- 
tion. The best man available, English or Indian, 
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Db- P. C. Rot* c.i.e,, Professor of Chemistry, Presidency College, Calcutta. 


Written statement relating to the Provincial 
Educational Service,* 

F&,G7rt. I may begin by emphasising the fact that 
recent experience has brought tho problem of education 
well to the foreground as tho most important problem 
which British statesmanship has to face and solve. 
Kd n ration occupies a prominent placo in the gracious 
speech of His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor 
in reply to the address presented by tho graduates 
of tho’ Calcutta University. The supremo import- 
ance of education was also rocognised by Lord 
Curzoa's government. Tho rocent policy of Govern- 
ment, as embodied in the Schomo of Provincial Uni- 
versities and University Chairs, has focussed atten- 
tion on education as the problem of tho day. It is 
also significant that the most prominent of our 
public won — men liko Sir Gooroo Das Banerji, kt., 
Sir Afihutosh Mukherji, kt., Sir Tnrak Nath Palit, 
kt., Dr. Rash Bohari Ghosh, nnd the Honourable Dr. 
Dovaprnsnd Sarvadhikari — have com© to realize that 
education is tho most fundamental problem to which 
nil other problems must bo subordinated. 

It is therefore essential that tho Educational Do- 
part mont should bo recognised ns one of the most 
important branches of tho public sorvico. The work 
of education is the most responsible duty undertaken 
by tho Stato. Tho department trains men for the 
various branches of the public service as well as for 
tho several loamed professions. 

In view of tho extreme importanco and the respon- 
sible nature of tho work done by tho department, 
it is absolutely necessary that it should be staffed 
by men recruited from the very best materials, in 
India and in Europe. Tho officers of tho depart- 
ment should not only possess very high academic 
qualifications but should also be inspired by the 
ideals of duty. They should all feel an ardent enthu- 
siasm for tho work of education. This can be only 
secured by (1) enhancing the attractiveness of the 
service, (2) enforcing tho strictest, conditions of ad- 
mission, so as to rigidly eliminate inefficient or in- 
competent candidates, Indian and European. Merit 
and efficiency should he the sole tests of admission, 
and preferment and all other considerations, e.g,, 
race, nationality, prestige, etc., should bo completely 
ignored or subordinated to the supreme test of com- 
petent y, Every care should be taken to secure the 
best men, for an incompetent man, once admitted 
into the service, acts like a clog in the educational 
wheel and impedes the rapidity and smoothness of 
its motion. All distinctions should bo based upon 
real differences, nnd not on considerations of race 
arid prestige which now form tho dividing line be- 
tween tho two branches of the Superior Sorvico, the 
so-called ** Indian ° nnd f * Provincial.’* This unfor- 
tunate distinct ion — a distinction without a difference 

should be abolished, and the two branches of the 
Superior Sorvho should bo merged into one sorvico 
The distinction should never have been made, for 
oven at tho time when it was made — it was made as 
early as 1996 — thoro wore Indian candidates avail* 
ublo who wore at least as qualified or compotoni as 
the European officers who then staffed the “ Indian ? 
Educational Service. These Indians — most of whom 
were graduates of tho British Universities — were Ihus 
denied a placo in the ** Indian " Educational Service, 
and the anomaly, ns unjust ns it was inexplicable, 
compelled these unfortunate men to enter the Pro- 
vincial Service for no other or stronger reason than 
their nationality. This glaringly unjust treatment 
meted out to them still rankles in their mind, and 
m tho case of some of them it is almost too late to 
repair tho consequences of this grievous to Hake. T 
advocate therefore the amalgamation of tlu^e two 
branches of the Superior Service with all tli* earnest- 
ness and emphasis that I can command. The amal- 
gamation will strike at tho root of the bitter rli*-. 
content which. prevails among tho officers of the Pro- 
vincial Service. This discontent was created hv the 
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fact that -though - tho two branches of tho Superior. 
Service are admitted to have tho ramd status in' 
theory, in practice a stigma of inferiority has cotnb 
to he attached - to the Provincial Service officer :&<*• 
suchj no matter what his qualifications or length of 
sorvico may bo. - This brand of inferiority, .which i*' 
purely gratuitous and unmerited, not to say illogical 
lias produced in this branch of tho service an intense, 
feeling of bill erne*; which it is absolutely necessary 
to remove in tho interests of sound education and 
for the efficient working of tho department, for \vq 
cannot get the best nnd the most out of a' rmn.who 
smarts under a sense of unjust and undeserved treat- 
ment. In tho Presidency College, for instance, the 
most senior man in the “ Provincial ,f Educational 
Service is treated as junior io the latest recruit- to 
the Indian Educational Service. Thus when there 
are two Professors of tho same subject, one in the. 
Indian Educational Service and tho other in the 
Provincial Educational Service, iho officer in tho 
Indian Educational Service is invariably hold to bo 
tbo senior Professor, oven though the Provincial Edu- 
cational Service officer, besides being n teacher of 
acknowledged efficiency, may he a man* of much 
greater experience and of equal or even greater 
academic distinction*. ... 

After considering the mat tor with all earnestness 
and fairmindodnos*. 1 am firmly convinced that- the 
only remedy for this roost anomalous and nnratls- 
factory state of affairs is to effect ibis amalgamation 
which I Inivo already advocated. Tho treatment now 
accorded to Indians by thi* Kdnrnt ional Department, 
■whether graduates of* European or Indian Universi- 
ties, docs run accord well with the British some of 
justice nnd this reproach should bo completely wiped 
out. 

With tbe>© general observations, 1 beg now io pro- 
ceed io the specific points on which flic Cornmi^ioTi 
has li«en pleased to invite opinion. 

8S.oro. (I.) The methods of recruitment— As 
regards recruitment, 1 would widen the field of se- 
lection by employing more open method*. In the 
case of appoint men is carrying special allowances, re- 
ferred to in paragraph 15, page 5, recruitment should 
noi- be made ns heretofore. 'The post, should bo m3- 
voriisvd in tbo Indian nnd English paper*, anil 
npppoiniTneni mode by « properly constituted Board 
under iho Local Government , which alone knows tho 
local requirements, from among candidates for the 
post, including flio-e already in the service. 

Thai the present me! boil of recruitment, through 
iho India Office, has nob been altogether satisfactory, 
will appear io tie obvioit*. to any one who examines 
the actual facts, TJie appoint men is made, say, dur- 
ing iho last ton years*, cnnnoi- be considered, from 
an academic point of view, as altogether. satisfactory, 
ff bettor man* have not been available, that only, 
shows tho desirability of adopting tho more > open 
rneihod of recruitment as suggested above. Under 
the pre-ont mode of recruit merit,, men already in flu* 
service are excluded from the class of appointment* 
under consideration. .Further, the chairs recently 
created in the Calcutta University aro being filled up 
by the mode of recruitment* which takes account- of 
academic qualifications alone. Under this system, 
on -the one hand Europeans like Professor Young. 
IMI..S., Dr. Olden berg. Professor SJylcntn Levi, Dr. 
St muss, Mr. Leslie («« nn Assistant Professor in 
Economics), on the other. Indians like Dr. B. N. Sib 
whose qualifications are entirely Indian but who"© 
distinction as n scholar cannot" be questioned, have 
accepted posts under tbo University.* 

As regards appointments, other than those carry- 
ing special allowances, recruitment should ho made 
from among Indian candidates po-sossing the hlghost 
ncadernic qualifications. Officer.* of the present Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service, posse.-ring high 
academic qualifications and doing oollogo work or 
belonging lo tho inspecting staff, should also ho re- 
garded ns eligible for these appointments'. I would 
advocate, however, that no ono doing iho work of* a 
College Professor rbould in futnro bo appointed U 1 
- the. Subordinate Service. 
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83.677. (II.) System of training and probation.— 
Tlie conditions of work in the College Department 
require that an officor should he fully capable of 
entering on his work as soon as appointed. If the 
choice is confined to men with real academic distinc- 
tions, this object will be secured. There should, how- 
over, be a period of probation for two years. Train- 
ing in the case of a College Professor is synonymous 
with academic qualifications, and understood in this 
sense, the methods of recruitment should he so devised 
as to secure only trained men for tlie service. But 
at the same time, officers of the Department, Indian 
or European, who may have shown special aptitude 
for resoarch, whether in arts or science, should be 
encouraged by being given facilities, on equal terms, 
for visiting Europo and other centres of culture. In 
the case of a member of tho superior inspecting staff, 
experience in teaching at a college or as Head Master 
of a collegiate or zilla school, and a knowledge of the 
vernacular, should be considered essential. 

53.678. (III.) Conditions of service. — The officers 
should have ample leisuro for study and research. 
Tho rule acquiring a medical certificate for phj T sical 
fitness may be relaxed at the discretion of the Local 
Government. Freo quarters should he provided for 
nil officers, or quarters provided in consideration of 
a small percentage deducted from the salary, as is 
the practice in the Judicial and Executive Services 
in tlie more important stations. In Presidency 
towns where such quarters cannot be provided, or 
provided with great difficulty, liberal house allow- 
ances should be paid, no distinction being made as 
between Europeans and Indians. At present the 
Presidency house allowances are given only to 
members of tho Indian Educational Service. This is 
an irritating distinction which should be done away 
with as early as possible. Special allowances should 
bo given to Principals of Colleges. Tho scale of 
travelling allowance in the case of an officer of the 
Educational Department should be the same as that 
of on officer in the Indian Civil Service. Travelling 
allowances should be determined by the nature of the 
work done, and not by the amount of salary drawn. 

83.679. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — If the 
extreme importance of tlie work of education as ex- 
plained in paragraph 83,675 be adequately realized, 
it will be readily admitted that the scale of salary 
in the Educational Department should be so fixed as 
not to lower the status of an educational officer, as 
compared with that of the officers of the other 
branches of the public service. The present scale 
was fixed more than a quarter of a century ago, and 
the cost of living has rapidly gone up in the mean- 
time. It has more than doubled, and this fact de- 
mands a very substantial increase in the present rate 
of pay. 

83.680. (V.) Conditions of leave. — Greater facili- 
ties, should be given to all officers, Indian and Euro- 
pean, in the Educational Department for study in 
Europe. In particular, officers should be permitted 
to combine a vacation with privilege leave if the total 
period of the leave is to he spent in study and 
research. 

83.681. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Twenty-five 
years' service should qualify for full pension. 
Twenty years’ service should also qualify for full pen- 
sion, if an officer is medically invalided. 

83.682. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — In my preliminary 
remarks I recommended most strongly and earnestly 
that the two branches of the Superior Service be 
amalgamated into one service and gave some general 
reasons which clearly necessitate this step. This T 
regard to be the crucial point at issue. I now proceed 
to explain tlie absolute necessity of adopting this 
measure, which alone can do away with various 
anomalies which have arisen in practice and radically 
remove the bitter and deep-seated discontent among 
those officers of the Superior Service who are now 
branded as “ Provincial.' 5 

In the first place, I am in general agreement 
with the views which have been submitted through me 
by the entire bod}' of officers of the Provincial Ser- 


vice, and the main portion of which I take the liberty 
of reproducing for purposes of ready reference.* 

I should, however, strongly deprecate the proposed 
differentiation of posts into those carrying a full 
salary and those carrying a lower salary. All the 
posts in the Superior Service should, in my opinion, 
be on the same scale of pay; in the case of certain 
specified posts, however, I am prej>ared to admit that 
there should be a special system of allowances ranging 
from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600 and ©von Rs. S00, it being 
understood that recruitment to these posts should be 
according to the method already advocated by mo in 
paragraph 5. 

I am opposed to any invidious distinction based 
on racial considerations, as such a distinction is in 
reality opposed to the spii’it of the recommendations 
made by the last Public Services Commission. That 
competent Indian candidates were available at the 
time when the existing division botween the two 
branches of the service was initiated, is abundantly 
evidenced by the fact that the last Public Services 
Commission recommended that recruitment should as 
a rule be locally made except for certain specific 
appointments. 

In. accordance with these recommendations, seven 
Principalships of Colleges, three Inspectorships and 
a majority of the Professorships under the Bengal 
Government were served for Indians, and the Euro- 
pean service was reduced from 41 to 27 (including 
the Director of Public Instruction, Assam). Since 
then there has been a distinctly retrograde move. 
All the Divisional Inspectorships, practically all the 
Principalships of colleges have now been reserved 
for the Indian Educational Service, which is virtually 
European, and the numbor of posts in this service 
has been raised from 26 to 54, the corresponding 
increase in the Provincial Educational Sorvice being 
from 104 to 165. While thus, in all the other services, 
progress has been in the direction of throwing open 
to Indians an increased number of appointments 
usually held by Europeans, in the Education Depart- 
ment most of the more important posts formerly re- 
served for Indians have now been reserved for Euro- 
peans. And yet if the conditions of local recruit- 
ment were favourable at the time the last Public Ser- 
vices Commission made their recommendations, they 
are much more so now, after a steady educational 
progress for over a quarter of a century. I have al- 
ready mentioned the fact that Dr. B. N. Sil, a 
graduate of the Calcutta University, has recently 
been appointed to the King George V Chair of 
Philosopj 7 by the Calcutta University. In my own 
subject, viz., Chemistry, we have got distinguished 
scholars and investigators like Rasik Lai Dutt and 
Nilratan Dhar, men who are now on a fair way to- 
wards earning for themselves a European reputation, 
hut under the existing mode of recruitment for the 
Indian Educational Service, such men have abso- 
lutely no chance of entering this higher service. 
Finally, if graduates of Indian Universities can be 
appointed to be High Court Judges, members of 
Executive Councils, and’ Accountants-General of pro- 
vinces, I see no reason why they should be debarred 
from holding the highest appointments in the Educa- 
tion Department. 


Supplementary written statement relating to the 
'Education Department, being a Memorandum on 
the Decruitmeni of the Educational Service. 

83,683. I have expressed my views in my corporate 
capacity on tho undesirableness of earmarking a 
branch of the Educational Service as f{ Provincial. 55 
In the present memorandum I shall confine myself 
to one or two points in connection with the method of 
recruitment of the service and the disadvantages 
under which its members have to labour. 

In the Despatch of the Secretary of State for India 
on the (< Reorganisation of the Educational Service 

* The memorandum referred io will be found in paragraph 
83 , 567 . 
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of India” 1S9£, occurs the pronouncement: In 

future natives of Indm who are desirous of entering 
the education department wdl usually bo appointed 
in India and to the Provincial Service. ,M»s mo- 
uicntons and unfortunate decision has had the olfect 
of virtually excluding Indians from tho higher or the 
imperial branch of tho service. In reply to a ques- 
tion nut in the Imperial Council last year tho Hononr- 
iihlo Mr. Butler replied that out of 211 appointments 
in tho Imperial branch only 3 wero held by natives 
of India. 


The present system stifles the legitimate aspirations 
of our countrymen and. keeps away the most meri- 
torious amongst them from tho fold of the education 
department. The hardships of the “ Provincial 
Service” members can best bo brought home to the 
Commission by referring to some concrete instances. 
Let us take the enso ot Dr. V, C. Bay, the senior 
man in the Bengal P.E.S. He studied science at 
tho Presidency College for four years (1S78-S2) up 
to tho U.A. Standard under Sir John Eliot and Sir 
Alex. Pedlar. In order to round off his education 
ho proceeded to England in 1882 and studied at Edin- 
burgh f«r 6 years (1882-88) and sat at the feet of 
eminent Professors of Science. Ho took the degree 
of B.Se. in 1886 and that of D.Sc. in 1887. It is 
scarcely necessary to point out that for tho latter 
qualification aptitude for original investigation is a 
sine qiui non . Evon after taking his D.Sc. ho stayed 
on for another year so that he might continue his 
original researches and specialise himself in chemistry. 
At the completion of his six years' studies lie ap- 
peared before tho India Office, backed by influential 
friends, and applied for a post in tbo education 
department ; hut his efforts were unsuccessful. Ho 
irnh advised to return to India and apply to the local 
government. The sequel to this narrative can be 
told in n fen words. Dr. Bay entered the Education 
Department in 1889 on a pay of Rs. 250/- per month 
and served on that remuneration for 7 years, at the 
end of which period he was promoted to tho Rs. 400/- 
grade and after some 17 or 18 years’ service he got 
to tlie top of the ladder and was entitled to tho 
maximum pay of the Provincial branch, namely, 
Rs. 700/- per month. Other members of the service 
with distinguished European qualifications, c.ff., Dr. 
D. N. Mnllik. Dr. Ganesh Prasad, Messrs. J. N. Das 


Gupta and M. Ghosh have met with a similar fate. 


I have given an unvarnished statement of my* own 
case in order to present a vivid picture to tho Com- 
mission of the differential treatment accorded to the 
two branches of tho service. 


In the M Indian ” educational branch tho Initial 
pay is Rs, COO/- with tho guaranteed increment of 
lb. 50'- pt?r annum, or in other words, in 10 years 
an officer gets Rs. 1,000/- per month; then he is 
entitled to a further allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem 
and in special cases he gets a Principnlship with a 
further allowance of Rs. 250/- to Rs. 400/- per 
month as also house allowance. 


As far rih I am personally concerned I may be 
allowed to state that the pursuit of science for its 
own sake has been sufficient reward and stimulus to 
me ; at the same time it is my duty to point out that 
tho prospects held out even to tho most deserving 
members of this ftcrvico have failed to attract men 
of brilliant parts to the Educational Service; they 
have fought shy of seeking a career in this depart^ 
merit. I shall relate a short story hero. While I 
was serving on Rs. 2 50/- for years, a gentleman hold- 
ing a high position in society asked my advice as to 
the future career of two of his sons who wore my pupils. 
As ho was anxious to give his boys the benefit of an 
education in England, I naturally* suggested that they 
«h oiild study some brandies of science and enter the 
educational service. r ‘ \Vhnt, another P. O. Ray 1 ** he 
exclaimed. From his own point of view I think he 
wni fully justified, for both his sons competed for 
and entered the Civil Service. 


Tim present syxtrm also penalises the intellectual 
activity especially the pursuit of science amongst our 
countrymen. India is n backward country — her people 
compared to that nf the western countries lack in 
pohite spirit nnd Kidf-hclp mtd In the power of 
organisation. Hero the State is often called upon to 
undertake flu tie* which in England are taken up 


with ; alacrity' by the people themselves. , Scientific' 
education is the crying want of India and one natur. 
.ally looks up to the State for fostering and encmirng-/ 
ing-it. One of “the ways in which the government ra» • 
do its duty in this matter . is by providing employments } 
to the scientifically /trained Indians, hut bv ft* bitter '*• 
irony of fate tho Indian }ms been virtually excluded 
not only from the higher .appointments in tlie eduen- ‘ 
tional service but also from l he Geological Depart- 
ment, and rigidly .denied whahrion in the * Great : 
Trigonometrical Survey.' the Meteorological Depart- - 
ment, the Botanical' Survey, as nho from - tlio ^ 
t( Imperial * 9 branch of the Pu.-ft Agricultural Insti- ■ 
tute and tlio Forest and Telegraph department*., anil ■ 
so forth. Tho denial of a suitable career takes nwnv 
all incentive for the specialised study of sciences 
either at homo or abroad. An embargo 1ms. tints 
been placed upon tho' cultivation nf science in tim. 
country, * * v 

Tho present method of select ion by this Secrotnrv 
of State is open to serious objection lor more reasons* 
than one. It is now a matter of common knowledge * 
that only men of indifferent attainments care to. come 
out to India, and the filling tip of po.->ts by them. has 
seriously* lowered, the standard of scholarship in * 
India. A raw graduate frerit from college, even if 
he can boast of First Clns\-> honours, is a dark hof>e. ' 
Tim committee of the Dacca University, have, fully 
realised this evil as they observe: " r r 

“ In general, men of about 40 years of age will lx» 
best, as younger men will not have hail ihoneeptsary * 
experience. At this ago/, too, sucrcft^ful men. will have 
acquired habits of study and re.: enroll which should, 
withstand the effects of climau* and environ meat. ■ 
Young Englishmen, however brilliant, who, having 
only just finished thoir examination/, and Mark'd 
original work, come out to India find in many, -case*.' 
their enthusiasm weakened by flit* lack of an inspiring ■ 
environment, and their difficulties exaggerated by 
the absence of the accustomed fuel lilies and tho help', 
of older men. Under sucli circumstances a few men:* 
of exceptional calibre and ntvngth rff character will,' 
still manage to advance knowledge and earn a rrpu- ■ 
tation, but the many, who might have been sum^ftfiil 
under more favourable conditions, will very m)wi drop, 

original work altogether,**' p. 56. t ■ '■ 

The method of recruit incut in vogue lms created, 
serious discontent amongst llio incinbeiv of the .Pro- 1 
vincial Educational .Service, TJio differentiation . 
between the two services i-: based upon racial ground* 
and not on merit, for it cannot he raid that the, 
higher service is filled with men of higher intellectual 
calibre. If sound scholarriiip, life-long devotion to* 
the subject of choice ami capacity for original re- 
searches bo accepted at ic«l* and criteria of - un, 
efficient teacher, 1 believe the “ Provincial ” men will . 
on the whole fecoro over the lf Imperial.” Pandit • 
Hara Prasad Snstri, C.XJv.. as an antiquarian/ Pro- 
fessor Monomohun Gliose, poet and liternieur, Pi'.T). 
N. Mnllik (wrangler) on whom the University, of. 
Dublin conferred tho degree of D.Sc. on account .of 
original researches in mathematical physic/ Pro-, 
fessor Jadunath Sarkar. who i*. rightly- regarded a*> a 
higher authority on India ini(ki' AurangzH* ’* have 
had few equals in the service. 

Under the existing artificial and arbitrary mode; 
of filling up vacancies in the Imperial branch/ tho best, 
local men— natives of India — some of whom . have 
earned a European reputation bv I heir researches are 
excluded, while third rate men of great Britain am!' 
Ireland find easy admission, ' If is ;a J sad . mistake also 
to take for granted that snerclv hreause-'a/inunjia? 5 
been educated in an Indian University" lie'is* neceS^ 
sarily of inferior calibre and ailnimnunts. The com^ 
petition lies between the third rate, men' brought 
out from England and first rate Indians* In * this.. 
connection I cannot do bettor than reproduce here the 
short speech which I .delivered at {he last- ! 1 Congress 
of the Universities of the Empire ** in'niv capacity' as 
a delegate of the Calcnttn University. . * *, 

, * rise, my Lord, to associate myself with -the 
weighty remarks made bv inv brother delegates -from 
the Colonies, Prof. H. II. Allen (Melbourne) a tub 
1 *2 f ™ Fr £ nk . A1,<m (Manitoba). .. • *\'v 

Indian graduate also is placed under. peril-, 
bar disadvantages when lie undertakes to . pursue 
ins post-graduate stud ice in a British U ** 
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My Lord, I plead for a more generous recognition of 
tlio* merits of an Indian graduate; he has, 1 am 
afraid, the badge of inferiority stamped upon him 
simply because he happens to be an Indian-made 
ware/ I can speak with some degree of confidence 
about the particular subject which I have the honour 
to profess, namely Chemistry. Now, of late there 
have been some brilliant students engaged in post- 
graduate researches and as tlieir communications find 
hospitable reception in the columns of the leading 
British Chemical Journal, I take it that they are 
considered as of a fair degree of merit and yet it 
is a strange anomaly that when the authors of these 
investigations come over here and aspire for a high 
British degree, they are made to go through the 
trodden path in . the shape of having to pass the 
preliminary examinations and this has a depressing 
and deterrent effect upon the enthusiam of our j’ouths. 

1 think the suggestion made by a previous speaker 
that such a scholar should only be made to pass 
through a probationary period under tlie guidance 
of a teacher whom he chooses and if he fully satisfies 
him the Colonial or Indian student should at once be 
allowed to go up for the highest degree on the strength 
of liis thesis alone. 

“ Sir Joseph Thomson has spoken about the rich 
endowments and scholarships required to encourage 
a post-graduate scholar. The Calcutta University lias 
already founded a good few post-graduate scholar- 
ships and expects to have more. But I beg, however, 
to remind the representatives of the British Univer- 
sities present here that we in India have from time 
immemorial held aloft tile high ideal of plain living 
and high thinking and that with even comparatively 
poor stipends and bursa vies we hope to achieve much. 

** My Lord, I do not for a moment claim that the 
teaching our Universities impart is of the same degree 
of efficiency as in tlie sister British Universities — in 
fact we have much to learn from you — but I beg leave 
to remind you that in spite of their many defects 
and drawbacks, our Universities have produced some 
of the brightest ornaments of our country. The fore- 
most lawyer of Calcutta — n man renowned throughout 
India for his high forensic attainments — is a graduate 
of the Calcutta University. Three of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons of Calcutta, who 
have attained to phenomenal success in their pro- 
fessional career are, again, graduates of ni)* own 
University and last but not least the present Vice- 
Chancellor of our University, who enjoys the unique 
distinction of being three times in succession elected 
to his onerous duties by the Chancellor of tlie Uni- 
versity, who is no other than the Viceroy himself, — I 
say. Sir A . T. Mookerjee is also a product of the 
same University. 

“ My Lord, before I resume my sent I once more 
plead for a more generous recognition of tlie teaching 
imparted in our Col leges. 


Boy. [Cvntinucd. 


In the sphere of original researches in science, 
especially in Chemistry, some of our graduates at the 
Presidency College arc showing remarkable capacity- — 
tlieir investigations are being published in the lead- 
ing scientific journals in England, Germany and 
America (vide the annexed reprint of an article in 
the “ Modern Review ”) and yet whenever any 
vacancies occur in the department, their claims are 
cooh* ignored and the sad spectacle is witnessed of 
tlie posts being filled up by raw graduates from 
England, who are admittedly their inferiors and who 
have got no original work to their credit. 

Tlie Indian graduates suffer a grievous Injustice 
and tlie obvious way to remedy it would be to throw 
the gates of admission wide open to merit alone 
irrespective of racial considerations. Recruitment 
should be in the first place local and the power of 
selection should also be entrusted to a thoroughly 
representative Board of Literary and Scientific 
Experts in India. In case of a vacancy, the Board 
should be empowered to advertise in the local papers 
and to receive applications. It is only in the con- 
tingency of a suitable candidate not being available 
on the spot, a requisition should be made to tho 
Secretary of State. 

In the next place there should be one Educational 
Service in the country and the system of two com- 
partments of the service, one called the Indian 
Educational Service and tlie other the Provincial 
Educational Service, should be done away with. 
The proposed service will have one cadre of appoint- 
ments with equal pay and prospect and the considera- 
tion of fitness and merit will be the only criteria for 
promotion to the highest posts of the service. In 
tlie case of Europeans appointed in England a special 
allowance not exceeding one-fourth of their ordinary 
pay may be given to them in view of their service 
in a distant country. In other respects the rights and 
privileges of the Europeans and the Indians in the 
service should be absolutel}- similar. 

There is another strong reason in favour of em- 
ploying Indian agencj r . A European naturally looks 
to India as a land of exile and his thoughts are 
always turned homeward. As soon as he joins li is 
apointment lie begins to look forward to his furlough 
and even during summer holidays he often runs 
home. Socially speaking, the European lives quite 
apart and it is only in rare cases that lie is found to 
mix on equal terms with bis pupils. The result is 
that he fails to create anything like ail intellec- 
tual atmosphere. Moreover, the European when he 
retires from the service leaves India for good and all 
the experience which he gathered during his tenure 
of office are clean lost to the country. But the 
mature experiences of an Indian after retirement are 
always at the disposal of his countrymen; he is in 
fact a valuable national asset. 


Dr. P. C. Hoy called and examined. 


83,684. (Chairman.) The witness said his main con- 
tention was that no organisation of tlie Educational 
Service could he satisfactory which* was based on 
race, and not on tho nature of the work done. The 
Indian and tlie Provincial Educational Sendees should 
be merged into one. Tlie present arrangement only 
gave rise to heart-burning, whilst a great many officers 
smarted under sense of positive injury. It was not 
consistent with a sense of self-respect that men 
equally. educated, doing the same kind of work and of 
equal calibre, should be ranked iu two different ser- 
vices. At present there was practically no difference 
between the kind of work done in - a college by a 
Provincial and an Imperial man. The Provincial 
Professor was doing precisely the same kind of work, 
was teaching tho same classes and giving the same 
quality of instruction to those classes as his Senior 
Professor. 

83,685. Recruitment should he^ made by tlie local 
Government, and not by tlie India- Office. The India 
Office would not give a fair chance to Indians. The 
posts should bo advertised first in the local market, 
and if suitable men were not forthcoming — and then 
alone — the local Government should send to England 


for a qualified mail. If there was an eligible Indian 
in England, the local Government ought to apiioint 
him with the aid of a committee of experts in India. 
The Secretary of State should have nothing to do 
with tlie matter. The local Government would he 
in a position to give better advice on the subject, 
even although the Indian resided in England. As 
bearing out his contention, lie mentioned that tho 
Calcutta. University had managed to bring out such 
men as Dr. Young, F.R.S., and Professor Jacobio 
without the help of the India Office at all. 

83.686. Recruitment for tlie more responsible posts 
in the service should be both by direct appointment 
from the Universities in India and by promotion. 
He preferred the method of direct recruitment, but 
certain posts should certainly he reserved for pro- 
motion from the lower ranks. 

83.687. He set some store on the average Indian 
man undergoing a European course. A man with 
this ex£>erience would often be a more efficient officer 
than one who had been appointed straight from an 
Indian University. He desired to point out, how- 
ever, that there were very eminent men in India, 
e.y., Sir A T. Muklierji/ Dr. Rash Behary Ghosh 
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and Mr. Gofehole, who had never had any sort of 
education in Europe- Thor© could l>o no hard-and- 
fast rule on the point. 

83,688- With regard to salary, many of the witness- s 
colleagues wore in favour of two classes of pay, but 
bo (tho witness) deprecated any such system* He 
would, give nil members of the service the same "pay, 
but to those who had shown extraordinary merit ho 
would add something in tho shape of a compensation 
allowance. 

63.689. The Imre fact that a man was a European, 
and had been educated in a British University, did 
not mean that bo was likely to turn out it successful 
teacher. It was too often assumed that, because a 
man had been brought out from England, ho tvas 
therefore an expert and a specialist- This was quite 
inaccurate. 

83.690. AH the divisional inspectorships and prac- 
tically all tho principoJskips of tho colleges had now' 
been reserved for tho Indian Educational Service. 
That hud been dona four or five years ago whilst 
Sir Archdale Earle w as Dierctor of Public Instruction. 
The few principnlships in the Provincial Service, 
which had been promised at tho time of tho reorgani- 
zation scheme, had been snatched away. There was 
only one divisional inspector now left in the Provincial 
Educational Service, and there was no knowing when 
that post would also bo taken away. 

83.691. There was a sufficient staff in his college for 

the work to be done. » 

83.692. {Lord Bonoldshuy.) The education which an 
Indian received ift India was ordinarily quit© suffi- 
cient to enable him to carry out tho duties which 
would bo required of him when ho joined the Educa- 
tional Service. He did not think any period of 
training in Europe in addition to an Indian education 
was essential, but it had its uses. 

53. 693. Tho recommendation that a special allow- 
ance, not exceeding one-fourth of their ordinary pay, 
might be given to Europeans appointed in England, 
in view of their service in a distant country, expressed 
the view which the members of tho service now gene- 
rally held, but thoy thought it should be applied only 
to exceptional oases. Tho authority making the 
appointment would decide in each case whether the 
candidate had inado a nnmo for himself or not. 

83.694. (*S’ir Theodore Mori$on>.) Tho scale of salary 
for tho proposed amalgamated service might run from 
Its. 300 to Ks. 1,500, but in exceptional cases, such 
ns tho bond of a department, higher pay should be 
granted. The proposal that there should be five 
grades beyond the time-scale was the view of bis 
colleagues, and not of himself. 

83.695. Tho amount of the monthly increments 
should depend on whether tho officer was an average 
man or was of exceptional abiJit3 T , and had made a 
nnmo for himself by his researches. For nn average 
man a suitable arrangement would be to begin at 
Rs* 300 and to rise to 11s, 700 or Its. 800 by annual 
increments of Rs. 30. If among tho officers recruited 
at Rs. 300 a month a man of unusual capacity was 
discovered, he should either bo promoted over the 
beads of his seniors to tho Ils* 600 grade, which would 
no doubt cause some heart-burning, or bo given a 
fcpocial personal allowance. 

83.696. (Jfr. Gokhatc.) There were exceptional 
facilities for carrying on original research at the 
Presidency College, nnd there was ns good material 
in tho country ns elsewhere for this purpose. Two of 
his own pupils, for instance, over nnd above ibwr 
academic distinctions, which were of the highest, had 
contributed papers to all the loading scientific 
journals in England, Germany and America- Again, 
only last week he had received a letter from Sir Henry 
Jtoscoe, in which that gentleman congratulated him, 
not so much on account of his own researches, as of 
tho brilliant work dona by his pupils* If some of his 
pupils had the further advantage of visiting some of 
the laljorntories in Europe and seeing tho kind of 
work which was done there, nnd coming in contact 
with tho great men in their subject, thoy could fill 
the clmir* of chemistry in India with the greatest 
jmece**, and would do the work as well or better than 
any young wan who could be brought out fresh from 
the European Universities, who is more or leas of the 
natnre of a dark horse. 


'. Roy. v -* # . ■ . [Contfriurd,* 

83,69"* (Mr. Fisher.) Becniilmoni should hcftiW. ' 
bands of tho . local Government^ and lliev should 
advertise appointments both in England and lu 'India 
In this way each local Government would have three' 
alternatives before it on the occurrence of each 
vacancy; it might either promote to Urn foot oi the " 
cadre n. junior who -was already in the service or ■ 
appoint a freshly graduated Indian of distinction over 
tho heads of those ’who voro already in the iorvice 
or it might call in a man from Europe, either tin • 
Indian or an Englishman. * 

' 83,698. Promotion within the service should very-' 
largely bo regulated bv distinction in original r J- .' 
search, but it would also be necessary at times to ** 
advance men who had done no research* work but who 
bad other important educational qunKfteatmii.?, Ip* 
quit© admitted that in an Indian college, as in "an ■ ' 
English college, si firral dea)' t>$ I he khwni-han} mirfj 
was on a very much lower plan© than the plane rm 
which ho and Ur. ‘Rose conducted their researches,* ;* 
mid that it was primarily important io obtain inch 
who were efficient teachers and guides of youth/. 
Such men would very often not possess great scientific 
attainments, but yet might bo a most valuable ■ '■ 
clement on the teaching nluff of tho college. .It fob . 
lowed from that (hat it was really in the interest# • 
of advanced college rd oca j Ion in India that excl mire . . . 
stress should not lie laid upon power to conduct,"*; 
original research. That must always Iks the pfernga- *•’*■ 
tivo of tho ml her highly to United man. ’ / ■ ,’* 

83.699. (B/''- Macdonald.) Tho witnev-* "wna aware •*: 
that ho might be charged wjlli sacrificing teaching to , 
original research, hut lie bad found (bar in England* V , 
a man who was appointed to professorial duties? could 
only rise to that di«d ruction ,hy reason of the work*.. 4 
which he bad produced. When a chair fell vacant in 
England, tho Board of Select ion was guided more bv' 

a man’s original contributions in the particular branch - 
of study than anything else* Moreover, tho best 
teachers were ordinarily those who wen* tho W.d ' 
original workers and experiinentalists. 

83.700. (.1//. Mod r/O Jit* ngnvd that tlirriMWis room 
for improvement in too present sysi run of education. • , 
in Indian irniveraiiies, but the 17 rii verst tics were no«* : ; . 
starting im a lieu pliOM*. mnl iln> pre.-r*nt state of 
thing* would not continue for very mueh longer. 

83. 701 . (Mr. Ahdur (in A tut . ) A n I ml in n , ' vl so * • ^ 
received a European education/ dill acquire thereby. ’ 
a certain advantage. in limb his outlook on life watt ' 
widened nnd his views broadened. He did not ai all 
umlcr-rai e the value of European education, but he * 
found the custom w:»* for a man io take a Cook’s 
holiday trip, 5* fiend dy mnnlhs or a year abroad, and .... 
then return w iih* foni© imlifferonl. degrees and claim } 
credit over hi-* Indian colleagues. ‘ . p V 

88.702. AViih regard to ill© Kligge.si ion i hob ft certain * ' 
JCurnpcan element* in the Educational Service was of/ ■ 
great/ advantage in modelling (be character of young *>.' 
men, the wi t neks said that w ms a very delicate subject. ... 
it* enlirelv depended upon tin* personality of the , . - 
toucher. The rigid inun would produce a very, whole- ■ 
som© influence, and the wrong man just the oppo-ito y* 
effect. His roniomion was that on Indian teacher 
could produce a much greater ©fleet tlmn the* Euros • * 
pean, became* the former lived and moved and had 
his being amongst Indians, whereas a European, how- 
ever well disposed ho might* Iks lived in « world apart- 
Ho quit© admitted that tliero wore certain exceptions * 
io lhal» rule, and there was* no denying' T ho fact that/. 
Europeans had to a large* extent* built up the cdnca- ■ 
tsonnl .svsl*vn of Indio. 

83.703. (Sir Vobidii it ( Jhirol .) It could be assumed 

that a graduate of an Indian University pe.^r.s^d tho * : 
same educational equipment* as n graduate of aUritifh* ,, 
University of tbe same degree, ’ - - 

83.704. (Sir Murray Datumkh.) ProFcswr .Young / 
had come out for three or four years on a salorv oi 
Rs, 1,000 a month and house allowances : J>r. Olden** 
bergh was to bo a University reader for. a" few-. inontIi» . 
at a special fee, and Professor Sylvain Levi was 

sftmo position. Mr. Leslie had been a ppoi h tod; A 5 sistant|j;;^; 
Professor of Political Economy* T)r; S trail ss r s - samH 
w*as Rs.' 600 a month. , Tho latter npp ointment 
for a certain’ wtimber "of years. s ' ’ . * ’ 

83.705. (Mr. Biss.) While there was only one Indian 
Divisional Inspector, it was 'true that tliero’ were, only . 
two European Inspectors in Bengal. 
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83.706. The Presidency College had no monopoly of 
research work. At Dacca, Professor Watson was 
doing research, and some of his pupils were giving 
n good account of themselves. Professor Watson was 
doing excellent work, and the University of London 
had conferred the degree of Dr, on him during the 
present year. 

83.707. It was the fact that the European Pro- 
fessors of the Presidency College had for a very long 
time keen asking for quarters to enable them to come 
into closer contact with the students. 

83.708. He could not conceive of any considerations 
which could be urged in favour of the employment of 
Englishmen ns Englishmen. 


83.709. (Mr, Gupta,) Under his scheme for the 
amalgamation of the Provincial and the Indian 
Educational Services the laboratory assistants in the 
Department of Chemistry should come into the sub- 
ordinate service; but if they showed exceptional 
merit, they should be promoted to the higher service. 

83.710. Indian Professors on the Art side should be 
placed on the same footing as graduates of English 
Universities, and the same pay and privileges should-, 
be extended to them. One effect of the inauguration 
of the Provincial Educational Service some years ago 
had been to scare* away the best intellects of the 
country from the Educational Department. The 
general interests of education in Bengal had suffered 
very much on that acconnt. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Hijra mua chandra Majtra, Esq., Principal, City College, Calcutta. 


Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

83.711. I do not think it necessary to say anything 
on the first six of tile heads on which evidence is being 
taken. The grievances of Indian officers in these re- 
spects are quite obvious and may be easily remedied. 

83.712. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist to 
the employment of non-Europeans. — The practical 
exclusion of Indians from the higher educational ser- 
vice and the division of the service into two classes — 
Imperial and Provincial — irrespective of the qualifica- 
tions of their members as well as of their responsi- 
bilities and duties, arc evils to the gravity of which 
it would have seemed unnecessary to call attention 
unless the system had been ad lie red to so long. Such 
an arrangement is bound to cause bitter discontent; 
and the discontent becomes more and more intense as 
the injustice of a system like this comes to be more 
and more keenly felt with an increase in the number of 
Indian youtlis who have won high distinctions at 
Western seats of learning or in India, and of Indian 
teachers who have given signal proofs of efficiency, 
devotion to work and ardour in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. The barrier set up between the higher and the 
lower service is in effect a barrier of race and colour. 
For in Bengal there are at present not more than four 
Indians in the higher service (one of them drawing two- 
tliirds of the full pay), though in the lower division of 
the service there is no lack of men who are as well 
qualified and have been doing as good work as most of 
those who belong to tlie more favoured class. I may 
even say without fear of contradiction that among the 
“ Provincials ” — I may be permitted to coin a word — 
there are some whose equals it would he difficult to find 
in the ranks of the “ Imperials.’ 1 A brilliant Indian 
graduate of a European university is assigned a posi- 
tion which in status, rights and privileges, is far in- 
ferior to that of a raw English graduate, often of 
indifferent merit; and the prospects of a distinguished 
Indian graduate of an Indian university, however 
eminent his attainments, are even worse. It is true 
that there are a few Europeans in the Provincial Ser- 
vice. But, as their Indian colleagues point out, they 
u enjoy a preferential treatment,’ 1 being enrolled in 
one of the higher grades of the service on their first 
appointment. Such a condition of things can hardly 
be expected to inspire the Indian teacher with enthu- 
siasm, especially with enthusiasm for such advanced 
work as may make our universities true centres of 
intellectual life and power. What Indian teachers 
have been able to achieve, they have achieved in spite 
of great discouragements. 

The harmful effects produced by this invidious dis- 
tinction between the European and the Indian teacher 
are obvious. It impairs the efficiency of the service in 
several ways. It exercises a depressing influence on 
those members of tlie service who belong to the country 
and who have the first claim to the patronage of the 
State. It lowers the value of teaching as a vocation in 
the estimation of distinguished Indian graduates, many 
of whom are 'thus led to give up the idea of seeking 
admission to the educational service. And the evil 
effects of this unjust distinction have been aggravated 
in recent vears by certain unhappy developments, 
based on the principle- — I am quoting from an article 


in The Modern Review — that “ every Provincial ser- 
vice officer, . irrespective of his pay and length of 
service, is junior to every I.E.S. man.” The Pro- 
vincial Service professor is required to take his orders 
from the I.E.S. professor in that subject; and in one 
instance an eminent Indian professor was required to 
send his letters to the principal through a European 
profesor in another subject. Under such a state of 
things there cannot be anything like that feeling of 
comradeship between European and Indian, ^ that 
hearty co-operation between them which is indis- 
pensable to the growth of a true college life and the 
advancement of learning. And by depriving many of 
our efficient and conscientious teachers, many of our 
distinguished scholars, of the stimulus they need and 
the recognition to which they are entitled, it acts as a 
hindrance to intellectual progress and inflicts a loss 
upon the country which is simply incalculable. 

I do not know if at this time of day it is necessary 
to speak of tlie competency of Indian teachers and their 
fitness to be entrusted with work involving great re- 
sponsibilities. As the records of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity show, excellent work is being done in colleges which 
are staffed entirely by our own men. And, what is 
perhaps even more noteworthy, in Government and 
missionary institutions where the European and the 
Indian work together, the latter is given by his 
European superior as large a share as — sometimes a 
much larger share than — the European professor in 
the same subject, in tlie work of the highest classes. 

I do not know whether Presidency College liad ever a 
more conscientious and painstaking teacher, or one who 
was more highly esteemed and sincerely loved by his 
students, than the late Professor Binayendranath Sen. 
In spite of its great resources, the College is immensely 
the poorer to-day, in moral influence no less than as a 
centre of intellectual inspiration, by the loss of such a 
man. (I wish to avoid references to living men as fai- 
ns practicable.) Professor Gaurisankar Be was, 
morally as well as intellectually, a tower of strength to 
the Scottish Churches College. Testimony was borne 
to the value of the work of Professor K-ajendranath 
Chatter jee by Sir Alfred Croft, who, as Director of 
Public Instruction, said in his Report for 1893-94 : 
“ The unaided City College of Calcutta occupies a 
unique and distinguished position in regard to the 
teaching of Science.” And his career as a teacher was 
distinguished as much by his love for his pupils and 
his readiness to help them in their troubles as by his 
great abilities and unwearied zeal. A work on Ethics 
by Professor Mohitchandra Sen, .who was highly 
inspected by all who had the privilege of knowing him, 
was prescribed for the B.A. Course of the Calcutta 
University. These are men who, with the great pro- 
fessors and school-teachers of a former generation— 
Py a ri char an Sircar, Rajnarain Bose, ltamtanu Lahiri 
—-have played a no mean part in the upbuilding of the 
nation’s life as well as in the history of Western educa- 
tion in Bengal. I have named only a few remarkable 
men. Remarkable men are rare among Indians as well 
as among Europeans. A careful observation of the 
work of our colleges would show how much useful work 
is being quietly done by Indian teachers. 

We hear it sometimes said that, while Indian pro- 
fessors are able teachers, they do not make efficient 
Principals. The work which was done at Cuttack by 
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Hnv Hipinvihnri Gupta Bahadur ami at Gooch B«lum 
fiv *I)r. Ilr.ijemlrunntli Seal, and the progress winch 
lf, t , fUj-hali'i College lias made under its present Brin- 
cilia l f K:iv Ktiinmli nikanta Bnmierjee Bahadur, are a 
cnnrbiMvc aiwrer to this charge. T am speaking m 
cn!le"os which I inspected on behalf of the University. 
With regard to the ItavtMiriinw College. Cuttack, har- 
ing mi detailed report before me at this moment, X 
mmd content myself with ft bare reference to the high 
reputation enj lived by Mr. IJipinvihavi Gupta, both us 
Professor and ’ as Principal. Great improvements 
wore being energetically carried out when X visited 
tin. College ; and two years Inter Mr. J. A- 
Cunningham said in his inspection report: “Prin- 
cipal (fiipto has always been well known a 

disciplinarian, and we 'failed to detect any falling 
nlF.” It may be stated without exaggeration, that a 
complete revolution was affected in every department 
of the College and of the .school attached to it by 
Mr Gupta. As to Cooch Behar, X do not know u 
inure strenuous work has been done anywhere than 
u hat was being done at Victoria College under Dr. 
Heal when I visited it. The University inspection 
report on the College for 1008 by Air. J . A. Gunning- 
ham suvs: — '* Prom ono point of view this is perhaps 
the best University College in Bengal, Le., the highest 
idea! of University culture is brought more nearly and 
actually within the reach of every student of Victoria 
College, than can lie said to bo the case in any other 
College to Calcutta University. . . . With ^ an 

endowment of less than £2,000 'per annum, Principal 
RrajiuiilrmmtU Seal has been able to build up n Col- 
lege which has been the means of imparting to several 
hundreds of students a deep culture and a genuine 
love of learning at least comparable with the achieve- 
ment of any College in far more fortunate countries.” 
At Rajdtahi, tire present Principal took charge of the 
College, which had been managed by European Prin- 
cipals for a long time, in 1807, when its condition was 
Mich ns to lead the Commissioner of the Division to 
say in Ins Annual Report, that he “ doubted the 
expediency of maintaining any class ” there above 
the First Arts (corresponding to the present Inter- 
mediate Examination). The new Principal at once 
made his influence felt. There was immediately a 
marked improvement in examination results; and the 
record of the College during the last sixteen years 
has been one of continued progress in many directions. 
The institution is indebted to its present head for the 
enlargement of its compound, the removal of insnni- 
t in y surroundings, the erection of two new boarding- 
houses. the creation of local scholarships and provision 
for post-graduate studies in several subjects. These 
improvements have been carried out Inrgely by means 
of contributions from private sources secured by the 
Principal. 1 inspected Krislmngar College last month 
with Dr. P. K. Ray and the Rev. Father T. V. 
Schueren, and I was impressed by the vigour and 
energy with which the Principal was doing his work 
and the keen interest lie took in the moral well-being 
of his students. 


I have indicated my reasons for holding that the 
barrier between the Imperial and the Provincial Ser- 
vice should he broken down. It is time that workers 
in the cause of education should he freed from the 
depressing influence of arbitrary distinctions of rank 
and should be helped to feel that they are co-workers 
in a great cause. It is not the smaller pay which is 
the chief source of discontent to the Indian* professor. 
It Is the enforced wearing of a badge of inferiority 
which he most keenly feels. This it is that makes 
inanv < f our distinguished scholars turn away from 
teaching as a vocation ami betake themselves — some- 
times with great reluctance— *t« less congenial walks 
of life. How more of such promising material may be 
attracted to educational work is a question in which 
the country is far more deeply concerned than the 
persons whose interests are immediately affected. And 
the abolition of an just distinctions among the* mem- 
l ers of the service would he n great step towards a 
sdutlou of this vitally important problem. There 
Mtould be t>nc *ervue for all college teachers, who 
•should he placed in different clashes according to their 
qualifications and the uatr.ro of their work. Thev 
nmy bo ringed as pi of choirs assistant professors lee- 

Sr^Vr*?- I" ‘it" rnn . ni ‘"^ on I may mention 
" ,<4t u> ° Subordinate Educational Service, like the 


Provincial, has grievances which would he redressed 
by a re-organisation of the service on the basis of 
work and fitness. The members of the Subordinate* 
Service who are engaged in teaching college class**, 
complain that, though they “ are generally recruited 
from the same class of graduates *' and ,s liave mostly 
the same duties and responsibilities as professors in 
the Provincial Educational Service,” j*et “ their 
status, pay and prospects mo very different,” TW 
“ have to start on a much lower pay, have to take 
their chance of promotion along with clerics 
mechanics, drawing and drill masters, and with men 
of inferior qualifications, and usually end their 
career almost’ where members of the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service begin.” And it is added that n no 
consideration is made even for lecturers in entire 
charge of their subjects in the first grade colleges/* 
No ground should be left for complaints like these. 
Air. J. A. Cunningham said in his report on Raven- 
sVitvsv College vo 1908i — “ An n vainly largo proportion 
of tho staff hold appointments on small pay rather low 
down in the Subordinate Educational Service. Any 
Professor in change of a department should surely 
have a place in the Provincial Service.” A teacher 
who is thought fit to take charge of senior students 
should enjoy. corresponding rights and privileges. If, 
on tho other hand, a man who is not qualified to 
undertake the teaching of the higher classes is made 
to do so because there is not a better man on the 
college staff to teach the subject he is entrusted with, 
Government should place itself above the necessity of 
permitting such stop-gap arrangements liy securing u 
more liberal supply of distinguished scholars. 

Faithful and efficient work as well as length of ser- 
vice should he taken into account in promoting men 
to n higher grade. I know the question is a rather 
difficult one to deni with. Jf promotion depends solely 
on length of service, it becomes purely’ mechanical 
and ceases to operate as a stimulus to good work. 
On the other hand, it is not always easy to appraise 
work justly; and it very often happens that men who 
are not eager to attract notice to win favour do not 
receive the recognition they deserve. If, however, the 
head of the Department keeps n watchful eye over the 
work of his subordinates and if he is eager to deal 
justly with them, he cannot have much difficulty in 
discerning merit. A teacher should make the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge the work of his life; and a man 
who, being without high academic qualifications, 
begins Iris career as a tutor, should, if he gives 
evidence of scholarship in after years, be entrusted 
with more responsible work- We know of men who, 
though they could not distinguish themselves in uni- 
versity examinations, have been eminently successful 
as teachers and have won n high reputation as men 
of letters or scientists. 

The ranks of the educational service should he filled 
mainly by our own men. The State should do every- 
thing in its power to attract to the educational ser- 
vice men (t who regard teaching not merely as a liveli- 
hood, but as a vocation V; and it would be far more 
easy to find Indian graduates and scholars who were 
eager to promote the diffusion of culture and awaken 
high intellectual aspirations among their countrymen 
than to find Europeans ready to work in this spirit 
among an alien people. The history of many a 
private college would shmv that it was enabled to carry 
on its work mainly through the enthusiasm and the 
self-sacrifice of its teachers in the cause of education. 
Europeans should be employed only in exceptional 
cases* when the services of specialists arc required. 
In the past, when there were few Indian scholars 
qualified to undertake the teaching of .students pre- 
paring for the B.A. or the M.A. Examination, it 
was necessary to rely chiefly upnn European agency. 
But now we have a considerable number of dis- 
tinguished Indian graduates, and thelfiiimber of those 
v ho hay** won academic distinctions in the West is 
steadily increasing. There are competent Indian pro- 
fessors lecturing on every subject included in the 
ci* 1 l ‘I n X T niversity, in colleges affiliated up t° 

the B.A. and in some cases up to the M.A. standard, 
lucre are many who are working side hy side with 
jm rope an professors in preparing students for the 
t* Examination or in guiding their post-graduate 
studies; and, if we may judge from the work thev 
are entrusted with, they efnjoy^ the confidence of 
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. their European superiors. There are some who hy 
their learning or tlieir contributions to knowledge 
have won a fame which has spread to other lands; 
and, as a result of this, noble intellectual aspirations 
have been awakened in the minds of many capable 
.men, who thirst for the facilities for work which an 
honourable position in the educational service brings 
with it. Sir (then Mr.) Thomas Raleigh, as Vice- 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, in one of his 
Convocation addresses made this noble appeal to our 
graduates:' — f< Do not say that the University is an 
alien institution, which strikes no deep root in the 
soil of India, but make it your own by wise generositv 
and patient efforts.” This end cannot he attained 
without a more liberal policy on tho part of tlic State. 
Our universities must continue to be, in a large 
measure, alien institutions, so long as even the most 
distinguished of their alumni, when they dedicate 
themselves to their service, have to accept the position 
of an inferior caste. Indian teachers should be 
enabled to make tho universities their own by being 
given the status and the opportunities they seek. 
The country would never grudge the appointment of 
exceptionally well- qualified Europeans on higher pay 
in special cases to meet the requirements of advanced 
study. Sxich men should be given special allowances 
over and above the normal salary of the service. But 
higher pay should confer no seniority of rank. The 
salary must be raised by progressive increments 
according to a uniform scale, the allowance added to 
it remaining the same. Eminent professors of foreign 
universities may be temporarily engaged on special 
■terms. There would be no occasion for complaint 
when such appointments were justified by the attain- 
ments and the work of the men engaged. TVhat is 
naturally felt is that a serious injustice is done to 
the Indian teacher when a man is brought from abroad 
for doing work which might be done equally well 
bj' the former. It cannot be maintained that the 
majority — or even a considerable proportion — of those 
who now belong to the higher service in this province 
are men whose places could not be well filled by our 
distinguished graduates or by Indian scholars who 
have taken their degrees in Europe or America. And 
what adds to the discontent caused by the employ- 
ment of Europeans whose qualifications are not above 
the -average, is that sometimes an Indian Educational 
Service man who has made a special study of one 
subject is allowed or required to teach another — an 
arrangement which cannot promote efficient teaching. 

The pay of the lowest grade of the Provincial 
Service, which was Rs. 150 when the service was 
created, has been raised to Rs. 200. But this has not 
removed the grievance of an arbitrary distinction 
based on colour and race, nor lias it improved the 
prospects of those who, though having the same quali- 
fications and doing the same work as Provincial 
Service men, have not been admitted to its ranks, 

'While under existing circumstances eminent Euro- 
pean scholars must be appointed in special cases, it 
is necessary that capable Indian professors should bo 
sent to foreign universities to be trained for work 
on lines for which first class men are not now avail- 


able here. We must push on towards the goal of 
intellectual self-reliance. Our resources must be so 
developed as to suffice for our highest needs. That 
could not be called a successful system of education 
which perpetually kept us in a state of dependence 
on foreign aid. A carefully planned scheme for getting 
some of our own men — men who have displayed en- 
thusiasm for work and are likely to turn great oppor- 
tunities to good account — trained in Europe or 
America, would greatly add to the attractions of the 
service. There are other weighty considerations in 
favour of efforts being made to enable Indian pro- 
fessors . ultimately to take the place of European 
specialists. Not the least valuable work done by a 
scholar belongs to tbe years of his retirement from 
the service of the State. There arc spheres of work 
where his services as a teacher may in those years be 
utilised to some extent; and he continues to guide 
and inspire seekers of knowledge even when ho does 
not teach them. He is able to serve the university 
as an examiner, as a^member of Boards of Studies, 
as Registrar or Inspector of Colleges and in other 
capacities. On the retirement of a European pro- 
fessor, the counti'3’ is in most cases deprived of the 
valuable work he is still capable of doing. His ripest 
wisdom is withdrawn from India. This is a con- 
sideration which acquires additional importance when 
wo think of the limited resources of Indian uni- 
versities. The question of improving the status of 
Indian professors and of throwing open to them the 
highest appointments in the service has indeed a very 
important bearing on the expansion of those bodies. 
It is not by regulations that a new life can be 
breathed into them. What they need above all things 
is that their alumni should be given larger oppor- 
tunities of work and honourable careers should be 
provided for their best men. There is no reason why 
an eminent Indian professor should not be permitted 
to look forward to filling the post of Director of Public, 
Instruction or of Secretary to the Government in 
the Education Department. Bliudeb Mukharjee as 
Inspector of Schools has left a mark on the work of 
the Department ; and yet when his turn came, his 
claims to the Directorship were superseded. It is 
indeed true, as was declared by a distinguished 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University, that “ the 
atrophied veins of the East ” have been quickened 
ei with tile life-blood of the West ” ; and the new life 
thus called into being requires the widest fields of 
activity and the highest spheres of work that the 
country can provide. If, as we gratefully acknow- 
ledge, tho labours of eminent European teachers in 
India have produced a golden harvest, they have 
aroused noble aspirations the fulfilment of which 
would multiply that harvest a hundred-fold. 

83,713. (VIII.) Relations of the service to the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — It is a 
common complaint with the members of the educa- 
tional service that they are treated as an inferior 
class of public servants. This complaint should be 
removed. u The supreme worth of the teacher’s 
calling ” should be recognised by Government in de- 
termining the status of educational officers. 


Mr. H. Mattra called and examined. 


83.714. {Chairman.) The witness was Principal of 
the City College, Calcutta, which was a college 
affiliated to the University. No regular aid was 
received from Government, but a capital grant was 
given on the recommendation of the "University every 
year for certain purposes, such as the purchase of 
apparatus or additions to the library. The college 
belonged to a society registered under Act XXI of 
1860, and was^jraanaged by a council which consisted 
of two representatives from tlie staff, two representa- 
tives from the school attached to the 'college, and a 
number of other members appointed by the executive 
body of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. The staff of 
the college was purely Indian. 

83.715. His main position was that the present 
arrangement for filling the collegiate posts in the 
Service was a source of discontent, not so much on 
the ground of smaller pay as of lower status. This 
caused many of the most distinguished scholars to 
turn their attentipn to other vocations than that of 


education. He knew of several instances in which 
such men had become lawyers. If the sense of in- 
feriority were removed, a larger number of distin- 
guished men would be attracted to the service. 

83.716. He did not object to a differentiation in the 
matter of pay as between Europeans and Indians, 
provided there was one list for both. He thought an 
extra allowance of from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 would 
suffice for a European member over and above the 
normal salary which was given to all. Tho average 
salary of Professors in his college ranged from Rs. 100 
to Rs. 400, and there were demonstrators and tutors 
on lower pay ; Rs. 400 was the maximum paid in his 
college. Many of his own staff were content with 
small pay, because they knew that their college was 
poor. 

83.717. The staff of his college numbered 36 — 
22 px-ofessors and lecturers, and 14 tutors and demon- 
strators. No sharp line of distinction was drawn 
between professors and lecturers. After a few years’ 
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service ft member of the stuff, if ho tauglifc the higher 
elates. «'sk called a professor. A demonstrator or 
tutor w*ns often a man without high academic qunU- 
Kent inn* . hut ordinarily no one would he appointed 
lecturer or professor who was not an M,A. of the 
University. No demonstrator had yet been appointed 
profe-snr' hut lecturers had been promoted to pro. 
li worships or had been allowed to tench up to the 
highest clnvi. There were practically two classes — 
thrive who lectured to the students and those who 
n^Ltod the lecturers by doing tutorial or demonstra- 
tion work. The lecturer taught the classes qualifying 
for the Intermediate examination. 

&3.71S. The City College was ‘affiliated up to the 
Intermediate standard in 1SS1 and up to the B.A, in 
j^3. 

£3,710. Many members of the staff had been in the 
college for a long time. He himself joined the college 
in lHS‘2, hut had a break of four years in liis service, 
when he resigned his post on account of differences 
between himself and the College Council. He returned 
Hi their request after four years* absence. The Vice- 
Principal had been in the college since 1887. 

83.720. His staff was not recruited for a definite 
period of service. Generally, a man was taken on 
probation on the understanding that he would not be 
made permanent unless he gave satisfaction by his 
work, and if his work proved satisfactory he was kept 
on although ho might leave whenever I 10 wished. 

53.721 . Pensions had been given only in a few cases, 
hut a scheme for a Provident Fund was now’ under 
the consideration of the t'ouncil. 

83.722. Xo member of liis staff had yet taken a 
course in England. In one case ho had intended to 
send si Professor to Harvard, but unfortunately no 
money could bo obtained for the purpose. A man 
had been helped in going to London on the under- 
standing that he would come back and join the college. 
In certain cases it would he an advantage to the 
college if those who occupied the higher positions on 
the professional staff had been through a European 


course. 

83.723. The City College was moulded on the English 
idea of education both in subjects and method of 
teaching. Students were prepared for the B.A, ex- 
amination with honours. Formerly students were 
sent up for the AT. A, ; but under the new regulations 
the college had not obtained affiliation to that stan- 
dard on account of want of means. For ordinary 
work the students were well educated in English, hut 
he would not employ a B.A. as a teacher of English 
unless he was well qualified in that subject. No 
European had ever been on the staff. 

83.724. (Sir Valentine ChiroV) The small salary paid 

in bis college restricted the choice of Professors. Ho 
could not secure the services of a candidate who had 
taken the highest honours in the Calcutta University, 
unless he was prepared to pay at least Rs. 300 and 
offer far hotter prospects than he was now in a posi- 
tion to contemplate. The financial limitations of tho 
college occasionally compelled the authorities to accept 
a lower standard of qualifications for the staff than 
generally prevailed in Government colleges, hut ill 
most cases that was not so. Men joined private 
colleges because they liked the work and enjoyed their 
independence j they belonged to a self-governing 
brotherhood, and were able to stay in Calcutta and 
choose their own line of work without being arbitrarily 
transferred from one place to another. There was a 
sufficient supply of such men to recruit to his college 
staff without ftnv_ serious lowering of the educational 
standard. The Vice-Principal joined the college for 
ft probationary period, while qualifying himself for 
tim bar, and ultimately became so attached to the 
college thnt he would not gii'e it up, even though 
offered higher pay in other private colleges. The 
witness himself had been offered nn officiating appoint- 
ment under Government, hut had declined it. Two 
years Inter a letter position was offered to him ns 
a permanent appointment on more thnn twice the 
salary he receiving in the college. l n ,t he a^nin 

defined it U-cause fie had Worn** so attached to^the 


r-dleg. 

ink 


*1*1 - ... , -v attached to the 

that he 0 id like to leave it and lose the 

ader.c.^he U° did not think it was 

on 

missionary 


ce-riMe to him. n Government college recruited 
the Mmo krmi r.s h,« college, whir}, was a mission 
college of the Brahma Snrnnj, 


83,724 (a), (Mi\ Madge.) Generally the percentage 
of students passing tho University tests from ldn 
college was not so high as that of tho Presidency 
College, but his students sometimes took very high 
places in tho examination lists, and the work of the 
college was spoken of with great approbation by the 
University Inspectors. The students had succeeded in 
obtaining appointments under Government. The 
college appealed to self-sacrificing men, who were 
willing to work in spreading education mid extending 
tlie principles of the Brahma Saiuaj. They wore men 
who came to tho college on much the same conditions 
as men went to a Christian college. 

83,724 (n). The witness thought a larger measure of 
self-government in education would bo advantageous 
to India in every respect. 

83,724 (c). (Mr. Fisher.) One of tho important 
functions of a college Professor was to direct research; 
but teaching apart from research had a high value of 
its own. Research, however, ought to occupy a 
specially important place in the work of the senior 
Professors. 

83,724 (j>). Ho was not sufficiently acquainted with 
the facts to say whether the American educational 
system had been seriously injured l>y putting young 
men on to research work before they wore really "fit for 
it; he had only paid a brief visit to Harvard. In tho 
case of tho majority of the Professors the work done 
in Indian colleges was necessarily work of nn educa- 
tional character rather than what might be called 
definite research work, but the senior Professors in 
a first grade college ought to be men who had con- 
tributed something to human knowledge or had done 
some original work in the particular branch of study 
they were teaching. 

83,724 (n). (Mr. Sly.) The salaries of tho staff of his 
college started sometimes below Its. 100. In the case 
of a gold medallist or first-class M.A. they would start ' 
at Its. 100 or above. A11 enjoyed periodical increments. 
He preferred that to a definite fixed pay for each 
post. A man who was a first-class M.A,, or fairly 
high in the second class, would be entrusted with tho 
work of the senior classes, A man who was not so 
highly qualified might begin work in the'lower classes, 
nnd if he proved efficient would be transferred to 
higher work. There was n distinction in work be- 
tween professors and tutors. The tutors had to 
examine papers, correct mistakes, and hold small 
classes of groups of students. Tho professors had 
quite other kinds of work to do. 

83,724 (f). The students were not so well equipped 
in English as ho should like to see them, hut a large 
proportion were sufficiently qualified to profit by the 
lectures given. Definite instruction in ’English com- 
position was given by tho tutors. 

83,724 (g). On the subject of salary the witness said 
that for the Premcband Royehand student to be 
attracted to Government service lie ought to be at 
once offered n salary of Rs. 300. 

83,724 (h). (Mr- Gohhale ,) There was no reason why 
an Indian Professor, after years of meritorious sendee, 
should not look forward to filling the post of Director 
of Public Instruction or Secretary to Government. 
If tlie entire Service were manned by Indians, a range 
of pay from Rs. 300 to Rs. 1,000 would be sufficient. 
There was no branch of knowledge in which nn Indian 
Professor could not be expected to do good original, 
work if he were given proper facilities. 

83,724 Or). (Mr. Ohauhal.) The students at bis 
college wore drawn from all classes of the community. 
He had a larger number of Muhammadans than any 
other college teaching up to the B.A. standard outside 
the Muhammadan colleges. 

83,724 (j). (Sir Theodore Mari son!)' The moment a 
barrier was set up between one Service and another, a 
sense of inequality was created. His view was that all 
college teachers should belong to one Service, be orga* 
msed on the basis of work and fitness into tutors, 
lecturers, assistant professors and professors, and get 
the same pay hut with an extra allowance for Euro- 
peans. 

83,724 (k). (Lord lion old shay,) When he said that 
teachers in private colleges had greater independence, 
he meant that they practically governed their college* 
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They had a - hand in all the affairs of the college, in 
purchasing apparatus, making additions to the library, 
•suggesting improvements, &c. Men in the Govern- 
ment colleges had no such freedom. In Government 
service restrictions were also imposed on men’s acti- 
vities as citizens of the country. For instance, if he 
were on the staff of, a Government college, he could 
not speak at a meeting on the South African question. 

83,724 (ii). (Mr. Biss.) In some missionary colleges, 
such as the College of the Scottish Churches, the Euro- 
peans received moi*e pay than the Indians. He had 
never heard of any friction between Europeans and 
Indians as such in Missionary colleges. Harm would 
be done to education if most subjects were taught in the 
vernacular up to tlie intermediate or possibly the pass 
B.A. Instruction should he conveyed through the medium 
of English from the fourth class upwards, which em- 
braced boys of about 12 or 13, but a tutor might use 


his discretion in employing the vernacular when 
necessary. 

83.725. (Mr. Gupta.) Very valuable research work 
was done by some of the professors without their 
teaching work being in any way neglected. 

83.726. By saying that the barrier between the 
Imperial and the Provincial Services should be broken 
down, he did not mean that there should be a free 
flow of promotion from one service to the other, but 
there should be one combined service. Professors, 
assistant professors, lecturers and tutors should all 
be in one service, although there would he a distinc- 
tion in the work done. A man without high academic 
qualifications might start as a tutor, hut if lie gave 
evidence of scholarship he should he promoted to a 
lecturership and ultimately to a professorship. 

83.727. In his college there were tutors, not in 
English alone, but in other subjects also. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Maul vi Abdul Kakim, Assistant Inspector of Schools, Dacca Division. 


Written statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment. 

83,728. (I.) Method of recruitment. — I do not 
know whether there is any particular method for 
recruiting officers for the Educational Service. It is 
not known whether efforts are made, to the desired 
extent, to get the best graduates of the English and 
other European Universities for the Imperial branch 
of the Educational Service. If there is any service 
that requires the most judicious selection of officers, 
it is the Educational Service, on account of the far- 
reaching consequence of tlie important and responsible 
work that has to be done by its members. It is a 
matter for inquiry whether the manner in which 
officers are at present selected for the Imperial branch 
has any way affected its efficiencj'. People seem to 
think that there has been perceptible deterioration in 
respect of the various qualifications that go to make 
successful educationists. It may be ascertained by 
proper inquiry how many officers at present in the 
service are of the stamp of Messrs. Woodrow, Suteliff, 
Tawnoy, Croft, Elliott, Nash, Clarke Gough, and 
others too numerous to he named, and how far they 
possess the high academic attainments, enthusiasm 
for the profession, zeal for the work, devotion to 
duty, ready accessibility and sympathy for those 
placed in their charge, -which characterised the officers 
named above and enabled them to win the affection of 
their pupils and command the esteem and confidence 
of the public. If officers of this type are rare now, 
the cause should be found out and necessary remedial 
measures adopted. 

It ma 3 T he mentioned that natives of Bengal have 
now made much progress in education, and some of 
them have greatly distinguished themselves in some 
of the important branches of learning. A Bose or a 
Roy 'or a Seal is well able to hold his own with the 
alumni of any European University in the particular 
branch of learning which he has made the subject 
of his special study and research. Such being the 
case it is desirable that only such reputed European 
scholars should be appointed to the Imperial branch of 
the Educational Service as by their attainments, char- 
acter and devotion to duty ihay he in a position to 
command the respect and regard of the Indian officers 
with whom they may have to work. Unless their supe- 
riority in all these respects is established, an impres- 
sion may naturally gain ground that it is by virtue 
of their colour that they occupy their responsible 
positions to the exclusion of the natives of the 
country. One reason for appointing European 
scholars to the Educational Service in India, even if 
qualified natives of the country are available, seems 
to be that they are intended to serve as models of a 
high standard of efficiency worthy of imitation and 
emulation. Unless this purpose is served, there can 
be hardly any justification for their appointment if 
there he, in the field, qualified candidates who are 
natives of India. Besides, unless the class of Euro- 
pean scholars mentioned above is appointed, the 
prestige of the service cannot but be affected. It is 
most desirable therefore that an honest attempt should 
be made in each case to select the best available 
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candidate, and there should be as little of the “ colour 
line ” in the Educational Service as possible. 

As far as I am aware there is no fixed principle 
according to which Indian officers of the Provincial 
Service are selected. I am afraid selection is often 
made at random. Sometimes officers are appointed 
by the governing bodies of colleges subject to a 
nominal confirmation by the Director of Public In- 
struction, sometimes by promotion from the Subordi- 
nate Service, especially in the inspection line. Gene- 
rally applications are not invited, and perhaps some 
of the best available men are not given an opportu- 
nity to be candidates. It is most desirable that when 
anj r vacancj' occurs, it should be widely advertised 
and the best of the candidates selected. Mere success 
at the M.A. examination should not he the criterion 
of fitness, but the results of the previous examina- 
tions as well as the college certificates regarding 
conduct and progress should he taken into due con- 
sideration. Successful Professors of Colleges under 
private management, as well as Lecturers in Govern- 
ment Colleges, who are in many cases not in any waj T 
inferior to the Professors and do the same work 
although placed in tlie Subordinate Service, should 
be given preference. After their selection the officers 
should be on probation for a certain period (say two 
years) during which they should be placed under 
some successful officers of long experience, and with- 
out their favourable reports they should not he con- 
firmed. I need hardly say that too much care cannot 
be exercised in selecting those who may be said to be 
the makers of Magistrates, Judges and all other high 
functionaries in the State, and who are in fact the 
builders of nations, making or marring their destinies 
by their responsible work. 

There has been, I think, appreciable strengthening 
of the Professorial staff consisting of Indian officers, 
though as a body it is not 3 r et as strong as might he 
desired. But there has been at the same time much 
deterioration in the staff of school-masters and in- 
specting officers. It may be ascertained how many 
head-masters and inspecting officers are there of the 
type of Babus Ramtanu Lahiri, Durga ICumar Bose. 
Bhudev Mukherjee, Dinanath Sen and others. It 
seems the better class of graduates (or rather their 
remnant after the selection for the Executive and 
other ■ services) prefer the Professorial line, and the 
ordinary graduates, who fail to get anj'thing better, 
enter the Education Department as school-masters 
and inspecting officers. As it is the school-master who 
l& 3 's the foundation at the most impressionable stage 
of life and docs the ground-work upon which the 
superstructure is raised, it is most desirable that he 
should be a gifted man with such taste, temperament 
and academic attainments as will make him eminently 
fit for the responsible work entrusted to him. Unless 
a true estimate is formed of the teaching profession, 
unless the teacher’s responsible work is well under- 
stood and his valuable services are properly appre- 
ciated and adequately rewarded, sound education 
cannot make much progress. The first thing necessary 
is to make the post attractive to him sufficiently 
raising its pay. 
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KSj'XK (II.) System of training and probation.— 

I tun imt (MB arc wlioth er the members of tho imperial 
branch of tie* Educational Service got any training 
before thov enter it. From what is seen of their 
work in tto* begin rung of their service it .seems that 
like the morn hors of the other branches of the service* 
t!,ev fin not receive any training worth the name. 
Until jntrlv there was no arrangement for training 
members of any branch of the Educational Service, 
it. is* ft matter of surprise that, although the present 
durational system has been in operation for about 
half a century, the necessity of training the officers 
of the Education Department should not hnvo been 
thought of so Jong, while much was done in this 
direction, during this period, in other countries. 
Unlike the members of other services, who are not 
ei* tr usteil with nnv important work until they got 
well-trained, the officers of the Education Department 
come to their work, which is perhaps the most re- 
sponsible. without any training for it, Tlio teaching 
profession is supposed, it seems, not to need earnest 
stndv and painstaking practice to learn it, and n good 
scholar is presumed to bo necessarily n good teacher. 
University degrees are consequently considered the 
onlv requisite* qualification of a teacher. Thus one 
who is n student to-day is found to be a teacher 
to-morrow, he goes direct from the college bench to 
the teachers’ chair, and subsequently learns what 
little he can of the art of teaching at the cost of his 
pupils. Hence there is much waste of time and 
effort, and much mischief is done to the young minds. 

1 was myself a teacher in the beginning of my service, 
and aklimtgh I was thought to be a good teacher and 
got an extraordinary lift ns n reward, I have to 
confess that I look 'back with regret to the period 
when I was a teacher — that my pupils should have 
suffered on account of my ignorance of the art of 
teaching and class management. Such being the 
state of things, the wonder is not that we have got 
n few good teachers but that wo have any at nil. 

The attention of the authorities has at last been 
attracted to this great want, and some training 
colleges have been established. But they are few and 
far between . and accommodation for only a small 
number of teachers has been provided in them. The 
teachers seem to have at last realised that the art of 
teaching cannot be learnt by intuition, and that In 
order to be a successful teacher one must learn the 
art and acquire the skill of communicating effectively 
his knowledge to others. There has thus been a rush 
of candidates for admission into the training colleges, 
but only a few of them could he taken in. If the 
training goes on at this rate, it will take a long time 
to train even the existing teachers, not to speak of 
outsiders who may be desirous of qualifying themselves 
for the teaching profession. It is desirable, there- 
fore, that arrangements for properly training a suf- 
ficient number of teachers should he made as soon as 
possible. From what has been seen of Rome of tlie 
teachers trained in the existing colleges it sc*?ms that 
the training given there is not quite up to the mark. 
These institutions should be placed on a highly 
efficient footing in order to be really useful. A 
number of schools staffed with some of the most 
successful teachers may serve as good supplementary 
training institutions. By turns masters of different 
schools may he transferred to these institutions and 
practically learn the work under the guidance of 
their experienced teachers. Trained teachers, with- 
out whom there can bo no good education, being the 
grentrst want of the department, no other educa- 
tional ‘•chemc* should have preference to that of 
training teachers. Good teachers should be provided 
first, and everything else next. If funds required 
for the purpose be not available, allotments at 
prevent made for the provision of buildings and 
furniture and for strengthening the inspecting staff 
should lx» drawn upon. These may he postponed 
without much hnrru„ It matters little whether ho vs 
squat under n prpul tree or sit in a marble hall if 
tlmy do not get proper instruction. Nor cau inspec- 
tion further tin* enn*e of education if good teacbo/js 
nre wanting. It h of no u«e to point out defects 
and gir,- instructions for remedying thmn if the 
tench, -rs err pot in a portion to cnrrv thwu out 
I ^proton Cannot improve school, nuly-* Unchtrs. are 
r,bv* rr.d willing to give effect to Hie Jr instruction* 
Men-nri* rcrontly taken for the provision of buildings 


mid furniture and for the appointment of a larger 
number of inspecting officers before supplying rh 
adequate number of trained touchers and bettering 
their prospects, seem to lmvc given rise to some mis- 
apprehension. Same people have taken an unchari- 
table view of Government's intention, supposing thru 
the increase in expenditure for education is meant more 
tor show than for really furthering the cause of sound 
education. Adoption of necessary measures for the 
supply of an adequate number of good teachers ami 
for Improving their prospects will remove any' such 
misapprehension. No teacher or inspector, who may 
be said to be the teacher of teachers, should go to his 
work unless ami until he receives the requisite 
training, 

A number of teachers should be specially selected 
and trained for the work of head-masters. Thriv 
training should bo somewhat different from that of 
other teachers. The hoad-nmster, besides being an 
efficient teacher, must bo a capable administrator 
and a strict disciplinarian. All teachers cannot be 
expected to possess all these qualifications. But at 
present the presumption seems to' be that almost 
every teacher is fit to bo a head-master. Seniority 
regulates promotion, and, as a rule, the senior assist- 
ant master, if there is nothing serious ngainst him, is 
appointed head-master without inquiry as to whether 
ho possesses the special qualifications required for tlm* 
post. Besides, the pay is far from sufficient, Tho 
result has been that the liend-m asters (barring 
honourable exceptions) do not possess the requisite 
qualifications. Have we any head-master like the 
head-masters of Rugby and Harrow'? If not, why 
not? Cannot tho natives of India make as good 
head-masters as those veteran educationists, even if 
they get the necessary training and suitable oppor- 
tunities? These arc questions which should engage 
the serious attention of the authorities as well as 
of the public. It is of utmost importance that we 
should have as good head-masters as possible, for 
those offi cm's and their colleagues hold in their hands 
tho h-:.di!!«* 1 of f ?* ■■ nation, and may make or 

mar ):■ :'“:f i: *»io -pi :*i For these reasons it is 

most desirable that only those assistant masters who 
give proof of exceptional administrative ability and 
teaching capacity should bo marked out and specially 
trained for the posts of head-masters. They should 
be placed under successful head-masters as assistant 
head-masters and entrusted with some of the duties 
of head-masters. If they discharge these duties 
satisfactorily and give indications of success as head* 
masters, they should be appointed, to that post, other- 
wise not. As a rule assistant masters 'should not he 
appointed head-maters. Exceptional merit, and' not 
seniority alone, should determine elevation to that 
responsible position. The head-masters of all the 
important schools should be members of tho Provincial 
Service, or rather of the amalgamated service sug- 
gested later on. 

It is perhaps the inbompetency of the head-masters 
that has led to a proposal being made for the appoint- 
ment of European officers of the Imperial branch of 
the Educational Service as liead-mnsters of the princi- 
pal schools. For various reasons I do not think this 
to bo desirable. It will not bo possible for such officers 
to realise so fully tho wants and requirements of our 
boys, to understand so - thoroughly their ways and 
manners, and to sympathise so heartily with their 
weaknesses and aspirations as natives of the country 
can do. Besides, it is desirable that at the most ini- . 
prcssionable stage of their lives boys should he under 
the guidance of their own countrymen, preferably 
their own co-religionists, who, without teaching 
directly, may by way of reference ami illustration 
instil into their minds the necessary moral and re- 
ligious principles. Naturally they cite from their 
own history, scriptures and traditions examples and 
illustrations of what is good anti great, and these 
cannot but have a powerful effect in moulding the 
character of their pupils. It is, however, necessary 
that our head-masters should bo thoroughly well- 
grounded in the modern methods of teaching and 
e * av » management. If their training in India be not 
considered complete, some of tlie smart and intelligent 
Indian teachers may be deputed to Europe for study- 
ing the j noth ads of teaching and school management 
followed in the important educational institutions 
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there. Nothing should be spared in our attempt to 
provide our schools with good head-masters. 

Like head-masters the Principals of our colleges 
should be picked men, specially trained for their 
responsible work. In their case also seniority alone 
should not determine promotion. Either some excep-' 
tionally distinguished scholars, well versed in the art 
of teaching and management of - educational institu- 
tions and possessing sufficient tact, sympathy and 
power of control, should be selected, and after some 
special training suited to the requirements of this 
country, during a probationary period, appointed 
Principals or some of the best Professors, who may 
possess the requisite qualifications, should ho marked 
out early in their official career and specially trained 
for the purpose. Such Professors may he appointed 
Vice-Principals under some of the successful Princi- 
pals, and entrusted with some of their duties. If they 
succeed in discharging these duties satisfactorily, they 
m a}* be promoted to -the post of Principal. 

Inspecting officers, who have to deal with a much 
larger number of people than head-masters and Princi- 
pals, should he selected with very great care and 
given a thorough training. No officer should be en- 
trusted with the responsible work of inspection until 
he learns how to do it properly, and unless he^posscsses 
exceptional power of discrimination, capacity to com- 
mand and control and an unimpeachable character, 
and unless ho is tactful, considerate, sympathetic and 
easily accessible. An Inspector’s work may be tho 
heaviest or lightest possible, just as he chooses to 
make it. He may be so very absorbed in his legitimate 
work that he may have no time to think much of 
anything else, or he may take it so lightly as to have 
ample time for many things more — for shooting, 
picnicing, hunting coins and inscriptions, searching 
for zoological curiosities, &c. If an Inspector is to 
properly inspect schools, carefully scrutinising the 
records, thoroughly examining the classes, giving use- 
ful instructions to teachers, if he is to hear, after his 
inspection, what the teachers and the boys may have 
to say, to hold conferences of teachers and the guar- 
dians at suitable opportunities, to check the work 
of his subordinates and to teach them how to inspect 
schools, in short, if he is to throw himself heart and 
soul into his legitimate work, where is the time to 
think of anything else? If, on the other hand, he 
glances through the records merely with a view to 
get some figures, walks through the classes putting 
a question here and a question there, and noting 
whether the rooms are kept clean and the furniture 
are in order, dashes off a few lines of remarks em- 
body ing statistics rather than criticisms and instruc- 
tions, declines to meet teachers and refuses to grant 
interviews to guardians and others, why should he 
not find time for things for which he may take a 
fancy? I need hardly say that an inspecting officer 
should devote all his time, attention and energies to 
the performance of his legitimate duties. Fitness of 
an inspecting officer should not he judged merely by 
his activity in moving about or by his capacity to 
spend money on educational schemes, nor by bis 
success in archaeological and other researches, but by 
his thorough knowledge of school management and 
method of teaching and inspection, his whole-hearted 
devotion to liis duties, liis capacity to control his sub- 
ordinates, liis experience, character, tact, sympathy 
and success in winning the esteem and confidence 
of those with whom he comes in contact. He should 
be studious and observant, a constant reader of the 
ever-increasing literature on the subject of the art 
of teaching, so that he may he able to keep himself 
quite abreast of the times. Formerly no one was 
appointed an Inspector of Schools until he had been 
in the country for a sufficient length of time, got 
acquainted with the ways and manners of the people, 
and proved his capacity as a successful teacher and 
strong administrator. It was only the most success- 
ful Principals and Professors who were appointed 
Inspectors. Messrs. "Woodrow, Croft, .Ballet, Martin, 
Garret, Wilson, Pope, Hill and others had long been 
in the country and had made tlieir mark in the 
service before they were appointed. Inspectors. To 
have a distinguished Principal like Mr. (now Sir 
Alfred) Croft or Mr. Pope as Inspector of Schools 
would perhaps he thought now a ridiculous idea. 
Young graduates are now directly appointed In- 


spectors of Schools. On their arrival in India the}* are 
attached for a month or two to the office of the 
Director of Public Instruction or an Inspector of 
Schools, during which period their training is pre- 
sumed to be finished, and then the}* are put in charge 
of Divisions. Unsuccessful Professors are also some- 
times appointed Inspectors. It is not known what 
necessitated this change in the method of appoint- 
ing Inspectors. Perhaps those who prove successful 
Principals and Professors cannot now be spared, as 
it is found difficult to fill their places by competent 
persons. The fact that when young officers (c.p., J. 
It. Cunningham and Findlay Shirras) are found to 
possess exceptional ability they are at once taken to 
some prize posts, which were filled up before by 
officers of long standing, tends to show that there is 
perhaps a dearth of capable officers in the department . 
It should be ascertained by inquiry what has been the 
effect of this change in the method of appointing 
Inspectors. People seem to think that the method 
now being followed in selecting Principals of Colleges, 
Inspectors of Schools and Directors of Public Instruc- 
tion is detrimental to the interests of education in 
this country. It should be considered whether it is 
not desirable that the old practice of appointing dis- 
tinguished Principals and Professors as Inspectors 
and selecting the Director of Public Instruction from 
among the most capable of them, should not he re- 
verted to. In the case of Indian officer’s also only the 
most capable among them should be appointed In- 
spectors. 'Che result of seniority being considered 
the principal condition of elevation to the post of 
Inspector of Schools lias sometimes been that an 
officer, who did not prove quite a success even as a 
Deputy Inspector, came to he appointed an Inspector, 

I need hardly say that female education has made 
very little progress in this country. Although the 
present educational system has been in operation for 
about half a century only a very small percentage 
of female population of school-going age are under 
instruction and the majority of those who are at 
school, belong to the primary stage. If progress is 
to be made at this regrettably slow rate it wilj take, 
I am afraid, centuries to get the females of this 
country educated to the desired extent. It is an 
admitted fact that man is, to a great extent, what 
woman makes him and that educated mothers mean 
educated children and educated children mean an 
educated nation. Such being tlie case it is most 
desirable that those who wish the country well should 
bestir themselves in this direction. 

For some time special steps are being taken by tho 
Education Department for the spread of female 
education. But I am afraid the chief want — an 
adequate supply of competent female teachers — has 
not received due attention up to this time. Tho 
appointment of a number of ladies possessing high 
academic attainments as Inspectresses and Assistant 
Inspectresses of schools does not seein to he very 
necessary for tho present. There are not many girls’ 
schools that require inspection by higher inspecting 
officers. The number of high and Middle English 
schools for girls is very small and that of primary 
schools is not large. Officers of a lower rank may 
well manage to inspect most of the existing institu- 
tions. The number of Inspectors of schools was at 
first small, the area in their jurisdiction being very 
large. It was only when the number of high and 
Middle English schools sufficiently increased that the 
contraction of the area under their inspection was 
thought necessary. To appoint a number of high 
inspecting officers before the establishment of a suf- 
ficient number of schools imparting higher instruc- 
tion, is perhaps to begin at the wrong end. Inspect- 
ing officers rarely succeed in getting new schools 
established, though they can easily kill old onces. 
It is Indian officers who have ready access to the 
people, can talk freely with them and can convince 
them of the necessity of educational institutions, who 
sometimes succeed in inducing people to open new 
schools. The appointment of educated Indian ladies, 
who know the real requirements of their country- 
women, and not that of European ladies, is therefore 
likely to further the cause of female education in 
this country. 

Female education should be such as to meet the 
requirements of a nation. Higher education is per- 
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hat>* rot the itlc.nl education for Indian givls. xehn 

*ho»M bo thoroughly well-grounded in such subjects 
mnv he r>*cntmHy nwv^iry for them afiei they 
leave VhooN. A thorough knowledge of the threw 
»V 0 f Jivgifii**, sewing, cooking and care of infants. 
K /nr more u-h'td to them than a university degree 
which, in some ease*, proves to he n men* academic 
accomplishment. The education of our girls should 
derelop their womanly nature and aptitude so as to 
make them good wives and good mothers. Who can 
give each education and -see that it is properly given." 
There ran he one answer to thi*» --educated Indian 


ladies. 

For the reasons stall'd above I do Jinl think it^ w 
nccesvnrt. at the present stage of female education 
in the country, to appoint to any large extent, higher 
inspecting officers for the inspection of girls' schools, 
which are inspected also by the male inspecting 
officers. Some of those schools, situated at important 
stations, nrc perhnps bring over-inspected at present. 
Before these schools fully recover from the dislocation 
of their usual work caused by one inspection, another 
inspection takes place. In my humble opinion the 
n,r,ne\ available for female education should he chiefly 
devoted, for the present, to the training of female 
teachers and to the establishment of girls’ schools, 
their efficient staffing, suitable housing and adequate 
equipment. kike Sub-Inspectors and Deputy fn- 
hpeetois for the inspection of hoys' schools a number 
of female inspecting officer* of lower rank may be 
appointed for the inspection of girls’ schools. Be- 
sides. female itinerant teachers, like the male itinerant 
teachers we had before for backward localities, may 
he much useful in spreading female education. Sup- 
ply of an adequate number of competent female 
teachers is, I think, far more necessary for the 
present than the appointment of higher inspecting 
officers. 


There are not many highly educated Indian ladies. 
It is most desirable that the few there are, should be 
given every possible encouragement. This, I am 
afraid, is not always done. Miss Das, after taking 
the 11. A. degree, had been to England and got special 
training there. 1 think she is well-qualified for a 
responsible post such as that of an Inspectress of 
schools or body Principal of a college. But she has 
not got any such post. In spite of her university 
degree and European training, not to speak of her 
intimate acquaintance with the manners and customs 
of the country and thorough knowledge of the lan- 
guage through the medium of which instruction is 
imparted in girls* schools, in Bengal, slio has been 
appointed an Assistant Inspectress of schools, while 
some European ladies with no university degree, no 
Knowledge of the language, manners, and customs of 
the people, have been appointed Inspectresses of 
schools, and n Farsi lady of another presidency lias 
been appointed, on higher pay, head of nn important 
female school. Those ladies, when they first assume 
office, have to take the help of interpreters in their 
conversation with those whose work they have to test. 
Instance* Midi as that of Miss Das cannot hut be 
discouraging to the Indian indies who mv think of 
entering tin* Educational Service and prove detri- 
mental to the cause of female education. As I have 
said lie fore the money available fnr female (‘duration 
should be chiefly devoted, for some time to come, to 
the training of female teachers and inspecting officers 
nml to tbo establishment of girls’ chords. Qualified 
Indian indies when available should be appointed 
inspecting officers and heads of important Institutions 
[ft the education of girls, so that people might not 
think (I have heard this talked about) that these 
posts have **'on created for the provision of ladies 
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to Europe fnr special training. ‘ ~ " vpnm 
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careful deliberation; a better system of examination 
intended to bo n searching test- of knowledge hns been 
introduced, steps nre being taken to replace the mc- 
chnnical method of teaching which feeds the mind 
with facts that cannot be easily digested and greatly 
taxes the memory, by an intelligent method calculated 
to harmoniously develop the intellectual faculties. 
Besides, Resident ini ^Universities nre going to be* 
t -stabl idled. But these changes, however salutary, 
cannot avail much unless the teachers and Inspectors 
arc in n position to give effect to them. 

At n critical time* like this, when some of tho 
students seem to be getting out of hand and when 
measures nre likely to be misjudged and motives mis- 
construed, exceptional tact and caution have to be 
exercised bv the educational officers. Any ill-advised 
measure or hasty action on their part may create n 
situation which may bo difficult to save. The leathers 
can do tmtelt to improve the present state of things, 
ns no groat moral or intellectual change in the 
country can take place unless it is brought about by 
thorn. It is essentially necessary, therefore, that 
nil possible .steps should be taken tostaff the educa- 
tional institutions with the most efficient, tactful and 
sympathetic teachers. Tactless, suspicious, unsym- 
pathetic and ovor-sonsitivo men, who arc prone to take 
nn uncharitable! view of things, may aggravate the 
situation by their hasty and thoughtless action. 

The success of the proposed Residential Universities 
chiefly depends upon the appointment of an efficient 
staff of Professors, The educational institutions in 
this, country have all along been of the residential 
type, the close association of pupils and professors 
being considered essential both for progress in learn- 
ing and formation of character. The distinguished 
Professors of old were not only reputed scholars, but 
also exceptionally pious men, who by their character 
and conduct could influence the rising geuerntinn. 
If the proposal for tho establishment of Residential 
Universities has not met with nn enthusiastic recep- 
tion in India, it is because the people have misgivings 
as to the kind of Professors hy whom they will bo 
staffed. Naturally parents desire that the education 
of their children should not interfere with their 
manners and customs, usage and traditions. It is 
thought that there may be risk in this respect in the 
close association of Indian boys with European Pro- 
fessors. From what I heard of the late Mr. Beck and 
saw of Mr Arnold'-nt Aligarh, I have reason to think 
that European Professors mny accommodate them- 
selves to local circumstances and meet the require- 
ments if they so desire. Popularity of tho Missionary 
colleges, in spite of the teaching of Christian 
religion, is clue largely to the great interest taken by 
their Professors in the welfare of their pupils and to 
the careful deference shown by them to tbe manners 
and customs of tho country. The existing relation 
of the college staff with their pupils perhaps leaves 
much to be desired. To ensure the popularity of the 
proposed Universities it will have to be improved to 
an appreciable extent. It should bo seen if some- 
thing can be done in this direction. Perhaps the 
establishment of nn institution at which European 
Professors may bo on deputation for some time in 
the beginning of their service in order to get 
acquainted with the manners and customs of tho 
people with whom they will have to come in constant 
contact, and, if possible, to learn their language, will 
bo a move in tho right direction. Moreover, in order 
to have nn Indian atmosphere, a sufficient number 
of distinguished Indian scholars should -be appointed 
to some of the important posts and the charge of 
hostels should be in their hands. 

7 rahation — Some of the officers of the Education 
Department are appointed on probation. Perhaps 
tins is rather a matter of formality'. It is desirable 
that every officer, when newlv appointed to a post, 
should be on probation for some time, sav for two 
years, and he should not be confirmed until' he proves 
his fitness hy satisfactory discharge of his duties. If 
it is found that an officer, instead of doing his work 
Honestly and conscientiously, tries to gain fa%'Oiir 
and popularity by tampering with principles or pn Ti- 
tering to prejudices, he should not he retained in any 
responsible post. It should be seen that educational 
o hears, who have to develop the intelligence and form 
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wornen and on whose good work tlie progress of the 
country mainly depends, realise tlie gravity of their 
situation, and are animated by a high sense of duty 
and actuated by a solemn sense of responsibility. 

83,730. (III.) and (IV.) Conditions of service 
and salary. — The good of our boys, the well-being of 
society, the interests of Government and the mental 
and moral progress of the country require that our 
educational institutions should be under the guidance 
of the best and the wisest scholars. But when so many 
paths of wealth and emoluments are open, the best 
minds cannot be won to au office so responsible and 
laborious as that of teaching without sufficient induce- 
ments. The cost of living is gradually rising, and 
the sx>irit self-denial and self-sacrifice, which 
characterised the teachers of old, whose motto was 
tf plain living and high thinking/’ is disapp earing. 
Instances such as that of a Gokhale, with all the 
.advantages of a towering genius, serving his college on 
a very moderate salary for eighteen long years, is 
very rare. 

It would be sux>erfluous to say that the educational 
officers are not adequately paid like the members of 
other services. Consequently those who can manage 
to enter other services do not care to come to 
the Education Department, and even some of those 
who, failing to get anything better, accept appoint- 
ments in our schools and colleges, look ux>on the 
teacher’s post as a stepping-stone to something better 
or as a lialting-xdace for x 31 * 6 !^ 1 ' 41 ^ 00 for the Bar. 
After serving for some time when they learn some- 
thing of the art of teaching and begin to be really 
useful, they betake themselves to 1 other x* 05 ^ 01 ‘ 
professions that offer better pay and prosx>ects. It 
is a matter for inquiry how manj' officers left the 
Educational Service after having joined it, and wliy. 
It need hardly he said that it is most desirable that 
the salary of tlie educational officers should be raised, 
and their prospects bettered. 

If the existing emoluments fail to attract distin- 
guished graduates from the European Universities, I 
think there can be no objection to these being raised. 
As will be shown later on there are reasons for which, 
I think, the Indian and the Provincial Educational 
Services should he amalgamated into one service, 
which maj' consist of two classes of posts, viz. — {a) 
jjosts carrying full salary and (b) posts carrying 60 
per cent, of the full salary. A certain prox>ortion of 
the full salaried posts (say one-fourtli) should be 
reserved for distinguished Indian scholars, whether 
educated in Europe or in India. As a rule, excep- 
tionally meritorious officers should be appointed to the 
X>osts so reserved. None but the natives of the 
country should he ajjpointed to the posts carrying 
lower salary. The xjrox^osed scheme may be worked 
on a plan similar to the one given below . 

The initial x 5a y of the full salaried posts should 
be Rs. 500 rising to Rs. 1,000 in ten years by an 
annual increment of Rs. 50, and the initial pay of 
posts carrying lower saIai’3 T should be Rs. 300 rising to 
Rs. 600 in 10 years by an annual increment of Rs. 30. 
Two-thirds of both classes of posts may he included in 
a time-scale, and one-third constituted into a graded 
service, which the officers may enter on completing 
ten years’ service. 

The graded service may he as follows: — 



Full Salary. 

Lower Salary. 

Oracle. 

Number 
of posts. 

Salary. 

Number 
of posts. 

Salary, 



Rs. 


Jl3. 

V 

G 

1,200 

18 

720 

IV 

G 

1,400 

18 

840 

ITT 

5 

1.600 

15 

960 

IT 

2 

• 1 ;soo 

6 

1,080 

T 

1 

2.000 

3 

1,200 


Promotion to the graded list should be regulated by 
merit, and not by seniority. 

83,731. (V.) and (VI.) Conditions of leave and 
pension.— I have no particular suggestion to offer 
under these heads, except the following. The period 
of furlough allowed to an officer during his whole 
service may he extended to two years and-a-balf ( i.c ., 
one month in a year) . the first instalment being due 


‘after six years’ service, and the interval between two 
instalments may he three 3'cars instead of eight years, 
as at present. 

83,732. (VII.) Such limitations as exist in the 
employment of non-Europeans, and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — In most of the other 
important services qualified natives of India are being 
gradually ajjpointed to high posts to which they were 
never admitted before. Not to speak of other appoint 
ments, qualified Indians arc being appointed members 
of even His Majestj^’s Privy Cotincil and of the Secre- 
tary of State’s Council in England and Executive 
Councils in India. But by a strange irony of fate 
Indian members of the Educational Service are not 
onl3 r not getting any fresh concessions, but are being 
gradually deprived of what they all along enjoyed 
since tlie creation of the Department of Education. 
At first there was onl3 T one superior service to which 
qualified natives of India, such as Babus Prasan- 
nakumar Sarbadliikaiy, Bhudev, Muklierjee and 
others, were frccl3 T admitted. When a larger number 
of Indians began to qualify themselves for tlie superior 
service, it was ruled that the pay of the Indian 
members of that service would he two-thirds of the 
full ay drawn 1)3 t its European members. Some 
deserving Indians, whose qualifications were even 
sujieriov to those of some of their colleagues, thus 
suffered by the introduction of this rule. Some time 
after a Provincial Service was organised, and Indians 
educated in Eurox>e were included in it. Distinguished 
Indian graduates of Eurojiean Universities were thus 
Xjraelicalty debarred from getting into the Indian 
Service. One of the rules of the reorganisation 
scheme affected much those members of tho service 
who had been educated in India. It was ruled that 
those who possessed Euroxiean qualifications should 
not only begin with a higher salary, but also get a 
grade promotion everj* three years. Although the 
great hardship that this rule entailed on those 
affected was repeated^ xiointed out, the rule was not 
cancelled for some years until a number of officers 
with excellent record of service found themselves 
superseded for no fault of theirs. A second reorgani- 
sation of the Provincial Service took place some years 
later, hut this has hardly improved the prospects 
of the officers, and distinguished scholars feel much 
hesitation in entering tho service. 

The Education Commission after much investigation 
had come to the conclusion that a fair proportion 
of the Inspectorates and Principalships should be 
held by Indians of approved merit, and it was in 
XJursuance of this policy that four out of seven posts 
of Inspectors and five out of eight x>osts of Principal? 
were at one time held by distinguished Indians. It is 
not known why all on a sudden it was decided that 
no member of the Provincial Service, however high 
his attainments and satisfactory his record of services 
might be, was to be ax^o^^d longer to the post 
of Divisional Insi^ector of Schools — a post which was 
held by several Indian officers with much credit, as 
will be testified to, it is hox>ed, by* successive Directors 
of Public Instruction (Sir Alfred Croft, Dr. Martin 
and Sir Alexander Pedler). To the utter surprise of 
all concerned a retrospective effect was given to this 
rule, and members of the Provincial Service who had 
been already” Insjmctors of Schools were replaced by 
members of the Indian Service. This is perhaps un- 
precedented in the histoiy of the services. When a 
rule like this comes into force, it applies onty to 
future appointments and not to aj)pointments made 
in the past. If it is ruled that natives of India are 
no longer to be apx>ointed High Court Judges, will 
those who are already on the Bench be replaced? 
This was actually* done in the case of Indian 
Inspectors. 

It is not only from the x:>ost of Divisional Inspectors, 
but also from some other posts which they might have 
held with advantage to the public service as well as 
to themselves, that the members of the Provincial 
Service have been excluded. A native of India may 
be a member of an Executive Council on a salary 
of Rs. 5,000 a month, hut he cannot be an Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction on Rs. 500 a month, 
however well-qualified he may be for it. For a short 
time Bnbu Isan Chandra Ghosh acted as an Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction, and, if my information 
is correct, he performed his duties satisactorily as 
any other incumbent, and Government too seems to 
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j. aVi , hi< services by conferring upon him 

the tit!** m' Uni Snheb. If opportunities were given 
jM-rhnpt other officers would have done equally good 
or letter work. .. . . , . . 

Had not tlm post of Principal of the Calcutta 
Mndra-nh been reserved for Europeans, qualified 
natives of India might- have held it like the Principal- 
id, ip of tin* Sanskrit College. Distinguished Arabic 
>f molars like Messrs. Springer, Lees nnd Blochnrmn 
ii“ld. from time to time, the post of the Principal 
of the Mnclra-nh. When such men became rare, the 
po-t, might have been thrown open to the qualified 
natives' of India «s mas done in the ease of the San- 
skrit College. But this 3ms not yet been done, and 
the result ‘fins been that some of* those" who recently 
held the post did not possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions. Dr. Hoernle was a reputed Sanskrit scholar, 
nnd he might have well adorned the clmir of Principal 
of a Sanskrit college, but he long held the post of 
Principal of an Arabic college, although he knew 
nothing of Arabic. Others, such as Messrs. Hill, 
Koue, James and Chapman, who hold the post from 
time to time, had perhaps no pretension to n know- 
ledge of any Oriental language. Lately, after a good 
deal nf search 'for n competent man, a Hebrew scholar 
bn', hern appointed Principal of the Mndrnsnh, who, 
for want of knowledge of Urdu and Persian, lias to 
talk with bis pupils and Professors, if mv information 
is correct, through the medium of nn interpreter. 

On repeated representation from the Muhammadan 
community the post of an Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction for Muhammadan Education has been 
created. This also hns been reserved for the members 
of the Indian Service. If mv information is correct, 
the post had to go a-begging for some time; failing 
to get the services of an Oriental scholar like Dr. 
Ross, who knows the requirements of the Muham- 
madan community, the post was offered to some 
members of the Indian Service who did not see then- 
way to accept it. At last an officer has boon appointed 
to the post, the principal duty of which, I understand, 
is to inspect mnfctabs ami math a seths nnd to take steps 
for the furtherance of Muhammadan education. As 
far as I am aware this officer hns been in the country 
for a short time, during which ho had little to do 
with the Muhammadans and the complicated problem 
of their education. Perhaps lie is not even acquainted 
with the alphabets of Urdu, Persian and Arabic 
languages, through the medium of which instruction 
is imparted in m a 7? tabs and madrasah is, which it will 
be liis duty to reorganise. It would he superfluous 
to nniltirdv instances, and most unpleasant to com- 
ment on them. Suffice -i t*« say that, the members of 
the Provincial Set vice hove a long tale of grievances 
to tell. The sooner those rrirvarrr-«. r.rc removed, the 
bettor. What can bo u. d’-nv.irry.iny and dis- 
appointing to the members of a service than wlmt 
has been stated above? Tt is almost impossible with 
snob grievances ns those always in their mind tn 
work with heart. 

It is desirable that the Indian and the Provincial 
branches of the Educational Service should be amalga- 
mated into one service. When the Educational 
Sew in* > were reorganised in 1300. it was explained 


that- there ivas no difference between the two branches 
of the service, except ns regards the place of recruit- 
ment. It was this principle of equality which led to 
the reservation in Bengal of five- Pnncipnlsliips of 
colleges and four Divisional Inspectorships exclusively 
for the members of the Provincial Service, as Princi- 
pals respectively of the Sibpur ’’r-b-r - ■■ * * 

Cuttack Ravonshaw Colleges, ‘ . *■*.'■■■ 

are members of the Indian Service, confirmed t!n> 
principle of equality* In practice, however, the Pro- 
vincial Service has now come to be regarded ns u - 
subordinate Service, the latest recruit in .the Indian 
Service being treated, in ninny cases, as senior to thy 
most senior officer in the Provincial Service. As n 
consequence of this an impression seems to be gaining 
ground that it is rather a matter of colour than of 
efficiency, for, in some cases, efficiency has to be 
sacrificed on this account. It may bo inquired how 
some of the Divisional Inspectors, with no experience 
of the work entrusted to them, unacquainted with the 
manners and customs of the people, and ignorant of 
the languages through the medium of which instruc- 
tion is imparted in most of the schools, discharge their 
duties in the beginning of their service, while a 
veteran with the experience of a quarter of a century 
1ms to play the second fiddle ns an Additional Inspec- 
tor. When a post is reserved for any particular 
service, it has to be filled up, as shown in the case 
of Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah and the Special 
Assistant Director for Muhammadan Education, by 
one of its members, even if there be no duly qualified 
officer. 

The distinction between the Indian and Provincial 
branches of the Educational Service seems to have 
been based on an analogy of the distinction between 
the Indian Civil Service and the Provincial Executive 
nnd Judicial Services. But the conditions of these 
services are altogether different. While the officers 
of the two branches of the Educational Service work 
side by side either as College Professors or as Inspec- 
tors, have the same designation and have similar 
duties to perform, the members of the Executive and 
Judicial Provincial Services Imre not the same 
designation as the members of the Indian Civil 
Service, and have altogether subordinate duties 
assigned to thorn. Besides, in the matter of academic 
attainments the members of the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service have in many cases equivalent, identical, 
and in some cases even superior, qualifications ns 
compared with those of the Indian Service generally. 
Such being the case, , it is desirable that the two 
branches of the service should t a 

one, and classified ns shown ' 1 i 

tl Conditions of salary/' This will give effect to the 
principle of equality enunciated by Government, and 
leave no room for any deviation in practice. No one, 
whether European or Indian, should be appointed to 
a post unless ho is eminently fit for it. 

83,733. If I have expressed myself rather strongly 
regarding certain matters, it is because I feel very 
keenly about them. Besides, perhaps it would not 
Imvo been proper to refrain from stating fully and 
frankly all acts which. T think, it is the object of the 
Oomnrission to elicit. 


Maitt.vt Anoim Karim: called and examined. 


83,73-1. (!7,uirm/tn.) The witness was in the Pro- 
vincial Service- in the position of 2nd Inspector of 
Schools in the Dacca Division, but was now’ 
on furlough. Tin? 2nd Inspector was next to 
the Divisional Inspector. who was in charge 
m‘ the whole division. Ho had two districts under 
him. and hail to inspr et all the high schools and 
middle schools, nnd chock the work of the Deputy 
and Sub-Inspectors, who had to inspect the primary 
schools. The Inspector might pay flying visits to see 
how things were going, but otherwise would not 
interfere, 

83.73a. Owing to the reservation of posts of Inspec- 
tors for men*. Iters of the Indian Educational Service, 
m^truwrs of ih« Vrovineial Service bad been replaced 
by members of the Indian Educational Service There 
wt re three en of that kind. 

* T, 1 *k£" ! * al<a Mft'IrnfAfth v.’m a Government 

l ”*\!'?‘ Inn v< two departments, one an Oriental 
u partrm-nt niching Arabic nnd Persian up to a 
standard corresponding to the M.A. standard of the 


Calcutta University, and fho other teaching up to 
the Matriculation standard in English. It. was a 
purely Muhammadan institution. He objected to 
certain undesirable appointments of the Principal 
which 3m d been made to the Mndrassah, 

83,737. The work and responsibility of an Assistant 
Inspector was certainly not as great as that of the 
Divisional Inspector, as the former occupied a sub' 
ordinate position and could do nothing on his? own 
initiative. Still the Assistant Inspector should be m 
the same service, and bo recruited in the game manner 
as the Inspector. Eor appointments to Inspectorships 
he would have promotion cither of Assistant Inspec- 
tors who had distinguished, themselves in their work, 
or of Headmasters of High schools and Training 
schools. Work in a school formed a good preliminary 
training for nn Inspector. 

S3, 733. Muhammadan education hod made appreci- 
able progress during the last decade on account of 
the steps taken by the Government to appoint 
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Muhammadans to the Educational Service. Two 
circulars liad been issued by Government with regard 
to the appointment of Deputy Inspectors and Sub- 
Inspectors and of teachers in schools. A percentage 
of Sub-Inspectors had been fixed according to popula- 
tion, and there was now a fairly large number of 
Muhammadan Sub-Inspectors, and he did not think 
the Muhammadan community could claim more. 
There were also a number of Muhammadans acting 
as Deputy Inspectors, but the number of Muham- 
madan teachers was most insufficient. This, however, 
was not the fault of the Government. The standard 
of efficiency had to be maintained, and qualified 
Muhammadan candidates were not always available; 
if they were. Government was quite ready to offer 
them posts in the zilla schools. The parents of 
Muhammadan boys, as a rule, were very poor, and 
could not afford to live at important stations, and 
therefore the want of hostels was being very keenly 
felt. Their poverty also affected the question of fees 
and scholarships. Something had been done by 
Government in that direction, but not to the desired 
extent. 

83.739. At the present time the Deputy Inspectors 
were in the subordinate service. There was now one 
District Deputy Inspector and several Sub-divisional 
Deputy Inspectors. There was a proposal to replace 
the District Deputy Inspector by an Assistant Inspec- 
tor from the Provincial Service. If that was done, 
Deputy Inspectors need not come into the Provincial 
Service. The District Deputy Inspector had far more 
responsible duties assigned to him than the Sub- 
divisional Deputy Inspector. The Deputy Inspector 
was not really subordinate to the Assistant Inspector, 
who simply carried out the orders of the Inspector. 
The Assistant Inspector was practically an inter- 
mediary between the Inspector and the Deputy 
Inspector, and he- sometimes inspected high schools 
under the order of the Inspector. Deputy Inspectors 
as a class did not inspect English schools, but only 
vernacular schools, whereas Assistant Inspectors in- 
spected both English and vernacular schools. 

83.740. It was the practice in the province for the 
girls’ schools to be inspected both by the Inspectress 
and the Inspector. Formerly they wore inspected 
only by Inspectors, but now that female Inspectors 
had been appointed, botli inspected the schools and 
he did not think that was necessary. The inspection 
by Inspectresses was sufficient, but the number of 
appointments of lower rank needed to be increased. 
He laid stress on the point that energy should be 
directed towards the training of more teachers rather 
than to the increase of Inspectors, as tho crying want 
of tho schools at present was for competent teachers. 

83.741. (Sir Theodore Mori&on.) There was a suffi- 
cient numb or of ladies who were willing to take up 
the work of Inspectresses, but amongst them were 
very few Moslem ladies. Moslem ladies, however, 
were taking up work in primary schools. Most 
Inspectresses were Brahmo and Indian Christian 
ladies. It was not so much educated women as 
trained women that were required. He did not know 
any Government school for training women teachers. 

83.742. (Mr. G-olchale.) The witness disapproved of 
the present method of bringing young men out from 
England and appointing them Inspectors; he pre- 
ferred the old method of recruiting from men who had 
gained considerable experience of, the country and 
the students as Professors or Principals of colleges. 
When a young officer came from England, he was 
attached to some office for two or three months and 
was then appointed Inspector, so that he knew nothing 
of the teachers and students in the high schools 
which he would have to inspect. He had also to 
deal with a large number of middle and primary 
schools, for which his knowledge of the vernacular 
was not sufficient, although it was possible to get a 
fair knowledge of the language in a year or two. 
It would be a very exceptional thing for an Inspector 
in the second or third year of his service to inspect 
from 300 to 500 primary schools in a year. For the 
inspection of primary schools a knowledge of tlio 
vernacular was absolutely essential, and xmless Euro- 
pean- officers possessed that knowledge their inspection 
was not* inspection at all, and they had to depend 
on their subordinates accompanying them to tho 
sohool. 


83.743. The witness was dissatisfied with tho present 
level of Headmasters, and thought the standard had 
fallen, owing to the fact that the pay had been 
lowered and tho cost of living liad gone up a- great 
deal. At one time there was a dearth of capable 
Indians to take charge of high schools, and European 
Headmasters were appointed, but as the number of 
qualified Indians increased they were replaced. The 
salary of tho Headmaster came to bo gradually 
reduced. 

83.744. (Mr. Sly.) To some extent Professors might 
be appointed as Inspectors of schools, as there were 
men on the professorial staff who had a taste for 
inspection, and it would he an advantage to have 
them. The most successful Inspectors in tho past 
were all distinguished Professors and Principals of 
colleges. Very good recruits to the service should go 
to the college or school staffs, and afterwards be trans- 
ferrer! to the Inspector's staff. 

83.745. There should bo one service, in which the 
pay should b© the same, with an allowance to Euro- 
peans for coming to India, provided distinguished 
men were procured. The fact that Indians were paid 
loss than Europeans was felt keenly by the service. 
To that extent he would modify his written suggestion 
that Indians should be paid 60 per cent, of the Euro- 
peans’ salaries. He was now prepared to say that 
there should be no distinction in pay, but that a 
foreign service allowance should he given to Euro- 
peans. He did not wish all Europeans to be recruited 
at the bottom of the service, as very distinguished 
men might come in at the middle or even at the 
top. He did not think it was desirable to have Euro- 
peans as Headmasters of high schools, except in some 
special schools for the training of assistant masters. 

83.746. (Mr. Fisher.) The witness desired to see tho 
Headmasters of all important schools placed in the 
higher service, and he would consider as important 
schools all collegiate and zilla schools. Schools which 
were not situated at headquarters of districts were 
not so important. There would be as many important 
Government schools in Bengal as there were districts. 

83.747. One of the reasons for ill© deterioration of 
the staff of the schools was that masters had been 
generally appointed to preside over schools in order 
of seniority . He proposed to remedy this by selecting 
meritorious under masters, and giving them a special 
course of training under good Headmasters. 

83.748. (Mr. Madge.) The best course for training 
Headmasters was to place underraasters under suc- 
cessful Headmasters as assistants. Some might be 
sent to training schools, but he did not think that 
was the best method. 

83.749. There was nothing in the Indian schools 
corresponding to pxipil teachers, and it might be an 
excellent thing to introduce the system of pupil 

'teachers into India. 

83.750. His information about Indian and European 
Professors was derived from his three sons and a 
nephew, all of whom had taken degrees in important 
colleges in Bengal. He gathered from their report 
that boys as a rule were not so well treated by English 
Professors as by Indian Professors. For example, 
if a book was inadvertently dropped by a boy in the 
class-room, he was at once ordered out by some English 
Professors and sent away from the class during tho 
lecture. It was also said there were two rooms in 
the Government colleges, one for the Principal and 
one for the Professors, but in some colleges the 
European Professors would never go to the common 
room but would congregate in the Principal’s room 
and avoid mixing with Indian Professors and Indian 
hoys. In another college there were two rooms, one 
for Indian Professors and another for European 
Professors. Those things were taken note of botli by 
tho Indian Professors and the pupils, and tho want 
of common courtesy was keenly felt. 

83.751. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) English education was 
not spreading amongst Muhammadan ladies, but 
vernacular education was making progress, and to 
that progress M aktabs and girls’ schools had con- 
tributed to some extent. There were no purely 
Muhammadan girls’ schools. In some of the Makta.bg 
the Koran and a little Bengali was taught, but these 
institutions were not recognised by the department 
as regular schools. A private institution had been 
established by a lady, but it had been in existence 
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i> n short a lim** to wy whether it would 1** Miroresfiil 
*>t ij.it. was no training school for training 

Muhammadan women tmirhers. In Eastern Bengal 
there wn*. n liberal system of grants to Makiabs.aml 
far Muhammadan oil neat. ion, blit Weston* 
Bengal was rather behindhand in tbnt direction* 
That wn* due to the fact that, after the partition of 
Bengal, Muhammadan education in Eastern Bengal 
it reived greater attention from the Government. 

WhiTi?. Sinn* tin* appointment of the Assistant 
Director for Midiammudan education, two Muham- 
madan Assistant f inspectors had been dispensed with 
in Western Bengal with a consequent loss to Muham- 
madan education, and he recommended that the two 
posts should ht* restored* 

83,753, There was no need for three head officers 
in the Calcutta Mndrassah. Either the Head master 
nr the Principal might he dispensed with, but he 
thought the Muhammadan community would object to 
dispensing with the Principal ns it would reduce the 
prestige of the Mndrassah. What was required was 
the right man in the right place, and that was not 
the rase at present. 

83,5*0 1, f.l?), 7?i$.0 Tliere was no distinction between 
an Additional Inspector and a Second Inspector. The 
Vddit intuit Inspector was not subordinate to the 
Divisional Inspector. 


S3, 755. English Inspectors on' recruitment might he 
attached to a school for some time, or placed under nn 
Inspector for at least a year. The fact that that had 
not been done might be due to the shortness of officers. 
The service was not getting the class of men it used to 
get. 

83,750. With reference to his statement with regard 
to the relations between European and Indian Pro- 
fessors, the witness agreed that there were many wavs 
in which the habits of Europeans and Indians differed 
as. for example, Europeans and Indians could not in 
all cases take lunch in the same room. There might 
be reasons why different rooms were used by the two 
races, but the fact remained that in other colleges such 
things as he had mentioned did not occur. 

83,757, (Mr. Gupta.) There wore three Assistant 
Directors of Public Instruction at present, all belong- 
ing to the Indian Educational Service, and it would 
be useful to have an Indian officer occupying one of 
the posts. At one time an Indian held the post of 
Additional Assistant Director which was created on the 
understanding that it would he filled up by a member 
of the Provincial Service, but later the post was 
abolished. When the two provinces wero amalga- 
mated into ono the post was re-created, but it was filled 
by a member of the Indian Educational Service, 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written Stulctttcni rcltiliny tv t hr Education 
Drpa rtmc'nt. 

83,758. (I.) Method of recruitment. — Inasmuch as 
tin* Provincial Educational Service provides officers 
for a variety of appointments in which different 
qualification* are in requisition, it does not seem that 
anv improvement can be made in the procedure by 
which *tvtsifl»rt m*o recruited into its grades. The 
admission into the Provincial Educational Service of 
men in the senior grade* of the Subordinate Educa- 
tional Service hs:*s not been of advantage to tbe- former 
service, for it has introduced into that- service men 
v. ho would not originally have been accepted. Their 
long service doc* not appreciably alter the quality of 
their profe ssional skill or educational Attainments. 

The Heuf*r;d policy of Government is To reserve a 
proportion of appointments in the Subordinate and 
l-G-a-er Subordinate Educational Services for Muham- 
madan.. The policy may lie extended to the Pro- 
vincial Edueational Service, and lx* applied a ho to the 
Anglo-Indian community — a community that is fast 
disappearing from the Educational Service?:. Angln- 
Irdinn- ■v.«rth would rv ruler useful service to the 
State a* Heat! master ^ of high school*,, and ns 

As't-itsnt I mpectot*. of SehnoP. The Provincial 


Educational Service might bo thrown open to Head- 
masters of all Government high schools 
83,759. (IH.) and (IV.) Conditions of service 
and salary. — The Government of India’s Resolution 
on Indian Educational Policy, 1901, makes the follow- 
ing statement : — il India is* entitled to nslc for the 
highest intellect and culture that either English or 
Indian seats of learning can furnish for her needs . ,4 
This every one will readily' admit; but so, long as the 
Provincial Educational Service is branded as inferior 
to. the Indian Educational Service; so long ns its 
initial and maximum salaries are lower than those of 
some other Provincial Services, and so long ns l>ro- 
motion in it is dependent upon the death or retire- 
ment of senior men — so long will the “highest intellect 
and culture ’-* of India abstain from willingly entering 
the Provincial Educational Service, 

When the Indian and Provincial Educational Ser- 
vices were first created, it was not intended that the 
Provincial Educational Service should be a service 
inferior to the Indian Educational Service. It was 
plainly stated that the Educational Services wore to 
be two in niimbor~-tho superior and the subordinate, 
and that tbe superior was to be in two branches — the 
Indian to be recruited from abroad, and the Provincial 
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to bo- recruited locally. The higher scale of pay in 
Ih© Indian Educational Service, the reservation of 
certain responsible posts to members of that service, 
and the allowance of Rs. 100 a month to Provincial 
officers acting for Indian officers, have combined to 
cause the Provincial Educational Service to be re- 
garded as a service inferior to the Indian Educational 
Service. 

Again, in the Provincial Executive Service the 
initial salary is Rs. 250 and the maximum salary is 
Rs. 800, against Rs. 200 and Rs. 700 respectively in 
tlic Provincial Educational Service. It is not sug- 
gested that the salaries Scheduled for the Provincial 
Educational Service are sufficient; but it is emphasised 
that so long as the Provincial Educational Service is 
paid according to the existing scale, 1 ‘ the highest 
intellect and culture ” of the land will not be attracted 
to it. It is all-important that it should. 

Eurtlier, so long as promotions depend upon the 
death nr retirement of senior officers, promotion 
cannot be calculated on; and many men are superan- 
nuated before they have risen to the higher grades. 
In addition to this, promotion, is extremely slow. My 
promotions have come to me in turn, and in a service 
of 181 years, I have had only three promotions. How 
the present rules for promotion may work oiit is well 
illustrated in my own case, which is for this reason 
set forth in the following tabular statement: — 


Officer. 


Shaw 

Ibrahim ... 

Stark 

Ray 

Das Gupta 
Mallik ... 
Chatter ji 
Ghosh 
Walford ... 


Pay before tbe 
Provincial Edu- 
cational Service 
was established, 

Pay on 1st 
April, 1902. 

Present pay 

1895. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

300 ! 

1 500 

700 

300 

■ *100 

GOO 

300 

! 300 

GOO 

250 

500 

700 

260 

; 5oo 

700 

250 

400 

GOO 

250 

400 

GOO 

250 

400 

GOO 

— 

500 

600 


During the last 13 years (with hut two breaks of 
nine months each) I have been in appointments now 
reserved to the Indian Educational Service, viz., 
Officiating Principal of the Calcutta Madrasah, In- 
spector of Schools in the Orissa, Chota Nagpur and 
Burdwan Divisions, Inspector of European Schools, 
and Second Assistant Director of Public Instruction. 
My gravitation to the bottom of the list is entirely 
due to the automatic operation of the rules under 
which the Provincial Education Department was 
organized ; and although successive Directors of Public 
Instruction have been genuinely desirous of interven- 
ing, it was beyond their competency to arrest my fail. 
In stating these facts I have no intention of airing a 
personal grievance-, I>u1> my Gxperience and of 

Khan Muhammad Ibrahim Bahadur supply striking 
examples of the unfavourable conditions of service and 
salary in tlie Provincial Educational Service. 

83,760. (II.) System of training and probation.— 
The usual practice is to admit a man into the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service on six months’ probation. 
There would be no objection to the probationary period 
being extended to one year. 

There is no actual provision for the professional 
training of men recruited to the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. In the case of officers promoted into 
it from the Subordinate Educational Service it is 
assumed that the experience they have gained during 
prolonged connection with the latter service may pass 
for training received. In a large number of instances 
this presumption is not justified, by facts. 

The despatch of the Secretary of State tor India, 
No 146 dated the 28tli November 1902, as amplified 
by 'his despatch No. 86 Public, dated the 10th June 
1904 encourages the deputation of Professors and 
Inspectors in the Provincial Educational Service to 
Europe for short periods of “ further studies so that 
they may keep abreast of the times. Some Professors 
in the service have had the benefit of deputations. 
But although it is the express wish of the Secretary 
Df State for 'India that in the matter of deputation 
for “ further studies 55 preference should be given to 


Inspectors over Professors, it has to be stated that the 
only Inspector who offered his furlough for employ- 
ment in the study of elementary education in England 
had his application for deputation rejected, and that 
although his case was most strongly supported by the 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal- It should he 
added that the discouragement he received from the 
Government of Bengal did not prevent his^proceeding 
to England, and there with the aid of a letter of 
introduction from the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State for India, securing to himself, at 
liis own expense, that inspectorial training which has 
been prescribed for Insjiectors of Schools recruited 
into the Indian Educational Service. It would be of 
advantage to education in Bengal if the Government 
made it easy for selected Provincial Educational 
officers to receive a measure of training in Great 
Britain. 

83,761. (VII.) The division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — When the Imperial 
(Indian) and Provincial Educational Services were 
created, place of recruitment was maclft the dividing 
line. Tlie former was to be recruited in Europe, and 
was thus in spirit to be reserved to Europeans. The 
Provincial Service was to be recruited in India, and 
was thus in spirit to be reserved to Indians. Contrary 
to the original intention, Europeans while in India 
have been appointed to the Indian Educational 
Service, and to the Provincial Service by recruitment- 
both in England and in India. Under a recent ruling 
of the Secretary of State for India no non-Statutory 
Native of India may now be appointed to the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service, but the ruling came too 
late to undo the injury that had already been done to 
the prospects of Indians in that Service. It will thus 
be seen that the theoretical line of separation between 
the Indian and the Provincial Educational Service 
has been shifted to suit the exigencies of the moment ; 
but it has never been moved for tlie recruitment of 
the Indian Educational Service by an Indian in India. 
Except one blinks facts, it must be admitted that the 
existence of the Indian and Provincial Educational 
Services has resolved itself into a question of race. 
Both services claim the “ highest intellect and culture 
that either English or Indian seats of learning con 
furnish,” and in filling vacancies in either service the 
first and last consideration should he the moral, 
academic, and, in some cases, the administrative 
qualities of men, and not tlieir nationality. 

So far as Indians in tlie Provincial Educational 
Service are concerned, the principle has hitherto been 
“ one© in th© Provincial Educational Service, never 
in the Indian Educational Service.” This it is diffi- 
cult to justify, for it is common knowledge that there 
are men in th© Provincial Educational Service who 
have higher attainments than some men in the Indian 
Educational Service, just as there are men in the 
Indian Educational Service who have higher attain- 
ments than some men in the Provincial Educational 
Service, And were it made possible for Indians of 
the “ highest intellect and culture ” to pass into the 
Indian Educational Service from the Provincial 
Educational Service, I am persuaded that many who 
now give the Educational Services the go-by, would 
-join the Provincial Educational Sei’vice as a stepping- 
stone to the Indian Educational Service. As things 
are now, with the aid of tlie University authorities 
the Government is yearly recruiting the most brilliant 
scholars for the Provincial Executive Service— men 
whose talents would add to the efficiency of the 
Educational Services, whether Provincial or Indian. 

T would suggest the abolition of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service and the Provincial Educational Services 
as separate cadres, and their substitution by one 
service to be known as the Superior Educational 
Service. The latter may be divided into two sections. 
Senior and Junior, as in tlie case of tbe Bengal 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, upon which there arc 
Senior and Junior Chaplains. It may be recruited 
indifferently 1)3 T Europeans and Indians (whether resi- 
dent in India or not being, immaterial), each man 
being given the appointment for which he is better 
fitted than others in the service. (1) Teacherships, 
(2). Professorships and Lecturerships, and (3) In- 
spectorships may be sorted out to the Junior and 
Senior Sections of tlie Superior Service, according to 
the nature of the duties and the degree of responsi- 
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fhcv involve, Tin' salaries in the Junior Suction 
mnvra fiK" from Tf*?. 000 lo lift- $00, ami of the Senior 
Section "train H*.. 000 to Its. 1,600, Each position 
»h'itiM ha vo it-, own ^caiu of inereinencal salary. Posi- 
tions limy hi* arranged in a ladder of increasing 
and importance. 

i nnuM not male#' it a hard-and-fast rule that n man 
mint join tin* Superior Service in the Junior Section 
01 mi th* f lowest pay of that section. There nvo cases 
in which specialist's* are in demand, ancl they must he 
paid adnrpinte salaries. Further, I do not advocate 
an equal scale of rularies for all officers. It must be 
lenient lr*wed thnt in estimating remuneration the 
standard of living «nd other important considerations 
have to he taken into account. I would, therefore, 
have one scale of pay for men with Indian University 
qualifications and living in Indian stylo j n second 
scale of salaries for men with Indian University 
qualifications, hut living by European standards ; a 
third *'C:tle of salaries for men with European cjnalifi- 
ration**. htit retaining Indian habits of life ; find n 


fourth scale of salaries for men with European qunli- 
fi cat ions and living in European style. When a man 
is inhen into the service, it should be sc It led definitely 
according to which particular scale of salary he wifi 
he paid. 

$3,762. (V.) Conditions of leave.— Under existing 
rules n Provincial officer may not have furlough till 
eight years have elapsed after Ids first furlough. This 
is too 'long nn interval. The case is not so hard with 
te vacation officers,** but it falls heavily on officers in 
lines where there tire no vacations but only short 
periods of gazetted holidays. 

$3,763. (XV.) Conditions of pension,— I consider 
the rules regulating pension as fair. Possibly 55 years 
of ago is too early an age for some men to he called 
upon to retire. Ketiral at that age might be com- 
pulsory only in the case of officers whose work has been 
mediocre, or whose health is so run down that they 
cannot any longer be expected to work with efficiency. 
Promotions should not be denied to n man who is on 
extension of service. 


Mr. H\ A. Stark called and examined. 


83.701. t Chairman.) The witness was acting as Divi- 
sional Inspector of Schools, but his substantive posi- 
tion tuts that of Additional Inspector of Schools in the 
Uurduan Division. For three years he had been sub- 
stantively Inspector of the Orissa Division, t.e., until 
the new rules were introduced, by winch the inspec- 
torate of the division was reserved for the Indian 
Educational Service. From that time ho bad been 
officiating as Inspector of division, except for three 
years, when he was Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction in Bengal. He had been in Government 
service for 16 years. 


83,763. He asked for the abolition of the Indian 
Educational Service and the Provincial Educational 
Service as separate cadres, and the substitution of one 
service, with two divisions, a senior and a junior. He 
would put professorships of colleges mid inspectorships 
of divisions into the first class, and head-masterships 
•if zilla schools, and district deputy inspectorships into 
I he second class. It would be a very good thing for 
the service if Deputy Inspectors were brought up into 
the second class. If this were done, there could be a 
diminution in the present numerous grades of inspect- 
ing officers. For instance, there was no need both for 
Assistant and for Additional Inspectors, and it might 
also bo possible to combine the functions of Assistant 
and Deputy Inspectors. Deputy Inspectors were now 
in immediate charge of the district so far n$ primary 
education was concerned, and at the present time 
primary education also included the middle vernacular 
schools, IF the Deputy Inspector were to be brought 
up to into the second division, his duties need no longer 
be «*nn fined to the inspection of elementary schools. 
He might also inspect high and middle English schools. 

83.766. The Anglo-Indian community was fast dis- 
appearing from the Provincial Service. The witness 
himself was the only one now left, whereas when ho 
joined there were five nr six. Anglo-Indians were not 
now recruited, although there were eligible candidates. 

$3,767, Ft was now the rule that no n on-statutory 
native of India could lie appointed to the Provincial 
Educational Service, hut this liad come too lale to undo 
the injury which had already been done to the 
pros fic-ets of natives of India in the service by such 
appointments. The harm was caused hy the fact that 
recruit- brought out from England were not placed, as 
th»*y should he, at the foot of the cadre, hut above the 
head < of men already in the service. 


$3,76^, Sufficient facilities for study-leave were not 
given. Tin* witness hinewdf had been refused study- 
l*»ave to Europe, although lie applied for it and bad 
be**!! Mnmgly recommended hy the Director of Public 
Instruction. Eventually he bad gone at bis own ex- 
pen**-, and had derived considerable benefit from the 
experience thus gained. Flo wa* fortunate in England 
m having the advice of Mr. Hornell, who made nut a 
pr«.;:rarni:ie of work for him. For two months be 
«> ..»rv.d fit tin* London Day Training College, and for 
tour, traveled ;dv„ijt with Inspectors inspecting schools. 

U *' »t»h-r*vent the ^nme training course as was given 


to members of the Indian Educational Service at the 
time of their appointment and before they canio to 
India to be Inspectors, He saw every class of schoool 
being inspected. 

83.769. ( Lord Jionahlsliai/.) A Deputy Inspector was 
in charge of a district, which corresponded to the 
administrative district of a province. In a largo dis- 
trict the District Deputy Inspector was responsible to 
the Inspector for the whole district, but bad working 
with lum, and under him,, one or more Additional 
Deputy Inspectors. The Assistant Inspector did not- 
cover the same area as a Deputy Inspector; he covered 
possibly two districts, and his work was confined 
chiefly to the middle schools in those districts. 

83.770. (>$ir Theodore Morison.) Dealing with depu- 
tation nlowancos, the witness did not ask for any 
modification of the existing rules, but merely that they 
should be given fuller effect to. 

83.771. As tlie rule now stood, it was very difficult 
to obtain study-leave. It was true that some officers 
applied for study-leave without meaning to do any 
serious work, but it rested with the Director to for- 
ward. their application or not. As a safeguard, it 
would suffice if an applicant for study-leave was re- 
quired to hare shown distinct merit in his work, to 
have proved himself a useful officer, and to have given 
reasons indicating that his furlough studies would in- 
crease his usefulness. The present rules were not 
amiss, but they should be interpreted mo 2 'e liberally. 

83.772. If an amalgamated sei-vice with a junior anti 
senior section were created, the present appointments 
should be sorted out, and valued according to their 
importance. Power should also be taken to appoint 
particularly good men on higher rates of pay from the 
time of their joining. 

83.773. (If?’. $ ffi/.) If his amalgamation scheme were 
adopted, some members of the junior section should 
from time to time be promoted to the senior section, 
but it would be very difficult to fix a proportion. The 
decision should bo in the hands of the Director of 
Public Instruction, subject to the approval of the 
Local Government. The witness would not stop re- 
cruitment in England ; but would allow Local Govern- 
ments, on the advice of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, to make appointments in England m accordance 
with the existing system. Assuming that a small pro- 
portion of the posts in the senior service were recruited 
from the junior branch, the method of recruitment to 
the rest of the appointments would depend on the 
qualifications which were necessary” in the various 
grades. If a Tenlly good man, a professor for instance, 
f'ottid be got in India, the witness did not see any need 
for recruitment from England. On the other hand, be 
would be very much opposed to any abandonment of 
the power of recruiting from England, because the ser- 
vice could not do without a certain English element. 
He was not prepared to say what the proportion should 
be as between Europeans and Indians, but thought the 
former ought to predominate. He agreed that in the 
cml his scheme involved the fixing of a Firoportion, and 
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that a certain number of the appointments would have 
to be set aside for recruitment in England and India 
respectively. 

83.774. He would put every Government high school 
head master into the junior branch of the amalgamated 
service. In liis division there were seven high school 
head masterships; in every division one, and in some 
cases zwo. He did not think- there were more than 
two in any division. There was a collegiate high school 
at the headquarters in each district, and there were 
several smaller Government schools scattered about the 
district. In his own division he had 132 high schools, 
of which only seven were Government high schools. 
At present a master at a Government high school 
drew anything between Rs. 50 and Its. 250 a month. 
Under his scheme that rate would have to be raised 
up to something between Its. 300 and Its. 800. 

83.775. (ilfr. Fisher .) The witness thought there 
had been a much greater increase in the quantity than 
the quality of primary education in Bengal since lie 
joined the inspectorate. There had been an improve- 
ment in the methods of instruction only in those schools 
which had teachers from training schools. The inspec- 
torate had not succeeded in raising the level of the 
schools; It was largely a question of finance. Enough 
money had not been put into the schools. For in- 
stance, he had 10,000 primary schools in his division, 
and in many places they were getting as little as 
5 annas a month. There was a prospect of improve- 
ment in the near future, as a great deal more money 
was being obtained from the Imperial Government. 

83.776. It was very important for the development of 
primary education in India that there should be a cer- 
tain number of inspecting officers possessing tlie experi- 
ence of primary education in Europe, but he did not 
think it was all important. More would be gained by 
sending to Europe selected men from India, who had a 
knowledge of the vernaculars of the people, and who 
had shown aptitude and done good work. A mail 
recruited from England might turn a very valuable 
man indeed, or lie might not; but a mail taken from 
the Provincial Service, who had done many years of 
work with credit, and who know the people and their 
languages, was a much sounder investment. 

83.777. (il/r. Macdonald.) The only reason given by 
the Government of Bengal for refusing his application 
for study-leave was that they did not think it was 
necessary. 

83.778. If the pay of the Provincial Executive Ser- 
vice were raised, there should be a corresponding rise 
in tlie pay of the Provincial Educational Service. 

.83,779. {Mr. Madge.) In such a service as the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service, it would he very difficult 
to have any hard-and-fast proportion between im- 
ported and locally-procured officers, because the men 
wanted might not be procurable either in India or in 
England.' In would _ be best for the responsible 
Director to decide what proportion there should be for 
a particular year.- 

83.780. As an Inspector of Schools, the witness had 
to report to tlie Director of Public Instruction, for 
the information of Government, tlie percentage of 
Muhammadan teachers and inspecting officers working 
in the district. A certain proportion of such officers 
had to be maintained, and he thought something of 
tlie same kind might be done in the case of Anglo- 
Indians. The Anglo-Indian community ought not to 
b'e allowed to drop out of tlie service entirely. 

83.781. It would be easy for the Director to decide 
whether it was desirable in the public interests to grant 
a man study-leave, as the Director knew his men per- 
sonally. Much more definite observations, however, of 
men on deputation was needed, in order to make sure 
that they were really making the best use of their 
time. Hitherto they had done pretty much as they 
pleased. Men on study-leave should keep in touch 
with the India Office the whole time. 

.83,782. Better quality was required in the lower 
grades of inspecting officers. This would he of more 
use than an increase of numbers in the higher 
appointments. 

83,783. Inspectors should be recruited exclusively 
from head-masters, except in the case of a man who, 
having been a head-master, had became a professor. 
A head-master’s work provided detailed experience of 


what ail Inspector would need. A head-mastersliip 
was a very good training ground indeed. There ought 
to be a time in the cai'eer of a head-master when it 
should be definitely settled whether he was going into 
the professorial or the inspectorial side, or whether 
he was to remain a head-master for good. 

83.784. An Inspector of a European school ought to 
be a man who was intimate with the needs of tlie 
domiciled community. This community required as 
much understanding a s either the Hindu or the 
Muhammadan community. At tlie same time there 
was no need for an entirely distinct branch of In- 
spectors for European schools, nor did it follow that, 
because an officer had been an Inspector of Indian 
schools, lie should therefore never become an Inspector 
of European schools. A good deal depended on the 
personality and qualifications of the man. Inspection 
experience could be applied to any school. 

83.785. (Mr. Abdur liahini.) There had not been any 
marked advance ill Muhammadan education in the 
Burdwan Division. It was extremely difficult to 
obtain Muhammadan officers on account of the present 
rate of pay. They expected more than Hindu officers 
for tlie same work. At present two sub -inspect Ol’ships 
for Muhammadans were vacant, as the initial salary 
was only Rs. 35, and the qualification required was a 
first-class training-scliool certificate and some know- 
ledge of English. In the training-schools, under the 
present system, both Bengali and Urdu were oblige-' 
tory subjects, and the Muhammadans who knew both, 
and who, in addition, possessed a first-class training 
certificate were few and far between. An increase of 
pay for Muhammadan officers was required. 

83.786. With regard to study-leave, he did not agree 
with the suggestion that every year or two years one 
officer might he given study-leave. Study -leave should 
be obtained only when a man was entitled to get fur- 
lough and did get furlough. A man employed 
liis furlough in further studies. There was no other 
deputation to which the Educational Service was en- 
titled, and it might be that three or four men quali- 
fied for furlough in the same year. If the Director 
thought it was good for the service that a particulai' 
man should get additional furlough for study-leave 
the recommendation should he acted upon by the 
Local Government. 

83.787. (Sir Valentine Ohirol.) A European, fresh to 
the country, and therefore not knowing its vernacular, 
should serve for about five years as a head-master 
before being promoted to an inspectorship, but no 
hard-and-fast rule as to this could be prescribed. 
Teaching experience alone was not sufficient to fit an 
officer for tho post of Inspector. 

83.788. The Anglo-Indian community was not nearly 
so largely represented in the service as it used to be, 
partly owing to tlie failure of tlie community as a 
whole to keep up to the mark from the point of view 
of education, and partly to a tendency on the part of 
Government to favour Indians at their expense. The 
Anglo-Indian community was falling back, simply be- 
cause it had not the means it once had to educate its 
children ; and the less employment Anglo-Indians 
obtained the less opportunity they had of educating 
their children; and so the matter went on from worse 
to worse each generation. 

83.789. [Sir Murray Hammick.) The European 
schools in India did not give the type of education 
which was necessary to fit the Anglo-Indian com- 
munity for tlie profession of teaching. The schools 
themselves were manned in the main either by teachers 
brought out from England by religious or- other bodies, 
or by Government. In the past almost every school 
was run by Anglo-Indians. Moreover, the average 
European school was not as well staffed as the average 
Indian college. Again, Anglo-Indian boys were now 
obliged to leave school earlier than their parents would 
like them to do, so as to earn something towards their 
family expenses. 

83.790. The remedy for inefficiency in the primary 
schools was to be found in an extension, not of in- 
spection, but of training for the masters of those 
schools. It would take 150 years at the present rate 
before all tlie teachers in the Burdwan Division were 
properly trained. The idea -wa-s to increase the train- 
ing schools very largely, hut schools could not be 
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allowed to grow mushroom-like anti at- tho same time 
he kept efficient. There were at present 33 training 
t-elinnU for primary teachers ill his division, and the 
maximum number passing out from a school was eight. 
It was a two-year course, and included a professional 
ms well as n general education. The number of 
primary schools had increased enormously in tho last 
ten years. In 1903, the Government of India had 
given a large allotment for primary education, on 
the condition that tho primary schools were increased 
20 per cent, each year. That increase in primary 
schools did not mean an increase in the number of 
certificate teachers for the primary schools, What 
it really meant was that an enormous number of 
schools were being opened by masters who knew 


nothing, and many of whom wcwo only not illiteriu* 
themselves. * 


province ot nengni, and 
of other provinces 


once oi other provinces, but from what ho know Lr 
people scattered about the country, and more «,! 
ticularly judging from the fact that oven the different 
districts of a Bengal division wanted different treat 
meat, he should expect diversity cl conditions 
between provinces. 


83,792. Officers of the Provincial Educational g er 
vice might usefully be employed as Joint-Socrelari^ 
or Und cr-S ecrotari es to Local Governments, i* 
placed in charge of educational cases. As ’advisers 
such men would be of the greatest use. " J 


(The witness withdrew.) 


J. R. Cunningham, Esq., Director of Public Instruction, Assam, 


Wuttt-u statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment, being /. Memoranda of a conference of 
selected Indian Educational service officers in 
Assam; II. Memoranda by Miss Somerville , In- 
spertress of Schools, Assam; III. Memoranda of a 
conference of selected 2’rovincial Service officers , 

83,793. [/« forward intj these Memoranda Air. Cun- 
ningham irrofc os follows : — 

It may he explained that in the conferences I 
sought rather to elicit from the officers present an 
agreement on cardinal points upon which their indi- 
vidual memoranda had differed, than to secure an 
expression of views coincident with my own. I am 
fortunately however able, in tho main, to state my 
agreement uitli the conclusions of the memoranda 
now submitted- 3 should, in particular like to re- 
inforce the very moderate proposals put forward by 
the Inspect! ess of Schools in regard to salary and 
pension. In the case of women it is clearly desirable 
that they should have an option of retiring on pro- 
portionate pension in mid-service, say, after 15 years 
of work in the country. 

Vith regard to methods of recruitment and of 
training, I do not think that there is anything which 
can usefully bo brought before the Commission. 
Present methods are not in existing circumstances 
unsatisfactory, and if circumstances change, c.o., by 
a considerable increase in the strength of the services, 
tho methods may be expected to adapt themselves to 
tho altered conditions, 

Tlie only other questions on which I think it 
desirable to record a personal opinion aro‘:—(«) Con - 
flitums of pension.— I cannot consider that there are 
special grounds in the case of the Indian Educa- 
tmimi .Service to support tho request for the option 
m retirement on proportionate pension after 15 years’ 
service. J 


\ Ll . m ' iailons *» employment of non-Eitro- 

fn r n din% - ngrco ™ iih botb conferences 

ntr system of J ih of c ™^ntainiug the exist- 

mlff-Lil/ »* division °f services into Imperial 

from P'Z o/mT °r <>P07 * U ? g ' va - v for promotion 
L I T* 7 , rm Pcrml, No special or restric- 

* \rL? nf I,tmrf " ec< * be attached to this concession. 

,5 ” V V rc ?? rd r to th ? appointment of Indian officers 
that *7 Xm P* n “I Service, J venture to think 
threon««V Pl V a .V PO n tn ^ t ShOUltl be Without 

he n " ’ °* th ^ ov ? rnment or Administration of 

the protmre immediately concerned.] 
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tlie Cotton College for an expression of iiis views ami 
the views of Dr, Thomson. A further reference was 
made to the Inspectors and the Inspectress of Schools 
On receipt of the replies Mr. Sudmersen, the IVinl 
cipal of the Cotton College, and Messrs. SVilkins and 
Small, the Divisional Inspectors of Schools, were 
invited to Shillong to discuss the memoranda sub- 
mitted therewith. 


Memoranda setting forth the points upon which 
these officers were agreed and embodying all that 
they considered essential are noted below. 

83,795. (I.) Methods oi recruitment,— The officers 
of tho Imperial branch of tho Educational Ser- 
vice are recruitod in England by the Secretary 
of State for India. There is "no competitive 
examination for appointment. Applications along 
with a sot of testimonials are sent in hy candi- 
dates to the India Office, The names are" entered 
upon a waiting list and when one of the Indian 
Governments asks for a recruit the list is consulted 
and selection made for interview. There is a small 
committee of Educational and other officers whose 
duty it is to interview such candidates. In tlie event 
of special qualifications being required or of there 
being no one upon thy waiting list who is regarded as 
suitable for the particular appointment, the authori- 
ties resort to advertisement or communicate with 
Colleges or other sources of supply. 

It was agreed that the present methods are not 
unsuitable. The only modification which was sug- 
gested was that a freer and more systematic resort 
niight be had to advertisement with a view to attract- 
ing tlio attention of men who had lost touch with 
College authorities or other nominating bodies. 

Mr. Small and Mr. Wilkins both desired to empha- 
size the propriety of -selecting for inspecting posts 
men who had some proficiency in athletic pursuits. 

83,796. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion.— There is not at present any definite course of 
training prescribed. For a professorial appointment 
a man is selected whose academic .attainments and 
experience show him qualified for the work. In the 
case of Inspectors, however, it has lately been tho 
practice to give tlie officers selected a short course of 
training in one of the Training Colleges or with a 
touring officer of the Board of Education at Home. 


Every member of the service is appointed on pro- 
mtion for two years and before confirmation has to 
pass an examination in the vernacular. 

In the matter of probation it was considered that 
there was nothing unsatisfactory in the present con* 
cations, except that, as officers immediately on coming 
out find to assume full administrative responsibilities, 
lev had but little time to devote to the acquisition 
ot a literary knowledge of the vernacular. 


__ PJie , su ^jout of training was considered separately in 
pect of J rofessors and Inspectors. For Professors 
required 0<> tr,ougilt period of training was 


*7 inspectors it was generally agreed that officers 
Sf, should have a Degree with Honours and 
"77 I,ave been actually engaged as schoolmasters 
wJrT e i ?J r t * STn ail considered that the officers 
selected should have had experienced of a residential 
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college at Home. He further recommended a period 
of two months’ training, on salary, touring with an 
Inspecting officer at Home. Mr. Wilkins, however, 
regarded this as useless. Both Inspectors considered 
that an academic qualification in the art and practice 
of teaching should not he insisted upon. 

With regard to training after officers came out to 
this country, it was realised that under present con- 
ditions no special practical training could be achieved. 
It was recommended however that, in the event of 
such an increase in the inspecting staff as would 
render this practicable, — • 

(1) a period of practical training should be given 
before administrative responsibilities were assumed, 

(2) during this time the officer should be expected 
to devote himself to, and pass an examination in, the 
vernacular. 

83.797. (III.) Conditions of service exclusive of 
salary , leave and pension . — It was agreed after con- 
siderable discussion that an officer should havo the 
option of retirement on proportionate pension after 
15 years’ service. The only other general condition 
to which it was desired to draw attention was that 
the post of the Director of Public Instruction should 
be reserved for the service and that to that end it 
should be included in the cadre of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. 

83.798. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — It was 
generally agreed that the present conditions of ser- 
vice were unattractive and should he improved. 

With regard to the manner of improvement it was 
debated which of the two following systems should 
be preferred : — 

(1) The grant of an improved salary of Rs. 500 to 
Rs. 1,300 a month with prospects of promotion there- 
after to a limited grade rising from Rs. 1,400 to 
Rs. 1,800, appointment to this grade being dependent 
entirely upon the character of the officers’ service and 
not upon the appointment which he held. 

(2) The grant of salary on such a rate as might be 
regarded as satisfying the reasonable claims of any 
officer of the service without further promotion, and 
the attachment of allowances to certain posts to afford 
special remuneration for work involving special 
responsibilities. 

On the general question of principle and in view 
of the special circumstances of the Indian Educational 
Service — a small service multiplying rapidly by 
recruitment of junior officers^ — the meeting was in 
favour of the second alternative regarding the fact as 
inappropriate and as bound to be uneven in its 
working. 

The salary suggested as sufficient to satisfy the ser- 
vice was Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 by annual increments of 
Rs. 50. On its being pointed out however that the 
reconstitution of the service on these lines would 
proceed on the basis that exchange compensation 
allowance was no longer granted, it was agreed that 
the initial salary should be Rs. 550 instead of Rs. 500. 
It was further agreed that officers entering the service 
over the age of 26 should start with an increment in 
hand, that is, on Rs. 600 a month, and that officers 
so starting ahead of their fellows should reckon 
seniority according to service and not according to 
pay. In the matter of allowances it was considered 
desirable that, in tlie event of the Inspectorate being 
considerably increased, the senior Inspector in admini- 
strative charge of each division should be granted an 
allowance of Rs. 200 a month, the allowance to be 
conditional upon the Inspector having put in not less 
than #8 years’ service. Similarly, allowances should 
be granted to Principals of Colleges, the amount being 
referable to the status of the institution and the 
measure of the responsibilities which its charge 
involved. A range of Rs. 200 to Rs. 500 was 
suggested. 

In addition it was considered that if the Professorial 
staff in the Imperial Service was considerably increased 
there should be allowances for Professors in the more 
responsible charges of the same value as those proposed 
for Divisional Inspectors. Lastly with regard to tlic 
Directorships of Public Instruction, it was considered 
that to these posts should he attached the full pay of 
the ordinary incremental range, namely, Rs. 1,500 a 
month and allowances ranging from Rs. 250 to 


Rs. 1,500 a month according to the seniority of the 
incumbent and the measure of the province. 

Finally, it was considered that in view of the con- 
siderable cost of living in Assam local allowances 
should be granted to all Inspecting and Professorial 
officers. 

83.799. (V,) Conditions of leave. — The conference 
had no special recommendation to make with regard 
to the ordinary leave rules. 

Mr. Sudmersen urged that Professorial officers 
should be entitled to study leave on the same terms as 
Indian Medical Service officers. 

83.800. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Indian 
Educational Service officers are under the ordinary 
pension rules, but in view of the fact that the average 
age of entry to the service is considerably higher than 
that which rules in other services some special pro- 
visions have been made in their favour. Under article 
403 of the Civil Service Regulations officers appointed 
after the age of 25 are allowed to add the excess over 
25 up to a maximum of 5 years to their qualifying 
service. Thus an officer appointed between 28 and 
29 years of age would be able to retire on full pension 
(if the rules allowed of full pension) after 27 years of 
service instead of 30. Further, officers of the Indian 
Educational Service are exempted under note 5 to 
articles 478 (a) from tlie reduction of pension pre- 
scribed iu this article in the case of officers whose 
qualifying service begins at over 30 years of age. 

Mr. Sudmersen pointed out that the benefits of 
section 403 were largely illusory as no officer was in 
any case in a position to earn f Till pension, the amount 
of his pension being restricted by article 474 (l>) of tlie 
Regulations to a maximum of Rs. 5,000, a maximum 
which could be attained under present conditions by 
a service of just over 22 years, and for which, in tlie 
event of the terms now suggested being accepted, a 
service of 16-17 years would suffice. 

It was recommended that the maximum ordinary 
rate of pension should be increased to £500 a year and 
that additional pensions of from £100 to £200 might 
he attached to the special posts, the amount of the 
special pension being referable in each case to the 
amount of the allowance attached to the post. 

As already indicated, it was considered that optional 
retirement should be permitted after 15 years’ service 
with proportionate pension. But there was no strong 
feeling for a revisal of the pension rules so as to 
permit of retirement on full pension after 25 instead 
of after 30 years of service. 

83,301. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — The members were agreed 
that such limitations as at present existed in regard to 
the employment of non-Europeans were sound, par- 
ticularly the necessity for appointment by the Secre- 
tary of State and, in the view of Messrs. Sudmersen 
and Small, the selection of men who had been educated 
in a University at Home. 

IVith regard to the question of passage from the 
Provincial to tlie Imperial Service, all were agreed 
that such a passage should be opened. Mr. Small 
considered that such a transference should be condi- 
tional in the case of any officer upon his having passed 
successfully through the courses of a British Uni- 
versity. He would not have any reservation of posts 
for the Imperial Service other than the Directorship 
of Public Instruction, but a Provincial Educational 
Service officer appointed to one of the senior posts 
either in the inspecting or in the collegiate branch 
would bring a provincial salary to the occupation of 
the post. Mr. Sudmersen agreed with Mr. Small that 
transference from the Provincial to the Imperial Ser- 
vice should be conditional upon an officer having 
passed successfully through the courses of a British 
University, but differed in regard to the question of 
reservation, considering with Mr. Wilkins that certain 
posts should be reserved for the Imperial Service : — 

(1) The Directorships. 

(2) The Principalships of Colleges. 

(3) The Divisional Inspee£brships of Schools. 

Mr. Wilkins considered that no further condition 

shoiikl he attached to the transference from the Pro- 
vincial to the Imperial Service than the natural condi- 
tion that tfie officers concerned should be considered 
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Hv the authorities to ho of -mcli special merit as to 
jiVtifv Iho transfer. 

SSljyjg. (VUI.) Relations ol the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services,— No dis- 
safcElnclion was felt on this score, but it was con- 
sidered that the warrant of precedence should be 
rcvKrd in favour of the Indian Educational Service 
a fori" the following lines: That officorsof the Indian 
Educational Service should ho graded in the table of 
official precedence, thus : — 

(1) Those drawing Its. S00 hut less than Rs, 1,200 
per mensem to he placed in number 78 of the warrant. 

{ * 2 ) Those drawing Jts. 1,200 hut less than Rs. 1 ,000 
to he placed in number 73 of the warrant. 

(3) Those drawing Rs. 1.600 or more per mensem to 
In- placed in number 60 of the warrant. 

|f.~ MEMORANDA RECORDED BY MISS SOMER- 
VILLE, INSPECTRESS OF SCHOOLS, ASSAM. 
FOR THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE 
PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA. 

83,803. (II.) Conditions of training and proba- 
tion. — Immediately after the appointment of an 
Inspectress has been made hv the Home Committee, 
it should he arranged for her to have a six weeks’ 
tour at home, during which she should visit educa- 
tional centres paying special attention to primary 
work. 

Further, on her arrival in India the Inspectress 
ought to have an opportunity of visiting two centres 
before she joins her post. /£.#., if she is appointed 
to Assam, she might be attached to the office of the 
1 nspretress of Schools, Bombay, for one month and 
tlit* office of tlio Inspectress, Calcutta, for another 
month, and if it he at all possible slio should, in addi- 
tion to this, ho attached to the retiring or requiring 
Inspectress for at least throe months before taking 
over charge. 

During the two years’ probation, it should be some- 
how arranged for the Inspectress to devote the greater 
part of her time to language work. 

88,801. (IV.) Conditions ol salary. — Under present 
conditions the Inspectress’ maximum is Rs. 500 per 
mensem, a sum exactly equal to the minimum of the 
I n spec tor, so that an Inspectress of ton or twenty 
years' service is receiving the same remuneration as 
the inexperienced Inspector who may or may not have 
superior academical qualifications. * However, I do 
not think that the maximum salary of Inspector and 
Inspectress should he equal, hut I would recommend 
that the initial salary and yearly rate of increase be 
t ho same and that the maximum of the Inspectress 
be Its. 800 per mensem. In this connection I would 
remind you that in this country the expenses incurred 
bath, in station and on tour are much greater for a 
woman than for a man. 

83,805. (VI.) Conditions ol pension. — I think that 
it should he made possible for a woman to retire at 
forty or forty-five years of age. 


m.- MEMORANDA OF THE VIEWS OF PRO- 
VINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE OFFI- 
CERS ON THE VARIOUS HEADS OF 
ENQUIRY PRESCRIBED FOR MEMORANDA 
OR REPRESENTATIONS TO THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION ON THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
OF INDIA. . 

S3.S0G. Pursuant on the instructions of the Chief 
v onmiijMoner ordering the ascertainment of the views 
of the moodier. $ of the Provincial Educational Service 
in Av-nm on the various questions affecting them, 
and on the suggestion that in addition to obtaining 
opinions from nil the members of the Services n eon- 
l ere nc*» of some of the leading members should he 
i«nvonn] so that points of importance might he fullv 
n reference was made to the Cotton and 
Murartehand Colleges for corporate expressions of 
ilr« v mw-, of tin* members of their professorial staffs. 
A forth, r reference was inn do to the Assistant Xn- 
speelor of 8VhnnK A.«am Valley Division, ns the onlv 
othe r m.MiiW of the Provincial Educational Service 
in Av.nm; and on receipt of the regies the Principal 
m in- Murormham] C ollege. Mr/ Apurha Chandra 
DMta. a- n-pn-«f*nttng the Prnfe^nriAl oDment anf i 
Duruarniar Bnrkataki. a , representing ‘the 


Inspecting element, were invited to Shillong to discus 
the memoranda which had been submitted. 

Memoranda setting forth the points upon which 
these officers were agreed and embodying nil that they 
considered essential are noted below." ; 

83,807. (I.) Methods of recruitment.-— The Pro. 
vincial Educational Service is in the main recruited 
direct by means of advertisement from the best avail- 
able: Masters of Arts of Indian Universities and in a 
few eases from Indian graduates in Honours of Euro- 
pean Universities. Occasionally » j 

also made by promotion from the \ 

Educational Service, n Lecturer being promoted to 
n Professorship or a Deputy Inspector being promoted 
to an Assistant Inspectorship. 

The staff of the Cotton College advised, however 
that greater emphasis should be laid on recruitment 
by promotion from the Subordinate Service and that 
every officer appointed in India should bo made, to 
begin from the lowest grade of the Provincial Service. 
Under present conditions these recommendations were 
regarded as not unwarranted. It was pointed oat, 
however, that if, as was hoped, the. present graded 
services woro abolished and posts on incremental pnv 
substituted therefor, the grievances upon which the 
recommendations proceeded would disappear . from 
consideration. In this connection Mr. Dattn am] 
Sri jut Durgadhar Barkataki,on behalf of the branches 
of the Service which they represented, desired to asso- 
ciate themselves heartily with the following statement 
of policy:- — * * ' - 

The terms of service should be so revised that in 
future no Lecturer should be appointed in tbe Sub- 
ordinate Educational Service, The practice of‘ such 
appointments proceeds oil n false analogy with con- 
ditions in some of the ISuropean Universities, where 
first-class men accept appointments on small salaries 
as Assistant Professors, Arc,, in the knowledge that 
the field of promotion open to them is wide and that 
fuller posts will como in time. In India a man is 
not so clearly marked out ns at home for the ways 
of learning. When his post-graduate course is com- 
plete lie is already a married man, and, looking out 
on possibilities, can have no hesitation in choosing 
between the prospects of executive service in a gazetted 
post and service which ties him down to a subordinate 
position. In the result inferior men are recruited. 
They exist in a state of discontent and, if they do 
good work, raise a strong voice for promotion to the 
Provincial Service when vacancies occur. 

For Collegiate work, men of first-rate ability are 
required ; no man should ho recruited for the instruc- 
tion of classes reading for the University' examina- 
tions except in posts, which carry the dignity and 
omoln merits of gazetted appointments. It is not 
necessary tiint all should have the same rates of pay, 
hut none should start on a lower rate of pay tlmh 
Rs, 200 a month. 

A similar elevation was, it was thought, due in the 
case of such posts' as High School Head Masterships 
and Deputy Inspectorships. 

In view of this consideration the meeting felt that 
it would not lie inappropriate to extend the view of 
their service to include the lecturing appointments 
and other posts of equal status now' included in the 
cadre of tbe Subordinate Service which it was hoped 
would be raised to gazetted rank, 

83.803. (II.) Systent of training.— This fell to be 
_ considered under two heads: (1) The training of Pro- 
fessors, and (2) the training of Inspectors. 

Vith regard to Professors it was considered that 
no specific training was necessary other than that 
which they received in the course of their graduate 
and post-graduate career. "With regard to Inspectors 
it was considered that in addition to having a -Pass 
Degree they should also have a special qualification 
«n the art and practice of teaching and that ns a rule 
they should be recruited from the ranks of the Deputy 
Inspectorate in which case they would receive their 
practical training hv going through the mill of the 
routine work of a District. It was agreed, however, 
that- the professional inspecting service should not he 
restricted to Deputy Inspectors but that it should hv 
open to the Administration to infuse into the Service 
an element of academic strength hv the direct appoint' 
mont of brilliant Masters of Arts and Science of the 
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University. Any officer so recruited should however 
be deputed before appointment to undergo a course 
of training in a Training College for teachers. 

83.809. (III.) Conditions of service excluding leave 
and pension . — It was agreed after considerable dis- 
cussion that the Conditions of service were not, com- 
paratively, unsatisfactory and that the failure of the 
service on occasion to attract the hest men, by no 
means a general complaint, was due rather to the fact 
that the occurrence of vacancies was sporadic and 
likely to be inopportune tban that the status or other 
attractions of the service were unsatisfactory. They 
were not of opinion that as claimed by the Cotton 
College officers the service had any right to prospects 
better than those of the other Provincial Services. 
The members did not desire to insist too much on the 
financial aspect of the question, considering that for 
officers who are to be engaged in academic work the 
financial appeal need not he so strong as in the case 
of Executive Officers. They would not therefore object 
to any scale proposed for the Educational Service 
on the ground that the executive scale offered further 
prospects of advancement. But they considered that 
Educational Officers should not from the beginning 
to the end of their career be in a position inferior 
to the rank and file of the Executive. In view of 
the social conditions of the country they thought that 
the Executive and Educational rates of pay should 
start the same so that on occasions of choice, the 
advantages of the Executive Service should not he so 
immediate and obvious as to counterbalance the 
natural preference of an academic mind for an 
educational career. 

Disagreeing with the recommendations of the Cotton 
College Professors they were entirely unfavourable 
to the grant of facilities for interchange between the 
Professorial and Inspecting branches of the service. 

83.810. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The two 
essentials were: — 

(1) That the paj T on whatever rates fixed should not 
be inferior to that, fixed or which might come to be 
fixed for the generality of the Executive Service. 

(2) That it should not he inferior in Assam to that 
fixed for the Provincial Educational Services of the 
neighbouring provinces. 

They were not prepared to recommend anything 
which exceeded or fell short of these conditions. 
Another point of agreement was that a system of 
gradation was entirely unsuitable for a small service 
like the Provincial Educational Service of Assam. 
Indeed in view of the present occupation of the 
grades, it was not only unsuitable but was quite out 
of the question. All the officers of the service except 
one were congregated in the two lowest grades; for 
the top men promotion would he unduly rapid, for 
the men at the bottom it would not except in frac- 
tional measure occur. What was wanted was a time 
scale somewhat on the following lines: — 

(1) Such an incremental scale of pay as would offer 
the generality of the service certain and satisfactory 
prospects even if they never proceeded beyond it. 
What was suggested was a pay of Rs, 250 rising by 
annual increments to Rs. 500 a month without undue 
delay. Mr._ Datta considered that the maximum 
should he attained in ten years. Srijut Durgadhar 
Barkataki considered that no very serious hardship 
would be occasioned if the period were extended 
to 15. 

(2) Opportunities, on attaining the maximum of 
Rs. 500 for special advancement in a cadre reserved 


for officers of special merit. The pay of this cadre 
might rise to Rs. 800 by ample increments so that an 
officer selected in due time for promotion to this class 
should have an opportunity of earning full pension. 
The number of posts in this grade should correspond 
with the number in the three top grades of a scientifi- 
cally graded service of 8 grades rising from Rs. 250 t-o 
Rs. 800 a month 

In addition the embargo against the passage of 
officers from the Provincial Educational Service to 
the Imperial Service should be explicitly removed 
so that if an officer in any rank of the Provincial 
Service were considered fit for an appointment 
reserved for an officer in the Indian Educational 
Service lie should draw the pay of that service begin- 
ning either on the pay he was drawing in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service at the time of transfer or 
the minimum rate of the Imperial Service, whichever 
was the higher; he should rank in the service accord- 
ing to his rate of pay. 

With regard to the class of officers not at present 
included in the Provincial Educational Service who, it 
is hoped, will be so included in future, the scale of 
Rs. 250—500 was regarded as appropriate for Lec- 
turers, and, assuming an incremental pay of Rs. 75 — 
200 for graduate teachers and Sub-Inspectors, the 
following scale in the Provincial Service for the senior 
officers of these classes: — 

(1) For Headmasters of provincialized High Schools 
at suhdivisional Headquarters, for Assistant Head- 
masters of Government High Schools at district 
headquarters and for Suhdivisional Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools Rs. 200 — 10 — 250 a month. 

(2) For Headmasters of Government Schools at 
district Headquarters and for District Deputy Inspec- 
tors of Schools Rs. 250 — J30 — 400. 

83.811. (V.) Conditions of leave. — Under this 
head it was agreed after discussion that there was no 
speciality in the conditions of the Educational Service 
which justified them in asking for more favourable 
or other terms in regard to leave than the other 
Provincial Services. 

53.812. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Neither 
officer supported the recommendation from the Cotton 
College that optional retirement should be allowed 
after 10 years’ service nor that 20 years 1 service 
should he allowed to qualify for full pension. On 
consideration they were of opinion that it would suffice 
to assert the claims of the service to the same treats 
ment in this regard as that which might be granted 
to other Provincial Services. 

83.813. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — As the service includes no 
European officer there is clearly no limitation in the 
employment of non-Europeans. 

In regard to the working of the existing system 
of the division of services into Imperial and Pro- 
vincial, the officers considered that the distinction 
should be maintained and that such defects as there 
wore would be avoided if a door were opened so as 
to permit of free passage from the Provincial into 
the Imperial Service. 

83.814. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — The 
intention of the enquiry under this head was not 
clear to them. The officers had nothing to say except 
that existing relations were friendly and that there 
was no present ground of complaint. 


Mb. J. R. Cunningham called and examined. 


83.815. (Chairman.) Th© witness had occupied his 
prespnt position since April 1912. He had been 
engaged in educational work in India since 1905 
He was 29 years old when he joined the service. 
His first two years were spent in a private college in 
Madras. He had been in Government service between 
six and seven years. 

83.816. In his province there were four officers in 
the Indian Educational Service, exclusive of an, 
Inspectress. It was a very young service, and no 
question of the present inadequacy of salaries had 
as yet arisen. 

780 


83.817. The province was divided into two Commis- 
sioners’ divisions. Each had one. Inspector of Schools. 
In addition, each division had a Government college. 
In one of these colleges there was an Indian Educa- 
cational Service Principal and an Indian Educational 
Service Professor of Chemistry. The other college 
had only recently been constituted a Government 
college, and at present there was no Imperial Service 
officer in charge. 

83.818. There were about 20 officers in the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service in his province, of whom 
rather more than \5 were Professors, whilst two were 

k 
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Ass si. Ian t Inspectors. There were no divisional In- 
spectors. Certain of tho Provincial Service Pro- 
feasors were teaching up to tho Degree standard, as 
also was the Professor in the Indian Educational 
Service. Some to that extent were doing work of 
equal vahio to that done by the Indian Educational 
Service Professor. There was, however, no complaint 
o.n tho part of the Provincial Service officers that 
they were in a subordinate service to tho Indian 
Educational Service. 


83,819. Tho two services should remain as they 
were, and there should be an opening for officers of 
tho Provincial Service to be promoted to the Indian 
Educational Service. A system of direct recruitment 
of Indians to the Indian Educations* Service, either 
by th*> Secretary of State or by the Local Government 
or \ y both, might also be considered. 

There should be a rate of salary for tho 
Indian Educational Service, w/lieh should satisfy tho 
reasonable claims of all officers, and also allowances 
for special posts. The figures suggested in the written 
statement were suitable, namely, Rs. 550 rising to 
Rs. 1,500 by annual increment of Rs. 50, and allow- 
anccy varying from Rs. 200 or Rs. 250 to Rs. 1,500. 


83.821. The Educational Department in Assam had 
no more claim to an Assam allowance than any other 
servico in tho province. 

83.822. Assam officers generally did not desiro to 
have a joint endro with Bengal. His own view, so 
far as ho could give one without considering tho 
matter in detail, was that snob an amalgamation was 
neither practicable nor desirable. 


83.823. There were not enough officers now in the 
service to perform the work, and an increase was 
most desirable, particularly on tho administrative 
side. More Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors and 
Deputy Inspectors were required. 

83.824. Tho- number of institutions which came 
under inspection was between 4,000 and 5,000, of 
which about 30 were high schools, nnd about 100 
middle English schools. All the high school head 
masters were Indians, except one in Shillong. There 
tho present Government high school had been created 
by tho amalgamation of a Government nnd a mission- 
ary institution, which were existing in rather useless 
rivalry, and it was a condition of the amalgamation 
that a member of the mission should be the head 
master of tho joint institution. 

83.825. Inspectors had experience of school work 
before coming out to India. "With regard to one 
Assistant Inspector, tho witness knew he had had 
experience of school work; but, with regard to the 
others, ho could not say. Experience in a school was 
profitable for an Inspector. 


S3.S26. There was one European Inspectress in his 
province, and one Indian Assistant Inspectress. It 
was rather a difficult question to answer how many 
schools they hod to inspect, because the functions 
° f * j * n ®P <H2t ' ress - so fnr as administration was eon- 
corned, did not extend to tho whole of the girls’ 
"*?*» t^ pravinro ; that would bo an umnannge- 
ahle tnsh The Inspectress was at liberty to visit 
" ’ 1 ‘Jr schools but jt was quite impossible for her 
to travel about in the wilder parts of tho mufassal. 
ShLii h - Pr ° r, ' n , discretion as to what mufassal 
schools she inspected. She had certain schools which 
were entrusted to her direct charge, namely, schools 
2., au ^ 1 ™'°nnl and divisional head quarters 
The schools which wore situated in inaccessible parts 
'L*„ eo ii ntr J- were inspected by male Inspecting 
oilTcers The schools inspected by the Inspectresses 
Tp.m." R " bjcct to inspection by Inspectors, but the 
situation was perfectly clear. There were certain 

oml nthe™ l^ h i ,Ci I, t,1 °. inspector was in charge, 
Whll-eSE. f "' blch . ti,p Inspectress was in charue 
thev eonT.t y n \ onttt1 . Ni to visit the other’s schools' 

Which were 1^3? *«a others 

» Inspector came 


nut to India, they 


sonu 


form of training in. England. The present Inspect res* 
m Assam wns a graduate who had taken ft« Honour* 
degree ni> Edinburgh. Ho did not romdder her psv 
sufficient. The provision for her travelling 
adequate. \ • b 

83^23. (Sir EaZentuic <7 kirot.) There was no flitter* 
ence in the travelling allowance given to an Inspector 
and to an Inspectress, nor should any bn made V 
lady travelling in India was not lifcolv to incur more 
expenses than a man. ■ She ought not, of course tn 
be subjected to the same amount of rough travelling- 
as a man, but it did not follow from that that her 
expenses would be greater if she was so subjected. 

83.829. The Inspectress was not* supposed to inspect 
nil girls’ schools; only tho«c were put under her snip 
charge, which were convenient of :iecc*«s. and to that 
extent tho work was made easier for her than for an 
Inspector. 

83.830. (Mr. Ahrtvr Tinhim.) A Muhammadan 
Assistant Inspector had roomily boon appointed .in • 
the Surma Vallej- Division. There was a con*d(ler:ihV 
number of Mubarnmadnn Deputy Inspectors. Hr 
could not off-hand give llm number of the mohtnhs 
in Assam. The number of Mubiumniidnn.s attending, 
schools was increasing, ospeomllv in Hie Kiifflids! 
teaching institutions. The appointment of Malinin* 
nrmdan officers L; the inspecting staff wn* likely to 
benefit the Mulminnmdans. 

83.831. (Mr. Af«d#/r..) In tho Indian Civil Service 
cadre there were ^ certain listed posts to which Pro- 
vincial Civil Service officers could lie promoted. Tlmt 
system would not, however, suit the Education * 
Department. Individual officer* should be promoted * 
on their merits as occasion arose, nud there should 
be no fixed number of posts. 

83.832. If recruitment proceeded «oundlv # In* 
speetors and Profe-nrs were very likely to keep. them- 
selves apart, exeept in very unusual ’cares, anil fhjc 
was ordinarily desirable, ftul il should not be laid 
down that i here should never he any interchange, 

83.833. The po.-L of Director of Puhlio Instruction 
should he Included in the endro of the Indian 'Educa- 
tional Service. Tl- was not so included at the present 
time. 

83,831, (Mr. Tlie I aspect rc*± was re*, 

sponsible for numerous girls* rcliools, and in order 
that she might do her work properly, she certainly 
needed more help. TTr» did not n*k for any great" 
incren-e or staff, hut for n gradual development of. 
tho exist iu{r organisation. There were no properly- 
qualified Indian candidates available in Assam. - The 
imveut- A^sj^tant Inspectres* was a graduate rif.an*- 
Indian university, and had been trained in England 
as a teaeher. 

83,835. Ho did not think it essential that Inspector* 
should have a degree with honours. - Speaking* 
generally, nil the M'rricp needed was competent men. 
The question of the attainments actually obtained at 
the University wan neilher here nnr there. .Tf one’ 
obtained a man of capacity, it was entirely immaterial 
in practice whether lie had a degree in honours or 
a degree at- all. Nor was it e^eniml Unit 'Inspectors 
should have actually worked as schoolmaster;; in 
England, provided that a suitable form of training 
had been secured. 

83,830. (If r. 7'ithrr.) The amenities of life wore - 
greater in Assam than in Bengal, but 'no greater 
than m many other part-#: of India where tho cert of , 
living- was Jess. 

83.837. ihe members of the Provincial Educational 
*»ervice in Assam were not. reemited excdusivelv from, 
the province. That, was* very much objeefed' to 
locally, hut the local supply, was still inadequate. 

Jt wa«! not rmule a principle t« recruit an educational 
officer from the University to which the local colleges 
wore affiliated, but that was the ordinary p met ice', 
inis, however, did not mitigate the aversion felt in. 
j ssam to the appointment of outsiders. Tin* cdura- 
tionnl efficiency, bf the province' .should, not Ik* 
soenfieed to provincial feeling, 1 odd the best Indian* 
obtainable should be taken.; Many bf the:indmdual|5 
recruited from outside mad©; themselves; -personally:' 
popufpr by the way they discharged their” duti 
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83,838. {Chairman.) Th© feeling of resentment at 
the appointment of outsiders was not only on the 
part of those who might aspire to become officers in 
the service, hut extended to the parents and the 
students. For instance, he was asked on all hands 


to appoint Assamese head masters to the Assam Valley 
high schools, and there was always a considerable 
amount of disappointment when that could not be 
done on account of the absence of a suitably-qualified 
man. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


F. W. SudmerseNj Esq., Principal, Cotton College, Gauhati. 


Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

83.839. (I.) Method oi recruitment. — The present 
system of recruitment by selection should be con- 
tinued. Preference should, as far as possible, bo 
given to those who have had some training in the 
art and practice of teaching and have actually been 
engaged in teaching. In the case of officers engaged 
for inspecting work this should be regarded as 
essential. As officers recruited for professorial work 
will have usually continued their academic studies 
beyond their first degree stage this would result in 
jpractice in officers of the two classes being of about 
the same age. Twenty-eight years may be taken as 
the usual age for both classes of officers. 

83.840. (IX.) System of training and probation. — 
On arrival in India officers appointed as Inspectors 
should be attached to a selected subdivision, prefer- 
ably of the division to which they will afterwards be 
attached, for a period of three months. They will, 
as far as possible, travel around with the Deputy 
Inspector but have no official duties. For the three 
months following they should be attached to the office 
of the Inspector of Schools in whose circle they are 
intended to serve for a period of three months, part 
of which will be spent on tour with the Inspector of 
Schools and part in the office to acquire knowledge 
of routine work. At the end of this period they will 
be put in charge of their especial posts. As far as 
is possible, they will not have independent charge 
of a circle until after the expiry of their probationary 
period which should extend up to the end of their 
second year after arrival in India. This will provide 
ample leisure for a careful study of the vernacular 
and the confirmation should be contingent upon the 
passing of the language test at the end of this pro- 
bationary period. 

In the case of officers appointed to Colleges they 
should, on arrival in India, be attached to a selected 
Professor of his subject, preferably in a large 
Presidential College, for a period of three months. 
They should then join the College to which they 
have been appointed. This, however, will not be 
necessary in those cases in which an officer is recruited 
for a Presidency or other large College of a well 
established character, or where the appointment is 
not one in which the major charge of a subject is to 
be at once undertaken. A Professor should -he 
expected to pass a conversational test in the language 
of the province. 

For the purpose of this preliminary training it is 
essential that officers should arrive in India at the 
beginning of the cold weather. This will fit in with 
the touring season of Inspecting officers and also 
with the most preferable time to gain experience 
in college work. 

83.841. (III.) Conditions of service. — An officer 
should have the option of retirement after 20 years’ 
service. 

In 20 years 5 service 2 years* furlough should be 
counted as qualifying service, and in 25 years 5 service 
3 years should so count. 

The age of officers recruited under the foregoing 
may bo taken as about 28 years. Usually an officer 
may be assumed to take 4 years 3 furlough during his 
20 years of service. This will bring the average age 
up .to 50 in the case of officers exercising this option. 

83.842. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — Pay should 
be fixed at Ms. 500-50-1,500. 

In addition there should he the following allow- 


ances:— R s . 

Per mensem. 

To Assistant Directors ... ... 100 

To a certain number of Senior Pro- 
fessors ... ... ... ... 200 

To Principals of Colleges and a cer- 
« tain number of Senior Inspectors 300 
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The grant of allowances has been accepted as 
necessary by the Government of India in respect of 
Assistant Directorships “ in order to make that post 
sufficiently attractive to obtain the services of the 
best qualified officers.” The same reason may be 
advanced for allowances to Principals of Colleges. 
The responsibilities and variety of administrative 
details that a Principal has to deal with demands 
more from him than the leisured and concentrated 
duties of a Professor. Nor does it follow that the 
senior Professor of a College is in all cases the man 
who should succeed to a Principalslnp. -The qualifi- 
cations demanded are by no means identical. At tho 
same time it would be inequitable to advance a junior 
officer to the responsibilities of the Principalship 
without some pecuniary compensation. A senior 
Professor so passed over may be an adornment to 
the service and in his own special field may be of 
inestimable value. It would be unfair to penalise 
such a man, and equally unfair to cause the service 
to suffer by his removal from constant and con- 
centrated attention upon the particular labours for 
which ho is specially suited to a field requiring other 
qualities which he does not possess. Such an officer 
so passed over would feel that the grant of an allow- 
ance was a recognition of the value attached to his 
labours and the difference of Rs. 100 per mensem 
between his allowance and that of a Principal would 
be felt by him as no hardship since it allows him to 
continue concentrating himself upon the work to which 
he has devoted himself throughout his life, especially 
as such recognition will entitle him to the higher 
pension contemplated below. 

Such senior professorships will not, however, be 
confined to such cases as contemplated above, which 
only exemplifies a particular instance in which such 
an allowance can be suitably granted. They can be 
granted in other cases where a Professor has shown 
much more than routine perfection in his duties and 
has, by his investigations and general labours, elevated 
the service to which he belongs and has been of 
especial value in stimulating the study of the par- 
ticular subject which is his province. 

In order to maintain the comparative value of the 
two branches of the service it is essential also that 
a proportionate number of allowances should be open 
to tho Inspectorship. As this proportion will he small 
in view of the limited number of Inspectors in a 
province, it will not be likely that in a major pro- 
vince there will be more than one Inspector drawing 
an allowance under this scheme. For this reason the 
higher allowance may be granted at once ; or the allow- 
ance of Rs. 200-50-300 he substituted for the above. 

The maximum limit of allowances may be put at 
Rs. 20 per cent, of the total number of Indian Educa- 
tional Service officers in each province. 

The proposals above outlined will provide an incen- 
tive to special labour which the automatic rising by 
Rs. 50 per mensem to Rs. 1,500 does not, especially 
if these allowances are made admissible at any time 
and not be contingent upon the officer having reached 
the maximum. 

Tho proposal of the Government of India in 1909 
that officers should rise for 16 years and after that 
period should he eligible for the higher pay contem- 
plated in that proposal does not take account of 
the facts 

(a) that an officer may become a Principal before 
reaching that maximum ; 

(f>) that the determination of an officers special 
claims for recognition will not be made before the 
end of 16 years — a period too long to act as an in- 
centive and one also open to the further objection 
that circumstances and conditions may change so con- 
siderably in that time that there will remain no 
certainty whatever that an officer’s special claim will 
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bo capable of being recognised. Failing health. also 
may compel the officer's retirement bcloro his pro- 
motion to~the higher grade becomes possible — in fact 
the greater his devotion to his work the more likely 
is the hitter contingency to arise. 

A comparison with the Indian Forest Service will 
show that in n. total cndro of 212 (excluding Foreign 
Service Officers) thoro nro 21 Conservators, besides 
•1 other officers* of higher rank. In addition there 
are 10 special allowances for officers of the servico 
employed at the Dobra Dint Forest School. In 
Bengal there is one Conservator to 15 Deputy and 
Assistant Conservators; in Assam 2 Conservatory to 
14 such officers. 

In Bengal there is one Director of Public Instruc- 
tion to 49 Indian Educational Service Officers, 
appointed or contemplated. 

In tho Police thcro are two Deputy Inspectors 
General in Bengal drawing pay at Its. 1,800 per 
mensem. 

In the Public Works Department there are three 
grades of Superintending Engineers at Its. 1,500, 
1,750, 2,000. 

In Bengal fchore nro 5+1 officers of the two higher 
grades. 

Local allowances should bo paid in especially ex- 
pensive localities. In Assam the Public Works 
Department draw Its. 100 per mensem— the Forest 
Department Its. 80 per inensem. 

According to the foregoing scheme the maximum 
pay obtainable is Bs. 1,800. 

The pay of the Director of Public Instruction 
.should bo fixed in relation to this. 

The Director of Public Instruction (Bengal) at 
present draws II s. 2,000 — 100 — 2,500. 

The Director of Public Instruction (Assam) at pro- 
Muit draws Its. 1.250 — 50 — 1,500. 

The Chief Engineer of Bengal draws Its. 2,750 (1st 
grade Chief Engineer). 

The Chief Engineer of Assam draws Its. 2,500 (2nd 
grade Chief Engineer). 

A revised pay of the Director of Public Instruction 
should fix it nl 

Its. 2,250- 50 -2,500 in a minor province, 
as. 2,500 — 50—2,750 in a major province. 

The proposed pay gives the Director of Public In- 
structmn of a major province a chance of ivorkinnr 
. lo P a l T °f a Commissioner and of a 
L met Engineer —in a minor province it begins nt the 
pny of n Deputy Commissioner of the first grade. 

In hut few eases will the Director of Public In- 
struction of a major province be able to complete 
u years service. H would bo preferable to let the 
increments he by Its. IQO per mensem for tho first 
three years, so that at the end of the third y ear's 
f-ervire he may reach Its. 2.700. 

&%S.13 ry.. Conditions of leave.— Officers should 
fmbnnHfrl v* same terms n s the 

u S V mco - the case of Professors it 

should only be. given to those who have established 
ckmns based upon research of other work, the com 
timintmn or extension of which calls for such visits 

f?Jnr T TiU ' 'll* Assam Pro! 

, fi * d opportunities in India, at 

! Si f i n< at other research laboratories for 

iVeaill nnd ,nt< ' rellun ^ c of ideas if the long 

.. -A ton and the pujus were joined into one vacation 

l h ° nCOli ° f ? Hd y leavc to Europe 

he j rnnttl «n ^ pran T ,,C i 0f, , and Wo,,ld ^ rarely 
enthuJosm f " \ vll ° 1,ru } -shown sufficient 

(1(p 'v .I 11 *'* to have spent more than 

one such varalion in systematic stuclv at advanced 

m * 2?n? n X n Infhn ' 4 only a read- 

The Viniit <lfltos h ? the University. 

t ^ t thn o>Ib?r m '" CCCl to in,,Rtrftt< ‘ tlm kind of 
pnvife«e ^ imposed to prernnt any abuse of the 

nTuW' lT V ° WnuId onI -\ 1)0 pmirtod to inspecting 
5 r . * ,nlf * r T very exceptional circumstances. 1 The 
regulation* for '* Furlough studies ” wmiM 
usually meet the requirements of these officers. 1 

85AU (VI.) Conditions of pensions — sti 
■serrmr- a pension of £5to prr nnnnrn' * 


Proportionate pensions should bo given for each 
year of service between these limits. 

Additional pensions should bo given as follows-— 

To an officer who lias drawn a special allowance of 
Its. 200 per mensem or more for a period of not W 
than three years an extra pension of £100 per annum 

To an officer who has served not loss than three years 
as Director of Public Instruction an extra pension of 
£200 per annum, 

A pro rata extra pension should be given to an 
officer who has served for a poriod of not less than 
three years partly as an officer drawing a special 
allowance and partly as Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, 

Invalid pensions should bo granted for sendees of 
over 10 years and under 20 years on tho same scale 
as at present but with the conversion at 2s. 

The general pension proposed is that enjoyed bv the 
Indian Medical Service. Officers of the Indian "Edu- 
cational Service may claim that their academic am] 
other qualifications are in no way lower than officers 
of that Service and the age at which they come to 
India is higher than that of officers of the Indian 
Medical Service. The pay of tho latter, with the 
numerous allowances, together with them private 
practice privileges, is far higher than that of tho 
Indian Educational Service, The equalisation of 
pension will tend in some measure to equalise the 
conditions. 

The present pensions of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice were fixed when the rupee was at 2s. and whoa 
the expenses of life in England were considerably 
less 

The periods of qualifying service are similar to those 
in the Telegraph Department, Forest Department, 
and Public Works Department — the pensions of these 
officers being as under: — 

Average. Maximum. 

Its. 

20 to 24 i 4,000 

25 and over £ 5,000 

These pensions are at Is. 9rf. 

Considering — 

^ (a) the higher qualifications of officers of the Indian 
Educational Service, and 

(6) the later nge at which they enter service, 
it may be conceded that the enjoyment of equivalent 
pensions in rupees us enjoyed by these Services, to- 
gether with the grant of exchange at 2s., or, in other 
words, tho same pensions as Indian Medical Service 
officers is not excessive. 

IVith regard to the special pensions it may bo 
pointed out that in the Public Works Department 
special extra pensions are enjoyed by Superintending 
Engineers of £1,000 per annum, Chief Engineers and 
sundry other officers enjoy n special extra pension of 
£2,000 per annum. 

With the addition that the rupee has been con- 
verted at 2s. there are the additional pensions pro- 
posed above. 

Contributions to a Widows’ Pension Fund to bo 
created on the lines of the Widows’ Fund of the 
Indian Civil Service should be made compulsory to 
all married officers newly appointed and optional to 
tliosc at present in the Service. 

83,845. (Vn.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — There should continue to 
be a division of the Service into two — Provincial and 
Imperial, Jt is essential that officers of the latter 
Service should bo men not merely possessing a Euro- 
pean degree, however excellent it may be, but who 
imve been educated and brought up on Western lines. 

i he Indian Educational Service was recruited for 
special reasons, ^ It is not improbable that these 
reasons may decline in importance with the advance 
m education in India. In the not distant future it 
is possible that tho European clement in education 
wm be largely confined to University Lecturers and* 
«!2t of r ®P«tc brought to India for short 
a?*: 01 per vice under specially remunerative con- 

fi T-% ? 11 t S * serve to keep’ India in touch with 

the highest development of European thought. 

In tho meantime the continuance of the Service 
ftn _ or £pnised basis is essential. The purpose of . 

■ arviro is to bring the best available products of 
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the European Universities to India for the whole of 
the working period of their lives. It attempts to take 
the scholar in the first flush erf scholarly enthusiasm 
and to transfer him to alien conditions, expecting 
from him that he shall still remain vigorous in liis 
scholarship and a stimulating force to his pupils. As 
the Government of India has said: “ Considerable 
difficulty lias heen lately experienced in recruiting 
men of the high qualifications demanded.” The pay 
and conditions of service specified above, which cannot 
be said to be excessive, take into account not only 
the great expense of high educational training in 
Europe, the heavier cost of life in India to a Euro- 
pean, and the large amount of personal and family 
sacrifice involved by residence in India, but also that 
which is, to the scholarly men whom it is desirable to 
enlist, of far higher consequence, the loss of the wider 
intellectual life of Europe. 

Provision could be made in India for Indians, in 
exceptional cases, by opening to them special posts, 
outside the Services, carrying with them a substantial 
increase upon the Provincial Educational Service pay 
together with the privileges of European Service 
Leave Rules. These posts should be given to Indians 
of eminence who, by their scholarship and research, 
as well as by their practical capacity, have distin- 
guished themselves in a marked manner above tlio 
fellow members of their Service. To such men the 


grant of the more favourable leave rules of the Euro- 
pean service, with the consequent opportunity of visit- 
ing Europe for the purposes of their study and inves- 
tigations, would bo a boon much appreciated. To such 
officers study leave as contemplated above could also 
he granted. I would suggest that these special posts 
should carry pay of Rs. 1,000 — 50 — 1,250. In cases 
of exceptional merit it will he open to the Local 
Government to advance an officer to one of these posts, 
irrespective of his position in the grades. 

The maximum number of these appointments should 
be fixed in each province — a province with the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service cadre of Bengal might 
carry a maximum of three such posts. As it is gene- 
rally possible to appoint an officer to any position 
in- the cadre of the Provincial Educational Service, 
Indians of special qualifications could usually he 
attracted to the Service under these terms. 

The foregoing is not intended to debar Indians 
from appointment to the Indian Educational Service, 
but such appointment should be made in England, 
in the same way as appointments are now made by 
the Secretary of State, in open competition with all 
other applicants for the post. They should have had 
an extended course of educational training in Great 
Britain, should have worked their way completely 
through a British University, and should have spent 
not less than six years of study in Europe. 


Mr. F. W. StTDMERsrcN called and examined. 


83.846. (Chairman .) Tlie witness was Principal of 
the Cotton College, Gauliati, and came before the 
Commission to represent tlie officers of the Indiau 
Educational Service in Assam. 

83.847. In his college there were three Professors in 
tlie Subordinate, twelve in. the Provincial, and two in 
the Indian Educational Service. There was no fixed 
division of work as among the Professors. Any mem- 
ber of tlie staff was allowed to take any class, tlie 
object being to get out the best which was in him 
and to give him an incentive to extra study. Even the 
Demonstrator in Chemistry, who was in the Subordi- 
nate service, did some of the B.A. teaching under the 
direction of the Professor of Chemistry. The teaching 
was up to the B.A. Honours standard in every subject. 
Tho policy, in fact, was to divide tlie work amongst 
the Professors and Lecturers without distinction of 
service, the responsibility for tlie subject resting with 
the senior Professor. The witness preferred that 
system to any other. 

83.848. Judging from conversations lie had had 
before leaving Gauliati, a feeling had recently arisen 
that the present division of the services should be 
abolished, and that there should he one service. He 
had not heard of any such .idea previous to that. 
Hitherto the general desire of liis staff had been to get 
an incremental scale of pay, beginning at Rs. 250 and 
rising steadily to Rs. 500. At present the highest- 
paid man in the Provincial Service was drawing 
only Its. 300. The Professor of Mathematics was 
a first-class mathematical scholar, and joined the ser- 
vice almost at the beginning of the college on a salary 
of Rs. ].50 rising to Rs. 300. On tlie amalgamation 
with Eastern Bengal the gentleman to whom the wit- 
ness Was referring ivas then put into the 200-rupco 
grade, which was the nearest approximation to the 
particular salary he was drawing, and he had been 
advanced since to Rs. 250. 

83.849. None of the Professors or whole-time 
Lecturers in tlie witness’s college had been drawn from 
the province of Assam. Recently, however, a part- 
time Lecturer in Assamese had been appointed from 
the local bar. There was a widespread feeling in 
favour of utilising local talent, but most people, look- 
ing to tlie educational interests of the college, would 
prefer to staff it with the best Bengalis to bringing 
into it local men who were not sufficiently qualified. 
In about ten years’ time there ought to be indigenous 
talent available, and of the necessary quality, but that 
depended on how tlie college was developed. It would 
help matters if soma of the high schools were staffed 
by European members of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. At present the college had to do a good deal of 
work, which really ought to be done in the schools. 
Real college work only began at the end of the second 
year’s course. 
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83.850. Officers on coming to India should have time 
to devote themselves to the acquisition of a literary 
knowledge of the vernaculars before taking up their 
responsibilities. At present, when a man came out, he 
went straight into work. 

83.851. Assam was not ripe for any arrangement by 
which Professors would be recruited on short terms at 
special rates of pay. After ten years such a system 
might be considered, but it would involve a rearrange- 
ment of the teaching, bj 7 which the high schools would 
take over that part of the college work which was 
really secondary school work. 

83.852. Indians should be taken into tho higher 
posts, ordinarily by direct recruitment by the Secre- 
tary of State, but opportunity should also be given 
to Provincial Service men who had done specially good 
work. There was no objection to admitting Indians 
to the Indian Educational Service in the same way 
as Europeans, but tlie appointments should bo made 
by the Secretary of State from men who had been 
trained in England and who had gone through a 
British University course. 

83.853. The cost of living in Assam was 50 per cent, 
higher than it was in other parts of India, and an 
Assam allowance was needed. This had heen given to 
the Forest Service and to the Public Works 
Department. 

83.854. It was very difficult to answer the question 
whether the Professorial and Inspecting branches of 
tlie service should be completely separated. It 
depended on how the Educational Department was 
administered. If a Professor in a college, who now 
rose ordinarily to be a. Principal, was debarred from 
the Directorship because he liad not had experience as 
an Inspector, it would close to him the most lucrative 
and the most educationally attractive appointment in 
the service. There was also the other disadvantage, 
namely, that it tended to make him limited in his 
views. He would tend to develop solely within the 
four walls of his college and in respect only of his 
particular subject, and woxild not take that general 
interest in tlie educational problems of his province 
which was advisable. On the whole, therefore, 
elasticity was desirable. 

83.855. (Lord Bonaldshay.) The Professor of Mathe- 
matics in the witness’s college was doing precisely the 
same kind of work as was being done by members of 
the Indian Educational Service. He had had no train- 
ing in Europe, but had received his education entirely 
in India at the Calcutta University. None the less 
Indians should not ordinarily he appointed to the 
Indian Educational Service unless they had been 
educated in Great Britain. The Indian Educational 
Service should normally be manned by officers who had 
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experienced tlio stricter discipline of tlie West, _ niul 
who had had continuous contact with the educational 
institutions ft ml methods of study provident in Europe. 
Tt wouJd create a great grievance if a Provincial 
Educational officer were advanced to the Indian 
Educational Service on the ground that it was not con- 
sidered essential to recruit in Europe for that parti- 
cular subject, either on account of the nature of the 
subject itself, or on the ground that it was proposed 
to limit (and that probably but for a time) advance 
in the direction of developing the teaching of tho sub- 
ject. Such promotion would create invidious distinc- 
tions between snbjects and penalise certain professors, 
whilst unduly and out of all proportion promoting 
others. In promoting such officers wo should also ho 
closing our doors to advance in tho standard up to 
which tho subject could bo taught. It should he 
remembered that Provincial Educational Service 
officers were, generally speaking, on a level as regards 
their attainments. 

83,850- (Mr, Sly.) His suggestion that. the long 
vacation might bo combined with the Puja holidays 
was not possible under present conditions. 

83,857. (Mr, Fisher .) An Indian Educational Ser- 
vice officer recruited for college work on his arrival in 
India should bo attached for a period of three months 
to n selected professor of his subject, preferably in a 
largo Presidency College. It was difficult for a man 
who had come straight from a university laboratory in 
England to realise tho conditions of Gnubati. If ho 
could remain in the Presidency College for a month 
or so he could pick up much useful experience. 

83*858, There would bo no objection on the part of 
parents to the vacation being prolonged to four 


months, nor would' there /W any educational drawback"' 
to tho pupils. * *. . 

83.859. (Mr. Macdonald.) In 1011 , tho Professor of ' 

Chemistry at his college was Balm Clmni X,al D 0| but'* * 
nt tho present time there was a Scotchman - recruited ■ 
by the Secretaty 'of State as Senior Professor. Palm < 
Chuni Lnl Do had. not resigned, hub was still on tho V 
staff as a Professor, of Clieiiitatvy. The substitution 
was mado because the witness wanted nn officer with 
higher qualifications for .the college. The gentleman' 
selected had special qualifications, and it- was now ’ 
hoped to teach up to the M.A. standard. " ' \ ' 

83.860. In filling up tho post, witness was unable to 
say whether it was considered if a graduate of the Cal- « ■ 
Outta University was available j witness had ho direct 
concern -with that. * Tie had pointed out . that he 
desired an officer with high qmdifica lions, and in the. 
ordinary course of things his application was sewtiyv. 
the Local Government to the Government of India and 
passed beyond his ken. Ho wan unable to say whether 
there was any attempi made to supply nn Indian for 
tho office. 

83.861. (Air. Abrfur Huh im,) Bengali officers in the 
Educational Service in Af«am hnd drmo a great deal of 
useful work, and were indispensable nt tho present 
time. Tho more enlightened people in Aslant preferred 
to have Bengali professors until such time, ns qualified/ , 
Assamese were forthcoming. 

83.862. (Sir Valentine Ghirol.) The choice of .a prn- 

fessor was not restricted to either Assamese or ■ 
Bengalis. There was no reason why members ; of his' 
Provincial Service should not bo selected' from" other' ’* 
provinces of India. * 1 


(The witness withdrew-) 


A. G, Datta, Ebq., Principal, Murarichand College, Sylhet. 


Written Statement relating io the Education 
Department. 

83.863. (I.) Methods of recruitment,— The service 
is recruited from tho best available Masters of Arts 
of Indian Universities, and, in a few cases, from 
Indian Graduates in Honours of European Universi- 
ties. Tbo principle of recruitment is sound, and no 
change in tho methods is desirable. 

83.864. (U t ) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — The training and probation are, at present, 
co-existent, tho period of probation being supposed to 
be also the period of training, which is not less than a 
year. No value can, however, bo attached to the 
training obtained during the period of probation. 
Highest literary attainments do not always imply 
good Educationnl capacities, which are tho products 
of prolonged experience far beyond the probationary 
ponod. No training period or system can, therefore, 
bo prescribed. 

83.865. (in.) Conditions of service. — They are 
fairly good, considering tho general kind of material 
nvmlabto for tho service. But there is considerable 
room for improvement in order to draw bettor kind 
of material to the service. Tho service is not, 
at present, manned throughout by the best products 
of the Universities, but, in many cases, by such 
ns, finding no immediate prospect of entering what 
nro considered to bo better services, enter this 
service with the full consciousness that thero ftlre 
other and better services: this, in itself, is a 
demoralising factor in the conditions of tho ser- 
vice. In the allocation of importance and prospects 
to various services, the fact ife entirely overlooked 
tlmfc^ Educational work necessitates more compre- 
hensive knowledge than mere capacity for passing 
even tho highest examination in tho prescribed courses 
of a subject. The Provincial Educational Service has, 
moreover, boon rendered as a sort of watertight com- 
partment so far as any promotion to tho higher ser- 
vice goes. As a consequence, some people regard a 
transfer from Provincial Educational Service to Pro- 
vincial Executive or similar other service as a sort of 
promotion. On the other hand. Educational Service 
should bo recorded as an exclusive one. meant for 

only. Here I nm constrained to remark 
SSL'^lSvi ill-understood in this country, 
where taking ftn M.A. degree is considered to be tho 


end, instead of tho means, ".of specialisation. It in -' 
essential that Educational Service should not be looked 4 
upon as a mere professionals f as a basis for' a lifelong . 
studentship. “ Homines dum docent disenni /* .is li 
very wise motto for every. Indian ' rancher. It is, there- 
fore, imperative for the profession itself, and par- 
ticularly for the Provincial Educational Service which - 
is manned by Indians, that tho Mirvicc should JiL* made ): 
primarily attractive, so that host Indian intellects, 
should be drawn to it and retained in it. .This leads ■ 
me to the next head of enquiry, rh . — . ■ . 

83,866. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — At present , 
the Service is divided into S grader*, tho pal ar- 
ranging from Us. 200 to JUs. 700 only. This, in addi- / 
tion to the watertight character of the Service, is 
less alluring than in .any other Mirrihir rervires in 
other Departments. The' rate of -promotion* is. very 
slow, such that, on an rive* rage, it ialces a man over* 

20 years to rise from Rs. 200 to Jt<*. 500. ' * . • 

I propose a time-scale Miln’ry beginning with' Its. 250 ' 
and, in ten years, by minimi increment of JU*., 25, . 

rising to Be. 500. This will run Iho Provincial Ser- 
vice on a parallel with the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice ; and an invidious comparison with . other Pro- : 
vincial Services will he avoided^ - besides, 5 rnaking;, ' 
promotion up to certain extent well-secured^^ Beyond vi 
that, three grades may be created on Its . .600 , Rs . 1 800 / 
audits. 1 , 000 , respectively; promoti on to 'wliichshbiild^ 
bo given by selection only, the'- lughert .^ada 
Its. 1,000 being reserved for-. Principals tof* Colleges // 
and Inspectors of Schools,* one or more r of -'such'; ppSfte^g 
(according to the conditions and . requi foments of 
Educational Service in a province) being, listed? fprS^ 
the Provincial Service. It may bo supposed that there.', v 
will he a hardship in the majority, of cases by the , 
cessation of promotion after the first ten years of., 
service; bat the hardship will he more* .in appearance * 
than in reality, since a continuous promotion up to a *, 
steady income of Bs, 500 ft month, after ten years* - - 
service, will assure the future of tho incumbent,' if. 
he is not better suited by tho prolonged training* for 
more qualified promotion as provided in tho subsc* 
qnent grades. ; The parallelism with the Indian Edncn- * , 
iional Service may, however, be run ^ yet . closer by 
granting a personal allowance of ;Bs; 
officer drawing Rs. 500 if he continues "to sbrvo.m-.th0^' 
moi\orF 0mimn for - — ” years ’ without .;f« rfc bh^H^ 
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83.867. (V.) and (VI.) Conditions of leave and 
ension. — The existing conditions have hitherto pro- 
uced no harassment to the members of this Service. 

But I should like to propose that privilege leave on- 
full pay for a period not exceeding 3 months in con- 
tinuation of one of the vacations may be granted to 
Indian members of the Provincial Service, who will 
want to travel in Europe, making it a condition that 
not less than one month of the leave thus granted 
should be spent at some University 

83.868. (VII.) Such limitation as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing division of services intp Imperial 
and Provincial. — -The present systerd of division into 
Imperial and Provincial Services practically excludes 
Indians from the Imperial Service; but the prospects 
being improved as suggested above the division will 
not be a great hardship, provided that persons holding 
posts in the highest grade of the Provincial Service 


(getting Rs. 1,000) should be considered eligible for 
promotion to such posts as are open to the members 
of the Indian Educational Service carrying salary 
above Rs. 1,000, reserving that visits to European 
Universities while in service should be regarded as a 
qualification fox* such promotion. This will amount 
to giving to a Provincial Service officer in the highest 
grade the same treatment as to an officer of the Indian 
Educational Service on the same salary and in the 
same position. 

83,869. (VIII.) Relations of the Educational Ser- 
vice with the Indian Civil Service and other 
services.- — As far as the Provincial Service is con- 
cerned the present relations are highly disparaging to 
tlio Educational Service, which has often been resorted 
to as a stepping stone to other services. This can 
only be prevented by rendering this service more 
exclusivo as suggested in the fox’egoing memoranda, 
vide paragraph 83,865. 


Mr. A. C. Datta called and examined. 


83.870. (07t airman.) The witness represented the 
Provincial Educational Service of Assam, and was 
Principal of the Murarichand College, Sylhet, which 
-was staffed by Indians. It was a private college, 
which was taken ovei* by the Government on the 
1st April, 1912, There was no Indian Educational 
Service officers in the college. The staff consisted of 
seven Professors and two Demonstrators, all from the 
Calcutta University. The Demonstrators and one 
Lecturer were in the Subordinate Service, the others 
being in the Provincial Service. The post of Lecturer 
Was sanctioned for the Provincial Service, but no 
qualified man could be obtained. There were 210 
students now in the college. The teaching at present 
went up to the Intermediate standard, hut a proposal 
had been made to raise it to the first grade from 1915. 

83.871. There liad been instances of pi*ofessors acting 
as Inspectors, he himself having officiated as Inspector 
for eighteen months in the Central Provinces, both in 
the Provincial Service and in the Indian Educational 
Service. He objected to interchangeability (except on 
rare occasions), as a professor had to devote his life 
to the subject ho was teaching, and therefore would 
not care to give time to acquiring the general know- 
ledge required by an Inspector. 

83.872. He was a Cambridge graduate with Mathe- 
matical Honours, and had been in the service for nine- 
teen years ; but out of that period, for three years he 
was in the Provincial Executive Service as an Extra 
Assistant Commissioner in the Central Provinces. 
Before becoming Principal of the College he was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Eastern Bengal for four 
years and in the Central Provinces before that. There 
was a long list of applicants for entry to the College, 
and he considered the sta-fE was adequate to perform 
their duties efficiently. 

83.873. There were special grounds for an incre- 
mental system of salaries in a small service such as 
that of Assam. Salaries should rise to Rs. 500 a 
m onth by a suitable time-scale, which should not extend 
over more than ten years, and then the door should be 
open for the promotion of specially qualified officers. to 
the Indian Educational Service, preference being 
given to such as had some European experience. 
Officers who were not selected for such promotion 
should pass on into a grade of Rs. 600/ rising to 
Rs. 800, also by a time-scale. 

83.874. Educational officers, especially those in the 
colleges, should be allowed a period of study leave on 
full pay, combined with the long vacation, to enable 
them to go to a European university to see how the 
work of education was conducted thei*e. 

83.875. There had been a few cases of direct recruit- 
■ ment to the Indian Educational Service. There was 

no objection to recruiting exceptionally brilliant men 
from the Indian universities in this manner ; but h© 
would not make it a general rule, as on the whole it 
was better for ordinary officers to learn their work in 
the junior service. 

83.876. ( Sir Murray Hammich .) Members of the 
Provincial Service should be given every facility 


to visit Europe for the purpose of observing the 
working of European universities. He had never 
taken study-leave himself, nor, he believed, had any 
other member of his service. 

83.877. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) The difficulty about 
direct recruitment in India was that, although a man 
had taken a good degree, it did not follow that ho 
was qualified for educational work. The same diffi- 
culty beset direct appointments from England. 

83.878. {Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The witness would 
admit both Indians and Europeans by direct appoint- 
ment. He did not approve of the present method of 
recruitment to the Indian Educational Service, by 
which the appointments were made solely in England, 
because that debarred Indians from entering; he 
wished to see recruitment to the Indian Educational 
Service in India also. 

83.879. If facilities for study-leave were granted, 
they would be taken advantage of, though at first in 
only small numbers. 

83.880. (Ah'. Madge.) He would not insist on listed 
posts in a small province like Assam, but would rather 
leave it open to the Director to recommend a man for 
promotion to the Indian Educational Service according 
to his qualifications, 

83.881. (Mr. Fisher.) The witness was of opinion 
that it would be difficult to combine the long vacation 
with the JPuja holidays ; but if it could be done, it 
would bo of some advantage to the professors in 
enabling them to keep up their studies, and would 
not make much difference to the pupils. As a rule the 
University examinations were just prior to the long 
vacation, so that the vacation was taken up by 
examining papers, etc. It would not be possible to 
shift the vacation without shifting the examinations 
to mid-summer which would he very inconvenient for 
students. 

83.882. No M.A. work was done in Assam. Some of 
the professors were engaged privately in research 
work, but none of the pupils worked in that direction 
yet. 

83.883. In selecting professors for the Assam col- 
leges, reliance was placed upon Bengal. It was not 
necessary to have as professors only such men as had 
done original research, hut it was an advantage. 

83 884. (Mr. Sly.) At present the posts in the Pro 
vincial Service were filled by Indians who were 
actually engaged in teaching in the colleges as 
lecturers and professors, and he proposed that they 
should constitute the Provincial Service, and should 
be given facilities for promotion to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There was no objection to a system 
under which certain of the professorships were in the 
Indian Educational Service and others in . the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service. According to his scheme, 
the professors would be in the Provincial Service only 
for a limited time, and if they qualified tor promotion 
they would be promoted to the Indian Service. No 
number would be fixed ; but when a vacancy occurred, 
Government would consider whether there . was a 
qualified man in the Provincial Service, and if there 
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wan, they would recommend his promotion. OfclH?F w 7 s J J 
they would go outside for n man. Ho did not wish 
to raise any bar to the direct recruitment of Indians. 

83 , 835 . No liend master should bo in tlieSubordf 1 * 11 *® 
service. At present they were, but a proposal 
t»oen made to revise the system, so that they and the 
Deputy Inspectors would form n higher gf a « e » 
analogous to the present junior grades in tho Hro- 
vjnciiu Service. 


PUBLIC SERVICES IN INDIA I 
Hatta: * • * -/ '* ■ ^ . ' lUantinucd. , 1 ■*’. 


83 , 8 SG. Generally spunking, lie preferred To have- < 
Indians appointed to tho colleges by direct recruit- . 
inoni rather than by promotion from* tho Subordinate 
service. . ‘ . 

83 ,SS 7 . ( Sir Theodora M or if on.) Tlici'O wore local 
conditions winch prevented tho vacation being fixed 
, merely to suit the colleges. Tho l*uja holidays were 
connected with a Hindu religions festival, mid could 
not be altered. 


(Tiro witness withdrew.) 


Miss Lilian Beock, Inspectress df Schools, Presidency and Btirdwan Divisions, 
called an d examined.*. 


83 , ! :h$ 8 . f Chau mun.) Tko witness was tho Inspo^vcss 
<iF School* for the Presidency and Burdwan Divis* ons j 
Ifrft'ivgsA, wwL ImmL vsssdsx hsit 

who were all Indians. She had occupied tho po^* on 
for nearly ten years. Before corning to India sli£ hnd 
taken her degree at tho London University ii* the 
first class, and was tho senior English scholar tho 
University College, London. Sho also took the dipl OD ? a 
fit teaching at the Cambridge University with dis- 
tinction, Her teaching experience iu England, 
obtained in a high school mid as lecturer lli , a 
secondary training college, and also in connection with 
the training of primary teachers under tho Lo n don 
County Council 

83 . 889 . It was absolutely necessary .for a J^cniot* 
Inspectress to have had an English education. An 
education in Indio, followed by a training in Engl nnc b 
would not ho adequate. If Indian ladies qualified 
an English University, they should not bo debarred 
irom becoming Inspectresses of Schools; thnt e^P en - 
once had to be obtained, hut tlioy should have a year 
in n secondary training college before coming out» an d 
then several years of teaching work, or work as 
Assistant Inspectresses before actually undertaking an 
Inspectresses responsibilities. Up to the present no 
Xndmn ladies hnd gone to England to qualify them- 
selves on the lines indicated. One Hindu lady, ' v 'ho 
hnd token her degree at tho Calcutta University t was 
sent to England Tor two years* training iu a menial 
secondary college. Had she been sent to England 
earlier to take a degree, and, in addition, had strt had 
a careful training, she would have done very y'ell 
indeed, but her present experience was not sufficient 
to qualify her for the post of Inspectress. There were 
no Indian women yet ready for the higher service 

83 . 890 . Tho Indian Assistant Inspectresses tinder 
her were picked women, and had done rprnnr.kobly 
well under exceedingly difficult conditions. There 
W«s no need for European Indies as Assistant InBpfW^ 
tresses, as Indian ladies could do certain Icings oi 
work far Iwtter than Europeans. English ladies wen* 
needed for organization and administration, vvhilpt 
Indian Indies were able to keep in touch with h**al 
needs and Indian life in a way which no KurAJ Hk nii 
could possibly do. There uas not a large mimb ,i r af 
Indian ladies to draw from, but it was now sufficient 
and was increasing rapidly. 

83,891 All the work of organisation was iif ilw 
witness's hands. In her two divisions then* were 
1,831 institutions, of which ten were English high 
schools, six training departments, fire technical M'hools 
and tho remainder primary schools. In the eourt^ of 
n year she could inspect about a hundred of the 
primary’ schools, nml tho assistants probably inspected 
lie tween loO and 200 each. The English high w'hooL 
were entirely under her inspection, as was sL'O tlic* 
organisation of the training. Hitherto lest. u 

quarter of the schools hnd undergone inspection during 
a year. It was only recently that she had tlrt «* 
Assistant Inspectresses given to her; in the Bnfdwau 
Division she had only* ona formerly*. 

83 , 892 . All the official work of the department was 
in her hands, and in the course of n year mine thing 
Hke 3,000 official Tetters and rep orb-- %ver<» sent ^ out 
of tho nffieo. She had nlso a great deal of roiu ffiilieo 
work of various kinds, and much pioneering work, 
visiting districts, seeing committee', and influential 
people and endeavouring to open *elini>l,. The pre- 
sentirtafT was mwt inadequate for the work She 


required a larger number of Assistant I nspeetiTs.^e.-'. 
An Inspector was out of place in n girl's scliool iu nu 
oriental emmi rv. 

83 , 893 . The salary of the import resaws wav inade- 
quate. Although supposed to lu> in tho higher service 
they* wero not paid the higher service rates of pav. 
Her own pay ut* pre-cn t was Rs. 550 n. month. $fjy 
suggested an initial > alury of Rs. 500 rasing to 
Ks. 1,000 by annual ineremenU of Rm 50 . Thu 
Assistant I re-p wtresse*. began at Jjts. 200 , which was 
adccpiate, hut I hoy had not sufficient prospect, Sfib ■ 
had an admirable :i«*i«*t:infc in Hie Presidency Division, 
who had done splendid work fur eight years hut find 
only had IU. 50 increment during" that lime. An 
Assistant In-pectro 1 s should Imve Ms, 200 vising to 
Bs. 500 a moil ill. 

83 , 801 . Travelling expenses were adequate, jfic. 
herself having firsl-eln^s allowances and her a^htont*. 
second-el.'is 4 . 

83 , 805 - There had been momenta of danger, especi- 
ally* during recent years, bolh to herself and to Tier 
assistants. He a*..d‘danirt specially, being Indian ; 
women, required greater safeguarding. During the . 
Iasi month slm hnd been alio wed an orderly, fiat 
wished also when on ‘tour io he allowed an .aynli. 
Governnicni should pay the nynhV travelling expenses 
on a generally, .-cate. The appointment or rin orderly 
had been a blow ir> the Assisi nut I lisped m-u*, ' 
b'CititM* picviauMv they had taken with them - a- * 
rhfijna.'-i, who did their rooking for them, and they 
wero now obliged to take a second seivnnf, which, 
made a heavy drain on their income. .She objected, 
however, to .V-dsiant- I ii-*pcclre*>>*es going about simply 
with n rhi/;>ii/si. Each Assistant iTi^pecirf^r. should 
hate rho travelling expense-* of nn avail allowed her, - 

83 , 8 l 5 i. At pivHmt- iTisjKclvcj^e^ su fie red liard«hip 
from the lark of suitable neeommoclnfion. I'hey often 
had to take their chance in ilm dal: bungalows with 
people travelling in a private rapneily. Sirinccnt 
orders should lie i*Mied from headquarter* that 
.Wi nonf In^pectre-'ies were to lake precedence of In** 
latter. 8 ‘he her-elf had experienced the difficulties 
referred to, but not so often as -her As'-istanl- 
1 rj;- pert re- '-es. ‘ ; " 

83 . 897 . The maximum period of farrier .should be * 
twenty years with the option of reliving on whatever 
pension vn*! earned, after ten yours, without a ineuical 
rerlificato. If the retirement- was on medical' corim- 
catc after ten year*, generous treatment, should 1 »j . 
allowed. Twenty years was* tjnile long enough lor n 
lady to work all ihe year round in Ihe jilains. 

83 . 698 . The witness was granted a house* allowance 
of Bs. 100 a rnenth. ' t 

83 . 899 . The question of tho organbation of the work 

of inspection of glrK" f-ehoeds had never been faced tn 
the province. Her duties cut right across the ^'prk 
of lh<v Divisional f»-pecim*. and little hv litllo certain 
KWlions had been transferred from his to her office. . 
but there was an immense nirjount more to bo done in 
tins direction. . . 

83 . 900 . (Lord HonnbUhtnj.) The witness was jtifj 
hacl: from n long leave of twenty- two in on the, atia. 
while luvny a lady* in the Vrovincial Service, ilw head 
of the Kurs-rong Government School, was; put into 
ber place to keep tlifugs going. At- present there wa? 
no one capable of taking up the work in her absence-. 
At the Mime time there was- no need to keep a Kura-,.* 
penn A.sslstnnt Inspectress in training for -the’ po?=i * 


* Thb witness did not submit & written rt&ircnrnt. 
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Inspectress. She would be of no service whatever, 
except when the Inspectress was on leave or had 
finally- retired. Slie could only suggest that, as time 
went on, more women would enter the higher service, 
and therefore be available. There were many posts 
that Should be posts in the higher service, and she 
hoped that more English women, or women qualified 
to be in the higher service, would take them up. 

83.901. All the Assistant Inspectresses tended to be 
either Christians or members of the Brahma Samaj. 
At present they were all Christians. It was impossible 
to expect Hindu women to come forward, having 
regard to the present feeling of Hindu society on the 
subject. 

83.902. (Sir Theodore Morison.) The post of head- 
mistress of the Bethune College, which was in the 
Provincial Service, ought to he in the higher service. 
There had been an idea of creating various Govern- 
ment high schools for girls; and if this materialised, 
English women, properly qualified and trained, should 
be jilaced at their head. In case of necessity such a 
woman might act as an Inspectress, but there was the 
difficulty of transferring people from the teaching 
to the inspecting, side. It was possible that the head- 
mistress of a high school would make a competent 
inspecting officer ; hut it was a difficult position in 
which to place a woman without previous training. 

83.903. One or two institutions for girls had been 
founded and managed by Indian ladies, as, for 
instances, the Brahma Gii’ls 5 School, but most owed 
everything to English ladies. The great drawback in 
India was that so much of the best work oil the 
women's side was being done by English influence and 
supported by English effort, and slie desired to see 
more initiative on the other side. It was not neces- 
sary for her to visit a district in order to found a 
school. She was often invited to come by the villagers, 
or by the Secretary of the Managing Committee, after 
a school had been already started. 

83.904. (Mr. Sly.) The 1,831 institutions in her 
divisions were nearly all aided institutions. There 
were 22 Government model schools, the Bethune 
College and High School, and one training college for 
Hindu women. The training departments, with the 
exception of the Hindu Widows* Training Institution, 
were all aided and under Government. Unless they 
were worked on zanana lines, there was no bar to tlie 
Inspectors or Deputy Inspectors visiting them, but 
tlie Inspector hardly ever did so, and the Deputy 
Inspectors vci’3 p seldom. As the female staff grew, 
there was a tendency on the part of the Inspectors 
more and more to neglect the girls 5 schools, but, until 
she had an adequate staff of Assistant Inspectresses, 
the Deputy Inspector would have to continue inspect- 
ing. 

83.905. The majority of tlie teachers were still 
pandits, but slie was endeavouring to train a large 
number of female teachers to take tlie place of men 
teachers. 

83.906. There had been a considerable advance in 
recent years in the number of schools, and the 
schools under mission management had markedly 
improved. Most of those were staffed by trained 
female teachers. The quality of the primary schools, 
outside the mission schools, had not much improved. 
In a well managed school, children would be found 
in tlie third and fourth standard, and sometimes even 
in the fifth and sixth. The Bengali had no objection 
to his girls remaining in school until the age of 
marriage at ten or twelve, and in certain schools, 
which were purdah, the girls were often allowed to 
return after marriage. She did not think any large 
percentage of parents looked upon a girls’ school as 
a sort of crecli. Every inducement had to be used 
to get children into the primary schools even to 
sending conveyances and maids to’ fetch' them, 

83.907. .The witness was hot the only Inspectress of 
Schools. Miss Garratt had charge of. the. eastern 
part of; Bengal, and Miss Somerville of Assam. 
Although she had been in the country longer than 
either, of those. two ladies, .and was .therefore Senior 
Inspectress, she had no jurisdiction over them. They 
were both in the higher service. In Bengal there 

-were-only-two -circles — Mies- Garratt* s and her own. 


83.908. (Mr. Fisher.) The mission high schools for 
girls had at least three highly-qualified English ladies 
on tlie staff, and special grants had been given by 
Government to assist them. The Brahma Girls' 
School and the Victoria Institution were anxious 
to add English members to their staff, but it was a 
question of means. In the six training departments 
there were English teachers, with the exception of 
the Hindu Widows' Training Institution. There was 
one large technical institution for Hindu widows 
in Calcutta, which was entirely run by Indians ; the 
training classes were generally classes held by mission 
ladies who had a knowledge of the work. 

83.909. The Assistant Inspectresses were generally 
trained in an English high school or the Bethune 
College School. They obtained an excellent education 
in tlie English high schools, but she was very anxious 
to have a secondary training college under a principal 
brought from England, and a well-qualified Indian 
lady as second in command. A staff of three would be 
sufficient to commence with. The object would be to 
train secondary teachers. At present there were many 
facilities for the training of primary teachers. There 
was now no place in which to train members of tlie 
Brahma Samaj, because they would not go into 
Christian training classes. No doubt some of the 
teachers would become Assistant Inspectresses in 
time, and it was to the secondary training college 
that slie looked for improvement in the organisation 
and working of the inspecting system. 

83.910. (Mr. Macdonald.) The witness admitted it 
was a defect in the system that she had no one who 
was qualified to take her place in her absence. She 
did not think any English lady would consent to 
take a post of Assistant Inspectress; but if ono 
could be obtained on superior rates of pay, it would 
be possible to make over to her certain departments 
of very useful work. She might receive the name 
of chief assistant. 

83.911. Inspectresses would probably not care to be 
restricted to a Provident Fund. They preferred a 
pension, and wished the pension to be available after 
ten years 5 service. She had not, however, considered 
in detail the question of a Provident Fund scheme as 
an alternative to an early pension. 

83.912. (ilfr. Madge.) It was possible that, as the 
work grew heavier, an Assistant Inspectress as second 
in command might become necessary, but there would 
always be certain kinds of work which she would be 
obliged to keep in her own hands. At present she 
desired to have a larger staff to take a good deal 
of the subordinate work off her shoulders. Slie did 
not think that female education had advanced suffi- 
ciently in India to provide qualified Indian Inspec- 
tresses. An Indian lady in certain matters was very 
valuable, but there were essential qualities required in 
an Inspectress which the Indian lady had not yet 
attained. At present Indian ladies were only two 
generations outside the parda and it was wonderful 
that they had learned so much. They had the capa- 
city, but required experience and training. A lady 
who held tlie position of Principal of the Bethune 
School might make a very good Inspectress, but an 
academic post was not a good training for adminis- 
trative work. 

83.913. She had known two Anglo-Indian ladies who 
had held the position of Assistant Inspectresses, but 
none who had been Inspectress. 

83.914. (Mr. Abdar lidhim.) Tlie Bethune College 
had been under a Bralima lady. She did not propose 
to put the school department under a European head 
mistress, but tlie College under a European principal. 
At present there was only an Officiating Principal. 
She had heard a large number of influential Indians, 
Brab a ms and Christians saj’ they would like nothing 
better than to have a European Principal at the 
college, 

83.915. With reference to Muhammadan education, 
slie had beeu able to influence female education 
amongst the Muhammadans to some extent; and the 
Muhammadans were at last moving. At present 
the situation, was most promising, and tlie next year 
or two would see remarkable development in West 
Bengal, The most influential men in tlie young 
Musalman party were assisting her enthusiasticallj 7 . 
Two- promising pardanaskin -schools-had--been- estab- 
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in Calcutta, One was about to be provin- 
cialKed, and substantial aid war, to bo given to the 
other. At present the number of scholars was about 
mvIv, but that would be doubled when conveyances 
were obtained from Government. The girls caino 
from the ho*t classes of Muhammadans in Calcutta, 
and some of them were fifteen and sixteen years of 
ngc. There was a large number of Muhammadan 
mal-tab* in the nmfnssnl, and she had ashed for small 


grnxiis for t-hom. There whs an institution at 
Midnapur for which she had tried to get a grant 
S3, 916. (Sir Valentine CMrol.) For purely Indian 
work she would rather not have Anglo-Indians as 
Assistant Inspectresses, owing to the friction that 
might occur; she did not think such selections would 
please the Indian community. Anglo-Indian women 
could not be employed in connection with the educa- 
tion of Indian women. 


(Tho witness withdrew.) 


At Madras, Friday, 30th January 1914. 
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Tin: Hiuiit Hon. this LORD ISLINGTON, c.o.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 

Mahabev Bhaskak Chaueal, Esq., o.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Walter Culi/ey Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 


The Earl of Konaldsiiay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hahmick, k.c.s.i., c.i.e. 
Sin Theodore Mori son, k. c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ciiirol. 


HeiirkRt Aldert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


And the following Assistant Commissioners : — 

It. G. Grieve, Esq., m.a., Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

M.R.Iiy. M. Names war a Hao Pantulu Garu, Acting Inspector of Schools, II Circle, Guntur. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq,, c.v.o., o.xjs. (Joint Secretary)* 


Snt A, G. Bourne, k.o.x-E*,* Director of Pu 

S3 ,91 7. (CVmirmnn.; Witness had occupied his pre- 
feent position since November 1903. Ho had been 
twenty-eight \ en rs in the service, and had had 
experience also as a Professor. 

£3,91$. He agreed with the views set out in tho 
corporate written statement of the members of his 
service, provided Hint everything remained ou tho 
present general basis. Tho written statement did not 
pre-supposo any great change in existing arrange- 
ment^. *" 

83,910. Ho would divide the posts on different lines 
to those now followed, and would include nil principal* 
ships^ vicc-priucipalships, and professorships in one 
Mipcrior service, and tho less important appointments 
in a lower service, assuming still that professorships, 
principal hips, and all teaching posts remained as 
Government appointments. 

53,920. Ho would abandon the present two parallel 
w rv sev-s, and would divide* the present superior posts 
it? the department into two branches, with the more 
important ones in one, and tho less important ones 
in fh“ other. The opportunity should at tho same 
Huw b“ taken to r awe into the second service a 
number of posts which wore now in the subordinate 

M-rvfcc, 

53.9*21. .Such posts were the district assistant *n- 
* ptctordiips, find the assistant professorship. Of the 
rf-'.ktant inspee|or.diips r about eleven or twelve wore 
in she provincial, ami cloven in the subordinate scr- 
\ic*\ Beth officers were doing practically the same 
work. Tic was not prepared to state* tho exact 


* This witness did not 


lie Instruction, Madras, called and examined. 

number of assistant professors, whom 3)0 would knag 
up into tho second service, but speaking generally no 
man ought to be called an assistant professor, who 
was not fit to bo placed in tho second service, when 
tho assistant inspectors and assistant professors had 
been placed in the second service, there would bo left 
in tho subordinate service, in tho inspecting branch, 
the great mass of sub-assistant inspectors and super- 
visors, and, in tho colleges, some assistants to tho 
professors. ... 

83.922. There were at present four provincial ser- 
vice professors, who were really doing the same kind 
of work as the imperial service professors. There was 
nobody above them in their own subject, and they 
ought to' bo in the senior service. 

83.923. For tho subordinate and tho second service 
bo would recruit mainly statutory natives in Indio. 

53. 924. It was very difficult for him to sny on what 
terms he would admit Indians into the highest service, 
because he felt personally that tho time was corjiRR 
when teaching posts should not be Government posts 
at all. It seemed to him that tho duty of Govern- 
ment, in tho present stato of India, ended with the 
control of the share of the public funds devoted to 
education. Thei'eforo, though there shoiild bo an 
educational department of direction and inspection, 
controlling the spending of public money, Government 
might very well withdraw from direct teaching. Bis 
suggestion was that the State should provide tlw 
money for teaching, but that tho teaching administra- 
tion should he handed over to tho University. There 


lit a written statement. 
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was now an opportunity for making the University a 
more distinctly teaching institution by handing over 
to it the Government colleges. He would thus relieve 
the Government from direct responsibility for teaching, 
but would give them rejjresentation in tlio University, 
Ho was afraid this expression of his views would not 
much assist the Boyal Commission in coming to a 
decision as to tlio conditions under which Indians 
should be admitted to posts in the services, as now 
organised, but he felt too uncertain about the present 
structure to care to build too much upon it. 

83.925. It depended upon what an Indian was 
expected to teach in the college, whether he should 
possess an English University degree, or whether he 
should be admitted upon his Indian University cre- 
dentials. If a. man was required to teach only 
mathematics, he might, no doubt, be recruited direct 
from an Indian University. There was no difference 
between mathematics, as taught in England, and 
mathematics as taught in India. 

83.926. For many years to come the men at the top 
of the inspectorate should he Europeans j and he 
would withdraw the senior inspectorships, now occu- 
pied by Indians in the provincial service, and hand 
them over to Europeans. He would not be against 
the promotion of Indian assistant professors to pro- 
fessorships, and would prefer to get Indians in this 
way, than to take young men who liad taken brilliant 
degrees in India, and then gone to England and 
received a training in an English University. 

83.927. Very little had been heard about the dis- 
satisfaction amongst the provincial officers of the 
service under the present parallel system before the 
appointment of the Commission. His suggestion with 
regard to the professorial service should remove what- 
ever feeling of dissatisfaction there was. The fact 
could not be gainsaid that there was a great demand 
on the part of the people for Europeans in the educa- 
tional service. Europeans were always being asked 
for by Native States, and were sought after by private 
institutions, which could afford them. He would 
certainly regard the general contentment of the 
service as an important factor in its efficiency. 

83.928. He would make a difference between the 
salaries paid to Indians who had attained to the 
higher service and those paid to Europeans. But the 
difference could be expressed, if so desired, in the 
terms of a foreign allowance to the latter. The term 
{t professor ” was confined in Madras to one member 
of the provincial service. No other provincial officer 
was addressed as professor. There was a clear dis- 
tinction in the civil list between professors and 
assistant professors. 

83.929. There should be no * interchangeability as 
between the professors and the inspectors. There had 
been instances in which professors had been changed 
from chair to chair in rather an unsuitable fashion, 
but it was almost impossible to avoid that in a small 
service. As the cadre expanded, the difficulty could 
be obviated. It was temporary in character, and 
could largely be surmounted by some leave reserve, 
or by interchanges between provinces. 

83.930. There were no “additional inspectors u in 
the Madras Presidency. 

83.931. The present departmental language exami- 
nation was inadequate. When he first joined he had 
to teach a class before the examiners. That was a 
practical method, which might be revived with advan- 
tage. To make an inspector an efficient officer it was 
not necessary for him first to he a headmaster. 

83.932. There were only ten officers in the Indian 
Education Service in Madras with more than ten 
years' service. A number of posts had recently been 
created, and therefore there was a large number of 
junior men. There was a gap in the service between 
the senior men and the junior men. There had been 
very few retirements of recent years. The men of 
under ten years' service liad no present grievance as 
to salary, but suffered from apprehension as to what 
their prospects would be in the future. _ 

83 933 At present officers were recruited at about 
the age of twenty-eight. Under ordinary normal con- 
ditions, an officer could continue in the service until 
he had reached 54£. He thought the pension rules 
probably affected recruitment. A man saw before him 
certain prospects, and he felt ho was going to be tied 


down for a number of years, and he thought twice 
before accepting a position. 

83,934. (Sir Murray Mammick.) He was not alto- 
gether satisfied with the present system under which 
higher education in the presidency was conducted. 
It was so problematical whether the development of 
the existing system was likely to lead to better results 
that he would be inclined to press upon tbe Commis- 
sion that, instead of bettering the present conditions 
of tbe service, they might consider whether a complete 
change should not be made in the system, under which 
the Government was connected with higher educa- 
tion in the country. For University work there was 
something rather mischievous in the idea of a service 
at all, and the system of a pensionable Government 
service for professors was distinctly an unsatisfactory 


one. 


83.935. There were very few parallels elsewhere for 
the present Indian system of offering the same pay to 
all the professors, whatever their qualifications. He 
would be inclined to favour a system under which tho 
Government, or the University, would enlist pro- 
fessors singly, but Europeans would not come to India 
on short term agreements if compelled to retire at the 
end of that term. A man should be given the option 
of retiring at any time, if he so desired, in order to 
obtain a better position elsewhere. To facilitate such 
a system be jjref erred a provident fund, similar to 
that in vogue on the railways, to a pension system. 

83.936. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) He would be very 
much inclined to leave to the University tho recruit- 
ment of the professorial staff. Following upon that, 
he would wish further to strengthen the hands of 
Government with regard to inspection, so as to make 
certain that the European tone and influence would 
be maintained. He therefore attached great import- 
ance to the maintenance of a small band of Europeans, 
who would supervise tlio whole of the large subordinate 
inspecting agency which was necessary iiy India. He 
recognised, however, that an Indian might become 
Europeanised. An Indian, who spent the whole of 
his school and college life in a western country, 
practically became Europeanised, and he would tieat 
such a man as a- European. 


83,937. The standard of education at the Madras 
University was sufficiently high to satisfy the expecta- 
tions of any capable man, who came out as a pro- 
fessor. There was ample scope there for any man 
of any calibre to pursue Iris subject to any extent he 
liked. 


83,938. Under his scheme the University would be 
entirely free to recruit Europeans or Indians, and if 
the Madras University were to select a European 
instead of an Indian, it would he because it was 
satisfied that there was no Indian at that moment 
qualified to fill tbe position. His scheme, therefore, 
would really meet, to a great extent, the grievance 
which at present existed amongst Indians in the 
Educational Service, that they did not get the chance 
of rising to the highest positions. He thought that 
complaint was largely because Government appointed. 
On the other hand, he desired to see on the adminis- 
trative side, a higher European element maintained 
for the purpose of keeping up the European tone of 
education generally, and not in order to keep out the 


Indian. 

83,939. The number of Europeans employed as 
inspectors would depend largely upon the funds which 
were being administered. . . 

83 940. (Mr. Abdur Bahtm.) He desired a number 
of Europeans as inspectors, to be assisted by Indians. 

83 941. Inspectors inspected secondary and ele- 
mentary schools, but they could not go to all the ele- 
mentary schools. In such schools the instruction was 
imparted entirely in the vernacular. 

83 942. European inspectors were not much handi- 
capped in the inspection of the vernacular classes, by 
not having tho same command over the language as 
Indians. He himself had been to schools, where he 
had not known the language, but, by asking a ques- 
tion hero and there, quickly found out whether the 
teaching was good or bad. An inspector could easily 
discover the quality of the teaching, without neces- 
sarily knowing tho language. Many of the sub- 
assistant inspectors in Madras were, as a matter of 
fact, kept hack from promotion because they had not 
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pax-sed their second language examination. An 
Indian no doubt appreciated n vernacular more fully 
than a European, and would Letter know' wliftt was 
going on, but merely to understand what wns passing 
between tlio teacher and tho hoy did not count for 
very much in the matter of inspection. This alone 
would not give an idea as ta whether the method of 
teaching was a Mtitablo one. 

83,9 Kb Some of the Indian inspectors ivere trained 
in tho Teachers' College, but not nil. Tho European 
method of teaching was taught. 

83,944. Ordinarily speaking, three or four years at 
n University was not a sufficient time for an Indian 
to imbibe the western spirit, and to acquire western 
methods of teaching. An Indian should go to an 
English school at a very young ago for this. 

$3,913. There were no Muhammadan inspectors in 
the ter vice. There were two Muhammadan assistant 
inspectors, six sub-assistants, and twelve supervisors. 

$3,9i(j. Each Muhammadan sub-assistant had charge 
of from four to eight revenue district*, and each 
Muhammadan supervisor of from two to three dis- 
tricts. There must be either one set of inspecting 
officers, with a few for peculiar circumstances ana 
special communities, or a network of these officials 
spread over tho whole area for each comm unity to ho 
inspected. Under such a system thero would bo 
Muhammadan inspectors for nil Muhammadan schools, 
European inspectors for nil European schools, in- 
spectresses for nil girls’ schools, and Hindu inspectors 
for nil Hindu schools. Possibly Muhammadan educa- 
tion might bo improved if thero was n good Muham- 
madan inspector to advise Government in tho matter, 
but he was not prepared to accept several networks 
of inspecting agencies spread all over tho country. 
There was, however, room for an increase in the 
number of tho Muhammadan inspecting officers. 

83.9-1". (Mr. Jfadffc.) A man who was qualified to 
bo an inspector would soon master local conditions. 
It was desirnbla to put a man, on first corning out, 
under nn inspector, so that he could pick up those 
local conditions. 

83,94$, He was in favour of a separate and distinct 
examination in the department for the vernacular 
languages. 

83,949. Tho inspection circles in the presidency were 
extremely large. If money was forthcoming, it could 
be utilised much more quickly, and to much better 
advantage, if the si?.a of those circles was diminished. 

83.930. (Mr. Fisher.) There were only four or five 
schools under direct Government management. The 
number of head masters of high schools should bo in- 
creased, if tho nrnnbor of Government high schools was 
increased. European headmasters would he efficient 
in such n position and there was a possibility of 
getting tile required men out. Several missionary' 
and other bodies hnd managed to get out as head- 
masters such men ns were found in some of the 
secondary schools and primary schools in England, ami 
in some cases tho appointments had been very success- 
ful. The difficulty was that tho master did not find 
much society of his own class, and that tended to 
limit the appointments to tho principal towns. The 
position of an English headmaster in the mufnj-.-nl 
might be a very difficult one. 

83.931. No Indian had ever been recruited by tho 
Secretary of State to bo principal of the law college. 
Tho appointment was open to Indians and Europeans, 
nnd it was within tho power of the local government 
to suggest a particular name. Tho appointment nf 
the junior professor at tho law college was also in thn 
hands of the Secretary of State. No Indians had 
boon appointed to either of those posts. 

83.932. Tho distinction of function between pro- 
fessors and assistant professors was much tho same 
as in colleges in England. Tn practice the profes«or 
gave lectures of a higher typo, and tho assistant pro- 
fessor tntorial instruction. It depended however upon 
tho subject. It did not necessarily follow that prn- 

t lessors gave every sort of teaching. "When 1m was at 
■; the Presidency College, ho himself took tho junior 
classes nnre a’ week in certain subjects . with a view 
to bringing himself, into contact with a large number 
of student*. It wax rulrbrnblo that a professor should 


occasionally do . work, i which would ordinarily nuncr 1 
tain to kis' assistant. Tho term professor ' was ' 
simply td denote that ii J mnn was at the head of hiiv 
department. ' j V; ; ' - . 

83,953. The University had recently adopted a 
system of honours courses, rind there was no M.A 
course now. The leading "professors wero more and 
more engaged in teaching for honours, work. Tin? re 
might be a division on those lines, .though the thine 
wns being done on rather a small scale, “ife did n«L'. 
think tho difficulty was sn great as to prevent/ a' 
distinction between the two services being arranged 


83.954. Ho agreed that recruits should ho English- 
men, not o£ promise 1ml of performance, who 'were? 
definite experts in llioir different- Jincs of work, and 
should bo recruited rather older than at present’ 
Under the existing system a certain number of. young 
Englishmen were recruited for professorial chairs, wlm • 
could not bo regarded ns specialists, and those appoint- 
ments wore rightly criticised. The appointments 
were defended from another quarter on the ground 
that the young men wero very valuable elements in' 
college life in India, but when lie spoke of college 
work in connection with the professor 1m did' not • 
mean school work. Tho college 4 ; in Madras were 
becoming less and km .-clmols. The direction in which 
he should work would ho towards recruiting more 
eminent specialists, and less and Ic:-s young English- 
men of no marked qualification or distinction. 

83.955. (Mr. .S’ty.) There wore throe first-grade ' 
Government college.* in the Madras 3 Residency, tho 
Presidency College, which had a number of branches 
for honours student:;, and one cftdi at ftajahmur.dn* 
and Kurnbakonnrn. both of which went up to 'tho 
B,A. standard without honours. There was or.e 
second-grade college. Tfe should not- like* hr say that. . ’ 
they stood out very prominently, as compared with 
the aided colleges, but the Presidency College' wax 
undoubtedly the bed . If is propos'd was that Iho-e . 
four Government colleges should be handed over to the*' 
University, hut he was not prepared at the moment - 
to put- forward a scheme tn a concrete form. lie did.* 
not think that the college.-: would need to Imre milshlo 
governing bodies controlling them fo nity grealor 
extent than, sav, tin*- Christian College had, which 
was mm* inspected and coni rolled by the University. ■ , 
The provision of fund*, a ml the appointment nf the 
staff, was no doubt in Ihe hand* of-a council, hut a 
univer/ity body would appoint- tho staff in pnrticnlnr 
college, having reward to what- material was ayniluhk 

in India nl the iiyae, and what might possibly be *y 
available in England. However mrrmlment war , 
brought about there would always be iho difficulty of, 
one sot of men being recruited in nr.e country and , 
another in another. Probably when . a vacancy- 
occurred on Ihe stair advert kcnnoTitt* would bes issued 
both in India and in England. That was being dom? * 
ai- present for professors for. the University. -.It would 
probably happen that no one would ho obtained from . 
England except- when no suitable man was available *. 
in India. 

83,930. Tho Dircci/ir of Public Instruction was not a 
Secretary to Government, but. there was no. iron mo 
in carrying out ihe duties of ihe posl- under present **■ 
rr -r.?. r.t T I.’ —ns not in favour of making him 
i:* * ». : -i :i S' to Government, assuming that 

no change was made with regard to the Secretariat. / 
At present. the Director had access to the controlling . 
authority, nml wan always a died for advice in any * 
important matter. * , . 

53. 957. The majority of European* preferred to be ! 
in Madras rather than in the raufftswil. "Whether a 
provincial officer would rather servo in Madras nr, 
in the lnnfassal would depend upon tho class , of the „ ■ 
community to which he belonged. 

53. 958. There wn« no necessity in the educational ^ 

service for presidency allowances. * ‘ l 

83.959. (Mr. ('haub(iL) The Government was not- 
suitable agency for direct educational effort. Tnev-. 
s-hould control -the expenditure of public funds. A , 
college would he better if managed by nn educational i .• 
body, not only from the point of view of recruitment, 
but from the point of view of the whole management. ■ 
At present the Univorsiiv sent its comm ksionen? to - 
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the college, who might say that this and the other 
must be done or changed. Then the report was sent 
to the Director who had to send it to the Government. 
That seemed to he an anomalous position. Under his 
recommendation the Government would have nothing 
to do with the standards adopted for teaching, hut 
would merely administer the funds, which would he 
given as a subsidj'. He had not considered whether 
the vice-chancellor of the University should be a 
Government officer, as he had only seen the question 
raised with regard to Bengal for the first time on the 
previous day. The Government would be represented 
on the Senate and would have the power of the purse. 

83.960. All the superior inspecting officers should bo 
Europeans, or Indians who- were thoroughly Euro- 
peanised, and that applied, whether the present 
system was retained or the suggested system adopted. 
At present out of eight inspectorships in the Province 
two had been held by Indians. A start was made 
with two Indians out of four inspectors, on the 
recommendation of the last commission, and when the 
inspecting body was increased to eight or nine there 
were still only two, and he recommended that those 
should be abolished. He considered that the system 
of dividing up the work territorially, and giving one 
bit of territory to an Indian and another bit to a 
European was an anomaly. It would be more logical 
either to have all Indians or all Europeans. The work 
which an inspector of schools had to do was systema- 
tised, but it was impossible to lay down any rules in 
black and white for inspection. He rather looked to 
an inspector to try and improve the state of education 
and not merely to carry out inspections of schools. 
The employment of Indian inspectors, who had been 
trained in western education, was desirable, as unless 
a man was thoroughly acquainted with really good 
schools, such as were to be found in England, there 
would be some difficulty. He did not say that such 
men were always obtained oven among Europeans, 
but that was the object aimed at. If a man had some 
experience as deputy or assistant inspector of Indian 
schools, and went to England to study the different 
systems, he might be valuable as an educational in- 
spector if his term in Europe was made long enough, 
but it would be better for him to come from a public 
school in England. 

83.961. He had made no proposal that all the pro- 
fessorships should be held by Europeans. He was 
strongly in favour of securing Indian professors for 
any subject in which they were found fit. In those 
circumstances, other things being equal, ^ it was 
desirable that a professor should be an Indian. He 
would have no objection to appointing an Indian 
from a local university who went to England and 
specialised in any particular* subject. He would 
hardly go so far as to say that assistant professors 
were the proper men to be promoted to be professors, 
but he would ordinarily look to the assistant professor 
as one of the possible candidates when a professorship 
fell vacant. It was possible that men might be 
obtained from England, under whom graduates might 
be trained to fill professorships later on, but he 
demurred to the idea that even the very best man 
could necessarily train another man to be as good as 
himself or even good enough. The idea of training 
a man to be a professor was foreign to _his_ ideas of 
education. If a student was capable of imbibing the 

. spirit of the professor, and was a suitable man in 
every respect, he "would he put into the post. During 
fche last twenty years some of the men who had been 
brought out as professors in different subjects had 
been capable of doing the highest university work 
as distinguished from purely professorial (teaching) 
work, but fie should not like to say that aH of 
them had. 

83,902. He believed that the complaint of the pro- 
vincial service as to the distinction between Indian 
professors and European professors had some ground, 
in that the work was identical; but he found nothing 
incongruous in an assistant professor giving a course 
of advanced lectures in many subjects, as advanced 
lectures were much easier to give than a general 
course to junior students. In such a subject as 
Physiology a young man might give an advanced 
course, but it took a Huxley to lecture to large 
audiences on elementary subjects. The assistant pro- 
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fessors were in the provincial service, but they often 
did the same work and taught the same classes as 
the professors. 

83.963. ( Sir Theodore Morlson.) The director of 
public instruction had no special control over the 
colleges at present, except that questions might come 
to him as to whether another laboratory should be 
added, and questions of that kind. Questions of dis- 
cipline were considered by the college council who 
reported their proceedings to him. The functions 
of direction could be transferred to the University 
without difficulty. 

83.964. The University was beginning to appoint 
professors, hut no appointment had actually been 
made as yet. A small committee had been nominated, 
partly of men on leave, or who had retired, and they 
would interview various candidates. A preliminary 
selection was made from those who answered adver- 
tisements, and then the list was sent to the committee 
asking them to interview the candidates. There 
would always be some one available to assist in that 
way, who was in close touch with the Universities 
in England. 

83.965. He should not like to say that there was 
greater keenness and enthusiasm amongst men in 
independent and private colleges. There were indi- 
vidual cases of enthusiasts both in Government and 
private colleges. He could conceive that a Govern- 
ment servant might be fettered in giving his opinion 
on educational questions, but could not realise the 
sort of occasion on which that would happen- It was 
not the case in Madras that Government expected 
members of the educational service to vote in the 
Senate according to their wishes. He himself had 
always had a definite understanding with the Govern- 
ment that he expressed his own opinions. He could 
quote speeches which would make it quite obvious 
that there had been no Government control in that 
way. 

83.966. Officers were liable to transfer from one 
college to another, but it did not happen often, as 
the Presidency College bad a fairly large staff, and 
there was only one Indian Educational Service 
appointment in each of the other two colleges. 

83.967. He contemplated that, when the University 
was filling the different posts in the colleges, it would 
have some freedom in paying a different salary to 
the more advanced professors in the presidency and 
the mufassal colleges, and that would be one of the 
advantages of getting rid of the service organization. 

83.968. ( Lord llonald shay .) For the first two years 
of the student’s time he was doing work similar to 
that of a school boy in the sixth form of a public 
school in England. So much was that so that at 
one ti mo he had mad© an effort to get thoso two 
years added on to the school course. The second- 
grade colleges for a long time were merely high 
schools with two classes added on. Some years ago 
there would have been no difficulty m giving the 
whole of the schooling at the schools instead of part 
of it at the colleges, hut the present position had been 
accepted and should not be disturbed. 

83.969. Whether the men, who were recruited for 
strictly university teaching, had to spend a consider- 
able portion of their time in giving school teaching, 
depended very much on the subject. In such a subject 
as biology it was advantageous that a professor should 
give a few general lectures to the junior classes. 
Either the system had to be changed and the lower 
college classes put on a par with school classes or the 
idea of getting really first class specialists must be 
given lip. 

83 970. He had never been able to see that an 
inspectress, who would never have a family to main- 
tain, was entitled to the same pay as an inspector, 
and that was a view which was held in Europe and 
elsewhere. Something should be done towards im- 
proving the conditions of inspectresses, as stated in 
the written statement, but he was not sure that that 
did not go a little too far. There was no doubt that 
the travelling of inspectresses was a difficult matter 
in Madras, and they should he very specially treated. 
It would be extremely easy to make suggestions on 
the subject, but he was not prepared to do so at the 
moment. 
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83,071* (Mr. Kamesveara Jiao .) With regard to tho 
inspection of Muhammadan schools, the area was 
fixed on a consideration, partly of tho number of 
.schools, nnd partly of tlic amount of travelling m- 

(Tho witness withdrew.) 


volved. . Mulmnnnndari assistants had to travel over 
a considerably larger area than Hindu assistants/ nnd : 
they were given a smaller number of schools' in eon-/ 
sidcration of that fact, 1 , ' ' ; . 


J. M. Hunteu, Esq., Acting principal, Presidency College, Madras. 


fFrif fen statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment, bring the corporate mews of the Members 
nf the Induin Educational Service, Madras. 

83,972. (I.) Methods of recruitment.— We arc of 
opinion that tho present method of recruitment by 
selection is in general satisfactory. In the India 
Office List it is stated that weight will be given to 
the possession of (a) a University degree in Honours 
or other iiko distinction ; (b) a University Certificate 
ctt ex tewchisg; fr} Ax^wruunfift as a teacher; 

( d) qualifications in special subjects, depending on the 
nature of the vacancy to be filled. In selecting Can- 
didates for teaching posts, importance is also attached 
to bodily activity nnd some proficiency in games. 

With reference to the question of a degree we feel 
it necessary to emphasize tho desirability of a decree 
obtained in a University of Great Britain or Ireland. 
As the agent through whom Western thought end 
method arc to be imparted ftlong their higher levels 
to tho intellect of India, the Educational officer re- 
quires to have absorbed that Western spirit by at 
least some years of residence in a University atmo- 
sphere. Ho should be conversant with British con- 
ditions in tho higher spheres of educational activities. 
Such familiarity is not to he obtained at even the 
best Indian University. True education consists 
largely in a developed sense of values, and it is diffi- 
cult Jr rather impossible for those whose experience 
is confined to an Indian University to appreciate the 
breadth and depth of European scholarship. The 
standards of Indian Universities are not those of th© 
great Western centres of learning, and only those 
who have been in touch with these higher standards 
aro qualified to bring education in India to a higher 
love!. Wo are then of opinion that a degree in 
Honours from a British or Irish University is essen- 
tial to tho work that an officer of tho Indian Educa- 
tional Service is called on to perform. 

In view of the complexity and importance of the 
problems which education in India presents it is* of 
vital importance that the quality of the very inade- 
quate European element should be of tho very best, 
and that those already in the Service should cqjoy 
a stnttis nnd emoluments commensurate with the im- 
portance of their work. The conditions of serviec are 
not such as to attract tho best men in future, and are 
unsatisfactory to those already in the Service. We 
have thoreforo detailed below the proposals wo con- 
sider necessary. 


83,973. (H.) System of training and probation.— 
The India Office List referred to above distinguishes 
two branches of tho Service, tho teaching and the 
inspecting. For the former, which in this Presidency 
consists almost entirely of Principals and Professors 
of Colleges, no special training other than that 
already received in their University course sterns 
necessary. The men selected are experts in particular 
subjects nnd arrive in India fully qualified for their 
work. With Inspectors conditions are different. In 
their case facilities for professional training i« 
England nnd for language study in India are verv 
necessary. The need for tho former has been reeqg 
nised, fmt tho facilities for language study are totally 
inadequate. It i», in our opinion, unwise to giro a 
man full work rts an Inspector ns soon ns he arrives in 
this country. Before he is familiar with his sur- 
roundings and has had time to learn a single wore 
cf any vernacular language he is given full charge 
of a circle which mnv comprise ns much as 30 00C 
«qxmre nmes, with a very large number of school^ ntid 
heavy office work. Within a fixed period of time he 
a ; ur f* li!r to pass two departmental language w. 

. which however, ft rc net sufficiently practical in eW 
v. ftCter to be of real service to him in his work. TjJi 
•' f thv pn^ing of even those tests is, under present ™ 

™ *■* matter ns an inspecting omc^h 


continually touring and has little or no spare lime,'* 
It Is in connection with elementary education that the 
results of this lack of facilities for language studv ore 
especially harmful, as it i?i essential that an Inspector ' 
should be able to convey ideas to and converse with 
elementary school teachers wi thou t fear of misinter- 
pretation. Wo are of opinion that an Inspecting off;-, 
cer on arrival in this eotmiry should work under a 
senior Inspector and ho given ample leisure to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of one vernacular — a knowledge 
which in present circumstances Ai> cannot acquire ami'** 
which it is unreasonable to expect . In bilingual 
and multilingual circles the passing at a Inter elate 
of an examination of :t lower standard in a second 
vernacular may be demanded. Ve see no nccesdlv, 
however,' for requiring Brofe^.orn to pass any exami- 
nation in tlio vernacular. It is 'true fbnt transfers ’ 
do occur occasionally from one branch of tho .Service 
to the other, but. with the introduction of fin ri ours 
courses in the University, such transfers are likely to 
become more and more infrequent. The functions 
and qualifications of the VroCewvdr anil the. Inspector 
nro becomingly iucre/i singly differentiated. 

We consider that both Cm* Professors and fur Inspec- 
tors bettor provision ihan at present exist* may with 
advantage Iks made tor study leave, so that greater 
opportunities may he afforded to enable officers of 
tho Service to keep abreast of Ihe results of research, 
the advance of whohirdiip and the development ■■'af- 
educational theory nnd practice at home and abroad." 

83,971. (III.) to (VI.) Conditions of service, 
salary, leave, and pension. — It is a fundamental 
article of tho position taken by tho Madras members, 
of the Indian Educational Service that their Service 
finds its proper analogy in such Services fiy the Civil 
Service, Public AVorittf or Foi'estn. I 'his claim does 
not appear unreasonable when tho qualifications of 
the member# of the Service, flu* length ami expense 
of training, and the Into ago of entrance are con- 
sidered. Under the r **':'■■ ■*' '.f recent years,' 

however, a coin parhfr. f . .1 t ,,, i : r‘ \ of these dif- 
ferent Service* will be found to leave the Indian 
Educational Service at a disadvantage. 

Formerly tho ago for the Indian Civil Service wits', 
fixed at IP, nnd it then competed probably not- at 
nil with the Indian Educational Service. Jfs appeal- 
was to tho school boy whose parents, looking well 
ahead, marked out ii career for him before the 
UmverMf.v stage. Tho Indian Educational Service, 
on the other hand, offered an opening to the gradnato 
who hud postponed consideration of his future 'till 
long after the possible age for the Indian Civil 
Service, nnd who, after a distinguished academic 
course, was then face to face tvilh the problem of a. 
livelihood. Since the ago for tho Indian Civil Service 
has been raised it offers a solution of this problem 
and a solution of superior attractions. The Honnuys 
graduate looking about . him for a livelihood will 
frequently prefer the Civil Service to another Indian 
Service, which, in some respect#? perhaps more con-' 
genial, is from the financial standpoint.’ far * loss 
attractive. If then it is desired to attract the ‘ best 
ability into the Indian Educational Service the dis-; 
fance between it and the Indian Civil Service" sfioufff 
be reduced. 

Though the Educatemul officer begins on T?s. fiCO, 
a higher pay than prevail* in tin? Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, it must be remembered that be enters tho • 
Service at a later age (in Madras the average 'ape' 
la 25 years) and in estimating tho. a! fractions of, 
different Services the comparison of salaries should 
be made as between the same ages. To one hesitat* 
*ng between two careers the answer to the question 
(i what shall I be earning at *10 or 50? [* is likely to 
be decisive. .During the first 10 years, pay in th*. 
Indian Educational Service rises by annual lucre-., 
meats from Its. 500 to Its. 1,000. hut thereafter ,• 

<*■ 
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pects suffer a considerable diminution. . Unless 
unusually lucky an Educational officer will after 1G 
years be drawing only Us. 1,100 as against tlie 
Civilian’s - Rs. 1,700 or Rs. 1,900 odd. It must be 
remembered that at this stage the absence of acting 
allowances places the Educational officer at a great 
disadvantage. In his 21st year of service a Civilian 
will often obtain Rs. 2,300 or Rs. 2,500 (Pay Rs. 2,250, 
Acting Allowance Rs. 250) while the Educational 
officer, who is probably several years older, will be at 
Rs. 1,250 or possibly only Rs. 1,100. 

Not only is tlie Indian Educational Service in- 
ferior to the Indian Civil Service, but in conditions 
of service it compares unfavourably with such Services 
as the Forests and Public Works as well. Taking the 
current number of the Madras Quarterly Civil List 
(January 1913) it will be found that roughly one-third 
of the officers of the P.W\D. are drawing Rs. 1,250 
or upwards (and the “ upwards 5 ’ rises to: — Pay 
Rs. 2,750, Local Allowance Rs. 250), and one-seventh 
are drawing Rs. 1,500 or more. In the Forests out 
of 29 Deputy Assistant Conservators, 13 are at Rs. 
1,250, while in addition the 4 Conservatorships carry 
pay ranging from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,900. At the 
same time, of 26 members of the Indian Educational 
Service one is on a special and temporary pay of 
Rs. 2,000, one on Rs. 1,350, one on Rs. 1,250, and 
one on Rs. 1,200. It may possibly he said that the 
Indian Educational Service has in addition a claim 
on the Directorship of Public Instruction (Rs. 2,000 — 
100 — 2,500), a claim which has been officially recognised 
in Lord Morley’s despatches of 1906 (May 10th and 
July 13tli). Recent experience in Bengal has, how- 
ever, shown that the claim is liable to evasion and 
that the orders of even the Secretary of State are an 
insecure foundation on which to build. Leaving aside 
then a problematic Directorship the most an Educa- 
tional officer has to hope for is Rs. 1,500 at the end 
of his service, and even this is far from certain. The 
relation of cadre and scale of pay is at present such 
that in Madras it will be possible for an officer to 
finish his service on Rs. 1,100, i. i\, tlie increase in 
his pay after the first 10 years will amount to Rs. 100. 
It has actually happened that a senior officer has 
lately been drawing less pay than the pupil whom he, 
as Professor, trained for the P.W.D. Such a state 
of things is not calculated to produce a healthy or 
contented Service. At tlie very time when he begins 
to feel tlie strain of India, an officer finds that his 
prospects have sunk to a monotonous and unstimulating 
level that contrasts unfavourably with those of the 
men of his own age, and even junior to him, in other 
Services. 

The following proposals with reference to pay and 
allowances are accordingly placed before the Royal 
Commission on Indian Services. 

(1) All members of the Indian Educational Service 
to rise from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500 by annual increments 
of Rs. 50. For 20 per cent, of the Service a higher 
scale of Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 1,800 bj r annual increments 
of Rs. 100 to obtain : and acting allowances to he 
payable to officers acting in this higher scale. 

(2) Presidency allowance and house rent to be 
granted to officers stationed in the Presidency town. 

(3) The maximum leave allowance of £800 under 
Article 314 (c) of the Civil Service Regulations to be 
increased to £1,000. 

(4) This scale of pay to be retrospective so far as, 
when sanctioned, to affect officers in the same way as 
it would have done had it been in force when they 
joined, e.r/., the pay of an officer of 16 years’ service 
to be rfiised from Rs. 1,100 to Rs. 1,300 without hav- 
ing to rise through the intermediate increments. In 
the case of an officer who is appointed to the grade 
of Rs. 1,500 — Rs. 1,800, any service which he may 
have rendered while drawing an allowance of Rs. 200 
— Rs. 250 or Rs. 250 — Rs. 500 to count for fixing his 
initial pay in such higher grade. 

The grounds on which this enhanced scale is advo- 
cated are the disadvantages already noted of the 
Indian Educational Service as compared .with other 
similar Services, and the rise of prices which in India 
and Europe makes it increasingly difficult for officers 
to maintain themselves and their families in a suit- 
able manner. A rise of prices which in India has 
called for a special official inquiry, and in Europe has 


attracted the attention of leading economists, must 
injuriously affect a scale of pay fixed under very dif- 
ferent conditions. 

The present scale dates from the reorganisation of 
tlie Indian Educational Service of 1S93-96 j even then 
salaries were re-distributed rather than enhanced. 
But sinco then not only has there been a notable rise 
of prices, but the number of officers lias approxi- 
mately doubled. No recognition of this increase of 
cadre has as yet been forthcoming. The Government 
of India, it is believed, was about to remedy the 
anomaly, but the question has now been deferred 
pending the report of the Royal Commission. Such 
delay will to a great extent deprive senior officers of 
the benefit of tlie relief. It is on this ground that 
No. (4) of the proposals has been put forward. 

Here again the disadvantages of tlie Indian Edu- 
cational Service are visible. Its members enter at a 
moro advanced age than in other services, as will be 
seen from the following comparison taken from the 
India Office List of 1912 : 


Indian Civil Service age limits 
Forests 

P. W. D. 

Police ,, ,, 

Indian Educational 

Service ,, 


22 — 24 years. 

19—22 
21—24 „ 

19—21 „ 

23— 30 


Officers in the Indian Civil Service, Forests and 
P.W.D. can retire on maximum pension after 25 
years’ service, while in the Forests and P.W.D. there 
is further an option of retiring after 20 years on re- 
duced pension. The Indian Educational Service, 
however, enjoys neither privilege. .Though the 
senior Service in point of age it is treated on the 
same principles as the Police, the most junior. In 
each case 30 years of total service are required, but 
these 30 years will leave the Police officer at 50 and 
the Educational officer at 55 (assuming 25 years as 
the age of entrance, though in Madras the average is 
28). Moreover while the Police officer has been re- 
ceiving a salary and a training at tho^. expense of the 
State, the Educational officer has in the' years before 
entrance been fitting himself for his duties at his own 
cost. No Educational officer can, unless invalided, re- 
tire before 55 (assuming 25 years at entrance). This 
is felt to be too long. A great deal has been made in 
official replies in the House of Commons of the special 
concession provided under Articles 403 and 404 of the 
Civil Service Regulations for Educational officers who 
join over 25 years of age. But it is desirable to point 
out more carefully than was done in the House of 
Commons that this affects only the amount of pension 
and not tlie age of retirement. An -official defence, 
recently given in the House of Commons, of the 30 
years’ service required from the Police rested on the 
early age of recruitment. Such a defence is an ad- 
mission by implication that a similar period in the 
case of the Indian Educational Service is too long. 


It is further felt to be unsatisfactory that the clos- 
ing years of an officer’s service, the very years in 
which the strain on him is probably greatest, are not 
represented in his pension. His maximum, pension 
(unless he is appointed Director of Public Instruction) 
is reached by 25 years of qualifying service, but can- 
not normally be taken then. It may happen to an 
officer who has put in 22 years in India, and three 
years on furlough, to spend another five years in this 
country, hut so far as the amount of his pension is 
concerned these five- years will go for nothing. This 
contrasts with the principles applied elsewhere. In 
the Indian Medical Service the pension is increased 
in proportion to the years of service. In the 
Forests and P.W.D. when the maximum pension has 
been reached it lies at the officer’s option to continue 
his service. Neither option nor increase (after 25 
years’ qualifying service) is allowed to the Indian 
Educational Service. 


Nor again is the officer’s salary at date of retire- 
ment reflected adequately in his pension. Those on 
the higher and on the lower grades of pay are treated 
alike. Though in the P.W.D., Forests and Police 
the desirability of establishing a correspondence be- 
tween pay and pension has beon recognised, in the 
Indian Educational Service the principle has not been 
extended below the Directorship. 
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Tho following represent the recommendations of 
the Madras members of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice on the subject of length of service and Amount of 
pension. 

(I) Length of Service. 

(1) Full pension to he obtainable after 25 years’ 
service, of which three years may bo taken on 
furlough. 

(2) After 20 years, of which two may l>o taken on 
furlough, nn option of retirement on reduced pension 
to bo "permit tod. It is not anticipated that this 
privilege would bo employed in such a way as to 
weaken the Service, for the inducements to remain 
would continue strong in the case of all married 
members. But it is thought, that such an option 
would add largely to the popularity of the service. 
To a young man at homo hesitating as to whether to 
cast in his lot with India, the possibility of rotire- 
ment after 20 years is likely to ho nn important con- 
sideration. This is a recommendation to which tho 
Madras mom tiers attach very considerable mine. As 
pointed out. elsewhere the privilege is one already en- 
joyed hy such Services as the Indian Medical, Forests, 
Public Works and Telographs. It would also give 
"ranter facility to Government to get rid of those 
who for one reason or another had shown thomsolros 
unsuited to tlioir surroundings. 


(II) Amount of Pension. 


After 10 years of completed service 

„ U * „ 

„ 12 
„ 13 

„ 34 

„ 15 

,, 1G 
„ 17 ,, 

„ is 
„ 19 

„ 20 
„ 21 
*)•> 

” 23 ” 

„ 24 

25 


£ 

200 

220 

240 

260 

230 

300 

320 

340 

360 

3S0 

400 

420 

440 

460 

480 

500 


In order that the salary nt the date of retirement 
may bo approximately recognised in tho pension, we 
further recommend that an additional £100 be 
granted to those who have put in three years of effec- 
tive service, whether permanent or officiating, in the 
higher grade (Rs. 1,500 to Rs, 1,800), and an addi- 
tional pension of £200 a year he granted to those 
who have put in three years of effective service as 
Director of Public Instruction, whether permanent or 
officiating. 

To meet the case of officers appointed for special 
qualifications at over 25 years of age, the concession 
granted in Articles 403 and 404 of the Civil Service 
Regulations should be continued. 

The recommendation of sterling pensions is based 
on the following considerations: — 

(1) Tho pension of Rs. 5,000 originally represented 
£500, and if £500 n year was considered a suitable 
sum for a retired official, the recent rise of prices 
would seem to emphasise such suitability in the future. 
Tim standard of living represented thereby is not 
higher than that which an officer who has spent his 
life in the responsible task of helping to form the 
character of a growing nation has a right to expect. 
The purchasing power of oren the sovereign has con- 
siderably diminished within recent years. In fact, 
having first boon hit liy the depreciation of silver, 
the Indian official is now being hit hv the depreciation 
oF gold. 

(2) Finee the rupee for pension purposes was fixed 

nt 1<. 2d. the gold situation lias changed entirely and 
India, has shared in the movement from silver to 
gold. Having already adopted a gold exchange 
standard, the Government is now -n . s 

gold currency which the l^owler ('• ■■■:■■ ' \ . 

to ho *' the normal accompaniment of a gold stan- 
dard 


(3) the pension rules profess to create n relatioi 
r‘ sw ^ n RV f emoluments and pension ; in practice 
however, this relation wear* thin owing to tho } ov 


figure at which the maximum is fixed. Take the case 
caso of an officer whose average emoluments are 
Rs. 1,500 after 25 years of service. The Rs. 5 000 
that lie obtains as maximum correspond but obscurely 
with c< the 30/ GOths of average emoluments 1 * that are 
dangled before his eyes. 

89.976. (VXT.a) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment oi non-Europeans.— As far as we 
know there is no rule which prohibits the Secretary 
of State from appointing non~3»hiropeans to the Indian 
Educational Service, but in practice non-European?} 
have not been appointed to that Service in tins 
Presidency, 

Tho Indian Educational Service is on a rather 
different footing from the other Services in that most 
of tho appointments in its cadre require special 
qualifications. On his first appointment, an officer k 
appointed hot merely to tho Indian Educational 
Service, but to a particular vacancy in that Service 
it xuny bo a Prof ess orship of Physics, an Inspectorship 
of European Schools, a Vice-Principnlsmp of a 
Training College for Teachers, or so on, and is pre- 
sumably tho best man available for the particular 
post. \Vd think it would he unwise for the Secretarv 
of State to bind himself to appoint or not to appoint 
persons of a particular nationality. Let him appoint 
the person best qualified to fill the particular post. 

In the present conditions when the Service is 
engaged directly or indirectly in giving nn education 
on Western lines, it is clear that the great majority 
of such appointments should go to men who have 
been trained on such lines, and to whom such nn 
education seems natural. As pointed out in our 
observations under I, wo regard a course at a British 
or Irish University ending in a high degree in 
Honours as an essential qualification for the Indian 
Educational Service. 

We would rule out those who have received nn 
education only in India. We know from practical 
experience that tho courses of Indian Universities, 
though improving, are still inferior to those of British 
Universities, and that the standards^ are lower. We 
know also that the intellectual education which results 
rather from moving in the atmosphere of a Western 
University than from tho pursuit of a definite branch 
of study* cannot, in existing conditions, bo adequately 
provided in any Indian University. 

83.977. (Vll.b) The working of the existing 
system of division of service into Imperial and 
Provincial. — We are of opinion that tho present 
system of dividing the Educational Services into 
Imperial and Provincial works satisfactorily save in 
one respect. In this Presidency one Principnlship, 
six Professoi’ships, and two Inspectorships arc 
reserved for the Provincial Educational Service, To 
reserve these appointments for the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service practically restricts the field of selection 
to men trained only in India. In tho case of a Pro- 
fessorship it may quite easily happen (and it has 
happened) that none of the available persons trained 
in India have the particular qualifications for the. 
particular post, biit nevertheless one of them must 
be chosen in order to make up the number^ of sis 
Professors in the Provincial Educational Service. 

It is eqnally important that Inspectorships should 
not be reserved for men trained only in India. Officers 
engaged in supervising education should be in close 
touch with the theory and practice of Western educa- 
tion. Wo therefore regard n European training as 
of paramount importance for an Inspector. 

Wc think that all Principakshlps, Vice-Principal- 
ships. Professorships and Inspectorships should be in 
the cadre of the Indian Educational Service, and 
should not bo given to officers who do not comply 
with the conditions we have indicated as essential for 
entry info that service. We do not mean this to 
preclude promotion from the Provincial to the 
Imperial Service where the officer promoted satisfies 
the conditions for entry into the latter service. 

The removal of these nine listed appointments would 
undoubtedly bo n grievance to mcmhoTS of the Pro- 
vincial Service, and the loss of these appointments 
should bo compensated by transferring nine or more 
appointments from «tho Subordinate Service to the 
Provincial Service. For example those of the District 
Assistant Inspectors and Assistant Professors who are 
in tho Subordinate Service might be put info the 
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Provincial Service. It may be observed that the pay 
of a Principal, Professor or Inspector in the Provin- 
cial Service depends entirely on his seniority in that 
Service, so that the loss of these appointments would 
not financially injure the Provincial Service, provided 
that the total number of appointments is not 
diminished. 

83,978. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — The mem- 
bers of the Indian Educational Service are not alone 
in the opinion that the Service is regarded and treated 
as an inferior branch of the Public Service: it is an 
opinion which they share with competent observers 
both European and Indian, who have a first-hand 
knowledge of Indian affairs. Some of these critics 
have suggested a remedy should be found in associating 
the Service more closely with the Indian Civil Service, 
or in putting Educational officers on the same level as 
Indian Civilians in the matter of pay and official status. 

In the foregoing, details have been given of the dis- 
advantages of Educational officers in the matter of pay 
and prospects, arising from the increased cost of living 
and the rapid expansion in the cadre of the Service 
unaccompanied by any increase in the number of 
allowances. These disadvantages are reflected in the 
low official status now given to Educational officers, 
who have no position under the Warrant of Precedence 
in India until they have put in at least 15 years* 
service. 

This question of official status may seem to some a 
trivial matter comparable, for example, with the un- 
justifiably low rate of halting allowance which was 
until recently given to Educational officers on tour : 
but these details show in what general estimation the 
Indian Educational Service is officially held not less 
clearly than (1) the discrimination exercised against 
the Indian Educational Service in the matter of length 
of service for pension or (2) the tendency to appoint 
officers outside the Indian Educational Service to 
Directorships of Public Instruction in contravention of 
the Resolution of the Government of* India, dated 
4th September, 1886. 

As further evidence of this inferiority, it should be 
noted that: — 

(a) On 1st April, 1906, a member of the Indian Civil 
Service was appointed Director of Public Instruction 
in Bengal, The pay of the post is Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 2,500. This officer was given at once not only the 
maximum pay of the post (Rs. 2,500), but, in addition, 
a personal allowance of Rs. 300. On 22nd February, 
1908, he was succeeded by an officer of the Indian 
Educational Service on Rs. 2,000. 

(b) The pay of the Director of Public Instruction 
compares unfavourably with that of the Heads of 
analogous Departments. 

(c) The annual increment of Rs. 10 prevailing in the 
case of the “ junior personal allowances ” (Rs. 200— 
10—250) and of the pay of the Inspectresses is more in 
accord with the conditions of a Subordinate than of an 
Imperial Service. 

The Indian Educational Service cannot be said to 
haye been popular at any time, and facts such as 
these are not likely to render it more attractive, while 
they are distinctly calculated to produce a sense of 
injury in all its members. The recruitment of quali- 
fied officers to the Service, we understand, has not at 
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all times been an easy matter, and resignations in the 
early years of service have been not infrequent. Such 
difficulties are likely to recur unless measures are taken 
to secure for the Service a status more nearly related 
to the importance and responsibility of .the work, and 
to the capacity and qualifications of the individual 
officers. 

With this aim in view it is recommended: — 

1. That appointments to Directorships of Public 
Instruction should be restricted in practice, as they are 
in theory, to members of the Indian Educational 
Service. 

2. That officers of the Indian Educational Service 
drawing Rs. 800, but less than Rs. 1,200 per mensem 
should be placed under No. 78 of the Warrant of Pre- 
cedence for India; that officers drawing Rs. 1,200, but 
less than 1,600 per mensem, should be placed under 
No. 73 of the Warrant; and that officers drawing 
Rs. 1,600 or more per mensem should be placed under 
No. 69 of the Warrant. This proposal would merely 
bring the Educational Service into line with the other 
uncovenanted Services. 

NOTE BY THE INSPECTRESSES OF GIRLS’ 
SCHOOLS . 

83,979. Most of the considerations under the various 
heads of this Memorandum are as applicable to Inspec- 
tresses as they are to Inspectors or Professors in 
Colleges. The only question which seems to call for 
special treament is that of salary. The present scale 
of pay is graded Rs. 400-10-450, Rs. 450-10-500, 
Rs. 500-20-600. Not infrequently an Inspectress has 
to wait five years after attaining the maximum pay of 
her grade before she can obtain promotion to the next 
grade. 

The absence of a Presidency allowance causes 
difficulty in meeting the heavy expenses of living in 
the Presidency town, with the result that in 1910 the 
First Inspectress, who received neither rent allowance 
nor carriage allowance, nor any other allowance, re- 
quested a transfer to the mofussil where living is 
possible under healthier and less expensive conditions. 

The special allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem after 
15 years’ service sanctioned by the Government of 
India in 1897 for officers of the Indian Educational 
Service, whose total salary does exceed Rs. 1,000 has 
never been granted to any Inspectress, although three 
of them have served more than the requisite number 
of years since that date. 

The Inspectresses therefore recommend that the rules 
affecting their Service may be amended so as .* — 

1. To abolish the graded Service in the Madras Pre- 
sidency for Inspectresses, as was done in the case of 
Inspectors in 1896. 

2. To increase the pay of the Inspectresses in the 
Indian Educational Service to Rs. 500 per mensem 
rising by annual increments of Rs. 50 to Rs. 1,000, so 
that the Inspectresses may attain, as the Inspectors 
do at present, to the maximum pay of their appoint- 
ments in 10 years. 

3. To grant a Presidency allowance of Rs. 100 per 
mensem to the women officers of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service whose headquarters are in Madras so as 
to cover the increased expenditure incurred under 
house rent and conveyance charges in the Presidency 
town. 

lied and examined. 


83.980. (Chairman.) The witness was acting Prin- 
cipal of the Presidency College, and professor _ of 
English. He had been thirteen years in the Indian 
F.ducational Service, and had had altogether twenty- 
four years’ educational experience in India. Before 
entering the service he was head of a second grade 
aided college. 

83.981. He would alter the conditions now existing, 
under which members of the Provincial Educational 
Service occupied posts of the same nature as those 
held by officers of the Indian Educational Service. 
He, would put all the superior posts into a superior 
service. There would be no difficulty in doing that, 
as there were only two inspectorships and two or 
three professorships in the provincial service, which 


were definitely superior^ posts. The work of a pro- 
fessor was clearly distinguished from that of an 
assistant professor. The professor was the head of 
his department within the college, and all those who 
were teaching the same subject were working under 
him. As far as the colleges were concerned the 
distinction between the subordinate service and the 
provincial educational service should be abolished. 
All the teaching posts in the Presidency College which 
were not in the Indian Educational Service, should 
be in the provincial service or be held by probationers 
for the _ provincial _ service. Inspectors should be in 
the Indian Educational Service and assistant inspec- 
tors in the provincial service. All the lower posts 
would be in the subordinate service, In the future 
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mater lik •itiluMnc the subordinate service would hi 1 
I'seluMVely con fund to tho lower posts in the inspec- 
torate and ffliooi masters of minor .schools. 

Recruitment, to the provincial service should 
Im‘ inside hy the Local Govern men t /mil the best w«» 
should Ik* chu-en, oven though he might he a Euro- 
pean. 11 e x uw no resisMii to exclude a European 
British subject if he happened to be available. No 
doubt, however, the service would be mainly filled by 
Indians educated in India. 


83,983, Ear recruitment into the senior service there 
was no reason to change the present system, provided 
that the conditions and terms of service were made 
sufficiently attractive to secure the proper men, and 
car<‘ was taken that n knowtege of vacancies reached 
such men. Ho would not like to see the selection 
for those posts in the bands of the Local Government. 
There* were greater facilities in England for recruiting 
the right men. Me assumed that, as heretofore, any 
recommendation by the Local Government would carry 
great weight. 

S3 ,9 54, For Indians recruited to the senior service 
lie should insist upon a. training at a European 
University because, although the standard of the 
Madras University was being raised, it was still a 
long way below the standard of a good European' 
University. That condition should apply to both 
branches, teaching ami inspection. Promotion from 
the ‘•“rani! division should be given only to Indians, 
who had or who obtained an English degree. 

811 .05 5. Jt seemed fair Hint the European should 
have something in the way of foreign allowance, 
because a European on Hs. 1,000 was a comparatively 
poor man, while an Indian on Its. 1,000 was n rich 
man. 

8.3,980. Professors and inspectors should be inter- 
changed only on very rare occasions. Conditions had 
changed very much and in the ordinary course inter- 
changes would not now be frequent, as special quali- 
fications wore being more and more required on both 
sides, 

83,987, Inspectors should not be put in charge of a 
circle at once, but should have some opportunity of 
learning the local conditions under an experienced 
inspector, and should he placed for a time in a train- 
mg college to learn the methods adopted there. 

53. 055. At present there were no proper facilities 
for instruction in languages, and Government might 
establish some kind of school, where languages would 
he taught according to modern methods. At present 
difficulty was often experienced in learning a lan- 
guage, when the only instruction obtnined was front 
a person who had no notion of how to tench it. The 
school would Ik* for all officers who had to acquire 
the languages of any province. 

83.959. He ashed for a rise in salary up to 11 s. 1,500 
by an incremental scale, and would have this run 
right up without any selection bar at all. That was 
not a long run, considering that the majority of 
the service were stationed in the Presidency town, 
where the cost of living was much higher than else- 
where. A salary of Rs. 1,500 a month was not a 
high salary in Madras. The higher grade from 
IjiiOO to Rs, 1,800 should ho filled hy selection, 
seniority being taken into account. 

53.990. At the present time a largo proportion of 
the officers were near enough to their maximum to 
know that there was likely to he a grievance later 
on. There were many men under ten yours* service, 
but. there were a good many very near the ten. 
Amongst the ten professors in the Presidency College 
in the Indian Educational Service there were five of 
ever ten years* service, and one or two vorv near 
the <on. 


83,991. Things had been very much changed in the 
University during the Just few years. The first two 
rktffws now were no longer school classes, ns thev 
were fn the past. Tn the second year the course was 
not a srhool course at all. and in better classes tins 
course wax throughout chicly related to the higher 
morses so that the students were bring trained hv 
the prouder* with a view to the work t lia l would Ik* 
don'* in the higher class/*. During the first two years 
tae work corresponded more to the earlv work of an 
undergraduate of an English University, and eon- 
^nmtJy the officer on arrival had not*to occupy a 


certain amount of time in school teaching, BesitV 
oniy a small portion of a professor's work was in 
lower classes. K 

83,902, Optional retirement after twenty years 
might serve ns an inducement to a desirable ma n to 
com© to India, hut ho did not think ifc would he taken 
advantage of hy more than a few officers, and f 0 r 
family reasons. 

53. 993. There should be an increase in the pro- 
fessorial staff, especially having in view the honours 
courses, which had been recently instituted, and 
which formed tho chief work of the professors. A 
professor in tho Presidency College had to do very 
much more teaching work than a. professor in an 
English college, and this prevented him from derating 
sufficient time to research work or adequately 
specialising in all tho higher subjects taught by him. 

83.994. At present leave vacancies were filled by 
temporary appointments. When a man wont on long 
lenvo it was often possible to obtain' some ono from 
England for a your or so with a clmncc of his being 
confirmed later. For short periods an assistant pro- 
lessor might bo able to act. 

83.995. (Lord RonuUhhay*) When comparing tho 
Madras University to a British University ho had 
not in mind Scotch Universities but only English 
Universities. 

83.996. (Sir Theodore Mori son.) He could not recall 
any Indian member of the Provincial service In 
the Presidency who had done research work that 
would entitle him to any very special treatment, 
ff, in promoting from class II to class I of the superior 
service, an exception was made in favour of tin Indian 
who had no English University qualification, the rule 
might be broken so often that it would be no rulo 
nt all. 

83.997. The matter of a minimum leave allowance 
hud not been considered hy the officers. That was an 
omission. It should have been considered.* 

83,99S. {Mr. Chau hah) There had been in Madras 
European professors in the Indian Educational Service 
who had done original research work. 

83,999. The highest salary a provincial officer could 
riso to was Rs. 700. If promoted to the Indian 
Educational Service he could rise to Rs. 1,000, The 
provincial service would not suffer in any way in the 
matter of pay by the proposals that had been put 
forward. The conditions of the provincial service 
should also he improved. 

84.000. (Mr. Sly.) The long vacation extended to 
about two and a half months in the summer. It was 
not the usual tiling for officers to go to Europe during 
the vacation. Vacation was not equivalent ip study 
leave, for, generally, the best thing a man could do 
with his vacation was to go to tho hills, where, so 
far as most subjects were concerned, there were no 
facilities for study. 

84.001. Jf the option to retire on a reduced pension 
after twenty years* service was given, Government 
should also have the option of compulsorily retiring 
men at that age on the same pension, and Govern- 
men would thus have an opportunity of getting rid 
of persons who were not quite suitable. 

84.002. (Mr, Fisher.) Indian parents preferred to 
send their sons to colleges where they would bo under 
European instruction, not only in English but in.au 
subjects. 

84.003. When an officer took a short period of leave 
it was convenient for tho work to be carried on by 
his assistant, who probably understood his methods, 
hut, having regard to the material at present avail- 
able, that would not be a satisfactory arrangement 
for long periods of leave. 

84.004. The standard of work In the lowest classes 
of the college approximated to the standard of nark 
of undergraduates beginning their University careers 
in England, but of course there was some under- 
graduate work at Oxford, which was quite of 
elementary character, and there was some school work 
in English schools which was much more advanced. 
Generally speaking lie thought the work in the inter- 
mediate classes in Madras colleges was more of o 
University character than of a school character. The 

* The witness aftci wards wrote that in the opinion oi he 
c&Uc apnea am! of himself the minimum leave allowance 
he £500 a year. 
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University had improved a great deal, but was still 
a long way below a European University, and the 
conditions of life and the facilities for higher work 
in Madras were not to be compared in any way with 
the facilities provided by and general atmosphere in 
an English University. It was easier to send a certain 
number of the best students to England than to have 
a system similar to that of the Ecole Normale in 
Paris, with a number of highly distinguished pro- 
fessors. and the number of scholars strictly limited to 
tho elite of' the Universities, but such a system of 
teaching in India might have special advantages as 
a stimulus to education in the country. 

84.005. Tho only means of securing efficiency in 
college professors in Madras were those generally 
found in other Universities and colleges. If a 
professor was not proficient he could not conceal it. 
The only case in which he knew of the annual incre- 
ment being stopped was when an officer did not pass 
examinations in the vernacular. Under the present 
system it was possible to ensure that professors were 
industrious and zealous, and he knew of no instance 
where a professor was not as industrious and zealous 
as could be expected. 

84.006. ( Mr . Madge.) Interchangeability between 
the professoriate and inspectorate was undesirable 
except in special circumstances; it was rare now, and 
likely to be rarer in the future. If interchangeability 
ceased entirely it would not matter whether the 
officers were in separate cadres or not, as far as 
salaries were concerned. When the salaries were 
raised by annual increments there was no possibility 
of a junior officer on one side rising higher than a 
senior on the other. 

84.007. It was necessary for an inspector to have 
some kind of training in a normal college or some 
tutorial training, but the training of a professor was 
tlie experience he gained in working under good 
teachers in England. 

84.008. The prospects of the provincial service 
should be raised but the real trouble in that service 
was that all the officers, practically, came up from 
the subordinate service, and were not directly taken 
in, so that the best men preferred work in other 
directions. 

84.009. He saw no objection to filling appointments 
occasionally on contract terms but believed it would 
be inadvisable to lay it down that certain professor- 
ships should always be filled in that manner. It 
might be difficult to get th© kind of men required, 
and when obtained they might not prove exactly 
suitable. It was not sufficient that a man should be 
able to handle a particular -subject in a superior 
manner ; it was also essential that he should help to 
develop* the colleges and the University up to the 
proper standard. Men who were brought out only 
for a short period might not take sufficient interest 
in the colleges or the University to do that work. 
They might for the time they were in the service 
give a better training in special subjects than men 
recruited younger, and therefore such men might well 
be secured as University professors, but a college 
professor was more of a tutor and lecturer than a 
professor, pure and simple. 

84.010. The department was understaffed having 
regard to the work it had to do. 

84.011. Officers were not asking to be put on an 
equality of salary with the Indian Civil Service. 

84.012. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The Indian Educa- 
tional Service claimed that it should bo treated as 
in no way inferior to sucli services as in the Public 
Works and Forest Departments. In the matter of 
salary and in other respects the Indian Educational 
Service was at a disadvantage as compared with these 
other services. The provincial service officer might 
advance the same claim as against the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, but there was no real analogy. The 
Indian Educational Service was an Imperial service 
claiming equality of treatment with other Imperial 
services. The provincial service was, as a provincial 
service, an inferior service, as compared with tho 
Indian Educational Service. The fact that in a few 
cases provincial service officers were doing the same 


work as Indian Educational Service officers was an 
anomaly, and those particular posts should be put 
into the Indian Educational Service. To some extent 
the conditions laid down in the written statement for 
recruitment to the Indian Educational- Service would 
exclude Indians, but in th© past very few Indians 
had been put into tho Indian service. It was possible 
that in the future more and more Indians would 
secure the qualifications which would enable them to 
enter the Indian Educational Service. 

84.013. At present the number of Madras people 
who went to English Universities was small, hut it 
was increasing. There were somo Indians in the pro- 
vincial service who had taken good degrees in 
England, and there was one who might very well 
be in the Indian Educational Service. If Indians 
happened to be better men than Englishmen they 
would be appointed. There was no wish to bar 
Indians as such from any appointment. 

84.014. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) There were Indians 
who had received a University education in England 
who might properly he employed in tlic Indian 
Educational Service, hut they had not been chosen 
by the Secretary of State. The only method by 
which such Indians could be appointed would bo 
either by leaving it to th© discretion of the Secretary 
of State to appoint an Indian whenever the most 
highly qualified applicant happened to he an Indian, 
or to lay it down that a certain proportion of the 
service must b© reserved for Indians. Reserving a 
proportion of the service for Indians, however, would 
be a mistake as it might result in appointing persons 
not because they were really qualified, but because 
there was no one else of their class available. If it 
was really advisable to have a certain number of 
Indians, there was no reason to suppose that the 
Secretary of State would not appoint them. 

84.015. The training of a headmaster had certain 
advantages in fitting a man for an inspector but it 
was not an essential training. In the presidency a 
principal of a college, which had a school attached, 
had been appointed an insjxeetor. If there were a 
certain number of Government schools into which 
inspectors could be put for a certain period, it might 
be of benefit, but ho was in favour of keeping the 
inspector staff distinguished from the professorial 
staff. 

84.016. (Mr. Grieve.) An inspector could obtain 
experience in school work in India at the teachers’ 
college on first coming out. The number of Govern- 
ment high schools was so small as to make the 
recruitment of headmasters for the inspectorate im- 
practicable under present conditions. 

84.017. Not only was the professorial staff inade- 
quate but th© inspectorate was also insufficient in 
number. 

84.018. Under the present regulations, inspectors 
had to pass a tost in one language within two years 
of appointment, and a test in a second language 
within four years, and if a language school was started 
or if inspectors were given facilities and leisure for 
language study, it would be well to substitute a very 
much higher test in one language for the present 
rather inadequate test in two languages. 

84.019. A good many professors did not go to 
England during the long vacation on account of the 
fact that they had work to do in India. The vacation 
was not altogether a holiday. 

84.020. He saw no reason why a full pension should 
not be available for the Indian Educational Service 
after twenty-five years’ sex-vice in the same way that 
it was available to the Indian Civil Service, the 
Forests and the Public Works Department. 

84.021. (Mr. Kamesioara Rao.) The reason for 
assistant professors bei-ng in the provincial educational 
service was stronger in regard to the Presidency 
College than, with regard to the other colleges, 
because the work of the Presidency College was much 
higher. The honours course had only just been 
instituted in the Presidency College, and it would 
take some time before it approximated to the standard 
of the English Universities, and therefore it was very 
necessary that officers should have taken a degree in 
England. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Statement rclatiiuj to the Education Depart- 
ment briny the corporate views of the members 
of the Madras Provincial Educatioital Service „ 

81,022. (VH.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — The present constitution 
at the Madras Educational Service, in so far ns it 
affects the officers of tho Provincial branch, is very 
unsatisfactory and calls for considerable modifica- 
tions. There arc, in the first place, very serious 
limitations, under the existing system, to their posi- 
tion and prospects. An Indian graduate of tho most 
brilliant attainments cannot hope to rise, even 
after many years of service, to a higher salary than 
H$. 700 per mensem, while very much higher salaries 
are available for Indians in most other branches of 
Government service. Tho salaries in the lower grades 
of tho service, in particular, nro so small and inade- 
quate that tho officers in receipt of thorn are severely 
handicapped in their efforts to maintain the standard 
of efficiency expected of thorn. As the standard of 
University Education has been considerably raised, 
and the various courses of study are highly special- 
ised, it is absolutely necessary that tho Indian pro- 
fessor or lecturer, who does work of a similar 
character and of equal responsibility to that of his 
colleagues in the Indian Educational Service, should 
be afforded every facility for equipping himself 
properly for his task, and be placed on the same foot- 
ing with thorn in regard to pay and prospects. But 
the earliest and best years of an Indian Educa- 
tionist’s career are spent, at present, in comparative 
poverty, and his chances of promotion aro extremely 
uncertain, depending, as they do to a great extent, 
on the death or retirement of his seniors in the ser- 
vice. This has a demoralising effect on even tho 
strongest minds and tends to impair tho efficiency 
of the most capable officer. Various appointments 
in the department, again, are practically reserved 
for Europeans; mid an Indian, by tho simple reason 
of his nationality, is precluded from holding them. 
The presence of this element of racial distinction in 
tho Educational department, where more than any- 
where else, approved merit should be the sole quali- 
fication for office, is most unfortunate. 

(2) The Public Service Commission of 1883-S7 re- 
commended that recruitment should he made in 
England only for Principalships of Colleges and Pro- 
fessorships in those branches of knowledge in which 
tho European standard of advancement had not been 
attained in India. These recommendations, wo re- 
gret to note, have not been carried out, except to a 
very limited extent, in spite of tho great advance 
both in the quality and standard of Western educa- 
tion in India during tho past twenty-five years. 
I)r. Duncan, Director of Public Instruction, Madras, 
in Ids letter to Government- dated 11th August 1892, 
wrote: — 44 The professorships of Mathematics, 
History, Sanskrit and Philosophy have been hold 
with credit either permanently or temporarily on 
several occasions by natives of India/’ And speak- 
ing of one of them particularly, tho lute Rui Bahadur 
T, Gopala Kno, for some time acting Principal of the 
Government College, Knmhakonam, and acting Pro - 
lessor of History, Presidency College, Madras, ho 
wrote: “A good mathematician, Mr. Gopal Kao was 
nevertheless better known as an English scholar. As 
a teacher of the English langiingo n»d literature, he 
stood in tho first rank, even when compared with the 
best European teachers of that subject/’ If tho 
Head of tho Educational Department could speak 
thus of Indians over twenty yoxtrs ago* it Is needless 
tn point out that their claims arc very much stronger 
now* considering the great progress which 1ms been 
made in Education and the larger number of Indians 
available for such appointments. 

In regard to the Inspecting staff, tho Public .Service 
Commission of 1S8C-S7 said:—*' It is generally agreed 
that the recruitment of Inspectors from " Europe 
should be considerably reduced, inasmuch as local 
agency may be substituted for them without loss of 
eihrh'ticy. The report of the Education Commission 


written four years ago fortifies the opinions now ex- 
pressed on these points/’ In pursuance of this re- 
commendation, the Government of India issued the 
following resolution (vide No. 4, Education /201-205 
dated 23rd July 1S9G) : “In connection with the 
.suggestion made by Lord Cross (tho Secretary of State 
for India) that at least one-half of the Inspectorships 
should at an early dato he transferred to tho Pro- 
vincial Branch of tho Educational service, tho follow- 
ing distribution of Inspectorships in each Province 
1ms boon decided upon ; — ** Madras. — Two Inspectors 
to ho recruited in England and two in India/’ And 
yet, it is a matter for rogrot, that the proportion of 
Indian Inspectors to European has since then stead Hv 
gone down. While there wofo two Indian and two 
European Inspectors twenty years ago, there are now 
mi ly two Indians as against seven Europeans; anil 
wo understand that an additional Inspectorship is 
shortly to bo created and that it is to bo filled by a 
European. Such a reduction in tho proportion of the 
Indian element in the Inspectorate is, we consider, 
u n justifiable. 

(3) The existing division of the Educational service 
into Indian and Provincial services, is highly invi- 
dious in that it is virtually a racial classification, ami 
has caused great dissatisfaction to the members of 
the Provincial Branch, in regard to both status and 
salary. Tho sotting up of an impassable barrier of 
this kind between Indian and European is, apart 
from all other considerations, detrimental to the true 
interests of Education. Under tho present system, ii 
often happens that Assistant Inspectors of experience 
who are quite capable of doing tho work of Inspectors, 
are placed under n young officer recruited from 
England, new to the conditions of tho country, and 
often but imperfectly acquainted with its vernaculars. 
Similarly, senior lecturers possessing the highest 
academical qualifications have to work in a mufassal 
College very frequently under a young European 
Principal with little or no knowledge of Indian Edu- 
cational conditions. 

(4) In regard to salary and promotion, agai'n, thore 
are very great differences between tho two services. 
A member of the Imperial service starts on Bs. 500 
and by progressive increases of pay rises in ten years 
to Bs. 1,000 and after a further service of five years 
gets an allowance of Bs. 100 not to speak of tho per- 
sonal allowances of Rs. 200-10-250 and Rs. 250-50-500 
open to him. On the other hand, in tho graded 
system of the Provincial service, considering that 
Indians generally enter it late in life, few rise beyond 
tho Rs. 400 grade. Such a great disparity should not 
exist in the salaries of men doing the same kind of 
work and having similar responsibilities. There are 
at present Indian Professors drawing such, low salaries 
as Bs. 200 and Bs. 300 after long service in the de- 
partment, while the latest recruit from England to the 
Professorial staff starts at once on Bs, 500. There 
have been, again, Indian Inspectors and other re- 
sponsible officers of the executive branches of the ser- 
vice whose salaries have been less oven than tno 
personal allowance enjoyed by officers of the Indian 
Educational service. 

(5) Constitution In view of what lias boon stated 

above, we would propose that the present division 
into Imperial ana Provincial services bo abolished 
and that thero bo in their stond ono common service 
to bo designated the Madras Educational sorvlco. 
This service may consist of two classes, class I and 
class II. Class I would be composed of tho following 
officers: — 

1. Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 

2. Principals of the three First-grade Colleges. 

3. Principal of tho. Teachers’ College. 

4. All the Professoj’x in the Presidency College 

and 50 per cent, of the Lecturers in tho 
other Arts Colleges and in the Teachers 
College. ... 

5. The Professors of the College of Engineering. 

6. Inspectors of Schools. 

t. Superintendent, School of Arts. 

S. Headmaster, High School, Mercara, 
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9. Headmaster, Government Madrasa-i-Azam, 
Madras. • 

10. Vice-Principal, Teachers’ College. 

11. Principal, Mangalore College. 

12. Personal Assistant to the Director of Public 

Instruction. 

To Class II would belong the following officers: — 

1. All gazetted officers now appointed by Govern- 

ment, excluding those proposed to be trans- 
ferred to class I. 

2. District Assistant Inspectors now in the sub- 

ordinate service. 

3. Fifty por cent, of the Assistant Professors and 

Assistant Lecturers now employed in the 
Arts Colleges to be taken out of the sub- 
ordinate service of the Collegiate branch 
and included in this class. 

(N.B. — This memorandum does not deal with Girls’ 
Schools Inspecting Agency and other female members 
of the service or with officers employed in the Indus- 
trial and Technical Departments.) 

84.023. (I.) Methods or recruitment. — We would 
suggest that as regards Class I, 50 per cent, of the 
appointments should be recruited by direct nomina- 
tion by the Secretary of State for India, competent 
Indians of European training being included in such 
recruitment, and 50 per cent, should be i*ecruited by 
promotion from Class II. 

The recruitment to Class II should be mainlj*, say 
to the extent of 75 por cent., by promotion from the 
subordinate service. But in order to attract statu- 
tory natives of India of exceptional ability, 25 per 
cent, maj 7 bo recruited bj’ direct appointment by the 
local Government. 

84.024. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
Class I. The present system of training and proba- 
tion for officers appointed by the Secretary of State 
for India may continue. In the case of Inspectors 
of -Schools, however, .a knowledge of at least one ver- 
nacular not lower in standard than that of the pre- 
sent High Proficiency Test shall be required. No 
officer shall be appointed either as the Principal of a 
College or as an Inspector of Schools, unless he has 
had at least three yoars’ Indian experience. 

Class II. For officers appointed direct to this class, 
a two years’ probation including training in pedagogy 
shall ordinarily be provided for. 

84.025. (III.) Conditions of service. — Candidates 
for appointment in the Educational service must he 
British subjects or subjects of Native Princes in 
alliance with His Imperial Majesty. They must have 
had a liberal education and possess a University de- 
gree. For direct recruitment to Class II, we would 
suggest that the age limit be raised to 30. 

84.026. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — We would 
suggest that the scales of salary for officers in Class 

I should he the same for all, he they Indians or Euro- 
peans. It may he fixed at Its. 750 rising to Rs. 1,250 
per mensem, by annual increments of Rs. 50. 

The officers recruited direct to this class should 
draw iu the probationary period Rs. 500 in the first 
year and Rs. 600 in the second year. 

The officers in Class II should start on a salary of 
Rs. 300 per mensem and rise by annual increments 
of Rs. 50 to Rs. 800 in a period of ten years. 

As it is desirable that Indian graduates of distinc- 
tion should be attracted to the service, we would re- 
commend that, for officers of the Subordinate service 
of the Collegiate branch, the initial salary should he 
Rs. 150 and that they should rise by annual incre- 
ments of Rs. 20 to Rs. 250 in five years. A similar re- 
vision may bo affected of the other branches of the 
Subordinate Service. 

A Presidency allowance of Rs. 50 may he granted 
to officers of Class II resident in Madras, and of Rs. 
100 to officers of Class I. 

An acting allowance of Rs. 100 for officers of Class 

II acting in Class I and of Rs. 50 for officers of the 
Subordinate service acting in Class II may be pro- 
vided for, subject to tlie provisions of Article 139, 
Civil Service Regulations. 

84.027. (V.) Conditions of leave. — (a) At present 
officers who are entitled to the benefit of the favour- 
able leave rules laid down for European services are 
at liberty to take furlough and special leave to an 
aggregate amount of six years during the service, 
while in the case of Indian services the maximum 
amount of furlough and leave on private affairs taken 


together cannot exceed two years. It is understood 
that a modification of the leave rules for the Indian 
services is now under consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India, that there is a proposal to treat, all 
kinds of long leave including leave on medical certifi- 
cate as furlough and that such furlough can be taken 
to an aggregate amount of five years during the ser- 
vice and at less intervals than eight years. If the 
contemplated change is not to be introduced at ail 
early date we would suggest thalt ‘ leave on private 
affairs ’ under article 337 be abolished altogether, 
that the maximum amount of furlough admissible 
under article 33S be raised from two to three years 
and that it be permissible for an officer to avail him- 
self of it as follows : — 

(a) Furlough for a year or any less period after six 
years’ service instead of 10 as at present, and there- 
after at intervals of not less than six years, one year 
or such other period as together with all periods al- 
ready spent on furlough may not exceed two 3'ears 
and ( b ) after 25 years’ service, furlough for two 
years or any less period which together with all 
periods already spent on furlough may not exceed 
three years. 

At present very few avail themselves of the 1 leave 
on private affairs ’ as that leave can be granted to an 
officer, onlj 7 if he has not already had furlough, and 
as service for furlough of an officer who has had leave 
on private affairs counts only from the date of his 
last return from such leave. In other words, leave 
on private affairs not only vitiates the furlough al- 
ready earned but does not count as service for fur- 
lough, while, on the other hand, such loave may be 
counted as furlough under tlio European Service 
Rules — i ride article 300-B. 

The increasing l espousibility and strain, which 
work in the superior ranks of tne service now entails, 
renders absences on furlough for a longer period than 
two years in the aggregate very desirable. The total 
amount of furlough admissible for the Indian ser- 
vices may be at least half of that which is admissible 
to tho European services. t 

(5) The amount of leave allowances admissible 
under articles 340 and 341 of the Civil Service Regu- 
lations to gazetted officers and non-gazetted officers 
whose salary is not less than Rs. 300 per mensem 
during absences on long leave is restricted to half 
their average salary for the preceding three years; 
and as the Educational officers belonging to the 
various cadres do not receive the benefit of promo- 
tions in temporary vacancies it would be an advantage 
if a leave allowance equal to a moiety of their pay bo 
substituted for ‘ half average salary.’ 

(c) It is further proposed that it should be optioned 
for an officer eligible for furlough to avail himself 
on full pay of only half the amount of the furlough 
admissible to him at the time on the understanding 
that he is considered as having been on leave on half 
pay for double the amount of leave actually taken. 

It has been brought to our notice that most of the 
officers to whom the Indian leave rules apply do not 
freely apply for furlough since they cannot afford to 
be on half pay or salary during such leave. The con- 
cession suggested above is intended to minimise this 
hardship. 

84,028. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — (a) With 
reference to the socond condition imposed by article 
361 of the Civil Service Regulations it is submitted 
for consideration that, as in the case of officers 
recruited in Europe by the Secretary of State, the 
previous temporary and acting service of any officer 
of the Indian services should he made to count for 
leave, increments and pension, if the officer is sub- 
sequently confirmed in the service without any 
in tei mptioiu 

The existing rules work hardly in the case of Indian 
officers and there seems no justification for maiding an 
invidious distinction in this respect between tho Euro- 
pean and Indian services. 

(b) It is suggested that the minimum amount of 
service prescribed for optional retirement be reduced 
from 30 years (article 465 of the Civil Service Regu- 
lations) to 25 years and that consistently with this 
reduction the limit for other classes of pensions be 
fixed at 23 years instead of at 25. 

No detailed explanation seems necessary in support 
of this proposal. The present conditions of life neces- 
sitate such a reduction and as is well known, seldom 
do Indians live to enjoy any pension. This is es- 
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pncinlh* noteworthy in tho educational services where 
thr> work required" both in the scholastic Imo and in 
the inspectorate is very taxing. 

(r) If the reduction suggested in tlio preceding 
clause cannot ho carried outj we would propose as an 
alternative tho substitution of the following table for 
that appearing under article *10? of tlio Cicil Service 
Regulations 


1 f the total service 
of t hr* officer is net 
k*it than 

be counts as service tor pension a period 
o£ leave — 

! 

(a) ml of India not ' (ft) *?» India not 
exceeding 1 exceeding 

tft vear*. 

1 year. 

! year. 

20 * 

2 years. 

r i „ 


r 3 ,, 

| 2 veart*. 

at) 

•i 

a * ,* 

as 1 

fi M 



At present *i years* leave out of India and 2 year' 
leave in India count as qualifying service out of * 
total service of not- loss than 30 years; while under the. 
revision proposed this difference is reduced from * 
years to 1- ' 1 " 

SI ,029. (IX.) Other recommendations.— (i) it ;« 
suggested that in Glass I, tho proportion of statutory 
nativos of India should bo not less thorn 50 per coat 
of the total number and tlmt tho proportion of such 
men among Inspectors of Schools should bo ant* leu 
than two-thirds. 

(ii) The senior officer in each collogo shall ordin- 
arily bo tho Principal, seniority being determined by 
service in Class I. 

(Hi) It is dosimblo that officers of tho same status 
in tho service should ho placed oil ft footing of equality 
in regard to official precedence and similar privileges. 

(iv) Officers of Glass I should he given n higher 
position then is now accorded to thorn in tho Official 
Precedence List. 


Rao BAHADnn M. Rangachahya called and examined. 


84,039. (Chairman.) Witness was professor of San- 
skrit and comparative philology, and represented the 
Provincial Educational Service, on whoso behalf two* 
written statements bad been put- in. 

84,031. The officers of his service woro dissatisfied 
with the present parallel arrangement of the two 
services, and would like to see instead one. service 
with two divisions. The posts of higher responsibility 
should bo in the first division and those of lessor 
responsibility in the second. These divisions should 
bo determined more by the nature of the work to be 
done than by considerations of race. 

8-1,032. The reason for putting into the upper 
division only f»0 per cent, of tho lecturers was that 
the work of the colleges varied. The work done in 
one college by one lecturer might lie higher than 
what wts done in another college by another lecturer. 
The aim was to make it possible to take all those who 
wore in superior positions and did comparatively higher 
work into the first class. 

54.033. He had suggested a two-thirds recruitment 
in his written statement to bo made by tho local 
Governments, only one-third being made by the 
Secretary of State. According to his suggestion 
there would be in India 35 per cent, of recruitment 
by promotion and 30 per cent, by nomination. His 
suggestion gave a larger proportion of recruitment 
in India than that suggested by tho officers of his 
service, but he did not intend that it should bo con- 
fined to Indians alone. According to him Europeans 
nlso might he recruited in India. Some Europeans 
who had come out to India to serve in private insti- 
tutions had already been taken here in Madras into 
Government service on the recommendation of the 
Local Government; and if suitable Englishmen were 
found in India, there was no reason why they should 
not bo so appointed in future. His suggestion would 
thus work out to very much the same proportion of 
Europeans and Indians ns had been laid down by the 
officers fn their written statement. The appointments 
of Europeans made by the Local Governments com- 
pared quite well with those made by the Secretary 
of State in England. The Local Golvernmcnt, how- 
ever, know the local needs better. 

84.034, The qualification for entering into class II 
would be the possession of a good University degree 
and afro character and capacity to do the work. He 
did not consider it essential for teachers in the higher 
branches to have an English training. He had known 
some young men, who had gone to England, nwl could 
not ray that they had boon in all eases tho better for 
going to England. It might, however, be said tlmt 
fchoir English training had perhaps lK*cn more often 

l»enr-firiftl than otherwise. 

S 1.033. The majority of the officers of his Service 
thought that. Europeans and Indians in class I should 
Isy paid equally, hut the minority took a different 
vb'w. "Personally he did not see why any componsn- 
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tion allowance should be given to a. Europenn, as 
foreign service had advantages in point of expendi- 
ture. A man need not spend so much in n foreign 
laud as lie would have to do in his own natiro 
country. If, however, the -best men could not ho 
obtained for the terms offered, tlio terms would have 
to bo increased to attract them, because Indian 
education wants just now none but tho host men. 

84.036. The changes of professors from one chair 
to another were duo partly to the insufficiency of 
the staff, but also to a largo extent to want of faith 
in tho capacity of tho Indian assistant professors. 
This want of faith was un justifiable!. If Ins suggested 
scheme was established, the assistant professor would 
have a hotter chance of occupying tho chair of his 
chief during his absence on leave. The assistant pro- 
fessor would thus bo induced to equip himself better 
for bis work and the undesirable transfer of professors' 
from chair to chair would be avoided. 

84.037. Ho favoured tho complete separation of the 
professoriate and the inspectorate. Interchanges had 
been rather common in tho Madras Presidency. 

84.038. Indians seldom lived to enjoy a pension. 
Many old officers had died early, and even those 
who had taken their pensions bad not lived to enjoy 
them long. Officers were asked to serve for too long 
a. period under present conditions, before becoming 
entitled to what is called good service pension, ana 
he should like to see the thirty years reduced to 
twenty-five. The recommendation in regard to making 
tho senior officer on the staff of a college the principal 
thereof, whenever a vacancy occurred, was not abw> 
hite. If the early choice of the men was generally 
well made, no harm would arise from showing such 
consideration to seniority. Whenever there arose 
spccinl reasons of importance, this rule of seniority 
might bo disregarded. Ho could not sjmak al^uf 
inspection work as ho had had no experience or k- 
at all. 

84.039. (Sir Murray Jlammich.) For certain mi!>- 
jeets English professors were necessary, and it was 
important to have n proportion of Europeans in hot 1 
the professoriate and inspectorate. 

84.040. Officers in tho same class, whether In dm ns 
or Europeans, should receive the same pay, hut » *t 
was absolutely necessary a European officer might ho 
given more travelling allowances. It was not 
gether the difference in pay that was tho cause or 
the irritation in the service, but it was the differed' 
in status which was largely responsible for it- lutti* 
out equalisation of pay it was possible to eqnaiJ- 
the status. At one time Indians were admitted into 
the superior educational service, called the graaeo 
service, and were given only two-thirds of the pay 
of Europeans. Then the pay was lower, but tue 
status was the same. Now both had been made lo vrcr * 

84.041 . Whatever tho theory might be the status 
was not certainly equal at present. He himself n® 
been Professor of Sanskrit in the Presidency GoUeg e 
for twelve years, but a professor of any other ffuvioct, 
who joined the Indian Educational Service to-morroWj 
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would be considered senior to him in point of official 
status. The lowest place at the bottom of the list 
of the Indian Educational Service was considered to 
b© above any position in the Provincial Educational 
Service. If the differentiation in pay was only in 
the form of a foreign allowance, it might be possible 
to make the services equal in point of pay as well 
as status; hut if more emoluments be given as salary 
to Europeans it would not have that effect. The pay 
should he the same to both Europeans and Indians, 
with a separate column showing the foreign allowance 
for the European. 

84.042. (j Sir Valentine Chirol.) Ho had not been to 
England, and therefore liis opinion as to the relative 
expenses in India and in England was not based on 
experience. But those, who had direct personal 
knowledge of life in England, had told him that to 
live the same kind of life, which an Englishman 
lived in India, would cost him very much more there 
than here. With the same pay, the margin of saving 
would therefore be much more in India than in 
England. It was a fact that any young man who 
arrived from England and joined the Indian Educa- 
tional Service took precedence of any professor in the 
Provincial Service. 

84.043. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) Both pay and status 
were sources of grievance, and the Service would not 
bo satisfied if only the status was raised without also 
a rise in pay. Any necessary difference between the 
pay of Europeans and Indians should ho in the shape 
of some special allowance. His own idea was that 
the more substantial grievance was that of status. 
The sentimental grievance was the substantial 
grievance. 

84.044. (ATr. Madge.) Prom his thirty years’ experi- 
ence he was able to say that University education had 
very considerably improved and advanced in India. 
He did not agree with the opinion that education 
in India was largely a cramming for examinations. 

84.045. It was true that some men by going abroad 
became de-socialised, so> to say, and denationalised 
also, but he did not on that account disapprove of 
suitable men going out of India, because there were 
quite as many, who benefited by it, as there were 
those who did not. Going abroad gave men generally 
a wider outlook on life and a larger culture. That 
would be a ground for Government giving a preference 
to men educated in England, provided they were 
such as had been really benefited by their foreign 
training ; and such men should certainly bo treated 
with greater consideration. In any case it was a 
mistake to suppose that any man, who had received 
his education in Europe or had had some European 
training, was better than tho best among those, who 
had had all their education in India. 

84.046. (Mr. Fisher.) He restricted the professors 
in the Presidency College, who were placed in class I, 
to those who did honours work. There was a large 
number of assistant professors in the Presidency 
College, and there was no very great difference 
between the functions of assistant professors and 
professors. . The assistant had his work assigned to 
him by tho professor who superintended the work. 
The initiative and* responsibility rested with the pro- 
fessor. Some assistant professors did honours work. 
He did not think it would cause discontent if assistant 
professors, who did honours work, wore excluded 
from class I, because they would under ordinary 
circumstances expect to enter that class in due time. 
It was desirable that the distinction between the 
classes should be founded on function, and the line 
of distinction should be drawn at the performance^ of 
honours work. There was a difficulty in putting 
assistant professors, who also did honours work into 
class I, unless Government was prepared to turn 
all the assistant professors into professors. Person- 
ally he had no objection to it, but he was afraid that 
the finances of Government would not permit it. 

84.047. It might he satisfactory if the heads of the 
different departments were put iip class I, irrespective 
of whether they performed honours work or not, but 
in the Presidency College almost every professor had 
honours work to do. 


84.048. The chairs that would always he most appro- 
priately filled by Europeans would be those of English 
literature, and European history. Those which should 
be filled by Europeans or Indians with European 
training for some time to come would be of physics, 
biology, chemistry, botany and geology. Mathe- 
matics and philosophy could very well be taught by 
Indians, and* did not require to be taught by Euro- 
peans. Indian history and Oriental languages should 
be preferably taught by Indians. 

84.049. In teaching Oriental languages and litera- 
tures both the method and the matter had to be 
taken into consideration. So far as tho latter was 
concerned, Indian professors were certainly better 
qualified, and they were also becoming acquainted 
with modern philological and critical methods. The 
chair should surely bo held by a man who had a 
mastery of modern linguistic and critical methods but 
not by one who could only teach in the old traditional 
way. 

84.050. (Mr. Sly.) The suggestion that the head- 
master of the Government Madrasah should be placed 
in the superior service was made because it was an 
institution devoted to the education of a special com- 
munity. It was not only a concession to Muham- 
madan sentiment, but was necessary in the interests 
of the education of the Muhammadan community. 

84.051. (Mr. Chaubal.) An Indian inspector began 
work much later in life than a European inspector. 
An Indian inspector had to put in anything from 
ten to twenty years or even more before he actually 
became an inspector. It was not fair that tho work 
of a young energetic European should be compared 
with the work of an Indian who had put in so many 
as perhaps twenty years’ service. Even in such a 
comparison the Indian inspector came off well, as he 
believed. 

84.052. It was now necessary to have men of Euro- 
pean training for the chairs he had enumerated, as 
he thought that the training in India in respect of 
those subjects was not up to the level of what was 
available in England. It would be a good thing if the 
best men trained in the Universities here were sent 
to England to be trained there at tho State’s expense, 
and were then appointed as professors in the Indian 
colleges. He would prefer a man being sent to 
England for training, than to have a man brought 
out fresh from England, both in the interest of the 
country and in the interest of its education. 

84.053. In tho provincial service very few men rose 
above tho Rs. 400 grade. 

84.054. The men in the provincial service would not 
regard bringing in some more men into it from the 
subordinate service as any compensation for being 
deprived of the few higher posts in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service to which they now had a right. 

84.055. (Lord Ronaldshay.) By the higher posts, to 
which the provincial service now had a right, ho 
meant the two inspectorships and the five professor- 
ships now assigned to the provincial service, all of 
which would he put into the superior service if his 
scheme was adopted. 

84.056. (Mr. Grieve.) Young Europeans entering the 
Indian Educational Service were better off in status 
than Indian professors of experience in the provincial 
service, because tho former belonged to a higher 
service. The grievance was that tho provincial ser- 
vice had been organised as an inferior service, and 
was looked upon and quite openly treated as such, 
although the work done by the inspectors and pro- 
fessors in this service was in no sense inferior to the 
work done by similar officers in the Indian Service. 

84.057. (Mr. Kamcsimra Rao.) By the separation of 
the inspectorate and professoriate he meant that an 
inspector should not he made a professor at one time 
and an inspector at another, as had been done only 
too frequently in Madras. 

84.058. It would be desirable to send some assistant 
professors to England to enable them to he trained in 
western methods and western institutions for a year 
or two, so that they might be placed on a footing of 
equality with Europeans to serve as professors; and 
he would prefer men trained in that way to men 
chosen in England. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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UmIGh .NfuGuttHf ulatuuj to the Education Dcpart- 
m t/d, h* my a Memorandum rcyardiny the Vrur 
viut ml Ed unit tonal Service, Madras — Inspectiny 
Nhijf/ ami if yadmu.sfei .■>. 

-J .UAU inti'nluctoi y —l uphold the recommenda- 
uku'. <u the uit-mberh. or the Madras Provincial JEdu- 
« ntioiul ,St*r\ tee, made in their written statement*, 
that the existing distinction of Indian and Pro- 
vincial Educational Services should be abolished 
ana that m their stead there should be one common 
vuvit-o tor the higher officers of the department 
which may be designated the Madras Educational 
Service. In no branch of tho service should there 
have been m> little necessity for tho introduction of 
this invidious distinction and in no brunch of the 
■arc ico again bus that distinction been so keenly felt 
us ui the Inspectorate. 

\'2) inspectors of School'* arc tho Executive officers 
<»t the- department and their duties bring litem into 
i lose relations with other branches of public :-ci vice, 
with the district administrative officers anil Presidents 
oi Local Boards, with thv missionary and other private 
agencies engaged in the work of education and with 
tho public in gi ncrul. They are again itinerating 
officers and whether they stay at head-quartets or 
are touring out, they haie' to live in a manner suitable 
to their status in the service and to the place they 
hold ui the public esteem. Whether they arc inemh*r> 
of the Indian or Provincial Educational Service, their 
powers and duties nre the same; arid no circle i- ear- 
marked for an Inspector of this or of that service. 
Voder these circumstances tho safaris and allowances 
should also he the same. But they an* not; and the 
disparity in the salary is often so great as to give 
the Provincial {service Inspector a decidedly lower 
in tho eye of tho public. Instances have net 
been wanting of Provincial Service Inspectors draw- 
ing salaries even lower than tho personal allowance 
drawn by an Inspector of the Indian' Educational 
Service, Tho ritwation becomes keener and tho in- 
sidiousness of the distinction more pointed when the 
individual who thus suffers is an officer of experience 
in the department, with a reputation for efficiency 
ami respected by the public, and ho is made to drgw, 
nevertheless, a lower salary than a raw' recruit fresh 
arrived from England. Indeed tho rigid retention 
within tho ranks of tho Provincial Service of such 
distinguinhed members of it as Rao Bahadur C. 
Nagoji Rno and tho late Dr. Sathinnathan, tho in- 
adequate salnries paid to them and tho virtually lower 
status thus given to them than to their colleagues 
of the Indian Educational Service, have deterred 
many an Indian youth of bright parts and high 
nitrations from seeking employment in the Educa- 
tions! department of the Government Service. It is 
irtml: tmferlmmfe for the country that the best talents 
available in it for educational work should thus he 
kept out of it, 

* PW# paragraph* 8 1*022-9. 


(;jy 1 agree alro to the recommendation in ado in 
their joint memorandum by tho members e»f the- 
Madras Provincial Educational .Service that iluue 
should hi< two grade.; of Educational officer* — mu> 
higher and the other lower j but I differ from them 
to some extent in regard to the salaries and of 

officers to he included in each grade. Tho salary of 
grade J mnv be Jt:\ «j00— «>U (nnmiul) — and that 
of grade II*, fis. LY50 - -lM (annual)— Ks. GOG. In add.* 
(ioii, « number of personal allowance;; of Ks. J00 and. 
IN. 200 and not* exceeding CO per cent, of tho total 
strength of the cadre may be attached to grade 1, to . 
he earned — tho lower allowance after If) years of iota! 
servico in the department and the higher after 
20 year.-,. * •’ 

AJ) Inspectors of Schools. should be placed m grade l 
and all Assistant- f rr.pectors and Headmasters of 
Secondary Schools in grade Jl. 


(X.) Methods of recruitment.— The recruit- 
iniuit should ho partlv hv promotion from below and 
partly by select um fiurn' w'ilhont. The one measure 
IS m*ci«. «rv m the mtereds of efficiency, oh I city of. the - 
lower service, and tlio other for tho desirable intro- 
duct ion of fresh energy and advanced i-jiltur* 
u na If «*c ted by I hi* narrowing inlliiciices of an already - 
established order r»f thing 1 -. . , 

Ihshttl A.oLda/tl Inspectors . — Except mg two di-> • 
trick*, viz., Madras ami Nilgris, tho remaining L> 
dbtricte of tho Presidency have now each an Aslant . 

I tiM n* 0 tor and it* n time that Madras ion; with the 
development, now given to elementary education in ; 
that ci tv. ,‘honhi have one. There is also nn i 

tu ihts Inspector of European and Training ; bcliora 
Thirteen of these officers are now in the I rovincjai »* 
Educational Service, while the rest mv senior *- 
Assistant Inspector.*; but put in district charge am 
exercising tho same powers and duties ns the men i- 

tiie Provincial Service. It ri an arioinalour-.nrrang.- 
ment, introduced some v.*ars ago and ifjiwarrameo* 
far as 1 could sec, !>v any other considerations tiron 
those of economy. The duties of Assistant Inspe • 
aro important. Thoy are immediately, hi eharg- 
elementary education and are - advisers to J *. 
boards in tho administration of the elementary f.cno 
maintained hv them. Thoy are in a manner too a *.• 
trict representatives of tho Educational Dcparirn 
and come closely in contact . wilh 1 *"S . 

administrative officers. Their status, therefore. s» ' 
bo improved and their appointments Miould n 
brought under Grade H. They should he I J on _ ] 
mother-tongue is one or other -oi the ^oitth 1 • • 

languages and whose mode of life is such as to m * 
it easy for them to camp in village-' and , in ’ _,^/ r 
with 
of 

reserved for promotion from mo ranKfirnyv-,.-- , , 
Inspectors (in which cadre have now hern wc ■ 
Headmasters of Training .Schools and fhe * - 

assistants) and tho remaiinag oO per cant- hy sew . 
from outside. (In this connection I would rccom 
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that tho lowest grade of Sub-Assistant Inspectors, 
viz., the Its. 75 grade, may bo abolished and that the 
next higher grade, viz., the Rs. 100 grade, may bo 
fixed instead as the probationary grade.) None but 
Indian graduates in honours and under 30 years of 
ago should thus be selected. In other words the 
vacancies of Assistant Inspectors, as they occur, 
should be filled alternately by promotion and by 
selection. 


Headmasters . — There are now only five Government 
high, schools, including the one at Mercara, one of 
which again is intended for a special class of the 
community, viz., the Muhammadans. The appoint- 
ments should all be by selection in the manner recom- 
mended for Assistant Inspectors, the claims of senior 
assistants, who are graduates in honours and are 
already employed in Government schools, receiving a 
preferential consideration. Occasionally the appoint- 
ment may be given to a distinguished headmaster of 
a school under private management or under the 
management of the local hoards. 

Inspectors . — There are now eight circle Inspectors 
for the Presidency and with the addition of one more 
to this number, which has been recently sanctioned 
by the Secretary of State for India, there will be nine 
circles in all. This number is still insufficient; and 
there should he at least three more Inspectors pro- 
vided for, if the duties of this class of officers are to 
be satisfactorily discharged. 

I do not think it is a happy arrangement to combine 
in one and the same officer, as has been done, the 
duties of Inspector of European Schools and of the 
Inspector of Training Schools for Indians. The 
spheres of operations are so entirely different, requir- 
ing for efficiency, as they do, different kinds of 
experience and other different sets of conditions, that 
the growth of the administrative mind — so to speak- — 
in one direction cannot he but to the detriment of its 
growth in the other. The Inspector of the new ninth 
circle to he created is to be in charge — in addition to 
the Indian schools for hoys of South Canal* a — of all 
schools, Indian and European, in the Civil and Mili- 
tary station of Bangaloro and in Coorg. He may be 
relieved of South Canara and put instead in charge 
of all European schools in the Presidency. (It will be 
noted that the largest number of European schools are 
iu Bangalore and this station is proposed to" be made, 
by the opening of a training college for Europeans, 
the chief centre of educational activity for the 
domiciled community.) There may then be a separate 
Inspector for training schools and the dual control 
that is now exercised over these institutions by the 
special inspector and by the circle inspector may bo 
removed. This Inspector may also he special adviser 
to the Director in matters relating to school planning 
and equipment, organization and teaching. 

An Inspector of Indian Schools must, if he is to do 
Jus duties efficiently and to the good of the country 
(1) have had a liberal education himself and possess a 
University degree, (2) possess an intimate knowledge 
of the chief Indian language or languages taught in 
schools in his Circle, and (3) be well acquainted with 
the conditions prevailing, educational and other, m 
tho different classes of the Indian community. 


I would prefer a man of an all-round culture to a 
specialist. There is not much of specialization re- 
quired in elementary and secondary schools of which 
the Inspector has charge; nor is it desirable. 
Specialization should be largely reserved for the post- 
secondary course. . 

An Inspector of Schools should never be a faddist. 
Faddism may do well in individual schools if only as 
an experiment and to give tlic school a reputation o 
its own; hut in a. whole circle it should not be allowed 
to reign. Much harm has been done by the faddist a 
disregard of the claims of other branches of knowledge. 

The literature of a race reflects its genius and the 
lines on which it works its evolution. An acquaint- 
ance with that literature is, therefore necessary to 
all who are engaged in the work of educational 
improvement. But few Inspectors of Schools, other 
than Indian, have had such an acquaintance. 

If the material and moral progress of a country 
should be tho work of education, that education should 
be imparted in a form which will make it the most 
easily assimilable. In any scheme of liberal educa- 
tion therefore, whether elementary or secondary, the 


pupil’s mother-tongue ought to be the first language 
taught in schools. This is recognised in this Presi- 
dency only to a limited extent. At the elementary 
school, indeed, tho teaching is all, as it must be, in 
the pupil’s mother-tongue ; but in the secondary school 
ft is, in tho upper forms wholly, and in the lower 
forms mostly, through the medium of English; and 
the Indian languages are relegated to a comparatively 
unimportant place in the curriculum. Whatever cir- 
cumstances might have brought about this inadequate 
recognition of the pupil’s mother-tongue, it has helped 
non-Indian Inspectors to confine their attention mostly 
to the English work done in a secondary school, 
leaving to their assistants the inspection of the teach- 
ing of the Indian language and other subjects taught 
through the medium of that language. These In- 
spectors, indeed, with their ignorance of the Indian 
languages, seldom go below the fourth form, except 
perhaps to test the English teaching ; and when it is 
considered that there are only 21,519 boys in the 
upper secondary forms in the Presidenc3* against 
98,887 boys put together in all the forms and classes 
of secondary schools, it will he seen that the extent 
to which tho Inspectors directly come in contact 
with the secondary school-going population is approxi- 
mately only one-fifth of what it should he and that 
their own knowledge is extremely limited of about 
four-fifths of the work done in a secondary school, and 
particularly of that work which serves as the basis for 
the superstructure which they are in a position to 
test for themselves. 

So much for secondary education. As to elementary 
schools, where the teaching is all thr ough the medium 
of an Indian language, no Inspector, who is ignorant 
of that language, can have a first-hand knowledge of 
the work done therein. His inspection can be only 
that of the building, of the equipment, of the draw- 
ings and other work on the black-board and of the 
discipline maintained in the school. It cannot go 
farther ; and there can be no inspection of the teach- 
ing, to which the above mentioned requisites are only 
accessories, of the skilful appeal of mind to mind and 
of the intelligent response made to it. I had once to 
accompany a non-Indian Inspector on a visit to an 
elementary school- It was closed and I mentioned the 
circumstance to him. But ho said, “ Never mind. 
One native school boy is like another. Eet us have a 
look at tho building and go on.” He was right. 
Whether the school was open or closed, it was all the 
same to him and his visit was all the same to the 
school. And yet, it is to be remembered that it is 
elementary education which requires most develop- 
ment and to which the Inspector should give most of 
his attention. He is not the Inspector of only the 
upper departments of secondary schools. 

The work done in a training school for elementary 
teachers is again all in tlio Indian language of the 
locality; and I have often wondered how this work 
could be efficiently tested by an Inspector who did not 
possess a literary knowledge of that language. A 
criticism lesson or a model lesson^ is given; or a 
student under training is tested in regard to his 
teaching power ; but unless the Inspector has an inter- 
preter by his side or turns to his assistant for_ his 
opinion the chances are that the most loquacious 
teacher is passed for the most efficient. 

I have dwelt rather long upon this aspect of the 
question: hut it is a most important aspect which so 
far has not received adequate notice and considera- 
tion. Fancy a number of Inspectors in England, 
Frenchmen or other foreigners, with no knowledge 
worth the name of the English language, and yet put 
to inspect elemental* y schools and secondary schools, 
The position is nearly the same here in India— at any 
rate in the Madras Presidency. A good literacy 
knowledge of an Indian languago must, I repeat, he. 
among other things, a sine qua non, for an Inspector 
of Indian schools. Such a knowledge will bring in its 
wake an intimate knowledge of Indian conditions; 
and this combined knowledge will naturally develop in 
the Inspector sympathy and love for the people and 
thus prove a real power for doing good. It is doubt- 
ful, however, whether European Inspectors possessing 
these qualifications can be easily had. Our experiences 
so far only point to the difficulty of getting such men. 
On the other hand, it should be so easy to get Indian 
Inspectors satisfying all these conditions, if only we go 
the right way to find them. 
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Tho Public Service Commission of 18S6-S7 said: 
** It is generally agreed that the recruitment of 
Inspectors from 'Europe should bo considerably re- 
duced, inasmuch as local agency may he substituted 
for them without lass of efficiency.* * For reasons 
nlrendy given I would go farther and say that tho 
substitution of local agency will result m a great 
increase of efficiency. With this conviction of mm£ I 
would rccommond that 75 per cent, of tlio^ total 
number of Inspectors be Indians and that, in view of 
tlirt recruitment I have already suggested of Assists nfc 
Imprctors and Headmasters, they may bo men pro- 
moted from that class of officers. Tho remaining 
20 per cent, may be men recruited, including thoso 
leeruitcd to meet special cases* by direct nomination 
bv the Secretary of State for India. It is to bo noted 
that in spito of tho recommendation mnclc abovo by 
tho Public Service Commission and tho action taken 
in pursuance of it by tho Secretary of State for India 
and b> the Government of India who fixed tho pro- 
portion of Indian Inspectors at 50 per cent, of the 
total number, it has, nevertheless, gone down in 
Madras within recent years to 20 per cent. 

8-1.001. (H.) Systems of training and proPa- 
tlon. — Assistant Inspectors and Headmasters ►- — Fv^ry 
Assistant Inspector and every Headmaster appointed 
rm such hy promotion from the lower service, shoidd. 
have undergone a course of training in pedagogy. In 
the case of the rest, i.r.. of those appointed hy direct 
recruitment by local Government, ft year’s training 
at the Teachers’ College should be insisted upon*, aUu 
when that training is over, they should bo attached to 
the office of an Inspector of Schools for six months to 
learn their work and fit themselves for independent 
charge. 

I ns prefers, — The* Inspectors appointed by promotion 
from among Assistant Inspectors and Headmasters. 
<dimdd require no further training nr probation; hut 
before they became Inspectors, th rt *rr' -rnr.ir :t ‘'! 
men among them might have been 

grant of .special furlough allowances to travel to 
Europe and America and study the educational 
systems prevailing there. I would suggest travel afk* r 
some years' service so that the efificers may well ]•** 
posted beforehand in the conditions prevailing in 
India and have had sufficient experience of educa- 
tional work for comparative study. As a further 
incentive to such study, preference may he given k* 
these officers in the matter of personal allowances, 
other conditions being satisfied. 

As to Inspectors directly nominated by tho Secretary 
of State for India, the present system of training 


should suffice; but they should not he confirmed and 
put in independent charge until they have (!) observed - 
for nt least one term the work of the model fclmnl 
attached to tho Teachers' College, (2) toured either 
with the Director or a senior Inspector for another, 
half-year and seen schools nf different grades and. 
types, and (3) have passed a satisfactory literary test 
in a South Indian language. * ** 

S4,0G2. (m.) Conditionn of service.— I have ' 
nothing more to add under this head to what I hare 
already said in paragraph S 1,000, supra. 

S4,063. (IV.) Conditions of salary.— Please ;ee 
paragraph S4,059 (-3). 

An officer of grade II. may, during his period of 
training and probation, he paid a ‘moiety of the*, 
starting salary of that grade, i.r... Rs. *125 per 
mensem. 

Ji pTCsideimy aViowance oi Ms. 7/0 may ’no granted to 
officers of grade JI. resident in Madras", and of 
JRs. 100, to officers of grade I. 

An acting allowance of R*;. 100 for officers' nf 
grade II. acting in grade T. and of Ex. 50 for officers 
of tho subordinate rorvico acting in grade II. may be 
provided for. subject to tho provisions of 0713010*130, 
Civil Service Regulations. 

84,061. (V.) and (VI.) Conditions of leave and 
pension. — I accept tho recornmondaiinns made in 
paragraph $3.07*1 of tho joint memorandum of 
tho members of the Madras Provincial Educational 
Service. 

$1,005. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — Inspectors 
of School** have much to do with the members of, the 
Indian Civil Service in their capo. oily a** president* of 
local hoard*: and managers of schools maintained hy 
fhrwe hoards; and the attitude of the latter to the 
Educational Depart mont has generally been that, of 
defeience to on port advice and formal co-operation. 
This is generally in regard to school* which they have 
lo administer. II k to be wished that they take mere, 
active interest in tho spread and development of 
elementary education within their respective charges. 
Their infliienro K great- with the people, and it can bn 
exercised for good in the promotion of education in 
village*. 

It i- ako desirable that, in the matter of official 
precedence and similar privilege*. Tnr.prfii.ors a f‘ ‘ 
Schools should be placed on a footing of (‘quality with 
other heads of district ndminktralion. 
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St, 066. t Chairman .} Witness had betm an inspector 
for nine years, im*l tiding a break of nearly two y<*itr»« 
when he acted as Deputy Director of Public Instruc- 
tion and another break of more than a year when 
ho was Personal Assistant to tho Director. He had 
thirty-five years' service. 

84,067. At the head of the inspecting organization 
there was the inspector of a circle, arid under Ii»m 
were the assistants and sub-assistant*:. There were 
no additional inspectors in Madrn*. 

$4,068, Owing to the amount of work ho hail to do, 
and his ignorance of tho vernacular language, an 
inspector, who hnd the last-mentioned disadvantage. 
Usually had to confine his inspection to the upper 
forms of secondary schools. He left to his sub- 
ordinates the inspection of both the lower forms nud 
tho preparatory* classes of the feeondnry schools, and 
tho elementary schools. The infraction in tin* lower 
farms of tho secondary fchooh . and in all tho elemen- 
tary schools, was given in the vernacular, and the 
European inspector, who was ignorant of the ver- 
nacular. wa& not in n position to see matters fur 
himself. Witness hod been the headmaster succes- 
sively of two high schools for a period of nearly 
twelve years, and had also been an assistant inspector 
of schools. In both these capacities he had come 
aerms European inspectors, amongst them being men 
who had grown grey in the service, who were unable 
to test work done in the vernaculars. Ho canid only 
rrvoUect one officer who had adequate linguistic 
capacity. ° 


S 1,069. Tin* in addition to inspecting high . 

M*hnob», in*, pec ted the lower forms of secondary * • 
*rhook, and the preparatory eln**M*s of secondary 
*•• ‘bools, and ako a very large number of elemen- 
tary rehook. There were forty secondary schools in 
his cirrle, and twenty-one* private schools, Lf schools 
of the purely indigenous type*. The forty fcromk ry. 
*'c!io<»!s were not- all teaching up to the same standard; 
twenty-two were high rrhook. going up to the 
mafricnhilioTi. or school final, .standard. The rest 
were incomplete secondary schools working up to tho 
third or a lower form. The medium of instruction 
in the high schools was Englkh. The twenty-one 
private /ebook wen* mostly unaided institutions. 

#>1.070. There should h** one im pact or for European 
school.*, and a separate inspector for Indian training 
■>\h}mby . as Vne f)noYiTicaVions required lor Vue Yw» 
offices weie entirely di/fore»#. Thk* suggestion, if . 
carried out, wouhl mean a considerable change in 
the prevent organisation. 

$1,071. Ho desired the abolition of tho dower grade 
of f»id»-;isvistant inspector in order to make the ser- 
vice more attractive. He would absorb this grade- 
into the one above it, 

$1,072. Hr* desired to reconstitute the two present 
services into one superior service with two classes. 
All headmasters of high schools, and a ssktant/ inspec- 
tors, should be placed in class IT. of the superior 
service, and in the -subordinate service should be put*.' 
the senior’ assistants in the high schools, all the mib- 
assistant inspectors, the’* headmasters and assistants * 
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in elementary training schools, and the headmasters 
of incomplete secondary schools. The subordinate ser- 
vice so constituted would he the recruiting ground for 
50 per cent, of the appointments in class II. of the 
superior service. 

84.073. An officer should occupy the position of 
headmaster for five years before being made an inspec- 
tor, if the efficiency of the school was not to be 
impaired. 

84.074. It was a reasonable contention that an officer 
serving away from his own country should be paid 
more than an officer serving in his own. country, hut 
the status would never be the same if the salary was 
different. The lower the salary, the lower in the eyes 
of the public was the status. To get over this, officers 
recruited in Europe might he given a foreign service 
allowance, but this should he personal and not be 
attached to particular posts. 

84.075. The girls' schools in his circle were under 
the entire charge of the inspectresses. 

84.076. He had a Muhammadan sub-assistant 
inspector to assist him in the inspection of Muham- 
madan schools, and there was a Muhammadan super- 
visor under the sub-assistant inspector. The 
Muhammadan secondary schools were inspected by 
the witness with the help of the sub-assistant 
inspector. There were only two Muhammadan 
secondary schools in his circle, and lie did not find 
any objection was taken to those schools not being 
inspected by Muhammadans. 

• 84,077. {'Lord Ronaldshay.) His reason for wanting 
to send assistant inspectors to Europe before they 
became inspectors was to broaden their outlook. 
Such men would benefit more by going to Europe 
after they had been serving in India for some years, 
than if they went as students to a European Univer- 
sity in the first instance. During their time in 
England such men should visit training and model 
schools, and any other institutions which were con- 
sidered worthy of notice, and should take notes. They 
would then see for themselves which subjects could 
best be introduced into India, and which could most 
readily be assimilated. He would like to see h tour 
of inspection arranged with the help of the India 
Office. 

84.078. (Sir Theodore M orison .) English was the 
medium of instruction in the upper forms of Muham- 
madan secondary schools, and Urdu in the lower 
forms and preparatory classes. 

84.079. The witness’s knowledge of Urdu was very 
limited, and he had often wished that it was greater, 
so that he could do more efficient work. His position 
was very much the same as an Englishman’s, in so 
far as the inspection of Muhammadan schools was 
concerned, but he had a colloquial knowledge of Urdu, 
and knew, he thought, Muhammadan conditions more 
intimately than any Englishman. 

84.080. There were thirty training schools in the 
presidency excluding the Teachers’ College, Saidapet. 
There was at least one for each district, which trained 
elementary teachers for the elementary schools. From 
forty to sixty students were trained every year at 
each school. Each district absorbed that number each 
year, and the output was still insufficient. All the 
students trained in the teaching schools entered the 
teaching profession. They received stipends from 
Government, while under training, and it was left 
to the management to supplement, or not, that stipend 
with a salary. The stipend was from Rs. 7 to Us. 10 
per month, besides grain compensation allowance. 
No fees were charged. 

84.081. {Mr, Ghaubdl.) The provincial service, as it 
existed at present, was very far from being a con- 
tented service. There had been discontent ever since 
the service was formed in 1896. He did not know 
whether the witness, who had said that the discontent 
was not heard of until the Commission was appointed, 
had made any enquiries into the matter. At all 
events, the statement was not accurate. There was 
discontent with regard to the salaries themselves, and 
also with regard to tlie status. 

84.082. The employment, in larger numbers, of 
Indian inspectors would not affect the tone of 
western education, which it was the object of Govern- 
ment to keep up, because an Indian, who had himself 
received a western education, was as well fitted as 


an Englishman to introduce all that the Government 
contemplated. 

84.083. It would not be possible for anybody to intro- 
duce innovations into the education of the country 
without the sanction of the director of public 
instruction. 

84.084. {Mr. Madge.) On account nf its compara- 
tively unattractive nature, the right class of Indian 
did not generally care to enter the teaching profession. 
With a few exceptions here and there, it was only 
third and fourth rate Indians who, up to the present, 
had joined the educational service. That was, indeed, 
an admission of inefficiency on the part of the present 
educational service. It was on the whole undoubtedly 
an inefficient service; but it could be made more 
efficient. 

84.085. The best time for a man to go to Europe 
would be after about five or six years’ service in India. 
By going early in life a man lost touch with his own 
country, and therefore it was better for him, in tlie 
interests of the country, to go later. Ho would then 
also be in a better position for comparative study. 

84.086. He would give instruction in the mother 
tongue up to the sixth form Subjects might be much 
more easily learnt and assimilated if they were pre- 
sented to the pupils in their own language. In tlie 
earlier stages a student thought in the mother tongue, 
and then interpreted it. 

84.087. There had been little production of original 
literature in the mother tongue on account of the 
neglect of the study of the vernaculars. 

84.088. Men entered the provincial service on a 
lower salary than men got in tlie Revenue Depart- 
ment. The lowest salary in the latter service was 
Rs. 250, whereas in the educational service it was 
Rs. 200. 

84.089. He would keep the professoriato and the 
inspectorate separate, as far as possible. They might 
be on tho same cadre, but there should be as few 
transfers as possible. 

84.090. The provincial service was greatly under- 
staffed. 

84.091. (Mr. Ahdur Rahim.) The present provincial 
service was capable of considerable improvement. 
That was what lie meant when he said it was in- 
efficient. 

54.092. There was provision for teaching Persian 
by a inunshi in the Presidency College, but there was 
no adequate provision for teaching Arabic. In a 
number of secondary schools in his circle there were 
munshis appointed for the teaching of Persian, Arabic 
and Urdu, but they were not a satisfactory class of 
men. 

84.093. The present staff of Muhammadan inspectors 
was not adequate. 

84.094. There was a demand on the part of Muham- 
madans in the Madras Presidency that the Principal 
of the Madrasa-i-Azam in Madras should be an officer 
of the Indian Educational service, and not of the 
Provincial service. If, under the witness’s scheme, 
that officer was put into class II., that ought to meet 
the difficulty. The Madrasa-i-Azam was capable of 
great improvement. 

84.095. There was a demand in tlie service generally 
for a presidency allowance. 

84.096. {Sir Valentine Chirol.) He would not agree 
with the witness who had said that an Indian serving 
in a province other than his own, could make quite 
as good a claim for compensation as a European 
serving out of his own country. 

84.097. Tho salaries of officers of the Provincial 
Service were too small in themselves, as well as in 
comparison with those paid to officers in the Indian 
Educational Service. 

84.098. _ His opinion with regard to the lowness of 
the salaries in India would not be modified by the 
knowledge that in Japan the salaries paid were con- 
siderably lower. Salaries could only he judged rela- 
tively to other salaries in the same country. 

84.099. He. would not be prepared to say that India 
was so far advanced at the present time that she 
could dispense entirely with European assistance for 
educational purposes. Nevertheless, Indians in India 
did consider that there was something derogatorv 
in receiving a lower scale of salary than the Euro- 
peans who served alongside of them. They did the 
same kind of work, and they had suffered a good 
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deal in the public estimation by the different' rAtes 
of pay. There was also the fact that in otlior depart- 
ments, finch differences did not obtain to the sfimc 
extent. _ , 

Sl.100. (Sir Murray JIammick.) Ho did not a$greo 
with the opinion expressed by educational officers 
that, with the present salaries, it was quite possible 
to attract the 1>est men to the Educational Depart- 
ment. 

KMOl. He had never been to England, so lie was 
quite ignorant of the conditions of recruitment for 
the odu rational service, except from what ho had 
read in connected papers. He had known people 
of a very good type, who had come out to India on 
salaries of Rs. f>00 rising to Rk. 1,000 with personal 
allowances. 

S4J02. Ho did not think that certain areas in 
the Madras Presidency should bo under Indians, and 
other areas under Europeans. The European in* 
specter ivas not mure likely to look to certain parts 
of his duty as being very important, while an Indian 
inspector was perhaps more likely to look to other 
parts ns being more vital. Ho desired European in- 
spectors for special purposes. For instance, an inspec- 
tor of European Schools must necessarily be n Euro- 
jienn The inspectors of Indian training schools -and 
technical schools should also be Europeans, provided 
thev had the necessary linguistic qualifications. He 
would put the inspection of all other schools under 
Indian*-. He did not agree with tho view expressed 
hv the Education Committee of 1892 that the masbT- 
shq is of schools should be filled by Indians, but fhal 
they should he supervised by European inspector*. 

W4.103. He adhered to tlio statement that ir* his 
experience he had only com© across one inspector of 
schools, who knew the vernaculars sufficient! \ well 
to examine an elementary school properly, 1; HAS 


necessary that ©very inspector of elementary, schools ' 
should have not only a fair colloquial knowledge '• 
of tho language, but nho a sound knowledge of the 
literature of that language. An inspector should hate "■ 
an efficient knowledge of Tamil literature, and- the 
Tamil language before he inspected , an elementary 
school of Tamil boys, 

84.104, (Mr. (jnrre..) He had no objection to hwir,«‘ ", 

bets of the domiciled community Incoming district * 
assistant inspectors, provided they possesml a good • 
knowledge of tho vernaculars. * Menders of ..Ike 
domiciled community had done, and were doim% 
useful work in tho Provincial Service, B * *' 

84.105. One of tho function®! of an inspector tra» 
to satisfy himself that the constitution of iho manag- 
ing body of a secondary sellout, and I to financial 
position, won* sound ; ami tliai tho staff, its qualffi. 
cation* and number*. and the general tone nf the 
school were Mist aide. Xn knowledge of the vernacular 
was ner;t*j-*ary to dir charge any of tb<v:t> duties. Tic 
held. however, that* teaching and organisation were 
the mod. important matters which an inspector hrui 
to see to, and for that work a knowledge of the 
vernacular was essential. 

Si . 1 00- Tn a circle which was bilingual nn Indian 
inspector need not hr* out of touch with a large, 
portion of the leaching, as gcnei ally In* was conversant 
with innre than one vernacular. The sort of cr>M,r»- 
quial knowledge possessed by an Indian ivas again 
quite different from that pm*r»«ed by* a European. , 

SI JOT. (Mr. KnuiCtirnrit 2(tta.'\ In any schema of 
education, the vernacular should be tho first langsiftgo 
taught in llio secondary course. . 

St .108. Indians were attracted to other services* 
because tho salaries and prospecK wore better. 

8t,10R. The tola) immk*r of Government secondary 
schools in the presidency wi«* four. 


(Tim witne^ withdrew.) 
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IFriHrn Statement relating in the E tiura /,*?•?; 

Dcpai tint' nt. 

84,110. Preii mi nu r y Ifr marks Before dealing with 

tho subject of the Educational Service under the 
various headings £iven, 1 desire to olfer rti the out- 
set a few preliminary remarks explanatory of my 
views in regard to that- service. The iiiom serious 
grievance which Indians suffer from in the Jvliira- 
tional Service is due to its hit tt rent :wt into the 
Imperial and the Provincial branches the former 
almost exclusively manned by European.-; (I under- 
stand that two Indians of European reputation «w 
now included in that close service) and the Jaf ter 
recruited in India mainly from the graduate^ of the 
Indian X T mr<? rsitiys. As a consequence of this practi- 
cally racial division of the Hduealioiml .Service into 
two services, tho European, who h engaged in thv 
.ywiBo kind of work as is dour* by hi-. Indian col league 
in n college, starts and ends his career with higher 
emoluments and higher honour and statu'. than is 
allowed to tho Indian who has to plod hv; wav through 
from very small beginnings to a salary which after a 
period of 30 years nnd more is not very much higher 
than the starting pay of what I would call the Euro- 
pean Service. Even at the end of a full and approved 
or oven distinguished service of over 30 year.*, tho 
Indian, who has attained the highest position fn the* 
Provincial Service, is looked upon :i<. one whoso stilus 
is lower than that of the latent recruit, to the Indian 
Educational Service. Tin's state of affairs deters w»n y 
an Indian of ability, culture nnd character from 
reeking employment in tho Educational Department: 
and those who through love of learning nnd scholarly 
hnbUij, enter the service become nervejes*; nnd 
dispirited in consequence of the worse than indifferent 
treatment- which this «.ystern metes out- to them. 
Speaking of this Presidency, f know that some ynen 
of the highest intellect nnd capacity entered the 
Educational Service, when its division into the 
Imperial and the Yror tncial branches had not been 
carried out. It is not now half so popular as it used 
to be. Tfc may be said that better prospects of pre- 
ferment in other walks of life have led mnnv of our 
capable young men to enter other professfons and 


Avvmi Avarpnl. n..\., ' 

service ©Jr ©where, This, no doubt, partly . 
ftcemim*. for the disfavour with which the Educational 
Service in looked upon. But it is common knowledge 
that many of our brilliant young men have bren 
avoiding ‘the EdwH fonttl Service because of the 
colour bur in it and because also of the very inade- 
quate rein u Herat ion and recognil ion which it 'offers. 
The Indian graduate has come to feel that the 
Educational Service i« the least hopeful and the lead , 
remunerative of the callings that are open to him. ** 
Instead of regarding himself as one who has the. high 
privilege of bung called upon to do the noble* t work 
which can fall t-o the lot of any man, the* Indian 
educator bar rim; brilliant exceptions has been forced 
to reach the conclusion that teaching should , hr* 
re.-orted to as a profession only when no other voca- 
tion iri life happens to he avail able. This Jp not ns 
it should be; nttd undoubtedly it is traceable to the 
unjustifiable division of tho Government Educational 
Service into the Imperial nnd tho Provincial brnnr.w?. ' 

One other disqwilifi cation which the Indian.*: in the 
Service labour under is attributable to the compara- 
tively Imv scale of pay which is current therein. 
IVliereas Graduate'- who enter other departments m 
the Provincial Public Service such as the Indicia!, 
the "Revenue, etc., start generally on a monthly salary 
of J?s\ 20f> or Its. 1M0. appointments are rarely made 
direct into Hie Provincial Service in -the Education ; 
Department, amt the M.A.. nnd D.T. in most eas*^ 
begin life ns a member of the Educational Department 
of Hie State on Rr„ 7a a month anti seldom govs up 
high enough to earn Rs. 2.“() a month. Thin JP 
hitely unjustifiable and cannot he considered- to 1*° 
conducive to the advantage of the State or of the ■ 
people. " 

Tbe*?e two factors, therefore, the bifurcation of the . 
Service into the Imperial and the Provincial branches^' 
and the very inadequate starting pay are responsible 
for educational appointments being so unwillingly \ 
sought after by worthy and capable voung men. 
fhf-e two evils ought to be remedied, if any per- 
manent improvement is to be effected in the personnel 
o| the service, and the honourahloness of the calling 
of education is to bo established mi a secure basis*. *' 
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I shall now proceed to deal seriatim with the various 
points on which I have been asked to give my views. 

84,111. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — I would 
divide the Higher Educational Service into two 
classes ; (a) The Subordinate Class, ( b ) The Superior 
Class. 

In (a) 1 would include — 

1. All headmasters of High Schools and their 

senior assistants. 

2. All Lecturers and Assistant Professors in the 

Arts Colleges. 

3 All Assistant Inspectors of Schools. 

4. A proportion not exceeding 50 per cent, of 

Professors in First Grade Colleges, not 
teaching for the Honour’s Course. 

5. The Superintendent of the School of Arts. 

6. The Headmaster of the Madras-i-Azam, 

Madras. 

7. The Vice-Principal, Teachers College. 

8. All Assistant Professors of the Engineering 

College. 

9. All Assistant Professors in the Medical College. 

In ( b ) The Superior Service will consist of— - 

1. The Deputy Director of Public Instruction. 

2. The Principals of the First Grade Colleges. 

3. The Principal of the Teachers College. 

4. All the Professors in the Arts Colleges, teaching 

for the Honour’s Course, and a proportion 
not exceeding 50 per cent, of the Pro- 
fessors in the First Grade Colleges not 
teaching for the Honour’s Course. 

5. All Inspectors of Schools. 

6. The Principal, Mangalore College. 

7. The Personal Assistant to the Director of 

Public Instruction. 

8. The Principal of the Law College. 

9. The Principal of the Engineering College. 

10. The Principal of the Medical College. 

11 . The Professors in the Law College. 

12. The Professors in the Engineering College. 

13. The Professors in the Medical College. 

The Subordinate Class in tlie Higher Educational 
Service should be recruited from those who have passed 
the M.A. Degree Examination of the Madras Univer- 
sity, or have passed the Houours 13 .A. Degree Exami- 
nation. In exceptional cases, as when by promotion a 
Sub-Assistant Inspector becomes an Assistant Inspec- 
tor, the Pass B.A. Degree may be held to be enough. 
The first appointments should be on probation on a 
salarj r of Rs. 150 a month for two years ; if found 
worthy at the end of that term of probation, they 
should be made to start on a pay of Rs. 250, the 
maximum pay of the service going up to Rs. 800 a 
month. I shall suggest later on a slight modifica- 
tion in respect of tlie recruitment of the Assistant 
Inspectors of Schools. There should be a time-scale 
in relation to pay, and promotion should not depend 
upon the death or the retirement of seniors : 

The Superior Class in the Higher Educational 
Service should be recruited in three ways: — 

(a) One-tbird by promotion from the Subordinate 
Class. 

(b) One-tbird by direct recruitment in England. 

(c) One-third by direct recruitment in India. 

As regards the third who are to get in by promotion 
from the Subordinate Class, it need hardly be re- 
marked that selection should not depend exclusively 
upon seniority ; approved good work, evidence of real 
scholarship and capacity for original research and 
criticism should be the guiding factors in regard to 
the elevation of the members of the Subordinate Class 
to the Superior Class. 

Direct recruitment in England will be in the bands 
of the Secretary of State; but it 'is permissible to 
suggest that his selections should be made on the 
advice of a board of half a dozen gentlemen selected 
from among the Professors of the principal Univer- 
sities in England and Scotland. 

Tlie patronage relating to direct recruitment in 
India should be very carefully exercised without giving 
scope to undersirable aversions or unhappy predilec- 
tions, and taking suitable merit alone to be the 
most appropriate recommendation. One class of men 
from whom the selection may be made are such 
Indian Graduates as have gained distinction in 
English or other European Universities. Another 
class from which India m may be recruited has to 


be created anew, I recommend that year after year 
two or three distinguished graduates of the University 
should be given Fellowships tenable for three years, 
and that they should be asked to sta}’ during the 
period in a European University and conduct original 
work of some kind, or be attached there to special 
Professors, as in some of the German Universities, to 
4 4 devil ” for those Professors. A third class may be 
found in the ranks of those who have distinguished 
themselves by continued study and original work or 
have served well and ably in aided Institutions in 
India. There are indeed many very capable men 
engaged in doing teaching work in aided institutions 
and it would conduce to the encouragement of their 
good work and also to the efficiency of the Government 
Educational Service, if they are also on suitable 
occasions allowed to enter Government Service. In 
this last instance, the age of recruitment has naturally 
to be higher than in the case of Professors recruited 
from England. I would fix the maximum age limit 
at 35. 

Every member of the Superior Service should be 
given Rs. 500 during the period of probation. After 
the period of probation is satisfactory gone through, 
the starting pay should be Rs. 600. Promotion in 
pay should be in accordance with a time scale. In 
the case of those who are directly recruited either 
in England or in India, the probation should be for 
a year. Those thus recruited should pass an exami- 
nation in one of the Vernaculars of the Presidency, 
before they are confirmed. 

I wish to make here a few observations as regards 
the relation inter-se between the Professorial and 
Inspectorial branches of the Service. The work of 
teaching has suffered considerably by the Inspector of 
to-day being made the Professor of to-morrow and 
vice versa : Professors have also been often taken away 
from their special field of work, in which they had 
laboured long and well, to begin -work afresh in a 
new field in an experimental sort of way. Confining 
myself to the case of the Inspectorate, I would sug- 
gest that a fair proportion of Assistant Inspectors 
should be selected from those who have gained ex- 
perience as headmasters of High ^Schools. A know- 
ledge of the control, supervision and management of 
a school, and of the way in which actual teaching 
work should he done therein is a necessary requisite 
for a good Inspector. Another proportion should be 
selected from the ranks of the Sub- Assistant In- 
spectors. Some with the needed qualifications may 
be appointed directly as Assistant Inspectors. But 
he who is finally selected to do Inspection duty, 
should not be asked to change his line and take up 
teaching work. My . suggestion is that the M.A. or 
the B.A. who is chosen for service in the Educational 
Department must on recruitment be alternately 
employed to do Inspection work for three years and 
teaching work for three years ; and at the end of 
these six years, the Government, on the report of 
the Superior Officers, should finally appoint him to 
one of the two branches. There should be no shifting 
from branch to branch after this. This suggestion of 
mine applies with particular force to Inspectors. In 
passing, I desire to point out that there has been 
an unexplained retrogression in the proportion of 
Indians to Europeans in tlie higher Inspectorial 
service. The recommendations of the Education Com- 
mission in regard to this proportion have been en- 
tirely ignored in recent years ; and my endeavours to 
find out tl^p reasons for this retrograde step have 
elicited the very unsatisfactory answer that it has 
been found expedient to encourage this retrogressive 
state of affairs. Indians by their knowledge of the 
country and of its Vernaculars are better fitted to 
control and supervise Indian schools in India ; and 
their proportion among Inspectors should therefore 
be in the inverse ratio of what it is to-day in Madras. 

The Law College . — I now deal with the special pro- 
fessional colleges: — As regards the Law College, the 
Principalship should be open to both Europeans and 
Indians alike and to barristers as well as vakils. The 
curriculum of studies for ,the B.L. Degree Examina- 
tion comprises many subjects which are peculiar to 
Indian law and Jurisprudence; and the practice of 
indenting upon the services of an English Barrister 
having no previous Indian experience to fill the office 
ought to be given up. I would go the length of 
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saving that noWy should bo tbo Principal of - thb . 
Law College who has had no experience of work in 
the Indian Courts* There must bo two Professors with 
a starting pay of Us. 500 each to bo recruited from , 
the bar; thoy should bo included in tbo cadre of 
Subordinate Judges and liavo their promotion regu- 
kited in accordance with that service. The Principal 
and the Professors should be full time men, confining 
their attention to College work. There must be at 
least 4 assistant professors who will bo selected from 
the practitioners of the High Court. Thoy will not 
be full time men, nor will be included in the service. 

I am of opinion that tbo Law College should not bo 
under the control of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. The system which obtains in Calcutta should bo 
adopted. 

The Civil Engineering College . — The first observa- 
tion that I wish to make is that the Institution 
should bo under the control of the Chief Engineer 
or of the Director of Industries and not of the 
Director of Public Instruction. The Medical College 
is under the supervision of the Surgeon-General and 
not under the bend of the Educational Department. 
The same reasons hold good in the case of the Engi- 
neering College. 

The Principal of the College should bo of the same 
rank as a Superintending Engineer and ho should 
have the same pay and prospects and be recruited 
generally from the Department. 

There should bo five Professors in the Superior 
Service- (a) For Mechanical E~rv*~ r~rir~ • Fn~ 

Civil Engineering; (c) For I!' ■: i .:il llr -i 

<ii) For Good coy and (e) 1 A ::.i i :t: \:v. .*5 

present Architecture is not taught as a subject and 
having regard to the extensive building operations 
carried on by the Department of Public Works, it 
seems necessary that there should bo a separate 
Professor to tench that subject ; Geodecy, I under- 
stand, is not taught by a specnlist: from my ex- 
perience of the Survey operations in this Presidency 
and from the admission made by Government on a 
recent occasion of serious and grave mistake in 
surveying, it sooms absolutely necessary that this sub- 
ject should bo taught by a specialist; Sanitary Engi- 
neering also should be taught as a special subject, 
but it may not be necessary to have a separate Pro- 
fessor for that subject. All these five professor.- 
should belong to the Superior service; I would 
suggest that generally speaking these professors 
should tako rank With Executive Engineers, and may 
bo recruited from that class. With regard to 
Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, and 
Geodecy, I am of opinion that persons who have Jmd 
training the West and who have had experience of 
manufactories and workshops should be selected. The 
pay in the case of these officers may be higher than 
what is paid ordinarily to the member.s of the 
Superior service. 

In the Subordinate service there will be 5 In- 
structors or Assistant Professors who will take rank 
with Assistant Engineers. There will be one In- 
structor in each of the subjects taught by the pro- 
fessor. Thoy should ordinarily bo recruited from 
the B.E.V of the College nnd in special eases from 
other parts of India or from England, 1 am strongly 
of opinion that Mechanical Engineering. Electrical 
Engineering, and Architechture should be taught to 
the Upper Subordinates also. They require there 
instructions whon employed under Government and 
they will sooner than B.E.’s in these subjects seeuro 
employment under private agencies. 

Thar© should bo Assistant Instructors in all these 
subjects who will start with a pay of at least Tts. 100 

and who will be recruited ordinarily from passed 

* * 

I may in conclusion state that there is hardlv anv 
neceyuty for there being two classes below th“ ‘Engi- 
neering cW The Upper Subordinate and the 
Ixrwer Subordinate classes should be amalgamated 

T ' r0 "'-f that the drnftsmoS-s class 

should bo resuscitated. * 

The MttTieal Col irye . — The recruitment of this Col- 
KrraUr difficnltiM than the other InirtL 
tetum*. There are about 10 professors: ordinarilv 
«i» senior professor is the Principal of the ofuege. 




A good many 'of tbo professors dini-o' 
heads of . Special Medical Institutions irif'tk#r< * 
denoy Town; / ns tho. Maternity Hospital, Onhlhalifijol'^ 
Hospital; the Lunatic Asylum, etc., and they draw*'** 
special allowances -for lecturing in the College. Th e ‘ * 
professional department is at present a close , service ; 
manned only by I. M.S. officers. In regard to at least 
6 of tho professorships I would strongly suggest that 
Indians should bd appointed. The subjects f have in * 
mind are Hygiene, Medical Jurisprudence; Physics* : 
and Chemistry, Anatomy and Biology. These pro- •.,* 
fessors should bo drawn from those who have taken ■ 
tho AI.B.C.M. degree of the College and should be 
in the Superior branch of tho Educational Service. . 

The Assistant Professors should bo elected from 
thoso who have passed out of tho College and tier 
should belong to the Subordinate Service, liberty 
being given to thorn to have private practice. The 
present arrangement by which they are included' in 
the cadre of Assistant Surgeons will not remitted to ■ 
any research work being done by them, as they may 
be shifted from their place at any time. This ; 

tion indirectly touches to aorno extent tho largo ques- 
tion relating to tho bifurcation of the services into, 
the army medical and civil medical info which I do ' 
not outer. . 

I have dealt with Hie question of recruitment;, 
rather fully, as that goes to I bo root of the complaints 
which Indians have against tho present organisation 
of tho Educational Service. I shall now proceed to '• 
make my observation on tho other points.' 

84,112. (II.) System of training and probation^— 

I have assumed in dealing with tbo first question that * 
every one of the Indian recruits to the Educations! 
Service should have pa**ecJ the L.T. Degree Examina- 
tion. I have also stated what I he probationary 
period should be in certain cases. I have not touched 
upon the nature of the training which an Assistant 
Professor or a Prom* -or should have undergone prior 
to selection, ft in true that the Training College in 
Saidapet Is an Institution which has done good work, '< 
But a Profe^or is not to he j elected ns such because 
Jio is capable of enforcing discipline, and because he 
has learnt tbo made of imparting instruction in High 
School, in special subjects. Every professor or assis- 
tant professor whatever may he th© subject bo rnny . 
be railed upon to teach should possess a knowledge of 
tho history of tbo world in genet al and of India in 
particular; he should know the nature of the forces 
that help on and retard civilisation, arid should be, 
a person of high and unimpeachable character. In 
flu* Teach nr V College lectures should be delivered on 
ibe history of civilisation, on comparative religion, 
on the science of politic.*, and on the early jnedieywl . 
and modern history of India with special reference to 
the change*; in the moral and material condition of 
the people which the Briririt rule has brought abrmt- , 

A professor is not to be a mere automaton*! delivering 
his cla«ej lectures regularly with perfect mechanical 
precision. Ho should b© 111* centre of good influences 
and heroine a true guide capable of moulding and 
directing well the pupil's future career. t To be able - 
to fulfil this higher function of Ms calling in on 
adequate manner, he requires tho training 1 hava 
referred to; and under tbo influence of such training 
he will certainly acquire the power to command 
respect and to enforce goodness. 

&U13. (III.) Condition*; of service.— I have to a 
certain extent alreadv anticipated what T have to say. 
under this head. To both tin* rinses of the higher per- *, 
vice, the appointments should he made from M.A. f s f , 
and honours graduates, fhere being, however, an 
exception made in the Subordinate Class in the case 
of Assistant- Inspectors. The ordinary ago limit 
‘■hould be 30 yen ns for first entrance; and in tbo ca*© 
of direct recruitment in India as also in tbo case 
of Assistant Inspectors recruited from tho staff of 
aided Institutions, this limit may be extended to 
35 years. I flu geest that in nil cases there dioiiWw! 
a year's training. Tho ordinary period of probation . 
should bo one year in tbo ease of now men whether 
employed in the Subordinate or tho Superior Class, 
of tbo Higher Service. Candidates for nppointinent . 
in the Educational Service should be British subjects 
or subjects of Native States in alliance with the 
Government of His Imperial Majesty in India. ' * 
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84.114. (IV,) Conditions of salary. — This has been 
partially dealt ivith already. There should be no dis- 
tinction in the conditions of salary between Euro- 
peans and Indians belonging to the same class of the 
Educational Service. They should all start on the 
same pay and have the same chances of promotion, 
so long as they belong to the same class of the Ser- 
vice. It is the way of the world not excepting the 
world of students — to show greater respect to the 
man with the higher pay; and unjustifiable difference 
in pay is sure to militate against the respect which 
is due to the teacher as teacher, and will create in 
him such discontent as will assuredly stand in the 
way of good work being done by him with real, 
earnestness and enthusiasm. 

84.115. (V.) and (VI.) Conditions of leave and 
pension. — I do not propose to offei' any detailed sug- 
gestions on these points. One of the most potent 
causes which give rise to the death of Indians, while 
they are still in service, is the want of proper leave 
conditions; while an European can, during the period 
of his good service, take six years furlough, an Indian 
can take furlough only for two years. This great 
inequality should not be allowed to exist. The modern 
conditions of life and work do not tell different^* on 
Indian and European in India. They are quite as 
trying to the Indian as to the European. An Indian 
should in any case be entitled to have at least four 
years’ leave. Iam informed that the terms on which 
leave on private affairs can be granted are so unsatis- 
factory that Indians are very largely unable to avail 
themselves of it. This special kind of leave, it has 
been suggested to me, should he abolished. 

As regards leave allowance, I would suggest that ii 
should be half the pay drawn at the time of the leave 
and not half of the average salary as at present 
all o-wed. 

As regards pension, I would suggest that, in the 
case of people drafted from aided Institutions, their 
previous service in such institutions should also count 
for pension. I would reduce the qualifying period for 
pension from 30 to 25 years. 

84.116. (VII.) Limitation as regards the employ- 
ment of Indians, &c. — 1 have dealt with this ques- 
tion in the prefatory remarks that I have made (para- 
graph 84,110). That the division of tho service into 
the Imperial and the Provincial sections has rendered 
the service unattractive to Indians, few will deny. 
The feeling that in this service the Indians are re- 
garded as persons belonging to an inferior class what- 
ever their qualifications maj" be, and that there is a 
colour bar in regard to prospects of promotion and 
preferment has kept back many willing and able men 
from entering the service. Further, among those that 
have got into the service there is deep discontent and 
no genuine enthusiasm. 

84.117. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services.— I think 
that the educational officer should take rank imme- 
diately after the Collector and District Judge, thus 
getting over every officer of an equal grade in the 
other services. Speaking from the point of view of 
an Indian, I have no hesitation in saying that, what- 


ever may be the salary that is paid to him, the teacher 
as such deserves to be regarded as one who is entitled 
to special distinction. To honour him well and duly 
would be some compensation for the poor pay he 
generally receives ; and it would not be too much 
remuneration for the noble work he is engaged in 
for the good of society and of the State. 

84,118. (IX.) Other points. — I am conscious that 
the Commission is not concerned with the system of 
education as a whole in India, but only with the re- 
cruitment, pay, and prospects of the officers employed 
by the Government in Its Educational Service. Still 
it has to be borne in mind that the betterment of the 
prospects of those who are employed under Govern- 
ment will naturally give rise to the demand for a 
corresponding advance in the pay and position of 
teachers employed in aided schools. Government have 
no direct interest in their management ; but they have 
as direct an interest in the progress of the students 
who are being educated under these teachers as they 
have in those who are studying in Government insti- 
tutions. And consequently it would be well if this 
Commission suggests means by which the lot of the 
aided school teacher also may he bettered. Otherwise 
the work of education cannot make any real progress 
in the country in the near future. The distribution 
of larger grants to aided institutions and the modifi- 
cation of all such rules as have tended to disable 
deserving private institutions from availing themselves 
of grants from Government funds should be pressed 
upon the attention of the local Government as means 
calculated to improve the status and rank of the pro- 
fession of education and thereby advance the progress 
of the people in all desirable directions. 

I have hitherto dealt with the superior officers of the 
Higher Educational Service. I wish to say a word 
about those in the Lower Service. Under this head 
I deal with the teachers in high schools and with 
those inspecting officers who are known as Sub- 
Assistant Inspectors. In the case of these tile training 
given in the Saidapet Teachers’ College seems to be 
quite sufficient. But their starting pay should not 
be less than Rs. 100, and they also should have a 
time scale in regard to promotion. The Elementary 
School teacher, who is working under Local Boards 
and Municipalities, which arc quasi public bodies, 
really moulds the minds of the large majority of the 
rising generation. He gives shape to the plastic mind 
of the young boys in their tender age. The salary 
paid to him is in no sense attractive, being in fact 
less than what is often paid to duffadars in Govern- 
ment offices. The Government of Madras have done 
something to better the condition of the Elementary 
School teacher. But it is still far from satisfactory. 
I hope this Commission will devise means whereby due 
attention will he directed to the pay and prospects 
of the Elementary School teacher who is the real 
backbone of popular education in India as elsewhere. 

If I were giving evidence upon the needs of Indian 
education in general, I should feel tempted to offer 
further suggestions. Conscious of the specific powers 
of the Commission and also of the limitations placed 
upon me as a witness, I do not feci justified in adding 
anything more to this Memorandum. 


M.R.Ry. T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar called and examined. 


84.119. (Chairman.) Witness had been connected 
with education, as representing the University in 
the Legislative Council. He had also been, and was, 
manager of a girls’ school and a secondarj r school for 
boys. 

84.120. His main contention was that at present 
there was a colour bar in the Educational Service, 
which should be removed. Witness would form a new 
educational service, consisting of one higher service 
with two classes, and of a subordinate service below 
it. His reason for putting only 50 per cent, of the 
professors of the first-grade colleges, not teaching for 
the honours course, in the first class, was because in 
the second-grade colleges there were more suitable men 
for the superior service than in the first-grade colleges. 

84.121. Onc-tlurd of the vacancies in the first class 
would be filled by promotion from class II, one-third 
by direct recruitment in England, and one-third by 


direct recruitment in India. The one-third recruited 
in England would be selected in the same way as at 
present. For the two-thirds recruited in India he 
suggested the establishment of fellowships. 

84.122. It was not essential that all teachers in the 
first class of the superior service should have had 
a European training, nor would lie lay it down that 
the whole of the one-third recruited in India should 
have had such a training. But he would have two 
fellowships for Madras, to enable two young men after 
their honours course to go to England or Germany, 
and after three years’ training, come back to India 
and obtain appointments in class I of the higher 
service. The total number of such fellowships for all 
India should he 12 or 15. * The value of the fellowship 
should ho £100. 

84.123. He would recruit also for class I of the 
higher service from those doing work in th© aided 
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institutions and at tho age of thirty-five, because there 
trero sOtno good men teaching in those institutions 
ns hen dxo asters, nnd it was right that they should 
ho attracted to tho Government service. Such men 
trould bo a strength to the service, and their experi- 
ence in tho aided institutions should be utilized by 
Government. There was also the fact that such men 
had no prospects in the aided institutions. Ho made 
the suggestion both in the interests of the officer and 
in the interests of tho service. He did not anticipate 
that any eadro difficulty would arise by the indiscrimi- 
nate introduction of officers up to the age of thirty- 
five. There would be very few such men to bo brought 
it* in that way. 

84,124. His scheme for a six-year probationary 
period, prior to an officer deciding which branch of 
tho service he would take up, applied both to Euro- 
peans and Indians. Ho did not see an}* difficulty in 
working that out in practice. It ought to work 
satisfactorily on the collegiate side, and in fact bo 
a great inmprovement on the present method. His 
mam reason for putting forward the scheme was to 
obviate any future interchanges as between tho two 
branches, 

8-1, 12,5. An English degreo should not be required 
from the officers promoted to class I from class II. 
nor need study leave be insisted upon. Ho would 
promote men on their Indian qualifications. 

84.126. There should be similarity of pay for all 
members of tho senior service. In exceptional cases, 
for instance in the case of the Civil Engineering 
College, it might be desirable to offer a higher pay 
in order to attract men from England, but that 
should not bo made a general rule. A salary of lls. 500 
rising to Its. 1,500 would draw the best men to the 
Educational Service. If that amount did not attract 
the best Europeans it would be necessary to offer such 
a salary ns would attract them. 

84.127. Officers drafted into tlie service from aided 
institutions should come under a pension scheme. Tie 
had not thought out hnw he would arrange for their 
paying up their contribution prior .to their joining 
the service, in order to put them on a level with 
officers already in thp service. Possibly some pro- 
vident fund arrangement would be the best. Tin* 
amount of pension which such men could receive 
would of course be comparatively small. 

84.128. (Str Murray Ilamntick.) The European 

element in India was being kept up, partly to leach 
special subjects which could only be learnt in England, 
and partly for tho purpose of maintaining through- 
out the country n western standard of education. 
But, even if al! the inspectorships were by 

Indians, locally recruited, there was no danger of that 
standard deteriorating. England-returned Indians, 
of whom there was a' fairly* large number In the 
presidency, could ho obtained to occupy positions as 
inspectors. 

84.129. ({fir Valentine Chirol.) Employment under 
Government carried with it more prestige than employ- 
ment in State-aided and independent colleges. He 
included amongst State-aided colleger rni.-ionury 
colleges. He knew of instances where men from 
missionary colleges had been willing to go to Govern- 
ment colleges, notwithstanding that in the* former 
institutions they had greater independence in the 
matter of religious instruction 

84.130. Speaking for himself, he did not think the 
country was yet ripo for any system of bringing out 
professors from England on short-term contracts, 
except for very special subjects. For some time to 
•come there should be a regular service for tho 
ordinary tutorial work. 

84.131. He did not think his proposal of taking the 
best men away from the State-aided colleges, and 
putting them into tho Government service would 

( weaken the State-aided system. 

S{,132. (5/r, Abdur Tiahim.) A knowledge of the 
vernacular and of the conditions of tho locnlltv was 
absolutely necessary for an efficient inspector! In- 
spection work had boon suffering from want of 
intimate knowledge of the vernacular. 

(The wjtne 
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84.133. (Mr, Madge,) .It would cmulueo to tho work 

of education in India if Indiana wore sent to England 
after some years’ service in India. ** ~ 

84.134. He would give instruction in the mother 
tongue up to the fourth form, after which it. should 
be m English. 

84.135. He would certainly separate the inspec- 
torial from the professorial service. 

84,130. Ho desired to take the Civil Engineering 
College away from the jurisdiction of the Director 
of Public Instruction, bora use the latter gentleman 
was not well acquainted with the condition*: of teach- 
ing in tho college. He was generally an arts man 
and was not able to give his time to tho subject, or " 
to find out wlmt the difficulty,: in an engineering 
college wero. b . 

84.137. (Mr. Fizhrr.) There was no reluctance on 
tho part of graduates in the Madras Presidency to * 
cross the sea. That prejudice, which nnco existed, 
was dying out. altogether. Therefore, a recoimnon* 
dntion that Indians should go to Europe for some 
European training in order to fake part in tho higher 
educational service would not ho a serious disability, 

84.138. His proportions for recruitment need not be 

exactly* kept. Jn a service like Education it was 
very difficult to law down any hnrd-and-fari, pro- 
portion^. If there was not n suitable Indian avail- 
able, he would not have the Toari- objection to r 
E uropean holding the appointment. It was only the/ 
principle that- he was anxious about. * * ‘ 

81.189. A hlgli .‘•chord would not suffer by its head- 
master being made an inspeetbr. There would bo ns 
good men to take Iris place. It was c* vent ml that an 
inspector should hove bad experience ns a headmaster 

84.340. Tho reason why lie thought the Law College 
should not he under the control of the Director nf 
Ftiblic Instruction was because the Director of TuMin . 
Instruction was generally an arts man. and knew 
nothing of wlmt went on tn the Law College. Only 
persons who know the work should he pur in positions 
of authority. 

S 1.1 11. Indian fdudent#; were affected by the salary 
which their teacher* received. There would bo greater 
enthusiasm and more containment in the provincial 
verves* if tin* status of the officer*,; was raised, * • 

84.312. (Mr. Sty.) The scale of salary hn suggested, 
namely !ls, 500. ri'ing to Its, 1,500- was necessary in 
order to at i met the he*t Indians in Madras to the 
ser\ ice. 

$t,J43, The proposal that/ Government should give 
up Government college* altogether, and hand them 
over to the University, or to some oilier body, with a 
grant-in-aid, was not a good one. It meant that the 
syndicate would have to appoint the protestors, and 
from what he knew of the Madras syndicate, he would 
not entrust that duty* to them under the' present 
conditions. 

81.144. There were about, twenty Indy graduates in 
the Madras University*, arid two or three passed even* 
year. 

34.145. (Sir Theodore M orison.) If a hadmastor of n 

Slate-aided institution was competent enough, and was 
willing to join the Government service, he should he 
given an opportunity of doing so. Ho should be 
allowed to better himself, whatever was the opinion 
of the managing board of the aided -school. ; . 

81,140. The salaries; paid in private institutions were 
about two-thirds of tho-e paid in tlio Government., 
sendee. 

84.547. (7 .ortl Ttnnnlduhoy,') It was really the ntrnov:' 
phr.ve of learning, in which an Indian found himself in 
a European University, which wn« f lie.cln'ef advantage - 
derived from going to England. 

51.145. (Mr, T'ifhrr.) Tie was aware that the seal* of 
pay which bo was advocating for the highest class of * 
Indian teachers in Tndin was appreciably higher than 
that which prevailed nt. Oxford and Cambridge. 

St. 149. (Mr, firirvr.) He objected in tho syndicate 
having the appointment of professors, because they 
were not in touch with the wishes of the peopled He 
agreed that. the syndicate was elected by the senate. 

i withdrew.) 
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Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim Sahib Quraishi Bahadur, Principal, Madras-e-IsIamiah, Vaniyambadi. 


Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

84.150. FSTltODUGTOHY. Existing defects. — Tlie 
following are the most notable popular grievances in 
regard to the present Educational Service : — 

(1) The European Monopoly of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. 

(2) The scant respect in which the educational 
officers are generally held when compared with the 
officers of other departments. 

(3) The frequent changes of educational officers 
from the inspectorate to the professorial staff of 
Colleges and vice 'uersd. 

(4.) The inadequate acquaintance of the European 
Inspectors and Professors with the Indian languages, 
religions, manners and customs. 

(5) The comparatively low status of the Provincial 
Service Officials. 

(6) The practical impossibility of the Indians rising 
to be Inspectors until after reaching their middle age. 

(7) The invidious distinction existing between the 
Indian and the Provincial Services as regards leave, 
pay, promotions and the amount of work expected 
to he done, even when the officials of the two services 
are employed in the same sphere and the nature of 
their duties is the same. 

(8) The extensions of service too frequently granted 
to senior officers, which has the effect of retarding 
the promotion of junior officers. 

(9) Tile paucity of Muhammadans and some other 
classes in the Educational Services and the inadequate 
organization provided for the education of such 
classes. 

Tt .is for these reasons that the Educational Service 
is not so popular amongst the Indians as other depart- 
ments of the Public Service and that education 
imparted in our Schools and Colleges is not so effi- 
cient as it might he. Any scheme of re-organization 
that may be proposed should seek to redress these 
grievances. 

De-organization proposed. — I would, therefore, do 
away with the existing distinction between the Indian 
and the Provincial Educational Service and have in 
stead one common service, say, the Madras Educa- 
tional Service. This might be divided into two grades, 
the higher and the lower on the basis of salary. The 
higher grade may be allowed a salary of Rs. 700 — 
Rs. 100 (annual) Rs. 1,500, while the lower grade 
Rs. 250 Rs. 50 (annual) Rs. 650. In the higher 
grade, I would include the Deputy Director, the 
Principals and Professors of Colleges and the Inspec- 
tors of Schools, while the lower grade will comprise 
the Personal Assistant to the Director of Public 
Instruction, the Assistant Professors, and Lecturers 
of Colleges, Head Masters of Secondary Schools and 
Secondary grade Training Schools, and the Educa- 
tional officers in charge of Districts. Officers draw- 
ing less than the minimum salary of the lower grade 
would form the Subordinate Educational Service as 
now. Other particulars regarding the proposed 
organization are subjoined under the various heads 
given for the preparation of this statement. 

84.151. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — Present 
Method — Of the 3 branches into which the Educa- 
cational Department is divided, viz., (1) The Indian 
Educational Service, (2) The Provincial Educational 
Service, and (3) The Subordinate Educational Service, 
the appointments to the Indian Educational Service 
are now made by. the Secretary of State, but not 
necessarily in England. Nor is there any competitive 
examination. There have been several cases of 
people who first came out to India to serve some 
private institution, but were subsequently drafted to 
the Indian Educational Service on the recommenda- 
tion of the Local Government. On the 1st January 
1913, there were 30 appointments of this cadre under 
the Madras Educational Department, but not one of 
these was held by an Indian. 

The recruitment to the Provincial Service is now 
done by the Local Government, partly by promotions 
from the Subordinate Service, and partly by direct 
appointment, but there is no limitation to recruitment 
in either way. 'There were 41 appointments in this 
service in the beginning of the year, 32 of which 
were held by Indians and the remaining 9 by Euro- 
peans and Eurasians. 

780 


•Suggestions. — In my scheme of re-organization, L 
would restrict all appointments in the higher grade 
to distinguished graduates of Indian and European 
Universities. For 35 per cent, of these appointments 
recruitment might he made in England by the Secre- 
tary of State, preferably in consultation with his 
Council and on the recommendations of the authori- 
ties of the different Universities. The remaining G5 
per cent, should be recruited iu India, 35 per cent, 
by direct appointment by the Local Government and 
30 per cent, by promotions from the lower grades. 

I would restrict all appointments made in India to 
such natives of India as have had a European train- 
ing. Promotions from the lower ■ grade should not 
depend on mere seniority, but upon evidence of real 
capacity for higher educational work. These condi- 
tions would ensure that the men who got into this 
cadre was possessed of the requisite qualifications, while 
they would leave the door open for the admission of 
Indians. 

For the lower grade recruitment should be made 
by the Local Government. Fifty per cent, of the 
appointments should be made by direct nomination 
by the Local Government from amongst the graduates 
in honours and the remaining 50 per cent, should 
bo filled by promotions from the Subordinate Service. 
In making direct appointments the Local Government 
should take care to see that the different sections of 
the Indian community were as far as possible repre- 
sented in the Educational Department. 

84.152. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — I take it that only such people as have under- 
gone at least a year’s training for the teacher’s pro- 
fession will be appointed to the Educational Service, 
whether in England or in India. I would keep all 
those so appointed on probation, for at least three 
years, during which they might be paid the minimum 
salary of their grades without any increment. During 
the probationary period, I would require them to pass 
an examination of proficiency in an Indian vernacular 
or classical language as also in Indian History and 
Sociology. Those who are appointed to the higher 
grades of the service might also he made to acquire 
a working knowledge of either German or French. 
All officers appointed to the Educational Service 
should also he given an opportunity to make them- 
selves sufficiently acquainted with the working of 
our Secondary Schools, as such experience would stand 
them in good stead, whether they become Inspectors 
or Professors. It is desirable that only such officers 
should he appointed Inspectors as have had service 
as Head Masters of High Schools. Those who are 
directlj r recruited for the inspectorial staff should 
be made to learn office work under senior Inspectors 
before they are put in independent charge. When 
the probation is over every recruit should, once for 
all, be made either an Inspector or a Professor. For 
frequent changes from the Colleges to the Inspectorate 
and vice versa are undesirable in the interests of 
the efficiency of the Educational Service. Inspectors 
have no time to keep themselves abreast of the 
times as regards the advance of scientific knowledge 
and in these days of specialised study, they cannot be 
expected to do justice to their duties when they arc 
made Professor of Colleges. It is likewise hard for 
one who has long been lecturing in the College Depart- 
ment to bring himself down to the level of the 
Secondai-}' School pupil and view the work of liis 
masters with sympathy and in right perspective. 

84.153. (III.) Conditions of service.- — I would lay 
down a minimum of 22 years of age for those who 
would enter the Educational Service and a maximum 
of 30. In exceptional cases, this latter might he 
extended up to 35 years. Extensions of service should 
be granted only in exceptional cases to officers of 
distinguished merit, as such extensions put off the 
promotions of deserving officials 

84.154. (IV.) Conditions of salary.— There should 
b© no distinction of salary between Europeans and 
Indians. They should all start on the same pay, have 
the same chances of promotion so long as they do 
a similar kind of work. Personal allowances of Rs. 
100 to Rs. 300 in the case of higher grades and Rs. 
50 to Rs. 150 in the case of the lower might be 
allowed after 10 years’ service to such officers as have 
rendered meretorious services during the period. 

K 
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- W.1G5. (V.) Conditions ot leave .—The leave rules 
now existing- make na invidious distinction between 
tho Indian Educational Service nnd the Provincial 
Service. The rules governing the Indian Educational 
Send CO ought to bo extended in fofo to all the 
members of the Educational Service. This would giro 
the Indians an opportunity to visit Europe now and 
then and gain first-hand acquaintance with the latest 
Educational developments and qualify themselves for 
further promotion. Privilege leave might bo allowed 
to accumulate for six months and tho interval that 
should el ftps o between privilege leave of over six 
weeks’ duration and furlough might be abolished. 

84,I5G. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— Pension 
rules should be so modified that an officer can obtain 
full pension after 25 years* service. Retirement on 
medical certificate should also he possible for an 
officer nfter 20 years’ service. In the case of people 
drafted from private institutions at tho age of 35, 
a service of 20 years may bo hold sufficient for pension. 
There should bo no distinction between Europeans and 
Indians as regards pension rules. 

84,15". (VTX.) Limitations as regards the em- 
ployment of Indians. — Whatever the theory, the 
Indian Educational Service is at present an exclu- 
sively European service, though the Provincial Service 
is not exclusively Indian. It is to remove the dis- 
satisfaction resulting from Mich an organization that 
I propose to have but one common service of Euro- 
peans and Indians. I take it that most of tho officers 
recruited in India would he natives of India whilst 
most of these recruited in England would be Euro- 
peans. 

8*1,158. (Vm.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services.— The rela- 
tions between the officers of the Educational Depart- 
ment and those of the other departments an* generally 
'-ntisfnctory, excepting that the former however high 
their position on paper aro generally looked down 
upon as belonging to an inferior service. The com- 
paratively small salaries they* now draw and ihe low 
position that is assigned to them in ihe matter i*i 
official precedence are in a measure tr^|ion>ihi<* for 
this unhappy feeling. It is therefore nerev-ary that 
tho salaries of the different grades of the Educational 
Service should bo the same as the salaries of the 
corresponding grades in the Indian Civil Service. 
As Tegnrds official precedence, tie* Director of Public 
Instruction should hnve n position like the Judge.* 
nf the High Court, the other educational officers of 
tho higher grade like the District Judges and tb«KU» 
of the lower like the Subordinate Judge/.. Titles and 
honours should also he granted to educational officers 
more often than now. 


8*1,159, (IX.) Some other points of importance. 

A.— ADMINISTRATIVE .1 Xf> rnXTKUf.UXi: 

AGENOJFS. 

(1) Personal Assistants to the Dutfiur. While tin* 
Deputy Director concerns himself with purely financial 
matters involving the application of different codes, 
tho Director has charge of administrative work in 
which he is assisted by his Personal Assistant How 
this latter officer is appointed and who ho is, arc 
questions of great administrative importance. The 
Personal Assistant to the Inspector-General of Police 
is an officer with district experience and the same 
person does not hold office too long. The Personal 
Assistant to the Inspector -General of Registration is a 
District Registrar replaced from time to time. Tho 
Secretaries in the several departments of the Hoard 
of Revenue have had district experience and aro 
shifted constantly. But the Personal Assistant to 
the Director of Public Instruction has, with rare 
exceptions, Iwcen a clerk who rose to that position in 
the same office with no mofussial experience, with 
no touch with the acton! work of education. The 
result** are too obvious to be formally discussed. We 
should invariably appoint to this post a man who 
has had varied experience of actual educational 
work and is young enough to face tho onerous 
immaterial work of tho Personal Assistant and he 
should not be kept in the same office for moro than 
four or five years. 

-Flavine ri*gard to the increasing work in 
Directors offiw. I submit that the Director should 
have more than one Personal Assistant. Work .should 


bo so divided amongst them ns to give them each:** 
thorough knowledge of n particular kind of which. • 
tioimi institutions, such as Colleges, mid Secondary 
Schools, General Elementary Schools, Girh\ Sclinoh 
Special Schools and so on. •* . *’ . 

<2) The ftisprcling Agency — Under the Madras- 
Educational Department there are several- classes of 
Inspecting officers — the Inspector for • every circle of 
2 or 3 revenue district#;, the Assistant Inspector for 
each revenue district, and the Sub- Assistant Inspector 
and the Supervisor for each range of a revenue fnhik .* 
or so. The Inspector is in charge of Secondary . cffiiva- ; 
tion in hfa circle which fa much larger than Ifa caii 
satisfactorily- control and supervise. The Assistant • 
Inspector supervises elementary education in Jn$ 
District. The Suh-Asrirtant examines Elomontnrv 
Schools in hfa range nnd the. Super visor visits the 
same school* more often with rt view to improve thrir 
efficiency. This last officer fa also held responsible 
for starting now schools. Amongst the Inspecting - 
officers, the Assistant Inspector holds a plneo of 
unique importance. He guides .nnd supervises* the • 
work of the Sub-Assistants in his District. Ho {*? the* ' 
educational advisor of Local Boards and Municipali- 
ties within the same area. lie frequently comas into 
contact with Collectors and Divisional Officer.';: He - 
presides at the Conferences which decide the question > 
of admitting schools to aid and of assigning them 
grant*, f think such an officer .should bo of a higher 
•1 at.u* than the majority of the present Assistant 
Inspectors. It- will be in tho interests of efficiency 
to appoint an officer of the grade of an Inspector* 
to b.* in charge of each district. The appointments' 
of Assistant Inspectors’ may well bo abolished ami 
the Sub-Assist arils placed directly under tho Inspectors 
with a suitable change in their designation. 

t;n fhtnrhnuitt Education , — Schools chiefly, intended , 
for I bind i a runs are placed tinder n serious disndvrtiK 
t age which I may bring to tho notice of tho. Com- : 
mission. They nn> now inspected by officers of aonefe 
which regard* the very approach of a Ranchman' nV. 
pollution. Under such circumstance.'^ the Rnncbamfi 
Schools cannot benefit by* departmental inspection** 
to the* extent that may be" desired. In the interest of 
Panclmiwt education it- fa necessary -that schools 
specially intended for them should far put in charge ' 
of officer:, either of the panchnmn caste or of a ’caste 
which doe**, not regard personal c ontact wRh^ Pats- 
chamas as- prejudicial to its’ religious fiuseepti bill ties. 

;i. -.vr// 4 . vm.id.lv gmevaxces vs maATtri. 

TO rnr: FJWOA TT OX A b SEKVf.Cp. . 

{ 1 ) M *n c M v ha m matin n . Supervisors avti - /bile • 
Assist an is . — -'There are a nmnhor of disabilities under' 
which Muhammadans arc placed in the present,, 
organization of the Educational Department., 
Muhammadan Schools attached great importance to 
religious training, such ns it may he and cannot he. 
properly supervised by non -Muhammadans. . The 
medium of instruction in Muhammadan , Schools fa ) 
generally Urdu, requiring for inspection purpose no, 
Urdu-knowing officer. Muhammadan Siib-AssfatflnU 
and Supervisors are therefore appointed to look oftcr.- 
Muhammadan Education, but they are loo . fevrto „ 
effect any considerable improvement. There, are just. 
9 Stih- Assistants and 37 Supervisors in charge J*F 
Muhammadan education in the whole presidency. U 
you exclude from these, the J. Sub-Assis bints and He 
5 Supervisors appointed to Supeiwfao Mrfpillah will-#, 
cation on the West Coast, . wr have -only ft i. >• 
Assistants and 12 Supervisors to inspect, guide and 
control Muhammadan Schools, in sis many as 2V\ 
districts. *■ j *' * 

The result fa that each Muhammadan Sid>- Assistant 
has charge of 4, 5, 6 or even 7 or S revenue district. - 
and each Muhammadan Sup«*rvfanr of 2 or*# district 1 , 
whereas his non-Muhammadan' brother lifts just f 1 ‘ 
single taluk or even a -lp"«.f*r urea to go over., Tins- 
makes the work of the Muhammadan Officers too-, 
onerous. They carmot do just ice .to the schools they,, 
visit, much less think of starting new , schools ' or 
bringing to aid those already existing. Moreover, v 
salaries and the fixed travelling allowances that are 
given to them are the sameor almost the sanrie Oft those 
allowed to the non : 3ir’tihhminfxdaiiAOfficerfl of Heirs? 
grade, notwithstanding th c vast di ffere neein.thh eifenf^? 
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of their respective ranges. The number of Muhamma- 
dan Sub-Assistants and Supervisors should at least be 
doubled and so long as their ranges are larger, they 
should be placed in a higher grade and be given a 
more liberal fixed travelling allowance than thoir 
compatriots in charge of non-Muhammadan Schools. 

(2) A Separate Inspectorate — Mumammadan Sub 
Assistants complain that their proposals, say, for 
increasing the number of Board and Municipal Schools 
or for improving them or for admission of Schools to 
aid are generally not viewed with favour by non- 
Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors. As subordinates 
they are too cautious to remonstrate and the Muham- 
madan community suffers. This state of affairs may 
be remedied by the formation of separate Inspec- 
torate, as the Government of India have recently 
suggested in their circular letter to Local Govern- 
ments and as the Madras Government have done in 
the case of European Schools. All Muhammadan 
Schools, whether they are Elementary or Secondary, 
whether they teach Arabic, Persian, TIrdn or the 
district vernacular, may be placed in his charge and 
the subordinate Muhammadan Inspecting Officers he 
made to work directly under him. 

( 8 ) Muhammadans in the Educational Service . 

(a) Provincial Service . — The wider employment of 
Muhammadans in the Educational Department gene- 
rally is a matter of great importance. In the Pro- 
vincial Service there are at present but 3 Muhamma- 
dans oiit of a total of 41, and these officers are men 
who rose to their present position after middle life, 
after long plodding in the ordinary course of seniority. 
Though year after year direct nominations to the 
Provincial Service cadre have been made of Euro- 
peans, Eurasians, Indian Christians ancl Hindus, not 
a single Muhammadan has thus been admitted. In 
other departments, such as Revenue, Police, Abkari, 
Eoi*est, etc., Muhammadans have been appointed 
directly to the Provincial Service (and their number 
is proportionately larger than in the Educational) 
and there are many junior Muhammadans in those 
departments holding appointments of Deputy Col- 
lectors, Deputy Superintendents, Assistant Inspectors, 
Extra Assistant Conservators, etc., with credit to 
themselves and their community. Oil the other hand, 
no Muhammadan has yet been given such encourage- 
ment in the Educational Department. On this 
account, really efficient young men are averse to 
joining the Educational Service and if ever they do, 
they soon find out that their services do not receive 
recognition and seek to quit it at the earliest possible 
opportunity. It is suggested that in distributing 
patronage, the authorities keep in mind the desir- 
ability of giving due representation in the Public 
Service to the different communities. At least an 
eighth of the total number of appointments in the 
Provincial Service may be bestowed on competent 
Muhammadans. In this connection, may I submit 
that Muhammadan officers be appointed over districts 
which have a large Muhammadan population. 

While paying attention to the needs of ^ the com- 
munity, they would not neglect the just demands of 
the Hindu majority for fear of incurring the odium 
of public opinion. 

(b) Subordinate Inspecting Agency. — Muhamma- 
dan representation is singularly small in tho Subordi- 
nate Inspecting Agency. Excluding the appoint- 
ments, 9* in number, of Sub - Assistants of 
Muhammadan and Mapillah Schools (which, from 
the nature of their duties, must necessarily be held 
by Muhammadans), there is not one Muhammadan 
out of 161 Sub-Assistants. Likewise excluding the 
22 Muhammadans and Mapillalis in charge of Mu- 
hammadan and Mapillah Schools, we have not a- single 
Muhammadan amongst the remaining 213 Super- 
visors in charge of general Elementary Schools. The 
apparently plausible reason offered by the Department 
is that Muhammadans are not forthcoming. But how 
does it happen that scores of Muhammadan graduates 
go into the Revenue and other Departments on a 
lesser start than that given in the Sub-Assistants 
cadre? The fact is that Muhammadan graduates are 
not sought and offered encouragement in the Educa- 
tional Department as they are sought and encouraged 
elsewhere. It is suggested that Muhammadan 
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graduates be admitted in this branch of tlie service to 
a minimum of 10 per cent, by taking in the pro- 
bationers and getting them trained. There will he 
no difficulty in securing proper men, if they know 
that the Department is anxious to have tlieir services. 

(c) Collegiate Branch It is also noteworthy that 

amongst the 37 gentlemen .comprising the Collegiate 
branch, there is not a single Muhammadan even for 
the teaching of Arabic, Persian or Urdu. Indeed, 
the provision for the teaching of these languages 
is either nil or next to nil. The University has 
founded titles in Arabic, Persian and Urdu to in- 
troduce among the Moulvics the more critical methods 
of European orientalists. An Honours course has 
likewise been established in Arabic language and 
literature. But even at the Madras Presidency 
College no provision for teaching these languages 
exists, excepting for an old-type Persian and Urdu 
Munslii on Rs. 60-2-80, though for the teaching of 
Sanskrit there is now a Professor belonging to the 
Provincial Service, two Assistant Professors in the 
Subordinate Service and a Pandit. It is necessary that 
a Professor of Arabic and Persian, preferably an 
European orientalist, be appointed at the premier 
college? in the Presidency. 

(d) Special Appointments. — Of the scores of special 
appointments in tho Professional Colleges, Schools 
and so on, not one has yet fallen to tho share of tho 
Muhammadan community. 

(e) Government Madras - E - Azam — Its staff . — . 
Government have been pleased to maintain for the 
benefit of Musalmans a Secondary School in Madias — 
the Madrasa-e-Azum. It is presided over by a 
European gentleman, a senior officer of the Provin- 
cial Service. I submit that it will be more conducive 
to the efficiency of the school, if an officer of the 
Indian Service, fresh from English University sphere, 
with abundant energy and enthusiasm for his work, 
is appointed to this important post. If he is besides 
a Persian or Arabic scholar, acquainted with the 
history and civilization of Islam, he will prove more 
useful to Musalmans as well as the Government. 

Among the graduate Assistants employed at the 
Mad rasa to teach the higher classes, there is not even 
a single Muhammadan. It is suggested that tho 
services of Muhammadans should be secured for the 
senior Assistant Masters' posts. Qualified Muhamma- 
dan graduates, some trained for the teaching pro- 
fession, are available for employment, if only they 
are assured of encouragement and good prospects. 
More young men will go up for training, if they can 
be suro of permanent appointments and are allowed 
sufficient stipends while at the Teachers’ College. 

(/) Training Schools. — There are as many as 50 
training schools for masters, under public manage- 
ment, but only 2 of them are intended for Muham- 
madans. one of the Mapillalis and the other for 
the rest of Muhammadan community. Both these 
schools are badly staffed: the posts in them carry 
poor pay for which efficient Muhammadans cannot 
be had. There is need not only for improving 
tho efficiency of these schools, but of adding 
to their number. If this latter is not possible, the 
existing schools should he sufficiently expanded 
by an increase of staff so as to allow of the admission 
of all masters who seek to undergo training. I would 
suggest that the Head Master of the Muhammadan 
Training School in Madras should get a salary of at 
least Rs. 75—100. 

Speaking of the Training Schools for Masters, I 
may point out that it is remarkable that there is not 
a single Muhammadan employed on the teaching staff 
of any of them, excepting of course the two institu- 
tions intended for Mapillahs and Muhammadans, 
though all training institutions are open for our 
admission. To an outsider not familiar with the 
inner working of the Department it looks as though 
the Government are of opinion that Muhammadans 
are fit to be employed only in connection with the 
lower class of schools specially intended for their com- 
munity. 

(< 7 ) Arabic ScJiools and Colleges. — Tho appoint 
ment of a competent officer to inspect and guide 
the very large number of Arabic Schools and Colleges 
in our Presidency is a pressing necessity. The officer 
selected to perform these duties should of course be 
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a fcound nnd enthusiastic Arabic scholar, with plenty 
of tact, capable of persuading and offering advico 
to th«> j/aufrw, who on necount of thcirsioglc-minilod 
devotion to the ciutse of Arabic learning nnd from 
tli<nr very solicitude for its preservation, are afraid 
te subunit themselves to departmental interference. 
He should belong to the higher grade of the service 
and might, to begin with, bo made Inspector or Mu- 
hammadan Education in general, in case a sufficient 
number of Arabic institutions be not found to profit 
by bis suporrUion. Ho should have at _ least ono 
Mulmiririinclan Assistant to help him in bringing tlm 
existing A rnhio Schools under departmental md. 
Madras has long had a Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Schools and Colleges, with 2 Supervisors under him, 
and it is high time that a tangible proof was afforded 
of Government's interest in Muhammadan learning 
hv mating at least the two appointments just 
advocated. 

(h) Female Fducation . — Muhammadan Girls' 
Schools, though they arc all of them Urdu-taught 
HthnnU. t\ re inspected by Lady Inspecting Officers, 
who, us a rule, are not conversant with Urdu. These 
officers of ten-times take the assistance of tho Mu- 
hammadan Supervisors in their range and this pro- 
cedure is objected to by the Muhammadan parents' 
ns infringing the Purdah rules. It is therefore 
necessary that Muhammadan Girls’ Schools should 
he placed in charge of a qualified Muhammadan lady 
aim might naturally he expected to be well acquainted 
u»th the language, manners and customs of Muham- 
madan girls. If there is difficulty in finding a 
qualified Muhammadan lady to start with, an Indian 
<«r Anglo-Indian lady with a good knowledge of Urdu 
may He appointed. There are now 3 Insjiictrr^ei 
ami 10 Assistant and Sub- Assistant Inspect re^es in 
the Presidency and one more appointment created to 
meet the Mnhnmmndnn demand will not be tee runny. 
Musnlnmn* have prejudice against female education 
and any expenditure incurred for their benefit in 
thi*» regard will be found justified liy the substantial 
numerical results accruing. 


c . — a tle A ran si us aim ax imploymsst, : 

Iz» conclusion, I beg leave to submit some of the 
considerations that have made me lay a certain < 
amount of stress on the representation of Musalmans 
in the Educational Service. Leaving aside tho*e 
broad principles of expediency and justice that the 
Government- should have in view in the distribution 
of State patronage, I desire to place before the Com- 
mission certain circumstances that have led nig to • 
make this demand. That section of tho Mu^almnns ‘ 
of Southern India, which is advanced in English * 
education, had from time immemorial depended on 
Government employ and to the extent that the Edu- 
cational Department doer, not entertain them, they', 
are denied fm important means of earning their 
livelihood and bringing to the community the prestige 
and the honour which are associated with Govern- * 
merit Service in Ibis country. Work in the field of 
education 1ms always commanded a unique regard in 
the eyes of Musalrrmns and there !•; no reason whv 
their * young men should not themselves- aspire to 
share in that respect. Moreover, the employment of 
Musalnmns in our schoeH and colleger- wilPmakr the 
present sv.vtcm more popular among their community. 
With a special knowledge of Its conditions/ thevvran 
adapt their methods; to suit the needs of their people 
Then, again, educated Europeans and educated 
Indians of the different sections, working side by side 
in (lie service of a common Government for the 
beUermej.it of a common country 5< an object lerson 
unto themselves and their people. Their co-operation 
here for a common end tends, sue!* as nothing else • 
tends, to remove the feelings of racial and religions 
jealousy and suspicion which divide His Majesty's, 
subjects in India. It is thus, I submit," just as much 
in the interests of Indian unity and progress cs for 
the advancement and satisfaction of their own com- 
munity. flint educated Muhammadans* desire to he 
duly admitted into the Public Service * find allowed 
tho benefit of a training that h pre-cmincntlv. fitted 
to qualify them for the larger life in which 'they are 
expected to share. , . 


Mmilvi Mhummui fimijiiw Auijii Q(*wif}m Bahadur called and examined. 


Si, 1G0. (Cfioirmna.) The witness’ - institution va> a 
high school aided hy Government. He had once been 
in the Government service in the Education Depart- 
ment for five years. He joined I he high j. chord from 
the Government service. There* were ffW students in 
bis Mndrasn. 


S-J.lOl. There should bo no distinction of salary nr; 
between tho European and the Indian, but th» k former 
might be given a special per-onal allowance. 

&4,lt)2. He would prefer to recruit Indians, who had 
had a European training, t<> those who had not. In 
fact, he would go so far ns 1o restrict ihc right of entry 
to the upper ranks to tlwve* Indian* u ho had had n 
European training. He would :th«i extend that condi- 
tion to those who were promoted fit mi the lower ranks. 
Such men should be given study leave to go to England 
in order to qualify them •.elves for higher appointments. 

Hl.163. Under present cundilintts, the European In- 
spector was not sufficiently trained in the languages 
and customs of tho country Hr would like to sec a 
more efficient form of training, in order that nidi an 
officer might have a better 'acquaintance with the 
Indian languages. The present departmental exami- 
nations were not sufficient in that respect. They were 
only nominal. If they were made more effective, it 
Would make a groat difference. 

S4.1GA Hendmnstersbip furnished nn essential train- 
ing for nn inspector. A man should he a headmaster 
for at least two years before he became an inspector. 
He* had not considered whether a school would be 
injured by having its headmaster removed after two 
years* service, hut agreed that- constant changes would 
he harmful. 

84,165. He suggested tho abolition of assistant in- 
spectors, because those officers at present had few 
duties to perform, and were almost all of them senior 
men about to retire. They were people who had been 
trained when the pnpsent method of training was not 
m vogue, and they were not able to adapt themselves 
to modem conditions. 


St.lW. The dilEmiUy with regard to the inspcctio 
of Panchama schools was that a great mnnv of th 


clav; of officer;: now in ihe service* did not find them* 
stiver at home while inspecting them. They were con- 
sequently neglected and did not- profit hy departmental 
inspection- to the extent desired, ,11c suggested ns A. 
remedy that only such people be appointed to Inspect 
Mieb schools /»*. had no class prejudices, such as Indian • 
Christians. Muhammadans, or members • of the 
domiciled eommnnllv. 

81,167. He war, diWii.Isfied with Hit* pra-ent system 
of Muhammadan inspection, and asked for at least one- 
eighth of I In* appointment*; in the provincial service, 
to be given to Muhammadans. He suggested that* be- 
cause, n a the service was now constituted, that would 
be the minimum which would satisfy the requirement*? 
of the Muhammadan community in view, of Ms 
numerical arid historical importance. IV hen mention- 
ing that figure ho took into consideration the 
appoint ii rents ef the lecturers at tho Presidency Col- 
lege and tho other Government colleges, who should 
he Muhammadans, and also of* one or two assistant 
inspectors who might he in charge of districts where 
there was a large number of Muhammadan- 
institutions. . : 

St. 10$. The Muhammadan population in tho Madras 
Presidency was <li-*trihuted over large areas; but inere 
were some districts where it was considerable. if* 
those districts there was no Muhammadan assistant 
inspector. He suggested there should ho an 'officer in 
charge of Muhammadan education throughout the Pre- 
sidency, who should visit all Muhammadan secondary 
schools and advanced Arabic schools. All tlio Muham- 
madan sub-assistant inspectors should be placed nnuer 
him. -* /n ) , ** 

S4,1G9. Thera was at present /nonqualified Muham- 
madan lady in the presidency who- could. /under take, 
the inspection of Mull ammaddn/ pj fls* schools? ’ "A 
qualified Indian Christian lady/ omit Indy of Ikd domi- 
ciled community, might he appointed ,ta in Spetst'fOCJ 
schools, or a Muhammadan lady - might ho -.obtains 
from Bengal or Bombay. *- /"•’ r 

8 * 1 , 170 . ( Sir Theodore 
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classes of the Madrasa-e-Azum. There were Muham- 
madan teachers in the lower classes. There was no pro- 
vision for the teaching of Arabic in the Presidency 
College. Throughout the presidency a Muhammadan 
could not obtain teaching for a degree in Arabic. 
There were at least 30 Arabic schools of the higher 
grade in the Madras Presidency. 

84.171. (Mr. Chaubal .) There was one purely 
Muhammadan Government high school in the presi- 
dency. There were other schools, managed by Muham- 
madans, which were also ox?en to Hindus. There were 
two private Muhammadan high schools in the' presi- 
dency. Seven or eight Mulia nmadans graduated every 
year out of a total number of 500. Last year one 
Muhammadan took* the M.A. Degree, and one the j*ear 
before. 

84.172. (Mr. There was a large number of 

Urdu elementary schools in Madras, in which Urdu was 
taught up to the fourth class. The standard of those 
schools was as high as that of the elementary schools 
in the local vernaculars. The number of Muham- 
madans engaged in the Educational Department was 
small, on account of the low scale of salary. The scale 
of pay for the Muhammadan was exactly the same as 
for the Hindu, but the Muhammadan was able to com- 
mand a higher salary elsewhere. The only way of 
getting more Muhammadans into the service was to 
raise the scale of pa}* above that of the Hindus, which 
would mean a special scale of pay for Muhammadans. 

84.173. (Mr. Madge.) One of the causes which had 
kept back Muhammadans in education was the absence 
of religions training in public institutions. That 
restraint, however, was relaxing to a great extent. 
The community was making provision for religious in- 
struction wherever possible. There were about 150 
Muhammadan graduates in tlie presidency. 

84.174. (Mr. Abdur Hahim.) There ought to he 
special provision made for encouraging Muhammadan 
education in the presidency. What he was advising 
was not so much that there should be Muhammadan 
officers, hut that there should he a separate inspecting 
agency in order to look after and promote Muham- 
madan education- For instance, he suggested that 
there ought to be an inspector in special charge of 
Muhammadan education, under whom there should be 
an assistant insj^ector, sub-assistant inspectors nnd 
sillier visors, to find out the causes which were keeping, 
back Muhammadan education, and the best means for 
encouraging it. He did not desire that, of necessity, 
the inspector should be a Muhammadan, but if he was, 
so much the better, because lie would understand the 
community and its needs to a greater extent. 

84.175. The salaries of the Muhammadan sub- 
assistant inspectors of schools, and the senior masters 


of the Madrasa-e-Azum should be improved, and 
Muhammadans should be employed there. 

84.176. The sub-assistant inspectors of Muham- 
madan schools were in charge of large areas and had 
to travel over several districts, whereas Hindu sub- 
assistant inspectors had small compact areas to deal 
with. He therefore suggested that the pay of 
Muhammadan sub-assistant inspectors should be 
raised. 

84.177. One of tlie causes of the backwardness of 
Muhammadan education was that there was no pro- 
vision for the teaching of Arabic, Urdu and Persian in 
secondary schools. There was a desire on the part of 
Muhammadan parents that their sons should know 
Persian and Arabic, and representations liad been 
made to the Government on that matter. 

84.178. In the presidency college there was no pro- 
vision for tlie teaching of Arabic, and that had been a 
very long standing grievance with the Muhammadan 
community. 

84.179. There were about 1,000 maktubs in the 
presidency. 

84.180. It would not be correct to say that there was 
not a demand for Urdu, Persian, and Arabic education 
in the Madras Presidency. 

84.181. The Madras-e-Islamiah Vamvambndi, was 
entirely supported by tlie Muhammadan community. 
It had now received a grant-in-aid. There was a great 
demand, not only for English, but Arabic and Persian 
education, so much so that the authorities of tlie school 
were thinking of opening an Arabic side to the school 
to train students for the degree of Mulish i Faz'd and 
Moulavi Fazil, and proposals had been submitted to 
the Educational Department for the recognition of 
those classes. 

84.182. He did not consider the condition of the 
Government Madrasa-e-Azum quite satisfactory. He 
could not account for the fact that there were no 
Muhammadan teachers in the highest forms. His own 
impression was that this school did not receive as much 
consideration at the hands of the authorities as the 
other institutions did. 

84.183. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) There were com- 
plaints in the Madras Presidency on the part of 
Muhammadans that they found it difficult to secure 
admission to secondary schools and colleges. The 
reason was the very large number of non-Muhammadan 
students in the schools and colleges. The classes were 
becoming unweildly, and the authorities liked to have 
non-Muhammadans rather than Muhammadans, be- 
cause if they admitted Muhammadans they would have 
to make provision for the teaching of Urdu. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


Miss C. M. Lynch, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, Central Circle, Madras,* called and examined. 


84.184. (Chairman.) Witness was an inspectress of 
schools in the presidency of Madras. There were three 
inspectresses, and each inspectress had attached to her 
an assistant inspectress and sub-assistants. She her- 
self had three sub-inspectresses, tlie northern inspec- 
tress four, and the southern inspectress three. The 
presidency was divided up into districts, of which eight 
were allotted to her, in addition to Bangalore, while 
the two other inspectresses liad nine and seven 
respectively. There was no chief inspectress. All in- 
spectresses ranked equal, and worked under tlie 
director of public instruction. 

84.185. She had been nearly nine years in India, 
and came out w*itb a University degree, and with 
training and experience. Of her two colleagues one 
had taken her tripos at Newnham and was trained 
at Cambridge and another had high school experience 
and training in a secondary training College. All 
the inspectresses had teaching experience before they 
came out. 

84.186. Assistant inspectresses were appointed by 
the local Government and generally possessed an 
Indian University degree. But of the three present 
assistants only two had degrees. One was an Indian 


Christian and two were Anglo-Indians. There were 
no Hindus or Muhammadans on the staff. Of the 
three sub-assistants under her two were Anglo- 
Indians. 

84.187. She desired to see the graded system of pay 
abolished. There should be a time-scale running from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. The maximum pay at present 
was Rs. 600. The objection to the present graded 
system was the long delay between promotions from 
ono grade to the other. She was the junior inspec- 
tress of the three, and was in the lowest grade of 
Rs. 450, which she reached in J une 1910. Since then 
she had had no increments, and had now to wait until 
the senior lady retired. The second inspectress had 
also been waiting for increments since 1910. She 
would like to have both a time scale, with increments 
rising to Rs. 1,000, but if she could not have both 
the abolition of £he grades and the time-scale she 
prof erred the latter which would necessarily mean 
the disappearance of the graded system. 

84.188. The present staff was most inadequate. She 
had charge of 46 schools in the eight districts, includ- 
ing new schools which had just been opened. There 
were twelve high schools and the remainder were 


* This witness was examined upon the corporate written statement put in by Sir. Hunter — vide paragraphs 83,972-9 and in 
particular on paragraph 83,979. 
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elementary higher, elementary lower mtd seven train- 
ing M'hoeK liwre wore three secondary traimng and 
four elementary trainings jsdfionls. hast year she 
inspected MO schools anti the assistant nod suMnspcc- 
trrsj-e** had to do the remainder, nml they also helped 
her in the inspection of the high schools. Her inspec- 
tion included the high schools, tlio training schools 
and a* many elementary schools as she could visit* 
As she spoke Tamil well, she found no difficulty £« 
efficiently inspecting elementary schools. AH the izf~ 
sj>ev tresses had passed the compulsory tost in ‘lan- 
guages ami were sufficiently proficient to bo able to 
do their work. 

8M89- There was a certain number of Muham- 
madan girls' school under (Government, and thoy woro 
inspected for the most part by sub-assistant and 
assistant inspectresses. 

tU.liW. No difficulty was found in obtaining assis- 
tant inspectresses, hut there was considerable difficulty 
in obtaining sub-assistants, on account -of the lowness 
of tin* pay which began at Rs- 125 and wont up to 
Ks, 175. Some hail to wait a considerable time for 
promoiii’it, while others obtained it rather quickly. 

8$, 191. There wore no assistant inspectresses at pro 
sent who would be qualified to occupy the post c>f 
mspecti i -ss« s. There were no Muhammadan or Hindu 
ladies ready tor tho position, and the ftupply had at 
present i » come from Anglo-Indians and Indian 
i’lmst until. There were more difficulties in connec- 
tion willi girls' education than with boys. Thu 
Hindus wcu* very particular, and much more conser- 
vative m the case of girls, and it was therefore ndvb 
able to have some owe who could take a very impartial 
view tn everything, nml who would be well qualified 
tor the work of inspection. If an inspectress wore 
appointed in the country, she would be better quali- 
fied if she had had experience as an assistant inspec- 
tress, but there was no source to draw from except 
the Indian Christians. The Indian Christian. »anmt 
be expected to evince distinct sympathy with lh*‘ 
caste Hindu*., nml work in such n wax Vi- to bring 
forward the backward classes amongst the Hindus 
and Muhammadans especially when the mtei#*>t-. of 
the latter arc likely to clash with those of the 
Christian community.’ 

81,192. The pay of assistant inspect resw< should 
also be on a time-scale. Four years ago she sug- 
gested pay running from Rs. £fM {, t H b,it w ith 
tho rise in prices that might he ire reaped now. Tho 
sub-assistant inspectress should be nbrdHied alio- 
gother. She did not think there was any undue dis- 
parity in the suggested pay of i n .licet reuses ami assis- 
tant inspectresses, ns tie' rest of living was very 
different in the two eases, hut if inspect rose;, received 
Its. 1,1»00 she did not s»*e vhv the puv of assistant 
inspectresses should mu go higher. 

Sd,19:T Inspectros.se, -honld receive a pension after 
twenty years' service .v* that was quite Jon" enough 
for a woman to work in India Xo inspect re^s 
entered tho flervi-«* before the Age of t wen tv-eight 
or thirtv. She preferred a pension to a provident 
fund unless the (L»i eminent was prepared to ronfri* 
bute as was done m the e.ve of the railwav provident 
fund. Tho prevent fund was not .*f much ' two. 

n :' U 7, travelling allowances should be paid 
and they should be at least 25 per cent, more than 
was paid to men because a woman's expense* tv^re 

h ™™~ n Pr Rh ,° %* d in tnk * “ fwm * servants, 

81,lDo {Lord nonahhhny.) Wlm n an insp^trc-T. 
was on fu Hough tho assistants ucnnllv act-d and fhev 
were sufficiently trained to cnrrv on the work for a 

Wd, 'I??' tebvn four months" fur- 

lough and five months privilege leave during her 
service and two assistants wore able to discharge the 
:i"'r < lar '«f Hint time. Sometimes an assistant Im4 
rit?™ !r!u t5 !T dDtu ' s {,,r « rear. Tho present orrsui- 
resprvt was satisfactorv. 

n.iww jvnpcrrntondont of t lfb presidency ttttht- 

Zn i£Z l t 7 « lso * Mv. and her p fl v 

ran from Its. A./) to H*. 459. She was recruited 

S?** £** th ° -P®** ™ tho **** instance, but up to 

?n^r n oLo:^ rint0m, ° nt '' ° f ^ 

SU?7 One hundred and eighty-four new 
wnre being opened during ng rear the 

work of inspect ton trsu* growing Vl 

,h ” I"™ 1 ' 1 '"? !»*«> <irc pST., a „d n ^ int ,*Jj* 


tresses, with a proportibuato incroAse in asshi-ini 
inspectresses. - ; ' / ' t 

81,19s. (Sir Theodore Morison.) Tin-re were werarw 
inspectresses in England whoworo paid from £200 tk 
£11)0 a year and the chief, inspectress received tCOO 
Tim pay of mistresses of largo high schools in England 
varied. In tho case of Cheltenham it was £1 090 a 
vonr, m the North London Collegiate School it was 
£500, and there wero others at £TH). The pay f or r 
smaller schools would bo about £200/ Under Dm 
London County Council Urn headmistress of a kinder, 
garten. school received £.100 and she presumed that 
the headmistress of a sccnndarv school would mjfc 
more. * ' 

81.199. In tho Teachers’ College, Saidapet, Madras 
there was n woman lecturer on Lmdergarton, xvhd 
received 11s. 259 pi r/5 homse-r^nt anil carriage allow- 
anco, winch brought the salary up to Its. 205. p, 

a av.d the haUVr did net 

go on to he an inspectress. . - 

81.200. Women in«pectri*.ws were allowed to count 

a number of years toward.* pension in the same \vt\\ • 
ns men. The departmental rules were not unsuitable 
for inspect hut they were for -tho subordinate 
staff. A sub-a^isfant had a fixed travelling allow, 
ancc of Rs. 55 n month, wliicli wns quite inadequate 
and a certain amount had to he allotted out of thoir 
pay t*» make up the dofficioocy. * 

81.201. At present the inspect rcss -<i were alloworl 
two chaprassis, bur were not allowed a woman servant 
unU««t the inspeet reuses paid for them themselves. 
The allowance at present paid was only for Eurc^ 
t»enn«t. 'Hie tra veiling allowance, was nob sufficient to 
enable an inspeetre*-^ to fake a woman serx-ant phis 
a box and cord;. 

SL5M2. (,Vr. {'honht'1 , i In r»nr* case of an inspect 
tro‘x taking leax-o u European lady irn« brought in 
from mib-ide. * ’• 

•S l .COT f.Vr. Fht.) All inspectresses' of schools wen* 
equal in status and sported separately to the 
Director. 

81.291. {Mr, Fisher.) When an Inspect rest earns out 
{•> India she needed special language training. She 
should br* given at least six months to study one of 
the languages and should be attached to the office 
of nri inspect ros" for very light work, so that *bo * 
might obtain some insight into the conditions of 
girls* schools. At, present she irn 1 ? put to her x^ork 
i»n the day she arrived. 

8l t l2d5. (Mr. Madge.) Her English experience' was 
confined entirely to teaching and she ditl not think 
experience of inspection in England would he of much 
u^e in India. ^ In dividing up the presidency into . 
five partn the inspectresses woubl he allotfed, two to , 
the Tehjgu district and three to tho remainder of the 
Prcsidc-ncy. That would involve additional expense 
tor tho staff attached to each inspectress as she would 
have to have an office establishment. At present each 
inspect ress had five clerks at a cast of about Its. 150 
a month. 

S-L2d0. Local experience was a largo element in the 
qualification of an in ‘spectres* 1 , but it was easily 
acquired, and it. did not compensate in any way far 
a training in England. The standard in India. was . 
very Jmy, especially in girls' schools, and , the 
experience acquired in India xvas not I'ory valuable.. 

Sd.207, Tho inspection of European girls* schools 
was carried on by the inspector of European schools/ 
but it would be a distinct advantage to.haxvj an 
inspectresx for the European girls* schools. 

81,208 (Mr. . 1 foh.tr Itirhijn .) Tht? Hobart Muham- 
mnflTm xvnx an elementary xebool of tht* b\gWt . 

grade. She had sent up a proposal to raiss it to . 
a secondary u*bnd and that proposal xtas under can : 
siderntion . 8ur:li a rx'heme would be appreciated very 
mucli by the Muhammadan community, especially the' 
well-to-do Muhammadans, who wanted a secondary 
school in Madras, At present Ihe Hobart school was 
«>»y"?d to the children of the poorer class. 

8f.2u9. 8he did not think the pay of the teachers' 
or Muhammadan girls’ schools was sufficient to attract 
anyone with a sufficient knowledge of Urdu from tho . 
north, but it was very essential that they should have, 
a knowledge of Urdu. At present there were ho , 
teachers from the north. , ' ■ , ; 

81,210. (Sir Valentine Chimf.) The standard of 
education reached in girls’ . schools In India was much 
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below the English standard and the knowledge of 
English was so poor that it would be difficult to give 
an English equivalent. 

84.211. ( Sir Murray Hrtmmich.) Rs. 5 a day was 
allowed for travelling allowance and eight annas 
a mile. The work often took an inspectress away 
from railways and bungalows, especially in the 
southern circle. The Government allowed each 
inspectress two chaprassis and the Us. 5 was meant 
to include all other servants, kit, bungalow rent, and 
carriage hire to visit the schools every day. 

84.212. Any incremental scale of pay should be 
applied also to mistresses of training schools and the 
kindergarten mistress. 

84.213. There was no presidency allowance but there 
was a house supplied by Government for which rent 


was charged at the rate of 10 per cent, of the pay. 
An inspectress in Madras had very much more 
expenses than tlie inspectresses at Coimbatore and 
Waltair. In Madras a carriage allowance of Rs. 50 
per mensem was given for visiting schools. A fair 
presidency allowance would be Rs. 100 a month as 
a special allowance for coming to Madras. 

84.214. The senior inspectress woiild in the ordinary 
course retire in December next if she received no 
extension. 

84.215. (Mr, TCameswara JRao.) A knowledge of the 
vernacular was of very great importance in tlie 
inspection of elementary schools. When schools were 
inspected by assistant or sub-inspectresses they re- 
ported to her and she attached more value to their 
opinion. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


At Madras, Tuesday, 3rd February, 1914. 


Present : 


The Right Hon. the LORD 
The Earl of Ronald shay, m.f. 

Sir Murray Hammick, r.c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Herhert Albeh 


ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 

Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
! Abduk Rahim, Esq. 

Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 
r Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


And tlie following Assistant Commissioners: — 

R. G. Grieve, Esq., Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Madras. 

M.R.R.y. M. K AMES war A Kao Pantulu Garu, Acting Inspector of Schools, Second Circle, Guntur. 


M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 


Mrs. M. A. Srinivasa, b.a., l.t., Assistant Inspectress of Schools, Madras Girls’ Range. 


Written Statement relating to the" Education 
7? apartment. 

84.216. (I.) Methods of recruitment.- — -The present 
method of recruitment by seniority from among 
tlie Sub-Assistant Inspectresses wlio are trained 
graduates 'is in general satisfactory and may continue 
so long as tlie latter appointments exist. 

84.217. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — The Assistant Inspectresses are usually trained 
graduates who have passed the Sub-Assistants’ and 
the compulsory Educational tests in at least one ver- 
nacular. In a bilingual range, the passing of an 
examination may be required, within three years of 
appointment. 

- It is an acknowledged fact that the breadth and 
depth of scholarship obtained in Western Universities 
cannot be secured in Indian Universities as at present 
constituted. In order, therefore, to bring the 
Assistant Inspectresses into touch with the higher 
standards existing in Western Universities and to 
keep them abreast of the developments in educational 
theory and practice, and tlnis enable them to bring 
elementary education in India to a higher level, 
arrangements should be liiade to give those officers 
who have had at least five .years’ service as Assistant 
Inspectresses opportunities and facilities for visiting 
Europe at least once in five or seven years. For 
this purpose they may be allowed study leave and 
allowances. 

84.218. (III.) Conditions of service. — At present 
there are three women Assistant Jnspectr esses and 
although because tlie greater includes the less they 
are sometimes said to come under the category of the 
Provincial Service, it is clearly evident they cannot 
be classed as such. 

The Assistant Inspectress has to inspect every kind 
of Girls’ school in her range either independently or 
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with the Inspectress without help of any kind, and 
when it is stated this range consists of more than 
one district, the nature of the work she has to do may 
be better imagined than described. The District 
Assistant Inspector has charge of only one district, 
and has a Sub- Assist ant and a Supervisor to help 
him always or whenever necessary. The Assistant 
Inspectress has to submit to the Insjiectress a report 
on every school inspected besides making entries in 
tlio inspection book of the school. In Northern India 
Assistant Inspectresses inspect schools biennially and 
arc not required to submit reports on every school 
examined, to the Inspectress. If the number of 
Assistant Inspectresses or Sub-Assistant Inspectresses 
is not to be raised, and if no additional help is to 
be rendered in the inspection of schools, the number 
of which is growing and is bound to grow from year 
to year, some arrangement like that which holds in 
North India is absolutely necessary and she may be 
trusted to carry out her official duties faithfully in 
regard to the welfare of the schools in her range. 

The absence of age limitation may continue for sonic 
time. 

84,219. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — There are 
only two grades of salary, and there is no outlook 
whatever for promotion. The Assistant Inspectresses 
compare unfavourably with the Assistant Inspectors 
in this Presidency and with the Assistant Inspectresses 
in North India who are in progressive and higher 
salaries and who unlike the Assistant Inspectresses 
do not depend on vacancies for promotion. 

The following proposals with reference to pay and 
allowances are suggested: — 

(1) The graded service to be abolished and all 
Assistant Inspectresses to rise from Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 
by annual increments of Rs. 25. 

(2) An allowance of Rs. 50 for conveyance charges 
to be granted to those stationed in the Presidency 

N 4 
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town, the present allowance of Rs. 30 being totally 
insufficient for the purpose. 

These women officers Imre ft very hard life ufld tio 
pot tied homi* and often have great difficulty in secur- 
ing accommodation at travellers’ bungalows. Th^y 
do not receive adequate remuneration i« the shape of 
travelling allowance and consequently often suffer 
great inconveniences in having also to go about i n 
conveyances to nhich they arc not accustomed. A 
morn "liberal scale of travelling allowance which would 
enable them to travel in a greater degree of comfort 
would be lis. 5 per day halting allowance. Double 
first class for tram journeys unci S annas per mile f or 
road journeys. 

84,220 (V.) and {VI.) Conditions of leave and 
pension*— Office! » of tho Provincial Service a r ,. 
entitled to only two je«rs‘ furlough while those in tl u , 
Indian Educational Service enjoy n period of about 
years. It is suggested that the Assistant Inspect* * , 
be allowed furlough equal to one-sixth of the ac*tii ; ,| 
service. 

These officers may be permitted to retire at .jU 
instead of 35, if they wish to do so, mid 25 years* f»|ll 
service or 20 years with medical certificate may *-r*r i t j*. 
them to draw' pension at half pay. 

a 1 . 221 . (VII.} Such limitations as may exist i n 
the employment of non-Europeans.- Then* a i o hlJ 

such limitations in regard to these appointment'.. b u j 
regarding the walking of tho existing sidcm of 
division of service into Imperial ixnd Provincial it , N 
suggested that m the Women’s Inspecting ageing, 
such division be abolished and tli**l«* be r*n«* "Orvi^,. 


designated the Madras Educational Service consist n,c - 
of class I and class 11, * 

Glass I to consist of — 

(1) The IiKpectrcsse.* of Girls* School* of 

there should be C. 

(2) The Superintendent, Presidency Training , 

School for Mr.tre^es, Egnrnt*/ ® 

(3.) The Superintendent. Kindergarten . Depart- 
iiieutj Said a pet. 

Cles-. II to consist of — 

A'Mxtnnt J aspect r css t'!. 

s 1 , 222 . (Vixr.) Eolations of tho servico with tho * 
Indian Civil Service and other services, — As 1ms 
been pointed out in dealing with the pr# ceding heads, 
the conditions of rcrvicc complin* most unfavourably 
with those which exist in the Indian Civil Service 
and other services. If it is dedmd to attract Indian 
women graduates of the best ability into tho remee, 
the wide gulf between those services should Ik* reduced * 
and more favourable conditions bo laid down, 

*1.22.1. (IX.) Other points, — That, tho Women V 
Inspecting Agency is not at nil popular K evident 
from the very few women now in active service in it, 
and it is no easy matter to secure the lecrnitmcnt of/ 
qualified women to tho department. Vnloe* early 
•step* nit* taken to grant the A ‘distant Inspectresses 
n status which the importance and responsibility of 
their work and their individual attainments and' up- . 
bringing demand, it K not likely that tho expansion * 
of female education which is so much talked of nnrl 
dexiied will make a satisfactory advance ’in the 
PicMdency. ■ * 


U»e. M A. ''ill 

84,221 (( ’htitmuin.) Witness was mu* »*r tie* 
tant Inspectresses of tJo}nw»N, and ivpi i*x**nt» d tha, f v 
officers in the Madras Presidency . 1 here \uue thr t ., ; 

assistant inspectresses in two grades of lb 2tH,i aq ( J 
Us 25U She was at pree nt d l awing Us 250 The re 
was an allowance in Madras of lb. Jjn tm eairmg^ 
hue. There were no local allowaures oiitsult* Madras 
City Tim idling alb»uam.e* w<*i* paid at the rate of 

Hs. 3 a dn\* and J annas a mile, with double sfiruiid. 
elnss fail* 

84,225. >ln* rn» n<*i] her education pmatelv up 
the i',.1 oi Intel iiiMliate standard and then Mudir*d 
loi a year :n a * *<11* g«*. Mu- MiiupleUd her B.A. about 
eight \eaj- bit. r Uf lie* other two assistant irispt, f ,„ 
ti esses tine was a trained graduate ami the other 
luid pn*se.l the higher examination for w union. Sfif. 
hirst’ll n;b an Indian ( hi i .thin Tin* otllei two W’o rf , 
Angle India us 

** l 22* » Ian h ucpit tress hail under her charge :ila>ut 
eight distil* is "die nas ft sponsible t<» *he juqHtli.,, 
lor the l hmglejMit ami Xelloro districts, and the wli.gj,. 
t»i Madia-. and tn the i mirM* of a \t*:»i insjuvlrfl q|j 
the m h.tfiK m that range, ineluding tin* training 
sfleiol. h.gh sc||mo|, European middle srljnoK ;»nd 
elemental > *ch«».ds Hie training, high, ami Em*o- 
pean tieddb* schools were examined by the in^ptclr*^ 
With the help of the assistant in* peotress. tiwl sotm* 
drmentun schools were also examined In the * n _ 
«pectr**ss 

8*1,227 A report hail to be written on each schq fJ f 
h\ the* assistant nispeetr**^ and that regulation ought 
to be modified. In Northern India stab reports wu rt , 
only submitted when called tor The report on rui 
elementary .school nas not a very elaborate affair, 
hwjt X3- teak J.mv> .4 Aism} *v .r.w ,ac**.*v A<* 

written in the inspection l>ook, and the report rent 
to the inspectress was a summary of the points a n( ^ 
‘.uggrstinns t!u*re made. If ftssistatit impwirosS^ 
were relieved of writing reports, there would still be 
the record in the inspection book at the school, a m ] 
the assistant inspectress on her next visit would be 
able to see whether the suggestions hnd been carri c< 3 
out. It did not help the inspectress to know 
thing ot nil nf>on t it unlexs sho jpersonally xdsited fbe 
pcliot*? and fonnd it was not doing well, and in si{ c h 
a case site could call for n detailed report from tb« 
awktant iaqwlit«, 

*L22* The tmvelUng allown ace of assistant msp^ 
tre*^ Omuld Ik* increased. She Imd nvked that 
should Ik* made the same ns that of an iitspcctre^ 


f \ Vv\ called and examined. 

Imt had since modified that view, and now considered* 
that a -‘.blunt inspeclresvcs .•‘honld receive 11s. *1 when* 
iii.pi*i*tj<*s«,e.. r«*coiv<*d ils, G. She would not. nsk for 
dmtbb* fir»t~ekt-.- fare, but there should be an increase 
in the daily nilotvanee and in tin* mileage rate, 

84.229. Suli-impeetrerPvs did the mirjc work as assis* 
tnnt iu.'pf etrc*‘>e 4 ‘, and it was n misnomer to call them 
<uh-a«“,iM:»mv. They did not get daily allowances, 
but n liM’d travelling allow*ance of Ks. 35. *Suh- 
a***istant in 'pnetr* *'*'»*> were suppor-ed to bo trained 
graduate**, but there were on** or two who were not. 

SI .23d. She did not think Hindu ladic.i could bo 
obtained at present to take up the work, as travelling 
would In* a "rent hardship to them. 

81.231. Ki» s. hooL under lady inspectors ime also 
iiisperied by inspector-: or sub-inspector.s. 

''1.232. A time - r?eaV* of pay wax desirable up to 
It*. 500 . and there should be one service with a first 
and M/enml di vh ion. The i aspect row:** and two super- 
intendent. should be in division 1, and the assistant 
inspect te* sox in division II, into which division abo 
sb.ndd bo placed the head teachers of girls’ high . 
•elliKlU. 

s-J.233. J4he had not con>i<lered in any detail the 
po- sjbility of u provident fund instead of a pension, 
ffiit personally pieferrcd to have the pension, 

M.23L If the propm.al« put forward were acceded 
to. there would be no difficulty in obtaining ladies 
prr.« C‘',ing the neec^nry attainments for tho rorvice. . 

81.235. (Sir Murray If nut micl:,) There was a good 
supjdy of suitable ladies, but- they would not enter 
tin* service Ik cause the term** were not sufficiently 
attractive. Some of those ladies had gone io other’ 
**mi nines where the pay and prospects were far better. 

»'A yv/ ttncAlhtg rorrrrd the d&lricte .. 

diffieulty had been experienced in connection with . 
traveller* himgalow.-e, whu*li were often found oreu- 
pi«*d In f ii eii. Once .she had had to camp out under 
ft tree. In some places she staved in the school-room* 
Tents were not supplied to assistant inspectresses and • 
they had not the money to supply them themselves 
In tlu* Madras range thou* was not much travelling; . 
at night., and the longest journey would be about 
twenty-five miles a dnv, but in the Kistna district - 
an assistant inspect re« *i had to do as much as fifty / 
miles per day with only one peon and her own-tem j 
senmnls. The tnuelling allowances were not • suffi- 
cient. 

S-1,'237. ( Sir Valentine Chiral.) Assistant inspcc- , 
tresses under her scheme would tdtimfttely rise into 
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the first class, if their qualifications were adequate. 
Improvements in tlie conditions of service might in- 
duce ladies of the Hindu community to join the ser- 
vice, but not Muhammadan ladies. The latter were 
not yet ready for public work. The objections of 
Muhammadans would not be met by improvement in 
the terms of service, because with them it was largely 
a question of travelling. 

54.238. The standard of education in the high 
schools went up to what 'was called the secondary 
school-leaving certificate examination. The girls were 
either Indian Christians or Hindus. The standard 
of Anglo-Indian education went up to the high school 
examination. The proportion of Hindu girls to Indian 
Christians would be one-third to two-thirds in secon- 
dary non-European schools. It was five-sixths to 
one-sixth in non-European schools — public and private 
in all classes. Hindu girls now studying beyond the 
third form would be about the age of sixteen, and 
they were chiefly Hindu widows. For them a high 
school and hostel had lately been provided in Madras, 
and a high school in AValtair. There was no age-limit 
with regard to Indian Christians. 

84.239. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) There were no Hindu 
or Muhammadan sub-assistant inspectresses. At 
present there were only two Hindu ladies in the 
Madras Province who were trained graduates, one 
being a Brahman widow and the other a West Coast 
lady. Both were teachers in high schools. Such 
ladies would object to travelling about because they 
had lived n secluded life for so many years that it 
was difficult for them to enter into public work. She 
herself had felt it when she joined the department, 
and objected at first to be gazed at at railway stations 
aud other places. 

84.240. (Mr. Madge.) Graduates and undergraduates 
should be given facilities, by the provision of scholar- 
ships, for going to Europe and there preparing them- 
selves as teachers or inspectresses. Deputation leave 
with special allowances would meet the case. 

84.241. The objection to reporting to the inspectress 
was based solely' on the additional work involved. She 
had 180 schools in her range and a good deal of office 
work, and the writing of two reports, one in the 
inspection book and the other to the inspectress, 
occupied a great deal of time. 

54.242. Tlie choice of whether furlough should be 
spent in India or out of India should be left to the 
officer. 

84.243. If tents were supplied to assistant inspec- 
tresses, the present allowances would not be sufficient 
for cartage. 

84.244. (Mr. Fisher.) Girls in the elementary schools 
sometimes continued ' at school up to the fourth 
standard, by which time they had learned to read 
and write, but the learning did not last very' long. 
In the next grade of school, which taught up to the 
seventh standard, they would have made more progress 
in their reading, and would retain much of what they 
had learned. They' would also know simple arith- 

' me tic, and liow to write a letter in the vernacular. 
English was not taught except in special schools. In 
the central circle, however, it was not so. There were 
very few teachers who knew English sufficiently well 
to teach it, and it was only' in tlie head-quarter towns 
that English was likely to be taught. Girls of eleven 
or twelve in the elementary schools frequently' left 
when they' had attained the second standard, and at 
that time they would not he able to read or write 
properly. 

84,240. (Mr. Chaubal.) There were four Indian 
ladies in Madras studying for the B.A, Honours course 
in the Madras University'. There were in all fourteen 
Indies taking the B.A. pass and Honours course; of 
those eight were Indians and six Anglo-Indians. 
There was besides one Indian lady' studying for the 
M.A. 

84,24G. She had acted for an inspectress of schools 
on two occasions when she was away on leave. Assis- 
tant inspectresses would be able to carry' on the worlc 
\ for a certain time, but would not be able to make 
any definite improvements. The. time had not y'et 
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arrived when assistant inspectresses would be eligible 
for the post of inspectress, as a Western training was 
very necessary. For those already* in the department, 
that training could be given at any* time, but for those 
who were to enter the service it might he given after 
they had passed the Intermediate Examination. She 
did not think that graduates from the local Univer- 
sity would be able to discharge the duties of an inspec- 
tress with efficiency* after two or three years’ service as 
assistant, inspectresses, because the education in the 
University was very bookish, and px*actically amounted 
to cramming. In fact, women might just as well study 
at home and go up to the college simply foz' examina- 
tions. It would make a very* great difference if girls 
went to England and studied there for some years. 

84.247. She did not agree with the suggestion 
that as it was difficult to get ladies for the work of 
inspectresses and assistant inspectresses, those posts 
should be regarded as special posts, and each holder 
paid an individual salary. She preferred a definite 
graded service with fixed pay*. Women, however, 
might be treated specially, as they' now came under 
regulations drawn up before women entered the 
department. 

84.248. (Sir Theodore Mori son.) About one-tenth of 
the girls in the elementary* schools would reach the 
fourth standard, the other nine-tenths reaching the 
second, by* which time they* had learned very' little. 
Second standard girls would only' stay* about three 
years, spending one in the infants division, one iu 
the first standard, and one in the second. They then 
knew how to write figures and perhaps add up a small 
sum, but had had no training of the intelligence. 
They would probably not be able to read a book two 
or three y r ears after they* had left school, though they* 
might he able to sign their names. 

84.249. There were about twenty-eight girls’ high 
schools in the presidency teaching up to the Matricula- 
tion standard and of these fourteen were complete 
secondary schools. They would he only for Indians. 

84.250. About fifty women had taken their degree in 
tho Madras University*, and they' had to study* in the 
men’s college, attending lectures with the men. 

84.251. A sub-assistant inspectress might become an 
assistant inspectress in four or five years. She herself 
took five y'ears. 

84.252. (Lord Ronaldshay.) The two second-class 
fares given for travelling on railways just about 
covered b’lie cost of the assistant inspectress’s ticket 
and the servants’ tickets. When not travelling on 
railways an assistant inspectress had to use all kinds 
of conveyances. One cart would cost two annas a mile 
and two carts about three or four annas a mile, 
depending upon the locality'. The allowance of four 
annas, received from Government, might in that case 
cover cartage, but there were other incidental 
expenses which made it insufficient. At the bungalows 
eight annas had to be paid for every' twenty*- 
four hours, and that came out of the allowance 
of Ks. 3. The servants had to be given an allowance 
of two annas a day*. In Municipal towns one rupee a 
day* had to be paid for bungalows. Again the - Rs. 3 
did not cover all the expenses because no allowance 
was paid for the day' on which the train journey was 
taken, although tlie bungalow charges for that day 
had to be paid. Even if tlie Us. 3 were received for 
each day', it would not cover the expenses, as there 
were other matters, such as wear and tear of things, 
coolies at the station, water-men and other people at 
the travellers’ bungalows, and for conveyance to and 
from schools inspected, which had to be paid for. If 
Bs. 4 were granted, it would be legitimately spent 
ujioii expenses. The eight annas per mile asked for 
might be more than sufficient in some cases, but not 
in many. 

84.253. (Mr. Grieve.) Tlie mileage allowance was 
only* received for journeys of over twenty' miles. If 
an assistant inspectress went on a journey by road of 
fifteen miles, she received her daily* allowance but no 
mileage allowances. 

84.254. (Mr. Kamesicara Rao.) Inspectresses also 
wrote reports in inspection books, and sent on reports 
with regard to the schools they examined. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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84,257. (I.) and (II.) Method oi recruitment and 
systems oi training.— (a) Class III. will consist 
almost wholly of .Statutory Indians and will be com- 
posed of graduates of promise and holders of 
‘'masters” or "honors” degrees; the latter being, 
as a rule, stated somewhere higher than at the bottom 
of the class. 

Class II will be composed 50 per cent, of those sent 
up, on merit , from Class III, 25 per cent, of Indians 
directly appointed on the ground of a brilliant Uni- 
versity career in India, and 25 per cent, of those 
brought in fi*om abroad for special subjects or to be 
trained for Class I. In the case of these last a con- 
cession as to start will have to be made. 

Class I will be composed 50 per cent, of those 
promoted, on merit, from Class II and 50 per cent, 
of those nominated from those outside the service, 
whether in India or in foreign countries. 

The Special Class may occasionally admit a member 
of Class I by promotion on merit ; but as a rule it will 
consist of those specially appointed to it and invari- 
ably of those educated or specially trained in Europe 
or America. 

Appointments to Classes III and II should wholly 
vest in the Local Governments. Appointments to 
Class I would advantageously be similarly made, with 
(1) a right of appeal to the Government of India in 
cases of promotions from Class II and (2) tlie approval 
of that Government in cases of direct nomination. 
In cases of this last category the help and advice of 
the office of tlie Secretary of State may be obtained 
in securing satisfactory candidates from abroad. In 
all cases of appointments by direct nomination into 
Classes II and I the choice may largely be regulated 
by the advice of a Committee composed mostly of 
educationists — Indian and Non-Indian in about equal 
numbers. 

All admissions to the Special Class may be made by 
the Secretary of State in consultation with the 
the Government of India. 

To givo adequate chances to Indian candidates 
vacancies to be filled up by direct nomination should 
be made known, far and wide, through Government 
Gazettes and through educational institutions. In 
making these direct appointments to Classes II and I 
Indians of recognised ability in private institutions 
may, where available, be advantageously secured for 
the public service. At present such cases occur 
seldom — almost never. 

(b) In cases of promotions from Class II to Class I, 
the Department may prescribe and demand such 
special training, before confirmation, as it may deem 
necessary- But this special training could be within 
the country. In cases of direct appointments there 
should be, in almost every case, a period of probation 
of a year or two, to be devoted to special training, 
part of the period, at least, being spent by Indian 
candidates — preferably in direct appointments to 
Class II, and compulsorily in those to Class I — in 
Europe or America. Such training will necessarily 
relate itself to the nature of the work that the candi- 
date elects or is required to do. It seems to be desir- 
able to make the special training for cases going 
under Class II more comprehensive or varied, though 
less advanced, than that for the higher elass. This 
will afford scope for further choice and specialisation 


as the person goes up in service. Part of this period 
for special training may profitably be devoted to 
studies not directly related to the candidate’s' chosen 
subject but ordinarily comprised in the sphere of 
general culture. 

84,258. (XX.) Other points. — One point, almost 
essential, on which a remark or two may be submitted 
relates to the Inspecting section of the service. 

(a) It is highly desirable that the Inspecting officers 
should be distinctly marked off from the teaching 
officers. No lecturer or professor, worth the name, 
will care voluntarily to go into tlie inspecting line; 
and those that have been for any appreciable time in 
the inspecting section generally fight shy of systematic 
teaching. The two branches require persons of very 
divergent tastes and temperaments; and there is not 
much in common between their respective duties. 

(b) It is in tbis branch that tlie Indian element 
lias, in the higher stages, to be considerably aug- 
mented. A knowledge of the aptitude and capacity 
of the average Indian teacher in the Secondary 
Schools, an acquaintance with the ways and ten- 
dencies of the average Indian student in the primary 
and secondary schools, the essential requirements and 
tlie available resources of a school — these matters 
count for not a little in Educational progress, and 
the Indian is at an advantage in these respects. 
The European has, certainly, his own strong points; 
but to my mind they are more easily impartable or 
communicable than those others in which he is at a 
disadvantage. Anyhow it is pretty plain to anyone 
acquainted with the system that the two communities t 
may profitably meet on equal terms in this branch of 
educational work. Periodical conferences of Inspec- 
tors under the presidency of the Director of Public 
Instruction will greatly help to make methods and 
standards uniform — avoiding, if one may say so, the 
present jar between "routine” and “innovation.” 

A few other points may also be submitted for 
consideration. 

(a) With well-chosen staffs, composed of distin- 
guished graduates of tlie Indian Universities, educa- 
tion up to the B.A. pass and B.L. degrees may safely 
be loft, almost ivholly , in the hands of Indians. In 
the courses of studies for tlie medical and engineering 
degrees a considerably larger share in instruction 
than is allowed at present may be accorded to them. 
This involves the question of appropriate emoluments, 
status, &c. 

(b) To facilitate the direct appointment of com- 
petent Indians to Classes II and I, the institution 
of a number of scholarships or fellowships awarded 
on the ground of both results in public examinations 
and records and testimonials of work and life at 
College, will be highly dcsirablo. They will provide 
a strong incentive to vigorous work and secure young 
men of promise pretty early in life to devote them- 
selves to this high calling. 

(c) To further female education it is absolutely 
necessary that valuable inducements should be offered 
to well-educated ladies to qualify for and join the 
service. For many years to come, even in Govern- 
ment or quasi-Government service, an efficient Indian 
lady teacher or inspectress will have to be treated, 
as it were, as a " specialist.” 


Kao Bahadur R. Venkat \r atx \m Naytjdtt called and examined. 


84.259. {Chairman.) Witness was Principal of 
Pittapur Baja’s College, Cocanada. This was a 
private institution which, since 1909, had been wholly 
supported "by the Raja. Before that the Raja, being 
a minor, could not command the necessary funds and 
the college received State aid. 

84.260. He had been connected with education for 
the last twenty-eight years and had always been in 
private service. 

84.261. No Europeans were employed upon the staff 
of the College. The scale of tlie salaries given did not 
contemplate their employment. He himself was paid 
ns a special case, Rs. 500, hut tlie lecturers were paid 
only Rs. 150. There was some difficulty in securing 
qualified officers on these salaries, and several of them 
did not remain long. The officers received annual 
increments. 


84.262. He believed there inns more p 2 'iratc 
educational effort in Madras than in any other pro- 
vince in India, as the mission agency was very wide- 
spread and active and there were othei private 
institutions also. The better class of private institu- 
tions was quite on a par with the ordinarj' Govern- 
ment institutions, but tbc Presidency College was 
much the best. The Rajaluimiidry and Kumbakonam 
Colleges were not better than good class missionary 
and other private institutions. The extension of 
private institutions, aided possibly by the State, would 
be a fruitful method of promoting education. 

84.263. The youth of India could best be taught 
by an Indian a’gency trained on western lines, but ifc 
was essential, at any rate for some years to come, to 
have a proportion* of Europeans in the service, 
especially in tlie higher grade*. He had no objection 
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84,257. (I.) and (II.) Method of recruitment and 
systems of training. — (a) Class III. will consist 
almost wholly of .Statutory Indians and will be com- 
posed of gradxiates of .promise and holders of 
“ masters ” or “ honors ” degrees; the latter being, 
as a rule, stated somewhere higher than at the bottom 
of the class. 

Class II will bo composed 50 per cent, of those sent 
up, on merit, from Class III, 25 per cent, of Indians 
directly appointed on the ground of a brilliant Uni- 
versity career in India, and 25 per cent, of those 
brought in from abroad for special subjects or to be 
trained for Class I. In the case of these last a con- 
cession as to start will have to be made. 

Class I will be composed 50 per cent, of those 
promoted, on merit, from Class II and 50 per cent, 
of those nominated from those outside the service, 
whether in India or in foreign countries. 

The Special Class may occasionally admit a member 
of Class I by promotion on merit ; hut as a rule it will 
consist of those specially appointed to it and invari- 
ably of those educated or specially trained in Europe 
or America. 

Appointments to Classes III and II should wholly 
vest in the Local Governments. Appointments to 
Class I would advantageously he similarly made, with 
(1) a right of appeal to the Government of India in 
cases of promotions from Class II and (2) the approval 
of that Government in cases of direct nomination. 
In cases of this last category the help and advice of 
the office of the Secretary of .State may he obtained 
in securing satisfactory candidates from abroad. In 
all cases of appointments by direct nomination into 
Classes II and I the choice may largely be regulated 
by the advice of a Committee composed mostly of 
educationists — Indian and Non-Indian in about equal 
numbers. 

All admissions to the Special Class may be made hy 
the Secretary of State in consultation with the 
the Government of India. 

To give adequate chances to Indian candidates 
vacancies to be filled tip hy direct nomination should 
be made known, far and wide, through Government 
Gazettes and through educational institutions. In 
making these direct appointments to Classes II and I 
Indians of recognised ability in private institutions 
may, wliere available, be advantageously secured for 
the public service. At present such cases occur 
seldom — almost never. 

(b) In cases of promotions from Class II to Class I, 
the Department may prescribe and demand such 
special training, before confirmation, as it may deem 
necessar3 r . But this special training could he within 
the country. In cases of direct appointments there 
should be, in almost every case, a period of probation 
of a year or two, to be devoted to special training, 
part of the period, at least, being spent by Indian 
candidates — preferably in direct appointments to 
Class II, and compulsorily in those to Class I — -in 
Europe or America. Such training will necessarily 
relate itself to the nature of the work that the candi- 
date elects or is required to do. It seems to be desir- 
able to make the special training for cases going 
under Class II more comprehensive or varied, though 
less advanced, than that for the higher class. This 
will afford scope for further choice and specialisation 


as the person goes up in service. Part of this period 
for special training may profitably be devoted to 
studies not direct^ related to the candidate’s" chosen 
subject but ordinarily comprised in the sphere of 
general culture. 

84,258. (IX.) Other points. — One point, almost 
essential, on which a remark or two may be submitted 
relates to the Inspecting section of the service. 

(a) It is highly desirable that the Inspecting officers 
should be distinctly marked off from the teaching 
officers. No lecturer or professor, worth the name, 
will care voluntarily to go into the inspecting line; 
and those that have been for any appreciable time in 
the inspecting section generally light shy of systematic 
teaching. The two branches require persons of very 
divergent tastes and temperaments; and there is not 
much in common between their respective duties. 

(b) It is in this branch that the Indian element 
has, in the higher stages, to be considerably aug- 
mented. A knowledge of the aptitude and capacity 
of the average Indian teacher in the Secondary 
Schools, ail acquaintance with the ways and ten- 
dencies of the avei’age Indian student in the primary 
and secendary schools, the essential requirements and 
tho available resources of a school — these matters 
count for not a little in Educational progress, and 
the Indian is at an advantage in these respects. 
The European has, certainly, his own strong points; 
but to mj r mind tliey are more easily imp ar table or 
communicable than those others in which he is at a 
disadvantage. Anyhow it is pretty plain to anyone 
acquainted with the system that the two communities 
may profitably meet on equal terms in this branch of 
educational work. Periodical conferences of Inspec- 
tors under the presidency of the Director of Public 
Instruction will greatly help to make methods and 
standards uniform — avoiding, if one may say so, the 
present jar between “ routine ** and “ innovation.” 

A few other points may also be submitted for 
consideration. 

(a) With well-chosen staffs, composed of distin- 
guished graduates of tho Indian Universities, educa- 
tion up to the B.A. pass and B.L. degrees may safely 
be left, almost wholly, in the hands of Indians. In 
the courses of studies for the medical and engineering 
degrees a considerably larger share in instruction 
than is allowed at present may be accorded to them. 
This involves the question of appropriate emoluments, 
status, <fec. 

(b) To facilitate the direct appointment of com- 
petent Indians to Classes II and I, the institution 
of a number of scholarships or fellowships awarded 
on the ground of both results in public examinations 
and records and testimonials of work and life at 
College, will be highly desirable. They will provide 
a strong incentive to vigorous work and secure young 
men of promise pretty early in life to devote them- 
selves to this high calling. 

(c) To further female education' it is absolutely 
necessary that valuable inducements should be offered 
to well-educated ladies to qualify for and join the 
service. For many years to come, even in Govern- 
ment or quasi-Government service, an efficient Indian 
lady teacher or inspectress will have to be treated, 
as it were, as a ‘ ! specialist.” 


Bao Bahadur B-. Venkataiiat.xaai: Nayudu called and examined. 


84.259. (Chairman.) Witness was Principal of 
Pittapur Baja’s College, Coeanada. This was a 
private institution which, since 1909, had been wholly 
supported by the Baja. Before that the Raja, being 
a minor, could not command the necessary funds and 
the college received State aid. 

84.260. He had been connected with education for 
the last twenty-eight years and had always been in 
private service. 

84.261. No Europeans were employed upon the staff 
of the College. The scale of the salaries given did not 
contemplate their employment. He himself was paid 
as a special ease, Bs. 500, hut the lecturers were paid 
only R,s. 150. There was some difficulty in securing 
qualified officers on these salaries, and several of them 
did nob remain long. The officers received annual 
increments. 


84.262. He believed there was more private 
educational effort in Madras than in any other pro- 
vince in India, as the mission agency was very wide- 
spread and active and there were othei private 
institutions also. The better class of private institu- 
tions was quite on a par with the ordinary Govern- 
ment institutions, but the Presidency College was 
much the best. The Rajahmundry and Kumbakonam 
Colleges were not better than ^ood class missionary 
and other private institutions. The extension of 
private institutions, aided possibly by the State, would 
be a fruitful method of promoting education. 

84.263. The youth of India could best be taught 
by an Indian agency trained on western lines, but it 
was essential, at any rate for some years to come, to 
have a proportion of Europeans in the service, 
especially in the higher grades. He had no objection 
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were improved, a larger number of better qualified 
men would bo obtained for education. 

84.284. A knowledge of the vernacular was essential 
for an inspector, but was not the only thing. An 
Indian was much more in touch with local conditions 
than a European. The number of Europeans and 
Indians should bo equal in the inspector’s grade, but 
assistant inspectors should almost all he Indians. 

84.285. ( Sir Valentine Cliirol.) He did not think 
men were attracted to serve in private schools by the 
belief that they would he emancipated from Govern- 
ment control. For purposes of recognition and affilia- 
tion private institutions were subject to Government 
control. The staff did not form part of a Government 
department, but the institution was almost as much 
under the control of Government as a Government 
institution. 

54.286. There were some young Indians on his own 
staff who accepted small remuneration owing to th&h' 
zeal for education. 

84.287. The Pittapur Raja’s College was dependent 
upon the Raja’s support to the extent of about 
Rs. 10,000 a year. It was not possible to get Indian 
parents sufficiently to appreciate the value of educa- 
tion to make a college self-supporting. In India it 
was believed to be the duty of the rulers to provide 
for the education of the poor, and it was the poor 
children that constituted the hulk of the students. 
There were many of the more well-to-do, who would 


be prepared to pay higher fees, if asked to do so ; 
but the}’ had never been asked. 

84.288. ( Sir Murray Hammick.) A course of 
teaching for two or three years was very helpful to an 
inspector, but it was not indispensable." 

84.289. His own school was annually inspected by an 
inspector from the Educational Department, but a 
European inspector had not sufficient knowledge of 
the vernacular to inspect the vernacular side of the 
school. 

84.290. (Mr. Eameswara 2?ao.) Many of the 
teachers, who left the service of private schools went 
into the subordinate educational service. A provident 
fund was about to be started by private schools, and 
that might prevent teachers leaving so frequently as 
they now did. 

84.291. He wished to separate the professors and 
the inspectors, not on areount of the mental strain 
involved in teaching, but on the ground that the 
officers were doing different kinds of work. Experience 
of actual teaching in the College classes was not absn- 
lutely necessary, as an inspector did not concern 
himself with teaching, and had not to adviso on 
methods of teaching, in a College. That advice was 
now being supplied by the University. 

84.292. Indian Christian ladies were available as 
sub-assistant inspectresses, but not Hindu Indies at 
present. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


At Bombay, Tuesday, 17th February, 1914 


PRESENT : 

The Right Hon. the LOUD ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., d.s.o. (f7inh*mnH). 

The Earl op Ronaldshay, m.p. i Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k. c.s.i., c.i.e. Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Sir Theodore M orison, e.o.i.e. Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ghikol. • Frank George Sly, Esq., o.b.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners : — 

F. B. P. Lory, Esq., Educational Inspector, Southern Division. 

S. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

*V. B. Jo shi, Esq., Principal, Training College, Dharwar. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., o.i.e. (Joint Secretary) 


Miss E. Corkery, Inspectress of Girls’ Schools in the Northern Division and Bombay City. 


Written Statement relating to the ISducation 
Department, 

84,293. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — There are 
at present seven appointments in the Bombay Educa- 
tional Service held by ladies — 

1. Inspectress, Bombay and Northern Division. 

2. Inspectress, Sind. 

3. Inspectress, Urdu Girls’ School, Central Division. 

4. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 
College for Women, Poona. 

5. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 
College for Women, Ahmedsthad. 

6. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 
College for Women, Dharwar. 

7. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 
College for Women, Hyderabad. 

I am of opinion that all these appointment should 
bo reserved for Europeans who have received a. special 
training in a British Training College or who have 
studied Educational methods in British schools. 

The Lady Sujjerintendent’s post should be recruited 
from among the . Senior Assistants in one of the 
Government Colleges while the Inspectress’ post 
should be filled by experienced Lady Superintendents. 
The Senior Assistants may be drawn from the aided 
European schools in India or from a recognized 
Secondary school in the United Kingdom. No non- 
domiciled' lady should be apjiointod to the Lady Super- 
intendent’s post unless she has worked for five years 
in a school in India. 


84.294. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion.- — -Tlie present system of helping assistants by 
sending them to England for a year should be largely 
extended, i.e., more assistants should be sent by 
Government annually and they should be allowed to 
spend two years there (instead of ono as at present), 
six mon tlis of this period to ho devoted to visiting 
recognized Educational Institutions in Europe. 

In tho case of non-domiciled Europeans selected 
from England, facilities should ho afforded them for 
studying the vernacular of the district. This might 
bo done by appointing them as resident assistants and 
giving them an active part in the management of 
the hostel (under the Lady Superintendent). Unless 
a European lives in daily contact with Indian women 
she will not understand "their difficulties or learn how 
to deal tactfully with their conservative prejudices. 

Tlie probationarj’ period is satisfactory. 

84.295. (III.) Conditions of service. — No changes 
are desirable. 

54.296. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — All the 
Women’s Training College Superintendentsliips and 
the posts for Inspectresses should be in tho Imperial 
Service. 

The Lady Superintendent’s post should be Rs. 300 - 
50—500. 

The Inspectress’ post should be Rs. 500 — 50 — 750. 

84.297. (V.) Conditions of^ leave. — (a) After six 
years’ active service a year’s furlough should be 
allowed. 
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were improved, a larger number of better qu alifi ed 
men would be obtained for education. 

84.284. A knowledge of the vernacular was essential 
for an inspector, but was not the only thing. An 
Indian was much more in touch with local conditions 
than a European. The number of Europeans and 
Indians should bo equal in the inspector’s grade, hut 
assistant inspectors should almost all he Indians. 

84.285. (Sir Valentine Chirol .) He did not think 
men were attracted to serve in private schools by the 
belief that they would be emancipated from Govern- 
ment control. For purposes of recognition and affilia- 
tion private institutions were subject to Government 
control. Tl»e staff did not form part of a Government 
department, but the institution was almost as much 
under the control of Government as a Government 
institution. 

84.286. There were some young Indians on his own 
staff who accepted small remuneration owing to their 
zeal for education. 

84.287. The Pittapur Raja’s College was dependent 
upon the Raja’s support to the extent of about 
Rs. 10,000 a year. It was not possible to get Indian 
parents sufficiently to appreciate the value of educa- 
tion to make a college self-supporting. In India it 
was believed to he the duty of the rulers to provide 
for the education of the poor, and it was the poor 
children that constituted the hulk of the students. 
There were many of tile more well-to-do, who would 

(The witness 


be prepared to paj- higher fees, if asked to do so ; 
but they had never been asked. 

84.288. ( Sir Murray DammicJc.) A course of 
teaching for two or three years was very helpful to nn 
inspector, but it was not indispensable. 

84.289. His own school was annually inspected by an 
inspector from the Educational Department, hut a 
European inspector had not sufficient knowledge of 
the vernacular to inspect the vernacular side of the 
school. 

84.290. (ill?-. Kamesiuara Rao.) Many of the 
teachers, who left the service of private schools went 
into the subordinate educational service. A provident 
fund was about to he started bj' private schools, and 
that might prevent teachers leaving so frequently as 
they now did. 

84.291. He wished to separate the professors and 
the inspectors, not oh account of the mental strain 
involved in teaching, hut on the ground that the 
officers were doing different kinds of work. Experience 
of actual teaching in the College classes was not abso- 
lutely necessary, as an inspector did not concern 
himself with teaching, and had not to advise on 
methods of teaching, m a College. That advice was 
now being supplied by the University. 

84.292. Indian Christian ladies were available as 
snb-assistant inspectresses, hut not Hindu ladies at 
present. 

withdrew.) 


At Bombay, Tuesday, 17th February, 1914 


PRESENT J 


The Bight Hon. the LORD 
The Earl of Ronald shay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k. c.s.i., c.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k. c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 

Herbert Ali 


ISLINGTON, g.o.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 

\ Mahadev Bhaskar ChatjbaIi, Esq., c.s.i. 

' Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Walter Culley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 
srt Laurens Fisher, Esq. 


And the following Assistant Commissioners: — 

F. B. P. Lory, Esq., Educational Inspector, Southern Division. 

S. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay. 

'V. B. Joshi, Esq., Principal, Training College, Dharwar. 

M, S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary) 


Miss E. Corkery, Inspectress of Girls Schools in the Northern Division and Bombay City. 


Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

84,293. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — There are 
at present seven appointments in the Bombay Educa- 
tional Service held by ladies — 

1. Inspectress, Bombay and Northern Division. 

2. Inspectress, Sind. 

3. Inspectress, Urdu Girls’ School, Central Division. 

4. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 

College for Women, Poona. 

5. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 

College for Women, Alimedabad. 

6. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 

College for Women, Dharwar. 

7. Lady Superintendent, Government Training 

College for Women, Hyderabad. 

I am of opinion that all these appointment should 
he reserved for Europeans who have received a special 
training in a British Training College or who have 
studied Educational methods in British schools. 

The Lady Superintendent’s post should he recruited 
from among the Senior Assistants in one of the 
Government Colleges while the Inspectress’ post 
should he filled by experienced Lady Superintendents. 
The Senior Assistants may be drawn from the aided 
European schools in India or, from a recognized 
Secondary school in the United Kingdom. No non- 
domiciled’ lady should he appointed to the Lady Super- 
intendent’s post unless she has worked for five years 
in a school in India. 


84.294. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion, — The present system of helping assistants by 
sending them to England for a year should be largely 
extended, i.c., more assistants should be sent by 
Government annually and they should he allowed to 
spend two years there (instead of one as at present), 
six months of this period to be devoted to visiting 
recognized Educational Institutions in Europe. 

In the case of non-domiciled Europeans selected 
from England, facilities should be afforded them for 
studying the vernacular of the district. This might 
he done by appointing them as resident assistants and 
giving them an active part in the management of 
the hostel (under the Lady Superintendent). Unless 
a European lives in daily contact with Indian women 
she will not understand their difficulties or learn liow 
to deal tactfully with their conservative prejudices. 

The probationary period is satisfactory. 

84.295. (III.) Conditions of service. — No changes 
are desirable. 

84.296. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — All the 
Women’s Training College Superintendentships and 
the posts for Inspectresses should he in tho Imperial 
Service. 

The Lady Superintendent’s post should be Rs. 300- - 
50—500. 

The Inspectress’ post should be Us. 500 — 50 — 750. 

84.297. (V.) Conditions of leave. — (a) After six 
years’ active servico a» year’s furlough should he 
allowed. 
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' ( 6 ) At interval* of eight years study leave fo 1 * a 

venr on full pay should bo given to onftWo an.o©cer 
to proceed to Europe to hoop horsolf in touch tCHh 
modern Educational requirements. ’ 

8 . 1 , 298 . (VIA Conditions ot pension. — Women 
should bo eligible for a full retiring pension {avet'ago 
of past throe years’ salary) after 25 years’ service or 
on tho attain moot of tho 45 th birthday. 

Tfio present rule requiring women to render 30 
years’ service or to work till they are 65 is too severe. 
A woman has also to toko an active part in dom^™ 
duties and is theroforo working under a severer stt^n 
than a man who has only to consider his profession? 
duties 

34,299* (VH.) Such limitations as may exist m 
the employment of non-Europeans and the wording 
of the existing system of division of services i»to 
Imperial and Provincial. —I hoUevo no limitations 
<»xivt nt pnwnt i?i tho employment of non-Europeans. 
•V Muhammadan Indy holds the post of an Inspectress 
nod there have been two Indian Christian Lady Super- 
intendents. There is no hard and fast rufo either 
(i)niiit l he division nf these posts into Imperial arid 


r >Pr oyincifti .^,bn o Lady .Superintendent * 



Viscount Morley* latb : Secretary -of State fer iuui^> 
i?i 1 hiti / letter No, 79, dated vLo n don 2 1st M ay. IPOO^J 
to the address of; Hia Excellency tho Governor Genera]' 
of India in Cohncil, expressed himself of opinion that* 4 * 
” tho fact that tho appointment (i.e, of Inspectress) - 
is in. tho hands of tho ; Secretary of State does not - 
preclude the recruitment of a larly with Indian ex-’ 
pcrienco and a knowledge of the vernacular, whether 
she? bo at tho time in India or in this country.” Hl« 
Lordship added: "Tam always prepared to give. full 
consideration to : tho' applications of well-qualified 
candidates for tho Indian Educational* Service who 
nro in India, and whoso appointment is recommended 
by tho Loc al Gov ernment.” ■* 4 • “ 

84,300. <VHI.) Relations of the service with. the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. —As there 
aro no womon members nf the Indian Civil or, other 
services, I do not think this point requires fn 1^ 
considered bv tho women in tho Educational,* 


Miss E. Corou^’ called and examined. 


*>4,301. {Chairman.) Thoro woro three Inspectresses 
ami four Lady Superintendents of colleges in the 
Bombay Educational Service. There wero also several 
assistants to each Lady Superintendent. There v^oto 
two senior assistants in Poona, two in Ahmednhad 
ami on<* in Dhiinvar. At present there nro no As- 
sistant Inspectresses. Tho present cadi’e was not 
adequate. Tho colleges in particular woro under- 
staffed. Tho Lady Superintendent of a trailing 
college hnd also n high school to supervise. The 
three training colleges in Poona, Ahmedabad and 
liharwiir required more assistants. She could not 
say tho number of pupils in thoso colleges. 

<1.302. Tie* schools which taught English ut tho 
Presidency, were inspected by tho Inspector, with tho 
help of the witness. Tho inspection of the Angl°- 
vernacular schools had boon entrusted entirely to the 
witness. The primary schools were not inspected by 
the witness 

34.803. There was no specific rule with regard l” 
the recruitment of Inspectresses. Witness, print* 1° 
joining the service, was in the training college* at 
Poona, from which she was nominated b\ the Gnvf* j rn- 
inent of Bombay. Her appointment was finally 
sanctioned hy the Secretary of State. The Jrisp/'C- 
tress in Sind had also been in charge of a trailing 
college prior to joining tho service, and for the 
convenience of the Department, Government arranged 
a transfer Ixctwoen the Inspectress hi Sind and the 
Lad 1. Superintendent, Ahmedabad, Witness bad no * 
nn English teacher’s diploma, but she had had 
peri c nee in an English private school. 

34,304. The Lady Superintendents were promoted 
by seniority from tho assistants. Only one Lady 
Superintendent had been recruited direct from 
England. The remainder hnd had Indian experkmco 
only. All assistants should be Europeans, as Indian 
Indies so far had led very secluded lives, had not been 
Siren very much responsibility in their own hoincs, 
and were therefore not up to much ndministrativo 
work 


There were from 20 to 30 Indian Indy assis- 
tants in the service, none of whom wero qualified 
to occupy the position of Superintendent or Inspec- 
tress, unless they were first sent to England, and 
specialty trained for tho work. There wore no train- 
cMIlotpw iw twivs. 'Rkw \V,vy tvdiA 
None of the present Indian Indies hnd been to 
England- One Indian Indy, since dead, hnd go n<? to 
England, and had turned out a successful Lady 
Superintendent. 

84,300- Indies joining the service from England did 
not, m the present circumstances, hnro a sufficient 
opportunity of gaining a knowledge of tho vernacular. 
They did not come ont young enough, IF thov were 
hmnght out nt the age of 21 or 22, and then worked 
?* ttppwnlt «-« nnder the Lady Superintendent f 0 r at 
I thc vernacular and 
irulmn women, th«y would ho far more ^urces.sfiil 

*-f^0T. Tht. pay nf th<- Larfk SnpnnntnnclCTite should 

orR, n .TO0 n an P a r 7T,f; SlS» 

Ujo pr«<Tit reale of 


84.308. One lady was at. present drawing her pea. 
sion in a mental home. Another lady, who joined the 
service at an advanced age, had been allowed a certain 
concession. Witncrs herself had put in 29. years’ 
service in India, which fhe considered much too long 
n period for a lady to servo. She suggested that 25 
years’ service was a sufficient period. 

84.309. A provident fund would bo more popular 
in her service than any pensionable scheme. 

84.310. Muhammadans were not* :o advanced in 

education as other communities in the Presidency, 
There had just l»een a Muhammadan Inspect rev* 
appointed on probation. Very great difficulty was 
found in obtaining Muhammadan ladies to train as 
teachers. It was very desirable to have such ladies 
for Muhammadan schools. There were no special 
training colleges for Muhammadan ladies, but special 
daises hnd been started at* Ahmedabad and Poona at 
which there wore about 10 ladies. ' 

81.311. (Sir Murray JlamrrAch.) Wit ness had no 
remarks to make with regard to tbo conditions under 
which Inspectresses had to travel. 

$4,312. (Sir I’nlrnfinr OhiroL) She would not be 
eligible for her full pension of Rs, 250 until^ J01G, 
when she would hare completed 31 years’ service. 

81.313. (Mr. Abtfur Rahim.) There ware some Mu-*' 
ham randan girls* schools in Bombay. There wore a - 
number of private Mulmmmfldnn girls’ schools in 
Bombay City, and four municipal schools. Those 
institutions served different sections of the Mubam- * 
m.ndnn community. 

51. 31 4. A training school was much required in' 
Bombay for Muhammadan Indies, hut the difficulty 
was to* find women to train them. The pnv was not 
attractive enough to bring Muhammadan teachers 
from Northern India. 

84,316. (Mr. Madge.) She modified her opinion that 
the appointments of Lady Superintendents should bo 
reserved for Europeans. * who hnd received a special' 
training in a British training college t-o this extent 
that, if Anglo-Indians went to England. and received 
an English training, they also would bo qualified to 
hold the posts. *' 

84.316. She had had no experience of inspection- 
work prior to joining tho service, but at present 
women from other Provinces could bV obtained wlm 
had had that experience. That • waVfher ■ ground for 
saying that no one should be permitted to become an 
Inspectress, who had not had experience in England. 

84.317. There was no separato, Inspectress for Euro- 
pean Rchools in tho Presidency/' She did not tbmk 
tho work was sufficient to justify tho employment of 
a separate Inspectress for European rchools* The 
money could bo better spent on other appointment*. ; 

34.318. It would depend on ago 'whether , an Inspec- 
tress should be transferred from one province to 
another. If she was not too old to learn the vernacular * 
of another, district, there would Ik* no objection. 

84.319. (Mr. Fixh'er.) About, one-thirtieth of the * 
girls attending schools in the Preridencv reached the - 
seventh standard. Girls generally left school at about 
tho fourth standard. They bad' learnt to read and 
writ© the vernacular in the fourth standard, but their 
English was very incomplete, A girl who left school 
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at the fourth standard could hardly be called literate. 
Only about one-tliirtieth of the girls who left school 
were literates. 

84.320. {Mr. Sly.) At present the Inspectresses of 
schools, and the Lady Superintendents, were recruited 
on to a common list at the same pay. There were two 
instances of a Lady Superintendent being transferred 
from a college to an inspection post. Witness wished 
to revise the service so as to make the Lady Superin- 
tendent’s a junior, and the Inspectress’ the senior 
post. That would not mean that the Inspectress 
would have all lier touring work much later in life, 
but there would be this difficulty. It could be got 
over if an Inspectress was allowed to retire at 45. 
A Lady Superintendent’s work was really more trying 
than that of an Inspectress as she had to supervise 
the hostels attached to the colleges and schools. 

84.321. The present Muhammadan Lady Inspectress 
kept I’urdah. She was on probation. There was an 
Indian Christian lad}' acting as Superintendent at 
the present time. There were no Hindus in the 
highest appointments, or in tlie senior assistant 
appointments. The bulk of the service was composed 
either of Indian Christians, Jews or Anglo-Indians. 

84.322. (Mr. Chaubal.) One Lady Superintendent 
was graded in the Imperial Service, and three in the 
Provincial Service. The duties of the four were much, 
tlie same. The lady in tlie Imperial Service came 
out as au Inspectress, and was appointed by the 
Secretary of State. Really all the Lad} 7 Superinten- 
dents should he in the Provincial Service. 

84.323. (Sir Theodore Morison .) There was no 
difference between the maximum salary of the posts 
in tlie Provincial Service and of those in the Indian 
Educational Service. 

84.324. The first Assistants had duties either in the 
training college or in the high school. They belonged 
to the subordinate educational service. At Poona 


some bad been recruited at Es. 40, and had risen to 
Rs. 200, which was the maximum. 

84.325. All the training colleges were residential, 
but there was not enough room for all the students. 
In Poona the high schools were also residential. 

84.326. ( Lord Bonaldshay.) Certain Assistants had 
been given a special stipend by the Government of 
Bombay to go to England. They had had to put 
themselves under the orders of the Secretary of State 
in England, and go to a recognised training college. 
They had been allowed to select their own colleges. 
Some had gone to Oxford, and some to Cambridge, 
others to Bedford College or Maria Gray College, 
London. No Indians bad yet been sent to England, 
as none had yet applied. 

84.327. (Mr. Lory.) It might generally be taken 
that Europeans, or Anglo-Indians ladies in the ser- 
vice commenced on about Rs. 80 a month, rose to 
Rs. 200, and then became Lady Superintendents. 

84.328. (Mr. Joshi.) Female education in the Bom- 
bay Presidency was in a backward condition. Indian 
ladies ^ would not be better able to appreciate tlie 
conditions of Indian women, or mix more freely with 
Indian women, or be able to make the training colleges 
and schools in tlie presidency more popular than 
European ladies, for at least another 25 years. The 
dufficulty in employing Indian lady graduates was 
with regard to administrative work. They were not 
given enough administrative power in their own homes 
in the first instance. 

84.329. Lady Superintendents in the service were 
able to give instruction in tlio vernacular. The 
training required by a lady to enable her to give 
training in the vernacular in the schools was at least 
five years’ study of the language. 

84.330. A literary qualification was not so nccessavy 
for Lady Superintendents as an English teacher’s 
diploma. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


At Bombay, Thursday, 19th February, 1914. 


PRESENT : 


The Riuiit Hon. the LORD ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., d.s.o. (Chairman). 


The Earl of Bonaldshay, M.r. 

Sir Murray Hammick, k.g.s.i., o.i.e. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k. c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Ciiirol. 

Her her t Albert 


Mahadev Bhaskar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq. 

Walter Colley Madge, Esq., c.i.e. 
Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 

Laurens Fisher, Esq- 


And the following Assistant Commissioners: — 

F. B. P. Lory, Esq., Educational Inspector, Southern Division. 

S. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit, Elphinstono College, Bombay. 

V. B. Joshi, Esq., Principal, Training College, Dharwar. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. (Joint Secretary). 


W. H. Share, Eso., Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 


Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

84.331. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — I have 
little to remark under this head except that more 
pains seem to he taken now to make vacancies known 
iu England and to select the most suitable men to 
fill them. With regard to appointments to be filled 
locally, it is usual to make a selection from the 
candidates who present themselves about the time 
of the occurrence of the vacancy. In some cases it 
would be better if the vacancy could be anticipated 
by a longer period, and a suitable candidate selected 
and sent somewhere for a course of training. But 
this would involve more expense, might conflict with 
the system of extensions of service, and may perhaps 
be open to other technical difficulties. 

84.332. (II.) System of training and probation. — 
At present there is no system of training for either 
the Indian or the Provincial Educational Service as 
such. In sonic cases training is hardly required ; in 
others something of tlio kind suggested above might be 


attempted. In this Presidency Educational Inspectors 
are not recruited direct from England, but are chosen 
from headmasters (or occasionally college professors) 
who have had some experience of the country. 
Appointments in the Indian Service are made on pro- 
bation for two years ; appointments in the Provincial 
Service may or may not be on probation according 
to circumstances. 

84.333. (III.) Conditions of service. — -The greatly 
increased cost of living, less agreeable relations with 
the people of the country, the ever-increasing burden 
of work, the curtailing of touring and of other oppor- 
tunities of escaping from one’s office, all these things 
render service (at. least in the administrative and 
inspecting branch) much less attractive than it must 
have been at one time. I cannot understand anyone 
exchanging a professor’s or headmaster’s post for that 
of an inspector, or voluntarily taking up the work 
of a Director of Public Instruction. 

84.334. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The increase 
in the number of openings presented elsewhere com- 
bined with the lessened attractiveness of service in 
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for professors to adapt themselves readily to these 
new conditions. On the other hand, it would be 
extremely difficult — especially to take up specialized 
courses — for an inspector to take up professorial 
duties or understand the needs of an Indian Univer- 
sity. This objection would also apply to the post of 
Director of Public Instruction from whichever branch 
that officer may be promoted. Profess.rs perform 
very definite and important duties, and should there- 
fore receive satisfactory advancement without having 
to take up other kinds of work; and they should not 
be liable to the transfers and changes which are in- 
separable from a service. 

(c) does not seem to be a serious objection, though 
there are certain branches of study, in which research 
work by professors might bo of considerable benefit. 

(3) The suggestion now put forward relates only 
to the Collegiate branch of the service and is that the 
present graded service for professors should be 
abolished, professors being appointed to definite posts 
or chairs. The pay should be attached to the chair 
and not to the individual. Apart from the Principal, 
whose position is discussed later, there would then be 
no question of seniority or precedence among pro- 
fessors. 

(4) The question now arises whether the profes- 
sorial posts should be held for short or long periods of 
time. This is a most important consideration. There 
are only a few subjects taught in Indian colleges, 
such as Economics with a special relation to Indian 
problems, Indian History and Oriental languages 
which can be studied with anything like the same 
advantage in India as elsewhere. For convenience 
sake these may be referred to as “ Orientalia.” On 
the other hand, the vast majority of subjects, which 
may be called e< Non-Orientalia,” sucli as English 
literature, Western languages, English and European 
History, Economics generally, Mathematics, Philo- 
sophy and, probably, Physics and Chemistry, can be 
studied in India only under very grave and obvious 
difficulties. For the “ Orientalia ” subjects it might 
be wise at times to engage for a short period of years 
the services of distinguished scholars who would fur- 
nish a considerable stimulus to the development of 
their own particular studies. Such men might bp 
glad to come out to India, as they might easily return 
with the enhanced reputation of having done research 
on a virgin soil. But it seems more appropriate that 
the provision of such appointments should be regarded 
as falling within the scope of the University in the 
discharge of the new teaching functions with wh'ch 
it is now being invested. There are certain obvious 
practical objections from the point of view of college 
management incidental to a system of short term 
appointments for college, as opposed to University, 
professorships, and therefore, although recourse to 
such a method of recruitment possesses undoubted 
advantages and cannot be regarded as presenting any 
insuperable difficulties, it is considered that the 
interests of the colleges would, on the whole, bo better 
served by appointment for a long period of years on 
terms embodying the ordinary privileges of leave and 
pension. 

With regard to ” Non-Orientalia ” subjects the case 
in favour of this latter method of recruitment is 
hardly open to question. It is clearly unreasonable 
to expect any ambitious scholar to come out to India 
even on a large salary when on return his marketable 
value and his repute in the educational world would 
be seriously diminished. 

The conclusion then is that, ordinarily, whether for 
" Orientalia ” or for ** Non-Orientalia ” chairs, ap- 
pointments should be made for long periods and on a 
pensionary basis. The great essential for our Indian 
colleges is to have a body of professors keenly 
interested in all problems relating to Indian students 
and competent to make a special study of the needs 
of Indian Universities and colleges. Such knowledge 
can be gained only by Indian experience, and men of 
that experience must bo the first requirement in any 
reconstitution of tlie Indian Educational Services. 
Good men would be willing to come to India but only 
on a long agreement, for they would naturally be 
more interested in the general problems of Indian 
education than in their own particular studies. 

But while the principle of long term appointments 
is thus admitted, it is suggested that the number of 
years’ service now necessary for pension should be 
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reduced. This would, it is considered, be in the 
interests of both parties. Another recommendation 
is that more care should be exercised in confirming 
the appointments of probationers. 

(5) The next point to be considered is the pay 
which should be attached to these chairs. It is 
obvious, if only on the score of expense, that the 
emoluments cannot be the same for each post. It. 
is essential that there be at each college posts carry- 
ing a sufficiently high remuneration to attract good 
men. And, moreover, it is usual in other Universities 
even for good men to ascend the ladder gradually, 
first as lecturers, then as assistant professors, and 
finally as professors. This rule cannot be applied 
without qualification to an Indian college, since Euro- 
peans would only accept the better paid professor- 
ships, the remuneration of the other posts and the 
scope of advancement offered being insufficient, to 
attract them away from Europe. But it should he 
remembered that the average age of entrance to the 
Indian Educational Service in this Presidency is 2S, 
and many of the existing professors have gone 
through the usual stages of apprenticeship in other 
lands. It would, thus, be necessary for Government 
from time to time to decide the number of professor- 
ships, assistant professorships (or senior professor- 
ships and junior professorships as it will he preferable 
to designate these posts) and lectureships to be held 
at each college. It -would be well in this respect to 
regard the three Government colleges as a single unit, 
so far as the Arts courses are concerned, and put the 
senior professorships, cacli car lying the same salary 
in each subject, in one or two, but not necessarily in 
all, colleges. Each subject would then have at least 
ono senior professorship held at one or other of the 
colleges. 

(6) Taking the Bombay Presidency with its three 

Government colleges as an example, and having 
regard to the subjects in which each of them at pre- 
sent specializes, the system proposed would void; out 
somewhat as follows : (a) Sanskrit might have a 

senior professorship at the Deccan and a junior pro- 
fessorship with a smaller salary at the other colleges, 
(b) Persian might have a senior professorship at the 
Elphinstone and a junior professorship at each of the 
other colleges, (c) English literature, being the back- 
bone of our college teaching, would have, as now, 
two senior professorships at each college, (d) Mathe- 
matics, Science, History and Philosophy would have 
the number of senior professorships and junior pro- 
fessorships distributed among tbc three colleges in 
accordance with the needs of each subject. As 
regards Science it is more difficult to speak, as the 
Royal Science Institute is not yet completed and, 
indeed, the teaching of Science in this Presidency 
is in its infancy. But there seems no reason why, so 
far as the Science professorships and lectureships are 
concerned, the same principal should not he observed 
and the Science department at the Gujarat College, 
the Royal Science Institute, and the College of 
Engineering, Poona, be regarded also as a single unit. 

(7) A minor point arises as to whether the pay of 
these posts should rise by annual increments. It is 
usual in many Universities for the salary of a pro- 
fessorship to remain the same during the whole ser- 
vice of the occupant. In India, however, where the 
expenses, of a European especially, increase so largely 
with age, it would appear that the incremental system 
is the better. In either case, the senior professor- 
ships should carry more remuneration than at present 
and should rise to Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 

(8) Better facilities than at present should lie given 
to our best Indian graduates to qualifj- themselves 
for the professorships. It is almost essential that 
those Indians who aspire to the higher posts should 
have some experience only of an Indian University. 
The first link in the chain has already been made by 
the appointment this year of_ several young Indian 
graduates of academic standing to lectureships at 
the Government colleges for a short period of years. 
Some will probably fall out very soon, and their ser- 
vices will not be required after the completion of the 
appointed period. Others will prove themselves 
earnest and satisfactory teachers, but without the 
capacity to go further, and these may be expected to 
continue in the lower ranks of a college staff. A few. 
it is hoped, will show by their academic qualifications, 
their powers of discipline and their aptitude for the 
work that they are competent to go further. Tho^o 
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for professors * to adapt themselves readily to these 
new conditions. On tlm other hand, it would he 
extremely difficult— especially to take up specialized 
courses — for an inspector to take up professorial 
duties or understand the needs of an Indian Univer- 
sity. This objection would also apply to the post of 
Director of Public Instruction from whichever branch 
that officer may be promoted. Profess- rs perform 
very definite and important duties, and should there- 
fore receive satisfactory .advancement without having 
to take up other kinds of work ; and they should not 
be liable to the transfers and changes which are in- 
separable from a service. 

(c) does not seem to be a serious objection, though 
there are certain branches of study, in which research 
work by professors might be of considerable benefit. 

(3) The suggestion now put forward relates only 
to the Collegiate branch of the service and is that the 
presont graded service for professors should be 
abolished, professors being appointed to definite posts 
or chairs. The pay should be attached to the chair 
and not to the individual. Apart from the Principal, 
whose position is discussed later, there would then be 
no question of seniority or precedence among pro- 
fessors. 

(4) The question now arises whether the profes- 
sorial posts should be held for short or long periods of 
time- This is a most important consideration. There 
are only a few subjects taught in Indian colleges, 
such as Economics with a special relation to Indian 
problems, Indian History and Oriental languages 
which can he studied with anything like the same 
advantage in India as elsewhere. For convenience 
sake these may be referred to as " Orientalia.” O 21 
the other hand, the vast majority of subjects, which 
may he called ** Non-Orientalia,’ 7 such as English 
literature, 'Western languages, English and Eui’opcan 
History, Economics generally, Mathematics, Philo- 
sophy and, probably, Physics and Chemistry, can he 
studied in India only under very grave and obvious 
difficulties. For the il Orientalia ” subjects it might 
be wise at times to engage for a short period of years 
the services of distinguished scholars who would fur- 
nish a considerable stimulus to the development of 
their own particular studies. Such men might bp 
glad to come out to India, as they might easily return 
with the enhanced reputation of having done research 
on a virgin soil. But it seems more appropriate that 
the provision of such appointments should bo regarded 
as falling within the scope of the University in the 
discharge of the new teaching functions with wh’ch 
it is now being invested. There are certain obvious 
practical objections from the point of view of college 
management incidental to a system of short term 
appointments for college, as opposed to University, 
professorships, and therefore, although recourse to 
such a method of recruitment possesses undoubted 
advantages and cannot be regarded as presenting any 
insuperable difficulties, it is considered that the 
interests of the colleges would, on the whole, be better 
served by appointment for a long period of years on 
terms embodying the ordinary privileges of leave and 
pension. 

With regard to “ Non-Orientalia ” subjects tho case 
in favour of this latter method of recruitment is 
hardly open to question. It is clearly unreasonable 
to expect any ambitious scholar to come out to India 
even on a large salary when on return liis marketable 
vahie and his repute in the educational world would 
be seriously diminished. 

The conclusion then is that, ordinarily, whether for 
tc Orientalia 77 or for <f Non-Orientalia 77 chairs, ap- 
pointments should be made for Jong periods and on a 
pensionary basis. The great essential for our Indian 
colleges is to have a body of professors keenly 
interested in all problems relating to Indian students 
and competent to make a special study of the needs 
of Indian Universities and colleges. ^ Such knowledge 
can be gained only by Indian experience, and men of 
that experience must be the first requirement in any 
reconstitution of the Indian Educational Services. 
Good men would he willing to come to India but only 
on a long agreement, for they would naturally be 
more interested in the general problems of Indian 
education than in their own particular studies. 

But while the principle of long term appointments 
is thus admitted, it is suggested that the number of 
years 7 service now necessary for pension should be 
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reduced. This would, it is considered, be in the 
interests of both parties. Another recommendation 
is that more care should be exercised in confirming 
the appointments of probationers. 

(5) The next point to be considered is the pay 
which should be attached to these chairs. It is 
obvious, if only on the score of expense, that tho 
emoluments cannot ho the same for each post. It 
is essential that there he at each college posts carry- 
ing a sufficiently high remuneration to attract good 
men. And, moreover, it is usual in other Universities 
even for good men to ascend the ladder gradually, 
first as lecturers, then as assistant professors, and 
finally as professors. This rule cannot ho applied 
without qualification to an Indian college, since Euro- 
peans would only accept the better paid professor- 
ships, the remuneration of the other posts and the 
scope of advancement offered being insufficient to 
attract them away from Europe. But it should be 
remembered that the average age of en trance to the 
Indian Educational Service in this Presidency is 28, 
and many of the existing professors have gone 
through the usual stages of apprenticeship in other 
lands. It would, thus, be necessary for Government . 
from time to time to decide the number of professor- 
ships, assistant professorships (or senior professor- 
ships and junior professorships as it will be preferable 
to designate these posts) and lectureships to be held 
at each college. It would be well in this respect to 
regard the three Government colleges as a single unit, 
so far as the Arts courses are concerned, and put the 
senior professorships, each carrying the same salary 
in each subject, in one or two, but not necessarily in 
all, colleges. JDach subject would then have at least 
one senior professorship held at one or other of the 
colleges. 

(6) Taking the Bombay Presidency with its three 
Government colleges as an example, and having 
regard to the subjects in which each of thorn at pre- 
sent specializes, the system proposed would work out 
somewhat as follows’: (a) Sanskrit might have a 
senior professorship at the Deccan and a junior pro- 
fessorship with a smaller salary at the other colleges, 
(h) Persian might have a senior professorship at the 
E lp bin stone and a junior professorship at each of the 
other colleges, (c) English literature, being the back- 
bone of our college teaching, would have, as now, 
two senior professorships at each college, (<7) Mathe- 
matics, Science, History and Philosophy would have 
the number of senior professorships and junior pro- 
fessorships distributed among the throe colleges in 
accordance with the needs of each subject. As 
regards Science it is more difficult to speak, as the 
Royal Science Institute is not yet completed and, 
indeed, the teaching of Science in this Presidency 
is in its infancy. But there seems no reason why, so 
far as the Science professorships and lectureships are 
concerned, the same principal should not he observed 
and the Science department at the Gujarat College, 
the Royal Science Institute, and the College of 
Engineering, Poona, he regarded also as a single unit. 

(7) A minor point arises as to whether the pay of 
these posts should rise by annual increments. It is 
usual in many Universities for the salary of a pro- 
fessorship to remain the same during the whole ser- 
vice of the occupant. In India, however, where the 
expenses, of a European especially, increase so largely 
with age, it would appear that the incremental system 
is the better. In either case, the senior professor- 
ships should carry more remuneration than at present 
and should rise to Rs. 1,500 per mensem. 

(8) Better facilities than at present should he given 
to our best Indian graduates to qualify themselves 
for the professorships. It is almost essential that 
those Indians who aspire to the higher posts should 
have some experience only of an Indian University. 
The first link in the chain has already been made by 
the appointment this year of several young Indian 
graduates of academic standing to lectureships at 
the Government colleges for a short period of years. 
Some will probably fall out very soon, and tlicir ser- 
vices will not he required after the completion of tho 
appointed period. Others will prove themselves 
earnest and satisfactory teachers, but without the 
capacity to go further, and these may he expected to 
continue in the lower ranks of a college staff. A few, 
it is hoped, will show by their academic qualifications, 
their powers of discipline and their aptitude for the 
work that they are competent to go further. These 
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should be> aont to an English University at 
exprniwj of tho Government, am! on their rotd r n 
should be eligible for appointment to a junior, ai ld ? 
if they have distinguished themselves to n senior, p T ?“ 
foARorahip, as the vacancy occurs. Appointments t0 
lectureships ami junior professorships should be in " lo 
hands of the local Government, but the senior p ro ~ 
fossors should bo selected by the present Commit^ 0 
of Selection in Eon don. The Indians referred to 
above should, as a matter of course, ho interviewed 
by the Selection Committee before their departure *^ r 
India in anticipation of an}' vacancy, and after th cjr 
return, on their application for a vacant senior p ro ~ 
fessorship, the local Government would forward ftn 
opinion as to their value and attainments- 

(01 This scheme, it is suggested, meets the fchJJ 00 
objections referred to above. Indians would 8UP or 
from no injustice whatever, and would compete 011 
etjYmh \eTTn> wVCn *it>T *£no writer 

ships. Indeed , they should have almost a monop°lJ 
of the Persian and Sanskrit professorships, I 1 **" 
further therr would be no nfim.uon info services on 
the college staff. Tho objections which apply td 
graded system would largely disappear. 

#H») Principnlships should stand on a difFer cn ^ 
basis. At present, it is usual for professors to 
promoted to tho principalship by seniority, and if 
an unusual occur renco for anyone to be passed of or ' 
Indeed, it is looked upon as a humiliation to be so 
treated. Tho defects of such a practice are obviV ws ' 
Indifferent principals may be appointed and, on th f * 
other hand, a good professor may bo discouraged * n 
his work merely becauso he is not considered suita^* 
for a principalship. The principals should be ftp* 
pointed, as now, from among the professor-;, hut J*. v 
merit, though in exceptional cases an edncatioA^t 


from outside might he selected. In any erteo it should * 
be an absolute rule that European academic* distinction ‘ 
is an indispehsahlo qualification for the post of 
principal. This in essential in order to ensure that 
the candidate shall have had the necessary experience 
of the best European methods. * , * 

Tho remuneration of principals should he consider- 
able- It has been . fc uggf»sted tlmt tho principals .t** 
relieved of their teaching work so ns to devote their 
whole timo to administrative duties. But thbr h a 
proposal which is open to gntra objection. In 
England, all the great headmasters have guided the 
school through tho influence they have brought to 
bear upon tho hoys of the sixth 'form. In- India, a 
principal must lecture. Moral influence should come 
from above, nnd with an Administrative nmchino out 
of touch with the students of a college all inspiration 
would he lost, 7f principals have too much detail 
work, nh tjr.es on L, the remedv Is obvirms^. A. qmfnsxnn 
can bo appointor! with an allowance to act as bursar 
to take over all financial nnrl routine work. -Pritici* ■ 
pals would bo paid as such, hut would at- tho same 
time hold a chair in an honomry capacity. 

(11) Tho following is the scale of remuneration . 
suggested for application to the scheme of reconstitu- 
tion described in the preceding paragraphs*--. 


Lecturers ... ... ... 150 — 10—350 

Junior Profeasors -100—50 — 750 

Senior Pro fe*«nr$ 750-50—1,500 

Principals ... ... ... 2.000 

(Each Principal would lu» honorary professor. in his 
own subject.) 

Applying the scheme to the three existing Govern- 
ment Arts Colleges it is considered that the superior; 
teaching staff might he distributed as follows: — 


Ktphuuu.ne. Gujarat. 


English 

History and Economics 
Rogk* and Philosophy 

Mathematica 

Sanskrit 

Persian 

Science 


2 Senior ProtV-ser*.. 

j 1 Senior Profc-’-er *■ 
} l .(urn <c Prufe.wr .. 
1 

j 1 Junior Profe<'.e r 
I Junior Prcfc«« ,r •* 
. 1 S»-nior Prof c- ~<1* •> 

1 Junior Profc r -e r ♦« 
| 1 Junior 


Total 


jf Senior Prof cmmu ■■ ... 
t Junior Prufe<-*«»r* 


... j 2 Senior iVoff'^nrF... 
... . i Senior Pr«»fe>«orr. . 
... 1 — 

• 1 Senior Professor ... 

I Junior Profe*»»*»r ... 
... , I Junior Profc- <or ... 
... I Senior jprofv^or ... 

... 1 Junior Profc^rnr ... 


t» 


0 


... j 2 ftoitar Prefc*!)**. • . * 

| 1 Junior Profe*«or. * 

! I Junior Professor. * 

... } I Senior Profejwr. 

... * i .Tonior Profer-or. .. 

... j ] Junior Professor, ' 
f j 2 Senior Prefer? on*, 
j : J Junior Professor. 


{ 12.) The following m a comparative estimate f ‘f the cod of applying the scheme to the throe 
Colleges : 


Stntemcu* 


the Present and Pr<tfWffl Co# °f PrinapiUhipS uml Pro/ eesoreh i p.* /// the JfclpktHfilMt) 

/ free ,/ «, Oujarnt CollCflC*. 


Pr«**A*jt Scab- 


ajinnm. 


Indian Ed n rational Service: — ! 

13 Prt,ft!.jK?rshijw (6 Btpkin?tone, 6 l)i*cc*»n. and | 
3 Gujarat College} on Its. 600 — 60 — J.OOo jkt 
mpn«<m {average Its. 8O5-&-10). ! 

1 Professorship at {Gnjarat College) on R- J 
i SO — 30— l,itCK> per mensem (average Rs, 
SI6-I£>-S>. 

1 Principal -* allowance D f R s . 2$0 — 50 — 500 per 
men*! cm {'average Rs. -RS—IO— -Sj. 

I Principal's allowance of Rs 200— 1 0— 250 per 
men-cm (average Rs. 

Provincial Edncatieuai Service: — 

4 Profr«or»htps on Un. TOO, 550, 400 (EVpbin- 
stone). and 400 (Deccan). 

J Professorship (at Gujarat College) on Ra. 
300 — 50—500 per mensem (average Rs. 
437- 12-5 U. h 

t A**Istant Pmferwwirahip fat Deccan College) 
on Ry. U oo. * 

'* tfectnreshim and Profeswrahira (3 Elphln- 
2 Deccan. 4 Gujarat Colhge) on Rs. 
2^5 230, 2oo, 200 # 250, 300, 800, 250, 200. 

Total 


a. y. 
■J U 


^>1,00 o n 

oo o o 

f? 800 0 0 


24 y 00 

6,000 


^oa.-nn 7 4 


Scale. 


12 Senler Profe*«orship w (S Klpbin-tone, 

ft Dercftu.nnd 4 Gnjarat College) on 
Rs. 750—50 — ] .60o per mensem 
(average R*. UGO-IO-*). 

3 Prineipaldiips on It' 5 . CjV’O ^ er men- 
sem for the Blphin'ttone, Deccan, 
and Gujarat College-?.. 

13 Junior Profe**or*hir;«* tft EJnhinstone, 

5 Deccan, and 6 Gujarat College) on 
Its. U'O — 50 — 7,Vi per nien^em (aver- 
age Its. 

Total ... 

I*re.«cnt r-o-t 

Additional cost 


Average Cost per 
annum. 


fit*,’ 

1 .1'.Jt.lVHi 


72,000 0 0 


27,050 10 S 


3J17/4JC 10 S 
2,1^,711' 7 4 


1,50,307 ft 4 


, . . . J? I ^ ^ a , n ^ shown in the lost itetU are included here an they aTe.in Independent charge Of thei r subjecis aa 4 

their plseev R*ill bn UVen by the Junior Professor* in the pt <»jx»wd *calo, : . , ‘Vf - ‘ . : • . C vi’of ** 
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Mr. W. H. Sharp, called and examined. 


84.341. (Chairman.) Witness was director of public 
instruction, Bombay, which position he had held for 
the last five 3’ears. He had had experience only of 
the college branch of the service. 

84.342. In the inspecting branch of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service thero were five officers, namely, three 
divisional inspectors, one inspector of European 
schools, and one inspector of science teaching. There 
were supposed to bo four headmasters, but there were 
actually only two sorving at the present moment, A 
European deputy director in the Indian Educational 
Service was appointed last October for two years. 

84.343. Headmasters were recruited direct from 
England, but not inspectors. The latter were se- 
lected from the headmasters. All inspectors had not 
been headmasters, as occasionally a college professor 
had been taken. The last professor who was made 
an inspector was Mr. A. L. Covernton. That was 
eight years ago, and the one before him was in 1893. 
The two branches of the educational service were be- 
coming more and more specialised, so that it was 
becoming less and less possible and less and less desir- 
able to continue the practice of interchanging officers. 
Interchanges should not bo absolutely barred, but 
should bo the exception and not the rule. 

84.344. In the Bombay presidency the period dur- 
ing which officers remained as headmasters prior to 
becoming inspectors was rather shorter than it ought 
to he owing partly to the fact that two of the in- 
spectors had been withdrawn to be made directors of 
public instruction elsewhere, one in Burma and the 
other in the Central Provinces. Consequently pro- 
motion had been very rapid. Mr. Prior, who recent- 
ly retired, had been for several years a headmaster. 
Mr. Lory however was only six months in a high 
school. Mr. Hesketh served for some time in two 
colleges, and was also for some time in a high school. 
Air. Slarrs was in a high school for two or three years. 
There was no reserve of any kind, and whenever an 
inspector went on leave a headmaster had to be moved 
ii]) to take his place. The creation of a reserve was 
very necessary. The proposal for two supernumerary 
headmasters was made with a view to securing some- 
thing in the nature of a reserve. It was now before 
the Secretary of State. 

84.345. There was one inspector in the provincial 
service who was doing the same work as the inspec- 
tors in the imperial service. Thero were no assistant 
inspectors, but a deputy inspector had been appointed 
for each district. He wished to see the deputy in- 
spector raised from the subordinate to the provincial 
service. 

84.346. The inspector controlled a whole division, 
which usually consisted of six revenue districts. The 
deputy inspector was in charge of one revenue dis- 
trict. In the Bombay presidency the primary" schools 
in each district were directly administered by the 
Educational department, and the money spent on 
them was disbursed by that department, whereas in 
other parts of India they were administered by the 
local boards, the Educational officer merely inspecting 
and advising. The actual administration of the 
schools in Bombay was in the hands of the depart- 
ment, and in the district it was under the deputy, 
who was responsible to the inspector of the division. 
Thus the duties of the deputy inspector were admin- 
istrative as well as inspect ional. He had in conse- 
quence more responsible work in Bombay than in other 
provinces. 

.84,347. Below the deputy inspectors were tho assis- 
tant deputies, who were generally appointed from the 
staffs of the high schools. Deputy inspectors were 
not appointed direct but were promoted from the 
lower ranks. They were recruitod in the same 
manner as the headmasters of tho high schools. An 
assistant master might become either a headmaster or 
an assistant deputy inspector, and in course of time 
a deputy inspector. All these officers were drawn 
from precisely the same class, and nowadays almost 
all of them were grachiates, though it was not actually 
laid down that they must be so. 

84,348. Some of the deputy inspectors were suffi- 
ciently good to be made inspectors, but the inspector 
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had so much responsible work to do that it was a very 
difficult matter for anybody, whether an Indian or a 
European, to be taken from a school or deputyship 
a pd suddenly to be made the inspector of a whole 
division. He himself wished to see some assistant 
inspectors created who would be interposed between 
the deputies and the headmasters on^ the one hand 
and the full inspectors on tho other. In that way a 
man would gain some experience of the higher in- 
specting work before he became a full inspector. 
Amongst tho assistants there should be some Euro- 
peans and some Indians. Europeans when recruited 
should begin as headmasters, and then work as as- 
sistant inspectors, but he would not make this an 
absolute rule, as absolute rules were apt to be incon- 
venient and hampering. If assistant, inspectors were 
created not only would inspectors get a better train- 
ing prior to taking over full responsibility for a divi- 
sion j it would also make it easier to provide for 
Indians. At present there was great difficulty in 
choosing an Indian inspector owing to the compara- 
tive narrowness of the training which Indians re- 
ceived, and this narrowed tho field of selection. If 
a likely Indian was found ho should bo given some 
sort of special training by being sent to tho training 
college, by serving in school, and by working as a sub- 
ordinate inspecting officer. A man who had to rise to 
tho highest level of all ought to have a knowledge of 
some country outside India, and therefore it would 
bo advisable for him also to visit Europe, and if 
possible to go through some course of training there. 

84.349. There were at present twenty high schools 
for boys, of which four were supposed to have Euro- 
peans as headmasters, whilst sixteen were held by 
Indians. Some of the schools held by Indians were 
quite as large and important as some of those held 
by Europeans. The most important school of all was 
the one in Bombay, for which a European was 
appointed. There was also a European appointment 
in Poona, where the school w T as not large. The larga 
school at Karachi was kept for a European, and there 
was a temporary European headmaster at Belgaum. 
Tho schools at Dharwar and Nasik were large schools, 
and they had Indian headmasters. Those two schools 
might be regarded as positions of equal responsibility 
to the schools under Europeans, as might also be the 
chief school in Gujarat. Thus there were three 
schools held by members of the provincial service 
which might be regarded as equal in responsibility to 
the schools under Europeans. 

84.350. There should be no absolute bar to tho ad- 
mission of Indians to the Indian educational service, 
but some sort of European experience should be in- 
sisted upon. All posts of equal value should be placed 
m the same service, irrespective of whether the occu- 
pant was a European or an Indian. 

84.351. A special Muhammadan deputy had re- 
cently been appointed in the southern division, and 
another in the central division. They were sup- 
posed to be specially in charge of Urdu schools, and 
also had to advise the educational inspector on 
Muhammadan education generally. In the northern 
division there were two district deputies who were 
Muhammadans, so that it was not considered to be 
urgent to have a special Muhammadan deputy there. 
A special Muhammadan deputy had just been sanc- 
tioned for Sind to deal with the Mullah schools. 
Also a Muhammadan lady had been appointed an in- 
spectress of Urdu girls’ schools in the central, divi- 
sion. The supply of Muhammadan headmasters was 
very poor. 

84.352. There were no special problems in connec- 
tion with the education of the domiciled community 
in the Bombay presidency. 

84.353. The salary of the inspectress might be 
raised higher than it was at present, but he had not 
heard the inspectresses complain that it was inade- 
quate. Personally he desired to see the lady super- 
intendents and the inspectresses all put on one list, 
and made interchangeable. There was a certain 
amount of interchange now. He was opposed to the 
idea that the inspectresses should draw higher pay 
than the lady principals. 
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84.354. At first one or two ladies had been brought 
out from England as inspectresses, but lately they had 
been recruited on the spot. The time had now como 
when a little fresli blood from England would be desir- 
able, but ho had no complaint to mnko about the pre- 
sent stall. The field for recruitment in India was 
small, and ©very now and thon someone should bo 
brought in from outside. Some local ladies had been 
sent to England with Government scholarships for a 
period of training at Bedford College or Cambridge, 
and those who had como back had beuofited very con- 
siderably. There were ladios in the presidency who 
could well occupy the position of inspectress after n 
tin filing in England. 

84.355. Almost every member of the service hold a 
different view with regard to pension, but there was 
a pretty general fooling that the first requisite was 
a reduction in the poriod of sorvieo, and if possible 
an increase in the amount which could bo earned. 
If offered the choico between an increased pension 
for the present period of service, or the sumo pension 
for a reduced period, most officers would probably 
prefer the* latter. 

S4,35G. The avcrago ago of entrance to tho service 
was twenty-eight. Jle could not say how many 
officers had more or loss than ton years’ service re- 
spectively. 

81.357. The second written statement which he had 
put in about tho collegiate branch represented in prin- 
ciple the views of the Bombay Government, with 
which he was in accord. Tho detailed statement at 
the end, however, was put forward simply ns an 
example, and was not to be taken as committing 
either the Government or himself. The central idea 
was to do away with the service organisation, as at 
present in vogue, and to attach the pay to the chair 
and not to the individual. There would be n chain 
of appointments rising . from lectureships to junior 
professorships and so to senior professorships. The 
principalsliips would stand slightly apart so that there 
might he more freedom in dealing with such appoint- 
ments. 'Pile idea was that a European would always 
come out as senior professor, but that a ladder of 
promotion would ho constructed for the Indian. No 
junior professors would he Europeans, as tho pay 
offered would not attract men from Europe. Thus all 
tho lecturers and junior professors would he Indians. 
The evS&eiitial difference between this scheme and the 
present one was that under it an Indian could rise by 
merit to a senior professorship. It did not seem 
possible altogether to avoid the difference between 
Indians and Europeans, but the scheme did offer 
a course of promotion. 

81.358. He would not lay down any hard and fast 
rule as to an Indian joining ns a lecturer, and occupy- 
ing the position of a junior professor before being 
made a senior professor, hut that would bo the 
ordinary course. To become a senior professor a 
man must have qualified in some way by European 
experience, and it would probably happen that n 
fairly young man would either. go or bo sent by 
Government for a course of training in Europe, and 
would then be held eligible For promotion when an 
opportunity offered. Prior to his becoming a scfiior 
professor tho condition should be laid down that tho 
Indian must have a course in England. 

84.359. A lecturer should begin at Rs. 150. It was 
quite possible to obtain n good class of candidate on 
that salary, if there was reasonable promotion based 
on a time-scale. Both lecturers and junior professors 
should be selected by the local Government. All 
senior professors would bo selected in London. A 
junior professor selected for promotion to a senior 
professorship would be appointed by the Secretary of 
State on the recommendation of tho Local Govern- 
ment. 

84.360. Witness would combine tho three Govern- 
ment Colleges into ono unit, and spread tho senior 
and junior professors over tlie whole. That 'was done 
to a certain extent already. All tho subjects were 
not provided for at all the colleges. The branch of 
subjects which he called Oriontnlia should in the 
future be taught very largely by officers trained in 
India. He did not think any of those chairs could 
wit li profit be occupied by officers on short period 
appointments. His view was that short period 


appointments wore more appropriate to the Uni- 
versity. A man interested in Indian research might 
be willing to come out for a short time, but he would 
not bo likely to come to a college, because the college 
work would interfere with his research studies. It 
would be a great gain to Indians, if they could pass 
through the ranks of lecturer and junior professor 
and so dose their careers as senior professors. This 
was not now open to them. 

84.361. Under liis scheme he did not assure to 
Indians any exact proportion of the chairs in the 
senior service. He left this to the discretion of the 
Local Governments. 

84.362. (Lord llonaLhhuy.) There was no 'leave 
reserve on tlie inspecting side, and the headmaster 
of a school might bo called upon at any time to fill 
tlie post of Inspector. ’When that happened, an Indian 
headmaster in the Provincial Sorvieo was put into 
the vacant post to act as headmaster. Such a man 
was never permanently appointed a headmaster in tho 
Imperial Service. As soon as a new man came out 
from England the Indian reverted again to his own 
school. Occasionally it happened that such a mau 
had to net for a long time. For instance, the Karachi 
High School appointment had been vneant five years. 
It had boon found that an Indinn acting as head- 
master filled the post fairly satisfactorily. 

54.363. Tlie deputy inspectors of the Bombay Presi- 
dency did not correspond with the assistant inspectors 
in other parts of India, been use the Bombay Presi- 
dency was quite different from any other province 
in its system of administration for the primary 
schools. In other provinces tho administration vested 
in the local boards. If the deputy inspectors of the 
presidency wore called assistant inspectors, he sup- 
posed that they would bo included in the cadre of 
tho Provincial Service. 

81.364. It was n fact that there were formerly two 
appointments on Iks. 700 and Iks. 600 respectively Jn 
tho Provincial Service, which had been withdrawn. 
Tho post of Iks. COO had been replaced by n new chair 
of chemistry at the college of engineering in Poona, 
which was filled from the Indian Educational Son' ice, 
and part of the expense was met by suppressing the 
Rs. (500 appointment in the Provincial Service. 

S4,3G5. The present system of giving promotion was 
as follows. If a man teaching mathematics nt Rs. 500 
retired, n new man was taken up who was generally 
a young graduate, and who was expected to liegin 
at the bottom of the list at Iks. 200. This gave n 
saving of Rs. 300. That was then distributed to the 
next- senior men according to their merits. In this 
way a vftenev in the choirs of mathematics might lend 
to tlie grant of increases of salary to n professor 
oT Sanskrit, n lecturer in physics, and so on. Witness 
would much prefer n time-scale system. 

81.366. Before an Indian became a senior professor 
lio should go through a course in Europe. The 
horizon of oven tho most brilliant Indian was very 
limited in India. A man might go through his 
academic course, and practically know nothing hut 
liis own native town and Bombay, and when he came 
to deni with fairly difficult subjects, especially Euro- 
pean subjects, he was often placed in a very great 
difficulty on account of his extremely small experience. 
Such a man should have some greater knowledges 
of the world and of other systems of" education than 
ho could got in India. Tho science teacher should 
have seen good museums and laboratories in Europe, 
such ns, up to now, were not available in Bombay. 

81.367. Tlie term “ professor ** was a misnomer. 
Tho work which ^he professors in the colleges per- 
formed corresponded to the work which was done 
by' tlie college tutors nt Oxford. That applied also 
to tlie senior professors. The main function of a 
professor in India was college work, much of which 
was quite elementary. 

84.368. (Sir Theodore Morison.) "When ho said 
college work, he was referring particularly to teaching. 
Tlie senior professors should also undertake tho teach- 
ing of the intermediate and lower classes, and do 
the work which tho resident house master did in 
England. A distinguished expert was not likely to 

' be of much use for such work. 

84.369. It would bo difficult t-o recruit Englishmen 
for the posts of junior professors. It was exceed- 
ingly difficult to recruit for tho Indinn Educational 
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Service, even on the present terms. Men who had 
been brought out lately had been getting special 
terms, beginning at even Us. 750. ~ 

84.370. As things were at present colleges could 
not be run nearly as well by a University as by the 
Government. Men preferred a Government to a Uni- 
versity service. Again, the syndicate of a University 
would not be an ideal governing body. And finally 
the public would not like such a scheme. 

84.371. Although lie had said that no wise professor 
would voluntarily take up the work of a director of 
public instruction, it was the one prize of the pro- 
fession, and in other provinces the fact that the post 
had not been given to the senior professor had 
caused a great deal of heart-burning. It would be 
possible to meet tlio difficult}' hy creating* a prize 
appointment, comparable in emoluments and in 
dignity with the directorship of public instruction, 
for the professorial branch. This, for example, 
might be the principal ship of the Elphinstone college. 
Tlie principal there was always expected to tak© a 
very active part in the University work, in addition 
to managing his own college. Such a man might 
become, if not equal to the director, at least the 
principal adviser, and the mouthpiece of Government, 
with regard to collegiate education. There was room 
for such a porson. 

84.372. During tlic last few } T ears the director had 
been in close touch with University and collegiate 
affairs. 'Witness was expected to be constantly present 
at the meetings of the University, and to take a very 
active part in the proceedings. His ordinary work, 
however, brought him into very little touch with the 
University. The facts of college life were brought 
before him, not as director, but as a member of tlie 
syndicate. There would be a certain advantage in 
having a man whose life was constantly engaged in 
collegiate work, specialising upon those facts, and it 
was in that direction that he looked for a prize 
appointment for tlie professorial branch. 

54.373. (Mr. Chaubal .) . Out of the 20 high schools 
there were four which were required to be under 
European headmasters. Of the remaining 16 he had 
selected three as being next in importance. He liad 
selected Ahmed abaci because it was tlie capital of 
Gujarat; Dliarwar, because it had a very big seliool 
of 500 boys, and was the educational centre of the 
southern division ; and Nasik, because that was 
another very big school, and one the circumstances 
of which were somewhat difficult. The one at Poona 
was the smallest. 

84.374. It would not be correct to say that in places 
where private schools had been started tlie Govern- 
ment schools had always fallen in numbers. In 
Bombay city, the Elphinstone High School was per- 
fectly full; 700 was its maximum. Some of the 
private schools ran to 1,000 or 1,500, but that was 
much too great a number for one headmaster to 
govern. Tlie number in each class^in tlie Government 
schools was limited to 35, but this was very often 
exceeded in private schools. The Karachi High 
School had exercised a great influence in Sind, and the 
Elphinstone High School in Bombay. 

84.375. The provincial branch of the collegiate ser- 
vice had a legitimate grievance. Their promotion 
was very much blocked. It was true that some of 
their higher posts had bgen withdrawn, ‘ but when a 
young man was appointed, it seemed to the witness 
a waste of money to pay him more than was absolutely 
necessary. If a suitable young graduate could be 
obtained on Its. 200, he should not get more. 

84.376. It would hardly bo correct to say that- ordi- 
narily a man in the Provincial Service retired on a 
salary of Rs. 300. That was rather an under-estimate. 
A number of men would be retiring at the end of 
next month, two on Rs. 500, two on Rs. 400 and 
another on Rs. 300. 

84.377. (Mr. Sly.) At present inspectors were re- 
cruited and brought out to India as headmasters. In 
the interests of the future inspectors, and of the 
schools, headmasters .should remain at their posts for 
as least five years. In addition to that they should 
go through a training as assistant inspectors for two 
or three years. 

84.378. The object of the suggestions with regards 
to tlie collegiate side was to get rid of the present 
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invidious distinction between the two services. 
Roughly speaking, tlio senior professors correspond 
with the present Indian Educational Service, and tlio 
junior professors with the present Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. Some distinction must remain, but 
under his scheme the invidious distinction between 
the two services was abolished. It also opened up a 
distinct ladder of promotion through the lecturer- 
ships to the junior and senior professorships. It did 
not of course get over all the difficulties but they 
were inherent in tlie situation. 

S4,379. The financial estimate at tlie end of the 
supplementary written statement was only an illustra- 
tion, and he did not wish to commit himself in any 
way to the details of it. It was not intended t-o 
reduce the present staffs at all. 

84,3S0. He was opposed to laying down any definite 
proportion of Europeans. To a certain extent that 
meant that for each appointment there might he a 
conflict between the Indian junior professor and the 
European candidate in England. The number of 
senior professorships for which lie had allowed was 
15, of whom only a part would he Europeans. There 
would he some who would be selected from tlio junior 
professors. It was also possible that some Indians 
would he selected for direct appointment in India. 

84.381. At present there were twelve members of 
the Indian educational service in the three colleges. 
That was not an excessive number, if the interests of 
education were regarded. The presumption was that 
in course of time Europeans would become less neces- 
sary. His scheme contemplated 15 senior professor- 
ships, all of which were to be recruited for in England, 
partly from Europeans and partly from Indians. 
The recruits would start on an initial salary of Rs. 750, 
as against the present figure of Rs. 500. The justifi- 
cation for this was the present difficulty of recruiting 
men on the present rates of pay. 

84.382. If Government colleges were abolished, or 
made over to the universities, there would he a dis- 
tinct danger of their deterioration. There would also 
be a considerable change in the character of the Uni- 
versity syndicate and of tji© other University bodies. 
The present substantial proportion of educationists in 
Government service would disappear, and tlie power 
would pass to the professors recruited by the Univer- 
sity. This might alter the relations of Government 
with the University to a great extent. It might also 
have the effect that all colleges under the University 
would demand equal treatment from the University. 

84.383. (Mr. Fisher.) He proposed a clear cut divi- 
sion between tlie inspecting and the collegiate branches 
of the service. At present the director of public 
instruction was the single head of the department who 
advised Government about everything. If a prize 
appointment was made on the collegiate side, pre- 
sumably the officer who filled it would advise Govern- 
ment about college or University matters, either 
directly or through the Director of Public Instruction. 
He did not wish, however, to carry the bifurcation 
between the two branches to the point of excluding 
the director of public instruction altogether from 
collegiate affairs. 

84.384. Assistant Inspectors should be appointed in 
order to relieve the present inspectors, who were very 
much overworked. At the same time they would 
become familiar with the office work of an inspector. 
At present insj>ectors had to do so much office work 
of all sorts that they could not devote as much time 
as they should do to the actual inspection of the 
secondary schools. The assistant inspector, who would 
have been a headmaster, would he very useful in that 
respect, and at the same time he would be expected 
to pick up all he could about the primary schools and 
other branches of an inspector’s work. 

84.385. He proposed to pay Indians and Englishmen 
the same salaries in the higher branches of the pro- 
fessorial service. The real test which divided the 
senior from the junior professor was not the teaching, 
but the fact that the senior professor had been to 
Europe for some part of his training. It was quite 
possible that under the scheme there might be a con- 
siderable number of junior professors or lecturers, who 
had been to Europe for part of their training, and 
yet had to wait for many years for a vacant post as 
professor ; or they might never obtain such a post 
at all. But he saw no way by which that could he 
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avoided. A remedy would be to increase the number 
of appointments. The present number of colleges was 
very small, and two more were contemplated in the 
immediate future. With the increase of colleges 
there would be a better flow of promotion. He con- 
templated the direct recruitment of Indians to the 
senior chairs. A young Indian, who went to Oxford 
or Cambridge, and did very well, might come up for 
consideration as at present. Tho most valuable 
experience for an Indian was an ordinary under- 
graduate training, if it could be obtained early in life, 
but for the older men who were sent to England for 
a two years’ course a research course would bo much 
better. 

84.386. (ill?*, Madge.) He knew of no one in tho 
department at present who had failed for the Indian 
Civil Service. He was in favour of increasing tho 
cadre of tho service, and, if that wore done, it might 
be possible that men who had gone up for the Indian 
Civil Service, and not obtained a vacancy, might be 
willing to enter the educational service, and there 
was scope for the employment of such men. 

84.387. Tho inspector of European schools confined 
his attention to thoso institutions. It was a new 
appointment, created in 1905, "when European schools 
were separated off and formed into n distinct charge. 
The post was considered a junior one, loading to a 
divisional inspectorship, and was an appointment that 
involved a great deal of railway travelling. A man 
was very glad to change from it to a division. It was 
quite possible that a man might he better suited for 
the work than for a divisional inspectorship, and 
might be willing to stay in tho appointment, provided 
ho did not lose pecuniarily. It was quite desirable to 
secure continuity. Tho work of European education 
was important and extensive enough to justify a man 
being kept permanently as a European inspector. It 
might be feasible to have nil all-India system of inspec- 
tion for European schools, ns the code was practically 
the same everywhere. 

84.388. It was an advantage to a man to go to 
England, after he had spent five or six years in India, 
in order to acquaint himself with anything new there. 

84.389. (Mr. Abdur Rahim*) Tho scheme lie had pro- 
posed would not assure tho appointment of Indians 
to the imperial service any more than at present, but 
it would facilitate it. It was practically understood 
that the imperial was a European service, and tho 
provincial an Indian service, but there was no definiio 
pronouncement on the subject. The scheme now put 
forward abolished names, which were supposed to ho 
invidious, and in practice it would bo found that 
the local Governments would he moro ready to make 
recommendations under it in favour of Indians than 
they were at present. 

84.390. Headmasters had many chances of coining 
into contact with their students, and they utilised 
their opportunities. Boys trained in schools under 
European headmasters had certain advantages over 
hoys in other schools in the matter of training* and 
general formation of character. The best man in the 
service at present, a first-rate schoolmaster who exor- 
cised the greatest possible influence over tho hoys, 
was already in the service of an aided school in India, 
and was recommended to the Secretary of State by 
the local Government. "When appointments could bo 
made in that way they were generally most satisfac- 
tory. In appointments made direct from England 
the committee of selection in England had to ho 
trusted, and as^ a rule tlieir nominations had turned 
out satisfactorily. Generally speaking the head- 
masters were popular with the students and respected, 
and so far as he was aware no friction had arisen 
between European teachers and students in the Bom- 
bay Presidency. 

84.391. Scholarships were awarded to Muhammadan 
students, both by Government and from endowments. 
In each district there was a system of high and 
middle school scholarships. There were generally six 
middle and three high school ones. One-third of the 
scholarships were open to general competition, another 
third were reserved for Muhammadans and another 
Hurd for backward classes. Whore there were fewer 
scholarships the Muhammadans and backward classes 
were grouped together. The middle school scholar- 
ships were provided by local funds, and the high 
school ones by Government. There was also a large 


number of scholarships paid for from endowments, 
and there were miscellaneous scholarships for Muham- 
madans at tho university. Tho scholarships were 
awarded on the results of examinations. 

84.392. Persian was regularly taught in the high 
schools, but there was not much provision for Arabic. 
There wore madrassahs where Arabic was taught, but 
they wore entirely private. The Mullah schools in 
Sind were numerous, and efforts had been made to 
improve them and gradually bring them into line. 
Tho Mullahs, who conformed to certain simple regula- 
tions, wore given grants. Recently Government sanc- 
tioned as an experiment a special Muhammadan 
inspector for such Mullah schools. In tho Bombay 
Presidency not much had been done in tho way at 
present, but in some parts, especially in Surat and 
Broach, there were a great many inahtabSj and it was 
proposed to get them to improve themselves in the way 
the Mullah schools in Sind had improved. 

84.393. There were two deputy inspectors for the 
Urdu schools, and two deputy inspectors in the dis- 
tricts happened to bo Muhammadans. If the educa- 
tional inspector desired advice on any particular 
Muhammadan question lie would naturally refer to 
them. There was no inspector in special charge of 
Muhammadan education, for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the work and assisting the director. The 
suggestion had been made, but tho difficulty in the 
Bombay Presidency was that the Urdu schools were 
local board or municipal schools, and if a separate 
Muhammadan inspecting agency woro brought in, the 
primary schools would have to work under two masters 
and tho local budget would he split into two parts. 
Tho proposal put forward was that the Muhammadan 
inspector should he an administrative officer with 
executive power, like the present divisional inspector. 
It was possible a Muhammadan might be of use ns an 
adviser to tho director, who now consulted various 
Muhammadan officers of experience and unofficial 
people. 

84.394. (Sir Vfllenfinc Chirol.) The functions of the 
senior professors under the suggested scheme would 
bo partly tutorial and partly" professorial. They 
would take part in tho discipline of the college, and 
associate as far as possible with the studonis in the 
general college life. Jt wns proposed to recruit the 
•men in exactly the same way as they were recruited 
at present. The average age at which men now joined 
the sendee was twenty-eight, .and they wore not too 
old to throw themselves into the life of the cohoge. 
They might be young for the high pay they received, 
but that pay wns necessary in order to obtain the men 
required. 

54.395. It wns n fact that, whilst tho universities in 
India used tho same nomenclature as those in England, 
thoir functions did not correspond. Admission to an 
Indian university did not imply that a student was 
fit to follow what would be a university course in 
England, The first half of tho college course had to 
he devoted to what was really high school teaching. 
A real reorganisation would he to level up secondary 
education to such a standard that the student, when 
Ho left the high school, nntl was admitted to the uni- 
versity, would be able to pursue a true university 
course. The difficulty was to obtain n sufficient, supply 
of competent teachers in the high schools, so ys to 
raise the standard of their wtork. The great majority 
of assistant masters in the high schools did not even 
take a second class degree. Until the standard of the 
teaching in the high schools could he much improved 
it would he impossible to get rid of tlie first two years 
of the present college teaching. 

84.396. He had made no recommendations with 
regal'd to high schools becauso they came almost 
entirely into the subordinate service, but he would bo 
glad to see their stalls improved in such a way that it 
would ho possible to employ more largely the pro- 
vincial service type of man. It was an object the 
Government had very much iu view, hut they were 
hampered by lack of funds. 

84,397- ( Sir Murray ttammick.) There were only 
four officers in Bombay in the Indian educational ser- 
vice, who had more than fourteen years’ service. 
There wns a marked dearth of senior officers due partly 
to the withdrawal of two to be directors elsewhere. - 
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54.398. In the last ten years the provincial educa- 
tional service had become more and more discontented. 
That was due chieily to the slowness of promotion, 
and the insufficiency of tlio emoluments. There might 
be a feeling about inferiority of status, but lie had 
heard no complaint on that subject. He had always 
thought that starting the provincial service officers on 
Rs. 150 or Rs. 200, and letting them rise oil a time- 
scale to Rs. 750 or Rs. 800, would remove all trouble 
and give quite a good class of man. 

84.399. The grant to the Elphinstone College library 

was *as far as he could remember Rs. 1,500, and to 
the Deccan College Rs. 750, and there were large non- 
recurring grants made from time to time. R.s. 3,000 
had just been given to the Deccan College and Rs. 0,000 
to the Elphinstone College to bring the libraries more 
up to the level of what was required by the new 
courses. If a Principal asked for a special grant for 
his library he did not remember its ever having been 
refused. . . 

84 400. (Mr. Lory.) The position of the educational 
inspector in the warrant of precedence had been 
altered for the worse by the last notification issued 
by the Government of India. Formerly the senior 
educational inspectors ranked along with the prin- 
cipals of colleges, in number 73, but now they were 
degraded to number 78-. He saw no reason for placing 
them below the principals of colleges, and there was 
a considerable amount of feeling on the subject. 

84.401. It would bo a good thing for an Indian 
appointed to the Indian Educational Service to go 
to England, and to he attached to a training college 
there, even if he did not go through a university 
course. If possible he should hold the degree of nn 
English university, but that would depend largely on 
the age of the officer. On first coming out it would 
be better that lie should be attached to a secondary 
training college, or as first assistant to a senior head- 
master, and become a headmaster before becoming an 
assistant inspector, but he would not exclude liis being 
appointed direct to an assistant inspectorship in any 
special case. 

84.402. The unsatisfactory nature of the work done 
in the colleges was due, no doubt, not only to the 
inefficiency of the teaching in the high schools, but 
also to the low standard of the Matriculation Exami- 
nation. The one reacted upon the other. The raising 
of 'the standard of Matriculation would exercise a 
certain amount of pressure on the schools. 

84.403. (Mr. Bhandarhar.) The block in promotion 
in the collegiate service was due to the lack of a time- 
scale. 

84,40-1. The distinction between the Imperial and 
the Provincial collegiate branches was due to the fact 
that there were several subjects, which could be best 
taught by people who had had an English education. 
It could not be said that the Fergusson College, which 
was staffed entirely by Indians, was on a par with the 
Elphinstone College, as the latter had stood first m 
four von rs out of the last five. On the results of the 
B. A." examination the Deccan and the Fergusson 
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Colleges came somewhere about the middle of the 
scale. The general opinion about the graduates of 
the Fergusson College was that they were weak in 
English, and for that reason headmasters did not 
like to have them as assistants. He did not know 
that men from the Fergusson College had taken prizes 
for English at the University examinations, but if 
they had it would he for written work, and in the 
high schools a good pronunciation and good colloquial 
knowledge was required quite as much as a good know- 
ledge of writing. 

84.405. He thought at the time that it was a pity to 
withdraw a Rs, 600 appointment from the collegiate 
branch. He would have preferred to take away a 
Rs. 200 one. The same thing had been done in con- 
nection with headmasters. "When an extra English 
headmaster was appointed temporarily at Belgaum, 
he recommended that the bottom post of Rs. 200 
should be withdrawn, but Government preferred to 
withdraw a post of Rs. 400. 

84.406. It was only in connection with the Com- 
mission’s enquiry that he had heard that members ot 
the Provincial Service felt keenly the distinction 
between the two services. Prior to the appointment 
of the Commission he had heard no complaint on the 
subject. 

84.407. The principals of colleges reported confi- 
dentially on the gazetted officers subordinate to them, 
and the orders of Government were that, . where im-~ 
provement was possible, the relevant portions of the 
report should be communicated to the officer con- 
cerned. If an officer received no communication, he 
could infer, either that the report on him was quite 
favourable, or that the unfavourable parts were such 
as not to admit of any remedy. 

84.408. He was quite willing to admit that Indians 
had done extremely well in mathematics. In the two 
Government colleges one post of professor of mathe- 
matics was filled by a European and the other by an 
Indian. 

84.409. The only logical arrangement, when men 
were doing tlie same work, was to give them the same 
pay, plus an allowance to the man from a foreign 
country, but in the case of the Education Department 
the allowance would have to be so large that it would 
rather tend to swamp the pay. 

84.410. (Mr. Joshi .) As far as he knew there was 
no intention at present to depart from the policy of 
having three European inspectors and one Indian 
inspector. 

84,411- He had no objection to Indian ladies being 
eligible for the superintendentships of the female 
training colleges, but he dirl not know where they 
could be found at present- The field of selection for 
ladies’ appointments was exceedingly small, and it 
was necessarv to take the best that could be obtained. 
Ladies from England had to pass the ordinary higher 
standard examination in the vernacular of their pro- 
vince, and they always tried to make themselves 
familiar with the vernacular. 

ss withdrew.) 


A, Jj. Covejinton, Esq., Deputy Dir 

Written Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment, being a Memorandum of certain Members 
of the Collegiate Branch of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, Bombay* rM . 

84,412. SCOPE OF THE MEMORANDUM — I he 

following memorandum claims only to give expression 
to the views of a particular group of members or tile 
Indian Educational Service in the Bombay Presidency 
and to deal with that service in particular and with 
the Provincial Service only so far as the Imperial 

* This memorandum was feigned by Messrs. A. L. Co vein ton 
(Principal, Elphinstone College, Bombay), R. Marra (Professor of 
Philosophy, Elphinstone College), G. Anderson, (Professor of 
V.mriTBvr nnlWeV C. J. Sisson (Prof essoi 


English and History, Elphinstone College), C. J. Sisson (Prote* bo 
of English, Elphinstone College), A. C. L. Wilkmson (Professor 
of Mathematic j, Deccan College, Poona), H. G, D. Turnbull 
(Professor of English, Deccan College), H. G. Rawlinson (Professor 
XT’ . . % u XT a i P i . Oollefre of 


of English, Deccan College), H. N. Allen (Principal, College of 
Engineering, Poona), C. J . J. Fox (Professor of Chemistry, College 
of Engineering, Poona), and C, R. Griffith (Acting Headmaster, 
Poona High School). 
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•ector of Public Instruction, Bombay. 

Service is affected thereby. It is limited to the expres- 
sion of the views of members of the ordinary collegiate 
branch of tho service. It does not claim to represent 
any special points of view such as those of principals 
of Chiefs’ Colleges or of the staff of the Law College, 
Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy School of Art, Bombay, oi 
Grant Medical College, Bombay. 

84,413.(1.) Methods of recruitment.— (a) Of 

Huron cans. The arrangement between the English 

Board of Education and the India Office, winch has 
been followed since 1910, for selecting European 
officers to fill vacancies in the Inchan Educational 
Service appears to provide a satisfactory method o 
obtaining as suitable officers as the conditions oi 
the service are likely to attract. It is, liowevei, 
worth while emphasising tlie great importance or 
including on the selection committee on all occasions 
a member, whether of the Indian Educational or 
Civil Service, on leave or retired, # to supply the 
Committee with first-hand information as to local 
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conditions. A more frequent use might, perhaps 
be made of advertisement in educational or literary 
newspapers (c.g.. The Aihcnccum, Nature, The Journal 
of Education). If the selection committee bo properly 
constituted, thoro should be no difficulty in eliminating 
tlio unsuitable candidates that advertisement might 
bring forward, while any attractions that the service 
may have would become more widely known. Thirdly, 
tho Secretary of State’s order that recruits for the 
service are not to be sent out to India in tlie hot 
weather or monsoon should he rescinded. During 
those seasons colleges and schools throughout India are 
at work ; officers frequently go on leave at the begin- 
ning oF tho hot weather; and the need of recruits, 
temporary or permanent, is even greater then than 
in the cold season. The work of nil educational officer 
is not such ns to expose him to greater risk at those 
seasons than at others. Vacancies often occur 
suddenly and great inconvenience is experienced, if 
recruits cannot be obtained till six months after they 
are required. 

(b) Of Indiana . — So far no Indians lmvo been 
recruited for the Indian Educational Service in tho 
Bombay Presidency. To tho question whether Indians 
should be admitted to the Indian Educational Service 
tlio signatories of this memorandum reply in the 
affirmative (see below VII-B). Their appointment 
presumably will Ho with the Secretary oE State for 
India. But it is our opinion that no Indian should 
be so appointed who has not, in the case of a college 
professor, studied at a university or recognised insti- 
tution in Europe for at least two years, the subject 
which he will be required to teach; or, in the case of a 
headmaster, who lias not obtained a European Univer- 
sity degree and been through a course of training 
in sell ooi-teacl ling in Euroxic mid obtained a diploma 
as a qualified trained teacher. Two kinds of cases 
suggest themselves, (a) An Indian, after tnking his 
M.A. or equivalent degree in India, might undertake 
a University course in Europe. On completing this 
he might apply in the ordinary way for appoint- 
ment to the Indian Educational Service and 
his application would bo considered oil its merits 
and in relation to a particular vacancy, exnctlj - 
us in tho case of a European candidate. But 
the right should be reserved to tho Local 
Government to specify as one of tho necessary quali- 
fications for a vacancy that the selected person be 
a European. On appointment by tho Secretary of 
State, the Indian, like the European candidate, should 
be sent out under an agreement for a short term 
of years, renewable on the conditions now obtaining. 
(b) The second case is that of an Indian who, after 
obtaining an M.A. or equivalent degree in Indin, is 
appointed to a lectureship at an Indian college, in 
tho Provincial or at least not in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. After about two ears’ service, satis- 
factory in point of teaching and maintenance of 
discipline, such a lecturer, in order to qualify for 
a post in the Indian Educational Service, might he 
placed on deputation or study leave for a two years’ 
lisit to Europe. During such leave lie should bo 
required to study a definite subject at a particular 
university or institution and should not he allowed 
to study other subjects so ns to appenr for the Indian 
Civil Service Examination. Ho should furnish 
regular progress reports. He should receive during this 
period a leave allowance sufficient to meet ordinary 
expenditure. Before leaving England lie should be* 
interviewed by the selection committee of the India 
Office, and on return to India would ho appointed by 
tho Secretary of State on the recommendation of tho 
Local Government to the Indian Educational Service 
when a vacancy occurred. The Indian who was 
appointed in either of these ways would ho ready for 
appointment at about the same ago as a European, or 
even earlier; for he would take his M.A. at about 
22, study three years in Europe, and he a candidate 
for appointment at 25: or he would graduate M.A. 
at 22, serve two 3*ears as lecturer in India, go to 
Europe at 24, and return qualified at 26. The average 
age of Europeans on entering the Indian Educational 
Service m the Bombay Presidency is 28*5. Similar 
methods of recruitment have been followed in Japan 
and, also by the Deccan Educational Society at Poonn, 
with apparently good results. It should, however, 
be a further condition of the appointment of Indians 
to the Indian Educational Service that they return 
to Europe at intervals of about five years to renew 


their acquaintance with. European life and thought 
and to keep their knowledge of their subject abreast 
of tho times. Study leave should be granted for this 
purpose. 

8-1,414. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — Previous experience in teaching should bo 
regarded as nn important qualification in both Euro- 
pean and Indian teachers whether in college or 
schools. European headmasters should have find 
training in Europe before being sent out. If a head- 
master has had previous experience and training he 
should bo nblo to tako up his work immediately on 
arrival in India. But if a knowledge of a vernacular 
is regarded ns essential for a headmaster (in our 
opinion it is essential, both for his work and because 
ho may bo promoted to an Inspectorship), then a 
headmaster should on arrival bo attached to an 
Inspector’s office for six months to learn the vernacu- 
lar and administrative routine. He might be expected 
,to pass tho Lower Standard within these six months, 
but a period of two years should be allowed him for 
passing the Higher Standard Examination. Howards 
on tho same scale ns those given in tho Indian Civil 
Service should be given to a headmaster or any other 
officer of tho Indian Educational Service who passes 
the Higher Standard in a second vernacular, whether 
voluntarily or sis the result of a transfer to another 
district. The ground of this claim is that educational 
officers lmvo few facilities for conversation in the 
vernacular and incur considerable expense in studying 
it. The case of the collegiate branch is di tier cut* A 
professor of science, so far as his work is concerned, 
has absolutely no need of a vernacular, except such 
knowledge as will enable him to give instructions to 
servants. The scientist is introducing the Indian to a 
body of knowledge and a way of thinking that is 
purely Western. The same is true on the whole of a 
professor of Mathematics, An Arts professor might 
derive some profit from n knowledge of n vernacular, 
both for tlio purpose of understanding tho mind of 
his pupils and for tho purpose of a comparative study 
of literature. But usually lie is at somo disadvantage 
in such study because ho lives in a large town; tho 
only vernacular speaking Indians with whom he is 
brought into direct or close contact arc his own 
students who themselves speak a variety of vernacu- 
lars; and Jio is required by the conditions of his 
work to converse with them entirely in English. More- 
over, the first two years of his service are just the 
period in which ho is most engaged in working at his 
own subject and has least time for additional work. 
For these reasons insistence on the study of a vernacu- 
lar in tho first two years has always been irksome to 
professors, and lias" seldom led to any good result. 
The study of a vernacular should he made 
optional for European professors and rewards on the 
same scale as those given to tho Indian Civil Service 
should be given to them for passing ill tho Higher 
Standard. Further, they should not bo limited to the 
chief vernacular of their district but the Higher 
Standard of certain Classical Languages of tho East 
such as Sanskrit, Pali, A vesta Pclilavi, or Arabic 
•should he alternative subjects. If a vernacular is to 
bo compulsory for professors, then on arrival they 
should bo allowed six months free of lectures for the 
study of tho language, literature and customs of their 
district and he required to pass the lower standard 
, in these six months, and tho higher standard by tho 
ond of their two years’ probation. 

A further question is whether officers should ho 
transferred from tlio collegiate to tho injecting 
branch and vice yersu. Supli transfers (a) increase 
n professor’s knowledge of tho conditions of school 
education,. tho foundation on which lie has to build : 
(6) acquaint him with administrative methods and 
offices routine: (c) give him a wido knowledge of the 
work of tho Department and thus supplj' a greater 
number of officers within the Department fit for pro- 
motion to ho Director of Public Instruction ; so that 
thoro is no danger of the collegiato branch being cut 
oft from the highest post in tho service by lack of 
administrative experience : (<£) render it easier to fill 
Vacancies and to distribute promotion or incrense of 
salary with justice. On tho other hand such transfers 
involve a complete interruption of an officer’s lino of 
thought aiid^ work: it might well bo that tlio type 
of mind suitable for a professor is unsuited for 
administrative work; and tlio advantage in respect of 
pay and promotion can ho secured by adjustment of 
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allowances. Moreover with the growth of specializa- 
tion of studies and the gradual raising of the level of 
education in the Universities, transfers are becoming 
less desirable or possible. On the whole we are in- 
clined to think that while tho two branches should 
not bo completely severed, transfers should as a rule 
be restricted to Indian Educational Service head- 
masters of schools. But in that case it should he 
made clear that a professor or principal is not 
debarred from promotion to the Directorship : or if so 
that liis prospects or position in his own branch when 
lie becomes senior principal are sufficiently attractive 
to compensate for such restriction of his legitimate 
ambitions. 

84.415. (III.) Conditions of service. — To gain a 
full retiring pension or superannuation pension, 
officers who join the service at or under the age of 25 
are required to serve for 30 years or till the age of 55 : 
Officers who joined after July 23, 1896, at an age 
exceeding 25, and a minimum of 25 years (Civil Ser- 
vice Regulations, Art. 403). This period is too long. 
Officers should have the right to retire after 20 years’ 
service (of which two may he taken on furlough) on 
a proportionately reduced pension and the full pen- 
sion should be obtainable after 25 years’ service in- 
cluding three years’ furlough, or at the age of 55. 
The special concession under Article 403 might then 
be abolished. Til© ground of the demand is the high 
rate of age (25—30 years) at which the majority of 
members of the Indian Educational Service have come 
out to India and the necessity of making the service 
more attractive to Europeans. So long as the service 
is felt to mean banishment from Europe for a lifetime, 
the scholar and research-worker will not be willing to 
enter it. 

84.416. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — In September, 
1909, the Government of India circulated for opinion a 
scheme for improving the pa 3' and prospects of the Indian 
Educational Service. It was then stated that it was 
intended to effect tho improvements without the long 
delay of years which had blocked an earlier scheme. 
But the scheme of 1909 has never come to anything 
and appears to have been shelved pending the result 
of tile present Commission’s enquiries. The hope of 
speedy improvement which was gratuitously held out 
to the Service has thus been postponed for four years 
and it now appears that a period of another two or 
more year’s must elapse before an}' change can actually 
be brought into force. The Service as a whole and the 
senior members in particular have been greatly dis- 
appointed at this frustration of their hopes, for tho 
seniors are likely to gain little benefit from any 
improvement that may be made. 

The scheme of 1909 was open to criticism, especially 
for its reduction of the initial pay but it recognised 
the main contention of the Service that the present 
maximum salary is wholly inadequate for all branches. 
The initial pay of Indian Educational officers is at 
present Us. 500 per mensem — which is somewhat 
higher than that of other services. The starting point 
should certainly not be loss than Rs. 500 because an 
educational officer is older than other officers when lie 
arrives in India ; is expected to be n fivst-class man 
who lias not failed in other walks of life ; and lastly 
is posted to a large town where expenses and especially 
house-rent are greater. Us. 500 is the initial salary 
recommended by tlio Dacca University Committee for 
Indian Educational officers. 

Tho present maximum is Rs. 1,000 per mensem 
reached at the end of ten years. After that, increase 
is only, contingent and consists of an added Rs. 100 
per mensem at the end of the fifteenth year and a 
chance of ono of the two available allowances of 
Rs. 200—10— 250 and Rs. 250—50—500. The oddity 
of the increase of ten rupees per annum in the junior 
allowance should he noticed. As a married man can 
hardly live in Bombay 011 less^ than Rs. 1,000 per 
mensem this salary is obviously inadequate for a man 
who has to spend the best part of his life in India 
and maintain a family there or at homo. The claim 
for an increase of the maximum is further supported 
by a comparison with the salaries attaching to pro- 
' fessorial posts in other parts of the Empire. At 
Sydney the Professor of History gets £1,200 a yeal 
and in the Transvaal University College, professors 
begin on £800 a year. In the University of Western 
Australia there was much difficulty in finding suitable 
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candidates for professorships at £$00 with a house 
allowance of £1U0. 

_ The scale of pay which wc suggest for the Indian 
Educational Service is as follows: — 

All officers, Rs. 500 — 50 — 1,500 per mensem. 
Twenty per cent, of the cadre, Rs. 1,500 — 100 — 2,000 
per mensem. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Rs. 2,500 — 100 — 
3,000 per mensem. 

Acting allowances to be payable to officers acting 
on the higher scale. 

It may be necessary in the case of some posts, such 
for instance as some at the Royal College of Science, 
Bombay, to start an officer at a higher initial rate 
of pay and offer him a xirospect of rising above 
Rs. 2,000. The report of the Dacca University Com- 
mission says: — “It is highly desirable, especially at 
tlio outset, that a limited number of professors of 
eminence should be appointed on special terms, Tlieir 
qualifications and attainments should be of the verj' 
highest ; and it is so necessary to get men of tlio 
greatest distinction that it would, in our opinion, bo 
justifiable to offer large salaries necessary to secure 
their services. A sum of even two thousand a month 
would not in. our opinion be excessive, and wo recog- 
nise that eveu Jfor this amount men of tho kind 
contemplated may not be easily procurable.” 

This scale of pay represents that which we think 
adequate to the work and the status of the Indian 
Educational Service. It does not take into account 
the continuous increase of house-rent and growing 
cost of living in the towns in which Government 
Colleges are situated, Poona, Bombay and Abmeda- 
bad. Wo think, therefore, that wherever free 
quarters are not provided, a house-rent allowanco 
should be given, regardless whether an officer is 
married or not. As it is easier to build bungalows 
in Ahiuedabad and Poona than in Bombay, the house- 
rent allowance would compensate for the greater cost, 
of living in Bombay. 

84.417. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The leave regu- 

lations are satisfactory except in regard to two 
l>oints : (a) The rule which forbids furlough to bo 

taken till after tlie first eight years’ service should bo 
altered to allow of furlough. after the first five years’ 
service and thereafter every three years. (5) Pro- 
fessors of Science should be entitled to two years’ 
study leave for research work and applications of 
professors of Art Colleges for the same purpose might 
be considered. Government cannot expect to attract 
men who have made their names in science, but they 
should hope to obtain men who are commencing or 
who have done a little research woi’k. Much of tlio 
development of science and mathematics in America 
is due to tho facilities given to students, lecturers, 
and even professors for study in Germany. 

84.418. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — We think 
that («) a man who retires after 20 years’ service, as 
is proposed above (HI), should receive a pension ot 
£350 a year. This pension is the same as is given 
under Article 474 of the Civil Service Regulations to 
an officer who retires under medical certificate after 
20 years’ service, (b) After 25 years, or on retirement 
at iblie age of 55, an officer should receive a pension of 
£500 per annum. This pension represents the maxi- 
mum pension already laid down in the Civil Service 
Regulations hut reckons the rupee at two shillings, 
(c) Officers who have been on the higher scale of pay 

(Rs 1 500 2,000) for three years and upwards should 

receive an additional pension of £100 per annum and 
tlio Director of Public Instruction should receive a 
further addition. 

84.419. (VII. a) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of Indians in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. — In dealing with tlie question of 
recruitment it has already been stated that Indians 
should be admitted to the Indian Educational Service. 

• Such admission, however, demands some limitations. 

(a) Headmasters of certain Government High 
Schools and principals of all Government * Colleges 
should be Europeans. Wc presume that it is Govern- 
ment’s intention in maintaining such schools and 
colleges to provide models of what Government wishes 
a scfiool and college to be, models of European 
secondary and university institutions adapted to 
India. If so, it is obvious that the institutions must 
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bo directed hy European representatives of Western 
culture and traditions. 

(6) Certain subjects arc likely to bo better taught 
by Europeans than Indians. Among such aro English, 
Froncli and Latin. Tlio teachers of these subjects 
should bo Europeans. 

(c) Tlio Local Government should always have the 
right to reserve a particular vacancy for a European. 

(d) Tlio Local Government should always maintain 
a strong element of Europeans on tho staff of its 
colleges if it is to preserve European ideals of dis- 
cipline and culture. 

84,420. (Vll.b) The working of the existing divi- 
sion of services into Imperial and Provincial. — Tho 
maintenance of tho distinction between tho Imperial 
and Provincial Services appears necessary not only 
on grounds of expense but because the present con- 
dition of education in India appears to demand it 
more than ever. In the past tlio Indian University 
provided an education of tho greatest utility and 
greatly needed, a general education based on English 
traditions and furnishing a supply of gentlemen of 
good culture and of English-speaking clerks and 
Government solvents. The Government colleges con- 
tributed very largely to this. But this stage of 
University work is now completed, and a largo part 
of the work which Universities used to perform can 
now be done by the schools. In so far as it is neces- 
sary for Government University colleges to continue 
this work, they might do it on a higher lord, with an 
even wider basis of English traditions and spirit, 
with a greater number of teachers and with a sprink- 
ling of teachers of a more specialized kind relieved 
of elementary teaching and general class work. But 
the Indian University has now a second additional 
function, to establish scientific research in* all its 
branches and to aid in tho world’s discoveries. 
Jnpan J s aim from the first was to participate in nil 
scientific progress. India now requires tho stimulus 
of the Western mind to set before its students some- 
thing other than service under Government, though 
this will always remain tho aim of many, perhaps the 
majority. Tho words of F. Denison Maurice apply: — 
u All experience is against tho notion that tho means 
to produco a supply of good ordinary men is to 
attempt nothing further. I know that nino-tonths 
of those tho University sends out must be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, hut if I train ton-tenths 
to he so, then the wood will he bndty out and tho 
water will be spilled.” Since tho Indian University 
has these differing functions, it is necessary that tho 
Government Educational Service should include dif- 
fering types and grades of teachers, and these will 
naturally fall into two classes to bo grouped into two 
services distinct but mutually dependent and related 
in tho way that has been suggested in Section I. 
Tho Indian Educational Service will be representative 
of European culture, methods, spirit, and traditions 
and will include Europeans and Indians trained in 
Europe of comprehensive administrative capacity and 
initiative, or of distinguished intellectual ability and 
acquirements, who by research or stimulus may lead 
to the advance of knowledge. The Provincial Service 
will represent the product of a purely Indian cultiu'c 
and education and include men who havo tho know- 
ledge, ability and training requisite for the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect and the communication of 
knowledge, or aro capable of carrying out schemes 
of educational organisation. Promotion from tho 
Provincial to tho Indian Educational Service should 
ho possible in tho way indicated above. Tho Provin- 
cial Service would thus nob only include commissioned 
and warrant officers of tho educational army, but 
would supply a training and opportunities of distino* 
tion for brilliant and keen young scholars fitted to riso 
to appointments “ on the staff.” It is necessary to 
attract such scholars to the -service by providing them 
from the beginning with a career 'which offers not 
merely prospects of distinction hut also a life of 
honourable and adequately paid service. Tlio Pro- 
vincial Service, therefore, should ho retained and 
reorganised so that it may provide an opening to 
the Indian Educational Servico for tho brilliant and 
a satisfactory career for the capable and energetic 
officer. The reorganisation might bo on tho finds 
of the scheme of 1909, providing a maximum pay of 


Bs. 750 per mensem, or oven of Bs. 1,000, and a 
minimum of Bs. 300. 

As regards the proportion of Indian Educational 
and provincial appointments in one college, in view 
of what has been said above of the functions of ni: 
Indian University, it* appears inevitable fhafc tho 
number of the former must lie considerable. The 
Dacca University Committee suggests (page 54) one^ 
sixth, besides the Principal. But at Dacca tho colleges 
aro near and closely rolntcd to each other. In this 
Presidency the throe Government colleges arc widelv 
sepaYatcd and the Ahmedabad College in particular 
bns only its own staff to rely upon. Wo therefore 
suggest that, one-quarter of the staff should belong to 
tho Indian Educational Servico. It would also Ixi 
necessary to restrict to that servico the principalship 
and certain professorial post© for which a training 
37i Europe is necessary, C.cj., Sanskrit. 

Many colleges will also certainly need lecturers and 
assistants to do elementary work or to deliver a small 
number of lectures weekly, work which will not occupy 
tho whole of tho lecturer’s time, nor demand very 
high remuneration. For this work teachers might 
lie appointed for a term of years on a fixed salary, 
it being understood that at tho end of tho period 
if tho teachcT did not wish to continue on the same 
terms he would resign. Such appointment© would 
furnish temporary work for young men who had not 
yot decided to make education their career in life. 
Tho Dacca Beport (page 65) emphasises this point. 

84,421. (VIII.) The relation of the Indian Educa- 
tional with the Indian Civil Service. — The collegiate 
branch of the Indian Educational Service is in very 
slight contact, with the Civil Servico; and tho relation 
is almost entirely socinl. Educational officers feel that 
Government docs not attach much value to their 
opinion, for they aro seldom consulted either as regards 
recommending suitable candidates for Government 
servico or on matters directly affecting Education- 
To illustrate this, when in 190S the syllabus of the 
Bomba}’ University was thought unsatisfactory, offi- 
cers of tho Indian Educational Service who were 
members of the Senate were expected hy Government 
to give unquestioning support to a scheme of studies 
in tho framing of which thov had had no part and 
on tho merits of which they had had no previous 
opportunity of expressing an opinion. 

Everywhere there is meted out to the Service^ a 
differential treatment that points to a relative in- 
feriority. "When in 1906 an Indian civilian was 
appointed Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, 
it was thought necessary to giro him not only, the 
maximum pay of tho appointment but a substantial 
personal allowance in addition. 

A further example of the inferiority ascribed to the 
service is furnished by comparison of the rewards 
‘ given for the encouragement of the study of Oriental 
languages to officers of the Civil and Educational 
Services. The civilian receives a rewnrdof Bs. 800 
for passing tho higher standard in Arabic, Sanskrit 
and Persian: tho educationist, no reward v The 
civilian receives Bs. 1,500 and Bs. 3,000 for passing 
respectively tho Higher Proficiency and Degree of 
Honour Examinations in tho vernacular of this Presi- 
dency: tho educational officer Bs. 1,000 and Bs» 2,000 
respectively. 

Perhaps tho clearest expression of the low status 
which tho Educational Service seems to have in the 
eyes of Government is to be found in the Warrant 
of Precedence iji India wherein it will ho found that 
no officer of tho Educational Service has a place till 
ho has passed beyond his maximum pay hy favour of 
somo special allowance. And the number of educa- 
tional officers who can rise above the lowest rank m 
the warrant, viz., No. 78, is just three, the Director 
of Public Instruction, tho Senior Principal, and the 
Senior Inspector. 

Educational officers reeogniso that the official esti- 
mate of their services must depend primarily on their 
individual capacity, energy, and industry. But they 
maintain that tho existing differentiation of thoir 
department from others in tho matter of length of 
service and rates of pay and pension prejudices their 
position from the outset and increases tho natural 
disadvantages nnd difficulties from which they suffer 
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in adapting to this. country the educational ideals of 
Europe. For their work they require the full 
sympathy and encouragement of other officials and 
the removal of any possible grounds for the sug- 
gestion that their contribution to the well-being of 
India is not as important or as whole-hearted as 
that of any other public service. The suggestions of 
the earlier part of this memorandum have been made 
with a view to creating such conditions of pay and 
servico as will attract men of the requisite capacity, 
European and Indian, and provide adequate prospects 
and remuneration for good work. It is a corollary 
of this that the appointment to the highest post in 
the Department, the Directorship, should be included 
in those prospects, and that therefore the principles 
of the resolution of the Government of India, dated 
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September 4th, 1886, should be strictly adhered to, 
namely, that that post should be restricted in practice 
to members of the Indian Educational Service. And 
the revision of the position of Educational officers 
m the Warrant of Precedence would he regarded as 
evidence that the Educational Service has a definite 
rank and value in the eyes of Government. The 
alterations suggested arc that Educational officers 
drawing Rs. 800 but less than Rs. 1,200 per mensem 
be placed in No. 78 of the Warrant: that those 
drawing Rs. 1,200 but less than Rs. 1,600 be placed 
in No. 73; and those drawing Rs. 1,600 or more in 
No. 69. This proposal, which does not refer to tlio 
Director of Public. Instruction, would merely bring 
the Service into line with the other uncovenniited 
services. 


Mr. A. L. Covernton called and examined. 


$4,422. ( Chairman - .) The witness held the post of 
Deputy Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay 
Presidency and had been in the service for fifteen 
and a half years. He began as Professor of English 
History and Literature at the Elphinstone College, 
and after five years was airpointed Inspector of Euro- 
pean Schools for two years. He then acted as Prin- 
cipal of the Elphinstone College, and afterwards was 
transferred to his present post. In England he took 
a first-class in Lit. Hum. at Oxford. Ho represented 
the Indian Educational Service of the Bombay Presi- 
dencj'. 

84.423. He was an advocate of two services, a supe- 
rior service to represent Envopean, and an inferior 
service to represent Indian culture. By this he meant 
that the superior service should be composed of officers 
who had had an English training, irrespective of their 
race. Indians should enter into the superior service, 
both by direct- recruitment after an English training, 
and by promotion from the inferior service after an 
English course. In both cases appointments would be 
made by tbo Secretary of State, but in the latter on 
the recommendation of the local Government. He 
would not have a proportion of the superior service 
fixed for Indians. He would reserve the power to 
local Governments to fill any particular vacancy by 
a European. In the superior service should go all 
the posts now in the Provincial Servico, which were 
of equal standing with those in the Indian Educational 
Service. All posts, which implied the independent 
charge of a subject, should ho regarded as of equal 
status, and whether they were in the Provincial Ser- 
vice or not they would under liis scheme he placed in 
the superior service. 

84.424. There were assistant lecturers in English in 
the colleges who gave elementary teaching to the first 
year’s class. There was also an assistant professor 
of Persian who did work of the same kind, and! also 
an assistant professor in Sanskrit, In Mathematics 
there were two assistant lecturers. The assistants in 
English did not teach tlic honours or M.A. classes. 
In Mathematics the first assistant did some work with 
the B.A. classes, whilst the second assistant did the 
elementary work. The senior professors for the most 
part confined their attention to the senior classes, but 
not exclusively. The term professor had not been 
clearly differentiated from the post of lecturer, but 
generally speaking, it was applied to those who were 
in independent charge. There was often some con- 
fusion in the mind of the public or students as to 
whether the holder of a post was really a professor or 
only a lecturer. 

84.425. There were scientific demonstrators whose 
work was entirely restricted to assisting students in 
the laboratory or in correcting exercises. Assistant 
lecturers at the Elphinstone College were not, as a 
rule, regarded as members of the common room, and 
did not take pai’t in deliberations, and probably took 
a smaller part in college life than assistant professors. 

84.426. The changes of professors from chair to 
chair were very infrequent. He himself was ap- 
pointed to the post of Professor of English Literature 
and History but had never taught any history- When 
he first arrived, it was suggested he should take up 
the post of Professor of Philosophy, hut on his point- 
ing out that his interests did not lie in that direction 
the matter was not pressed. He did not think there 


was ground for complaint that the changes had been 
too frequent or that they had been improper. 

84.427. He attached impoi'tance to maintaining the 
principle of interchangeability as between the colle- 
giate and the inspecting branch, but interchanges 
should only be allowed for very special reasons. A 
headmaster should be allowed to express a preference 
fox* the branch he cared for, and having taken up 
that branch he should remain in it except for very 
special reasons. 

84.428. If no local candidate from the Educational 
Service was available in the province for the director- 
ship of Public Instruction, lie would prefer to kavo 
an officer of the Educational Service from another 
province, rather than one from without the service 
from the Bombay Province. He was sure that would 
be the view of the service as a whole. 

84.429. At the Government College in Bombay one 
professor received a house allowance and the second 
professor a house allowance on condition that he lived 
within the Port of Bombay, and took an active part 
in the games and social activities of the college. At 
the Deccan College there were two bungalows provided 
rent-free for the professors, and the principal had 
free quarters, as did also the principal of the Elphin- 
stone College. At the Gujarat College the principal 
had free quarters. The present rule, which restricted 
tlie house allowance to married men, should be abo- 
lished, and single men should also be eligible for 
drawing an allowance. 

84.430. (Sir Murray Sammick.) Twenty per cent, of 
the cadre should receive from Rs. 1,500 to Rs. 2,000 
Promotion to this grade should be entirely by selection 
tempered by seniority, merit being the main con- 
sideration. 

84.431. The condition of education in India seemed 
more than ever to demand specialisation in the 
teachers, and there was a growing need that teachers 
should have had an actual course in Europe. He did 
not think there was a demand for a greater number 
of European headmasters than one in each division. 
The teaching of English was deficient in the high 
schools, but lie was not prepared to say that no one 
but an Englishman was capable of teaching English 
properly. 

84.432. (Sir Valentine Chirol . ) He attached great 
importance to relieving the college professor of a 
certain amount of the more elementary type of teach- 
ing by the appointment of lecturers and assistants. 
At present the junior classes in the colleges contained 
a large number of students and a large class of stu- 
dents at an elementary stage of their university career 
required a great deal of personal tuition and atten- 
tion. Unless tlie chief professor had assistants, who 
would do that kind of work, it would be. impossible to 
get it done. The starting salary of assistants should 
he about Rs, 150 a month and the appointments should 
be held by young men for short terms of' years. No 
doubt the raising of the standard of education in tfia 
high schools would relieve this difficulty, but there 
would always remain a need for assistant lecturers 
to do some of the more routine work of the college. 
In India it was desirable to give students a large 
amount of written work, because they had not 
tbe advantages that the students had in an 
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English University. The break between the 
system of teaching in the high school and the 
system in the college should not bo too abrupt. 
He was not sure tlio numbers in the colleges would 
decrease if high school education were earned up to 
the first year level of tho university. The rapid 
growth of Collegiate education would soon bring hack 
tho difficulty. The problem of numbers was soluble 
by increase of colleges and of staff in tlio colleges. 

84.433. ( Mr . Abdur Rahhn.) In such subjects as 
Chemistry and Botany the apparatus, tho equip- 
ment of tho room, and tho methods of study had been 
evolved and elaborated entirely in Europe. It was, 
therefore, an absolute necessity for students of thoso 
subjects to go through somo kind of course in Europe. 
Ho did not say that an Indian was not capahlo of 
mastering tho subjects, hut lie would do so much moro 
thoroughly and quickly, if ho studied them in Europe. 
Mathematics, for instance, wore much wider and 
deeper in Europe than in India. Thero had been no 
doubt distinguished mathematicians who had not been 
to Europe, but they were exceptions, and he should 
still make it essential that n mathematician should 
have a course in Europe. 

84.434. Appointments to the Indian Education Ser- 
vice were now made by tho Secretary of State. Tho 
local Governments had power to recommend candi- 
dates, and to restrict tlioir recommendations cither to 
Europeans or Indians as they thought fit. Ho would 
leave tho local Governments power to sny that for 
a certain post a European must bo appointed. 

84.435. Tho number of Indian students who did not 
ultimately find admission to colleges in any given year 
was very few. Tho Elpliinstono College line! a fixed 
number for each class, and endeavoured to keep to that 
number, and Government colleges generally followed 
that principal. Ho knew of no complaint on tho part 
of Muhammadan students that they could not obtain 
admission. Recently ho had been told that somo 
Muhammadan students had difficulty in finding rooms 
in a hostel of tho Deccan College, and he recommended 
the gentlemen who complained to see tho Principal, 
and the Principal was able to ximlco the necessary 
arrangements. 

84,43G. (ATr. Madge.) A man who was interested in 
tho education of Europeans would no doubt bo willing 
to devote tho whole of his career to tho Inspection of 
European schools, but of courso ho would hnvo to 
receive ( n. proper pecuniary reward. A European 
inspecting department for tho whole of India would 
ho feasible on paper, but whether many men would 
be found willing to undertake a charge which extended 
over tho whole of India was another matter. Tho 
language difficulty would ariso to somo extent. 
t 84,437 ; Officers in Government service should hnvo 
liberty in tho meetings of tho university to express 
their own opinions, and to take up any attitude they 
thought fit towards proposals for tho reform of 
university studies. All important proposals for altera- 
tions in any curriculum should he made available for 
consideration by all members of the university. Pro- 
posals for alteration of university coulees should ho 
considered on their merits. 

84,438. (Mr. Fisher.) As tho curriculum was ar- 
ranged at present English literature did not hold too 
large a^ place in Indian universities. The proportion 
of Indian students who displayed a real taste for 
literature was not very .large. The chairs of English 
literature in tho Government colleges should not, 
however, be discontinued, as English was a compulsory 
subject throughout the whole course, and definite 
teaching in English was absolutely nccessnrv, Eor 
the teaching of English literature 'it was not neces- 
sary to have had a classical education, but it was n 
great advantage, because the whole of English litera- 
ture was saturated with tho classics, and it would ho 
impossible to expound an author like Milton, witli- 
out knowing a good deal about Greek and Latin. 

£ -ri 6 Elpliinstono College there were two teachers 
of English literature. One was a graduate in the 
classics, and the other had specialised in purely 
English literature. 

84,439 Tlie suggestion that Indian scholars had now 
advanced to such a point that only Europeans of the 
highest scientific eminence should he brought into 


India was based on tho theory that college life con- 
sisted only of lecturing, but thero was a great deal 
more in tho work of a collego than that. For dis- 
cipline, method, organization and so on a practical 
man, who had been through a courso of training in 
Europe, was necessary. 

84.440. Englishmen, who now came out, had a 
feeling that tho work they had to do was rather more 
elementary than they’ expected, and that, in litera- 
ture at any rate, it was very' difficult to get any 
response from tho student. If means could be found 
for jest rioting the teaching to tho higher classes, 
it would increase the attractions of tho service, but 
it was not desirable that a professor should have liis 
work limited entirely to tlio higher classes. It would 
he a practical policy to increase the honours work of 
an officer of tho Indian Educational Service, nnd to 
relievo him to some extent of tho elementary work, 
nnd in a way that had been dono in tho Elpliinstono 
Collego dining tho present year. 

84.441. (Mr. Sly.) All the members of the collegiate 
branch, nttnclicd to the Government colleges in Bom- 
bay nnd Poona, should he given house allowances, 
whether tlio nature of their duties necessitated their 
residing at the college or not. Government should 
either provide free houses near the college, or house 
allowances. 

84.442. It would bo a little difficult in tho case of 
some subjects to define the distinction between tho 
duties of tlio Indian Educationnl, tho Provincial 
Educational, nnd the subordinate educational officers 
in tho Elpliinstono College. It was the case that 
officers ill the Indian Educational Service did not 
have a proper share in frnming either the educational 
policy of the province, or the university curriculum. 

84.443. (Mr. Chaubal.) The object of having three 
or four schools in tho presidency* under European 
headmnsters was to show in each division the value 
of western methods. The general impression of tho 
staff of tho Elpliinstono College was that students 
from a school, which was conducted by a European 
headmaster, were as a rule tho best. Even if it were 
tho fact that during tho Inst fifteen years there had 
been hardly any high .school, which had been through- 
out under a "European headmaster, the European 
influence did not die away. Tlio English tradition 
remained. 

S4^444. Ho was not able to say whether a testi- 
monial from tho head of a Government high school 
carried more weight with tho authorities than one 
from tho head of a private institution. 

84.445. So far as tho witness knew, the present 
Indian Inspector of Schools was a man of considerable 
length of service before lie was made Inspector. If a 
comparison was instituted, bis work would have to bo 
compared with that of men who were his juniors in 
age. 

84.446. (Lord Ronald shay.) Tlio Indian Educational 
Officer had opportunities of supplementing his salary 
by examination fees. Tho remuneration obtained 
from such fees varied very considerably, according to 
tho number of candidates for tho examination. It 
might vary from Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000 in tho year. He 
thought that that fact was generally known to 1 can- 
didates before they joined the service, nnd was taken 
into consideration' by them . 

84.447. (Mr. Lory.) It was tho Matriculation Ex- 
amination which settled the standard of tile men who 
were admitted to the colleges. Thero had been many 
complaints that this test, ns conducted at present, 
was not sufficiently strict. If the standard was raised 
tho standard of education of the men who came into 
the colleges would undoubtedly be improved. 

84.448. (il/r. RkandarJcar.) Lecturers were re- 
quired to deliver lectures, to give tuition, to sot 
exercises, to nssocinto with the students to give advice 
as to their courso of reading, and so on. There were 
somo teachers in Government colleges who had tho 
title of lecturer, nnd who wore vet in independent 
charge of their subjects, and carriod out their duties 
up to the M.A. standard. Tho distinction between 
the titlo of professor and of lecturer was not a very 
clear one. It was the practice to call those men 
lecturers, who received less than Rs. 350, and those 
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who received over that sum professors, but he was not 
sure whether there was any rule to this effect. 

84,449. There were distinguished mathematicians in 
India, who had neither studied mathematics under a 


European, nor had been to Europe, but whether they 
were better or worse mathematicians than those who 
had studied under a European, or had been to 
Europe, he was not competent to say. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


D. D, Kapadia, Esq., Professor^of Mathematics, Deccan College, Poona. 


Written Statement relating to the Education Depart - 

metff, being the corporate views of the members of 

the Collegiate Branch of the Bombay Provincial 

Educational Service. 

84,450. The Bombay Provincial Educational Service 
was constituted in the year 1896. Before that all the 
appointments on the staffs of Colleges and the Educa- 
tional Inspectorships with the appointment of the 
Director of Public Instruction were treated as superior 
traded appointments to which Indians were sometimes 
appointed at the discretion of the Government, but not 
by any fixed principle or rule. In Colleges there were 
a fen* Assistant Professorships which were filled by 
Indians, but these were outside the graded appoint- 
ments. Headmastersliips of High Schools and Deputy 
Educational Inspectorships were gazetted appoint- 
ments filled generally by Indians. These were also out- 
side the I) ale of graded appointments. 

It was in the year 1896 that the Educational Service 
in India was reorganised by tile Secretary of State for 
India as a consequence of the recommendations of the 
Public Service Commission of 188G. It came at that 
time to be divided into three separate sections: 
(1) Indian Educational Service, (2) Provincial Educa- 
tional Service, and (3) Subordinate Educational 
Service. The appointments in the first branch were 
exclusively to be held by Europeans selected or nomi- 
nated ’ by the Secretary of State for India. The 
appointments in the second and third branches of the 
Educational Service were to be held b} 1 - Indian gentle- 
men or gentlemen domiciled in India. Under the first 
head or branch, as fnr as the Bombay Presidency is 
concerned, came (1) the appointment of the Director 
of Public Instruction, (2) Prineipalsliips and some of 
tlio Professorships in the Colleges, (3) most of the 
Educational Inspectorships, and (4) a few Headmaster- 
ships, of High Schools. In the second branch were in- 
cluded some Professorships and Lectureships at the 
Colleges, a few Headmaster ships of High Schools, one 
Educational Inspectorship, and all Prineipalsliips of 
the Vernacular Training Colleges. The last branch, 
r.c.', the Subordinate Educational Service, comprised 
the remaining appointments in the Educational Ser- 
vice. In Bombay the Provincial Service itself came to 
be divided first into two branches, Class A and Class B. 
Class A included all the College appointments and the 
Educational Inspectorships ; and Class B some Head- 
masterships, Prineipalsliips and Vice-Principalships of 
the Vernacular Training Colleges and the post of the 
Head Assistant to the Director of Public Instruction. 
In 1902, the names of the Classes were changed into 
(I) the Collegiate Branch and (2) the General Branch 
with the transference of the Educational Inspectorship 
to the General Branch. It is with respect to the 
former, i.e., the Collegiate Branch of the Bombay 
Provincial Educational Sendee, that it is proposed to 
submit the present representation. 

It may be observed at once that this branch o 
Educational Service in its present condition is not 
sufficiently attractive. Even when it was* started it 
was unsatisfactory. 

In the first place, it may be noted that the very 
idea of two separate services, Provincial and Imperial, 
in connection with the same sort of duties, tended to 
lower the general status and dignity of the formei l 
the eyes of everyone and to weaken the sense of com- 
radeship between colleagues working at the same 
institution. 

Secondly, in the Service itself promotions depended 
only on vacancies occurring by death or retirement, so 
that even some of the best men had to retire on com- 
paratively low salaries, mvmg to a block on the list. 

Thirdly there was the invidious distinction between 
professors and lecturers, simply dependent on so aiy 
and not on merit. , , „ 

The Service has been rendered still worse by the 
manner in which it has been handled, especially during 


the last II years. The low start that was given to 
men who first entered this service and the poor 
prospects held out were much more satisfactory than 
the state in which we find the Service at the present 
moment. When the service was started, the salaries 
of the officers were considered personal but we have 
now arrived at a stage when the salaries are quasi- 
attached to the posts or appointments. During these 
11 years, some appointments have been abolished, while 
others have been reduced iu value, reducing thereby 
the already small prosjiects before the members of the 
Service. Moreover, this is the only Provincial Service 
in which members are debarred from ever being pro- 
moted to the Imperial Service, whereas in other 
Provincial Services a few posts in the Imperial Service 
have, as a rule, been reserved for members of the 
Provincial Service. 

The gradual deterioration of the prospects of the 
Collegiate Branch of the Provincial Service can be 
perceived at a glance by a reference to the accompany- 
ing tables showing (1) the number of appointments 
with which the Service started and the number that 
is now retained in it, (2) the number of appointments 
abolished, (3) values of the old and the present appoint- 
ments, and (4) the steady diminution of the average 
during the last II years. In its present condition, the 
Service is the last to which men of ability will turn 
their attention. The arbitrary distinctions which are 
made in the status of the different members of this 
service and tlio uncertainty of prospects that it holds 
out are its gravest defects. Tlio present representa- 
tion offers suggestions for its remodelling with a view 
to remove the reasonable causes for dissatisfaction, and 
to lend to it a fixity of prospects and an elevation of 
status which it lacks at present. 

84.451. (I.) Method of recruitment.— -With regard 
to recruitment, it is enough to say that the choice of 
appointment should fall, as a general rule, upon men 
who have a bright academical career, or on those who 
have made their mark and shown themselves eminently 
fitted for College appointments. 

84.452. (II.) System of training and probation.— 
The new curriculum of University studies involving the 
specialization of subjects will require the appointment 
of several Assistants to Professors in different subjects, 
who during the period they work as Assistants, under 
the guidance of the professors, will naturally receive 
the training necessary to qualify them for higher 
appointments. 

84.453. (III.) Conditions of service. —(o) As 
already observed there is at present no fixity ot 
prospects. Promotions are given only on the occur- 
rence of vacancies either by death or retirement and 
not by regular increments. And even when a vacancy 
occurs the man immediately below does not necessarily 
step into the vacancy as would naturally be expected by 
him. The pay of the vacant post, thm, remains ovei 
and above the amount required for an appointment in 
the lowest grade in which a new man m appomted is 
distributed among the other members of tile Seivice 
without any definite rule about the amount to bo given 
to each Judging from the cases that have hitherto 
occurred, it seemsthat it is impossible for any member 
of the service to divine whether he will get promotion 
or not Even the number of appointments m the Ser- 
vice is not fixed, and there is no knowing when a post 
may altogether be abolished, or reduced m value, or 
converted into one of the Indian Educational Service, 

■ 7 the higher branch. Hence it is often uncertain 
whether, on the occurrence of a vacancy, any promo- 
tion will be given to anyone at all. Sometimes alto- 
gether new posts are created and men are- appointed to 
them with salaries in excess of those of some old mem- 
bers of the Service, apparently without the latter 
having in any way deserved such supersession. With 
respect to promotion, therefore a member of the Col- 
legiate Provincial Educational Service in Bombay i* 
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always in the dark: which is obviously prejudicial to 
zeal and interest in the work. 

Again, with regard to the status of different mem- 
bers, there is an anomalous distinction between 
Professorships and Lectureships. In the same subject 
In two Colleges of exactly the same scope and import- 
ance there is a difference in the status of persons doing 
the work. The man in ono College is called a Professor, 
whereas a similar person in another College is called a 
Lecturer. What is still more curious is that the title 
of a Professor is conferred neither because of superior 
qualifications nor because of seniority, but because of 
what appears to be the accidental circumstance, viz., 
a man’s salary. A man who is fortunate enough to get 
Rs. 350 is called a Professor, whereas another who is 
given Rs. 300 only is styled a Lecturer. It may bo 
stated in this connection that the number of students 
or the subject that a man has to teach should not ho 
allowed to affect his position m the service. Both in 
respect of status and prospects , revision of Service 
rules is therefore an urgent necessity. 

(fi) The view of the present representation is — 

First, that in respect of status all men who have an 
independent charge of a subject should bo on the same 
level and treated alike, whether recruited in Europe or 
in India, the distinction between the Indian Educa- 
tional Service and Provincial Educational Service 
being thus naturally removed and that there should 
be a combined list of all the members of the Superior 
Educational Service. If in any subject work of less 
importance has to be dono for which a man of Pro- 
fessor’s capacity is unnecessary, one or more Assistant- 
Professors should he appointed. 

Secondly, in respect of promotion it should he given 
by fixed annual increments till a maximum is reached, 
as is the case at present with the members of the 
Indian Educational Service. 

Thirdly, at least fifty per cent, of the posts of the 
Superior Educational Service should be reserved for 
Indians. 

What the amount of the start, the annual increment 
and the maximum of salary should be is stated under 
the next head. 

S4,454. (IV.) Conditions of salary*— All Professors 
should start with Rs. 350. (This is necessary for a 
young man to live comfortably and to be nblo to 
pursue diligently his studies.) This salary should 
then in each case receive an annual increment of 
Rs. 50 till it reaches Rs. 850 or 1,000 in 10 to 13 years. 
This would ensure fixed and equal prospects to every 
man that, enters the Superior Educational Service 
and would save him all the worry of speculation about 
his next chance of promotion and frequent misery of 
disappointment. After a man has reached the Rs. 850 
or 1,000 grade, ho may bo promoted to higher posts, 
according as they aro available. 


Europeans recruited in England should be given a 
compensation in the form of a special personal 
allowance. 

84.455. (V.) Conditions of leave.— Besides tile 
advantages of leave, according to the existing rules 
members of this Service should be allowed study leave 
for two years to be spent outside India. It is highly 
desirable that a professor in these days may be enabled 
to spend some of his time at one of the great centres 
of learning, whore lie may acquaint himself with the 
advanced methods of higher study. Facilities ought 
therefore to bo given to members of this Service to 
acquire such higher qualifications for their work by 
means of such study leave. With respect to the allow- 
ance the rule should he that a man proceeding on such 
leave should obtain half the pay that he may have 
been getting plus a daily allowance and the passage 
money. The daily allowance should bo sufficient to 
cover the reasonably necessary expenses of a man 
studying at such centres. 

84.456. (VI.) Conditions of pension.— Every mem- 
ber of this Service ought to be allowed to retire after 
putting in 25 years of service. Considering the taxing 
brain-work and tlie exhaustion resulting from actual 
teaching involved in the life of a Professor, it is but 
fair that members of this Service should not be com- 
pelled to wait, till superannuation, i.c., the age of 
55, before they earn their pension. 

84.457. (IX.) Other points. — Under this head an 
important suggestion lias to he made, and that is with ' 
regard to the provision of free quarters near their 
Colleges to tho members of ibis Service as far as pos- 
sible.- Such quarters are already provided for some 
of the members of the Indian Educational Service and 
have proved to be of much good both to the Professors 
themselves, so far ns their work is concerned, and to 
the students. These advantages, especially to the 
latter, could be secured to a greater degree by furnish- 
ing quarters to Indian professors. Supervision and 
guidance of students, who, left to themselves, are apt 
to misuse their opportunities and fall a prey to tempta- 
tions of a varied nature, cannot be perfect or even 
satisfactory without n large number of professors 
actually living at the College and trying to give a 
proper turn to the habits and ideals of students, both 
by actual direction and by the indirect influence oF 
their example. This work is likely to be done satis- 
factorily by Indian professors who know the students 
and their possible pitfalls more intimately. Of course 
this should not be understood to be an argument 
against giving quarters to European professors near a 
college. On the contrary, European professors ought 
to bo made to live at their colleges as well as Indian 
professors. Tho association will he of mutual 
advantage and make for the well-being of a College as 
a whole. 


Mr. D. D. Kauauia, called and examined. 


84.458. (Chairman.) Witness was at present Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in tho Deccan College. 

84.459. He desired that tho present distinction be- 
tween tho imperial and tho provincial services should 
be abolished, and ono superior service established in 
their place. He also contemplated that all men, who 
had independent charges, should bo placed in the 
same service. Ho would have tho servico divided 
into two classes, one a superior branch and the other 
an inferior branch. Assistants in tho second class, if 
they did good work, should bo eligible for promotion 
into the first class. 

84.460. It was not absolutely necessary that an 
officer, before being promoted to the first class, should 
undergo a course in England, but such a man might 
bo asked to go, in order to improve liis qualifications. 
Men might also bo recruited direct to tho first class, 
provided that- they had undergone a full courso in 
England. A student who had had a European train- 
ing should he preferred, hut those who had had 
experience in the department should not ho over- 
looked. An officer would be more efficient, if ho had 
undergone a courso in .England, and to this end 
facilities should be given for study leave. 

84.461. In the present provincial service tho dis- 
tinction between the lecturer and the professor was 


more or less arbitrarily made, not by work, but by 
pay. There wore in tho servico lecturers on Rs. 200, 
Rs. 250 arid Rs. 300, who wore doing precisely tho 
same work as professors on salaries of Rs. 350 or 
upwards and even ns some assistant professors re- 
cently appointed on higher snlnrics. It would be to 
tho advantage of the college if the work was more 
definitely separated, so that tho lecturer would under- 
take tho less, and the professor tho more responsible 
work. 

84.462. It was his personal opinion that Europeans 
coining out to India should bo allowed a certain 
compensatory allowance, over and above tho salary 
of men recruited in India, but some of bis colleagues 
disagreed with . that. They said it made a racial 
distinction, winch caused discontent. Thero would 
ho no fear of discontent if nil disabilities and anoma- 
lies were removed. The discontent which at present 
existed was not merely because of tho difference of 
pay, hut was the combined result of pay, status, 
nomenclature, and so on. 

84.463. Witness desired to see an incremental scalo 
of pay introduced. It was absolutely necessary. 

84.464. None of his colleagues actually dwelt in tho 
college; nor did any live in close proximity to it. 
The request for free quarters was made ill the interests 
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of the college. If . accommodation were found, his 
colleagues would not ask for any house allowances. 

84.465. (Mr. Ohaubal.) When he said that he would 
not ask for any allowances, he was going upon the 
supposition that there would be an increase in salary. 

84.466. (Mr. Sly.) If an Indian started on Rs. 350, 
a European might be given Rs. 100 extra, as a 
foreign service allowance When the Indian Officer 
reached Its. S50 the European might similarly be 
given Rs. 150. 

84.467. (Mr. Madge.) He desired to see a system of 
listed appointments in his department. 

84.468. (Sir Murray JIammick.) Arbitrary distinc- 
tions were made in the status of the different members 
of the service. Some were called lecturers and others 


professors, although all were doing work of the same 
importance and type. 

84.469. It was the fact that, as things were at 
present, the service was the last to which men of 
ability turned their attention. Good graduates did 
not go into the provincial educational service as they 
could obtain better appointments elsewhere. 

84.470. (Mr. Bhandarfcar.) His colleagues desired 
a combined list on tlie lines of the Public Works 
Department. 

84.471. If all the present faults in the collegiate 
branch of the educational service were improved , 
Indian graduates were not at present attracted on 
account of the unfavourable prospects which were 
held out to them. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


J?ao Bahadur I?.. P. Godhole, Educational Inspector, Northern Division. 


Written Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment } being the corporate vicros of the General 
Branch of the Bombay Provincial Educational 
Service. 

84.472. (I.) Methods of recruitment. — The entire 
service be, as far as practicable, composed of persons 
from those classes and communities to which a 
majority of the pupils belong. 

The present method of recruitment for the General 
Branch of the Provincial Service from the Subordi- 
nate Service be retained. 

To fill up vacancies in the Collegiate Branch of the 
Provincial Service or the Indian Service, selections be 
made, in tlie first instance, for the former from the 
Subordinate Service, and for the latter from the 
Provincial Service in both tlie Collegiate and General 
Branches. Direct recruitment be resorted to only 
when capable persons of proved merit and ability are 
not available in the Service. 

Merit alone, and not creed, colour, or nationality, 
be the sole criterion in the selection of recruits for 
the Subordinate Service. Other things being equal, 
Indians be preferred to Non-Indians. 

If capable Indians are not found ready-made to 
hold certain posts without impairing efficiency, those 
of proved merit and ability be deputed, for special 
training or further study, to foreign countries, and 
pending their return, temporal arrangements be 
made for the filling up of such posts with Non- 
Indians. 

A University degree be laid down as the minimum 
qualification for the Subordinate Service. 

84.473. (II.) Systems of training and proba- 
tion. — Confirmation ho made conditional on passing 
in two vernaculars including the mother- tongue. 

An examination in Codes, Acts, &c. be instituted 
for admission to the Inspecting line. This be followed 
by experience of practical work in a Deputy 
Inspector’s office and of work at the Vernacular 
Training College, for six months each. 

One probationary or supernumerary Deputy In- 
spector be appointed from among Assistant Deputies 
for each Division (1) to receive training under the 
Principal, Vernacular Training College, the Senior 
Deputy Inspector, and the Inspector, and (2) to offi- 
ciate for a Deputy Inspector on leave. 

One probationary or supernumerary Head Master 
be appointed from among Assistant Masters for each 
territorial Division (1) to receive training under the 
Principals, Secondary Training College and Elplim- 
stone High School, and (2) to officiate for a Head 
Masters on leave. The persons selected may be 
deputed, if necessary, to foreign countries to study 
their educational methods and systems. 

One Probationary or Supernumerary Inspector be 
appointed from among Head Masters of High Schools, 
Principals of Vernacular Training Colleges and 
Deputy Inspectors (members of classes II. and III of 
the proposed Senior Service mentioned in Recom- 
mendation 17 below), at age not past 45, and be 
placed under a Senior Inspector for experience of 
practical work, and then be deputed, if necessary, 
to foreign countries for further experience before 
confirmation. 

84.474. (HI.) Conditions of service. — The present 
sub -divisions of the Service be abolished, and only 


the divisions, “ Senior ” and “Junior,” be adopted 
in lien of “Superior” and “Subordinate.” 

Copy of the confidential reports be supplied con- 
fidentially to the persons concerned. 

Selections for the Senior Service be made from the 
Junior Service of the whole Province, and not from 
that of the territorial Division in which vacancies 
occur. 

Deputy Inspectors and Vice-Principals of Verna- 
cular Training Colleges be placed in the Senior Divi- 
sion with Head Masters of High Schools. 

84,475. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — The conditions 
as regards salary be re-adjusted, from time to time , 
by a consideration of the terms necessary to secure 
locally the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed. 

The present stagnation and the impending dead- 
lock, due to there being only about 60 x >os ts of 
Rs. 200 and above open to nearly 400 graduates 
(which number would gradually increase as under- 
graduates are being replaced "by graduates) in tlie 
Subordinate Service, he removed by the introduction 
of time-scales of salary as suggested below: — 

Junior Service. 


Class II, Rs. 60-8-100 in ) . . . . A , r , 

5 vears ( -*^ or Assistant Masters 

Class I, Rs. 100-10-200 in f an ^ Assistant 
10 years. ) Deputies. 

Note . — Graduates with first class honours may be 
placed in Class I of the Junior Service at the 
start. 


Senior Service. 

Class III, Rs. 300-40-500 in 5 years for Head 
Masters and Deputy Inspectors. 

Class II, Rs. 500-50-750 in 5 years for Head 
Masters, one in each territorial Division, and Prin- 
cipals of Vernacular Training Colleges. 

Class I, Rs. 800-50-1,200 in 8 years for Inspectors. 

Note .—— Experience of foreign educational institu- 
tions may be laid down as an additional qualification 
for entrance into Class II of tbe Senior Service. 

N.B . — If a person is found inefficient, he be first 
warned, secondly , his time-scale promotion be stopped, 
and lastly , he he made to retire. 

This scheme, if adopted, will go to secure, for some 
years to come, the desired qualifications in the officers 
appointed, by inducing a better class of graduates 
to join til© Department, and to secure an even flow 
of promotion. 

Officiating allowances be given on the following 
lines : — # 

Junior Service to Senior Service — Rs. 50; 

Class III to II of Senior Service — Rs. 75 ; and 

Class II to I of Senior Service — Rs. 100. 

Charge allowance he continued as at present. 

Deputy Inspectors and their Assistants he given 
a horse allowance of Rs. 25 in addition to daily 
allowance as in the Excise Department. 

84,476. (V.) Conditions of leave. — The more 
favourable rules of chapter XIII of the Civil Service 
Regulations, applicable to the Indian Service, he 
extended, in part, to the Junior Service (Present 
Provincial and Subordinate Services) as follows: — 

(1) The total period of furlough be extended to 
4 years, to he dpe at the rate of 1 year for 6 years’ 
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active service, and to be enjoyed tinder the present 
conditions. 

(2) The amount of furlough eornod bo l/6th of 

active service. 

(3) Leavo bo granted on half pay with actual 
expenses for 1 to 2 years for study abroad of educa- 
tional institutions of advanced countries. 

Privilege leave or furlough on half pay: — Period 
due be halved and allowance doubled, at the option 
of the officer. 

Combined leave bo granted for less tlinn G months. 

Eurlougli he not refused within G moil tbs of return 
from privilege leave of more than G weeks’ duration. 

Sick leave on full pay bo granted to officers whoso 
pa}' does not exceed Rs. 100. 

Privilege leavo bo allowed to accumulate up to 
G months. 

81,477. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — Pension be 
replaced by a Provident Fund made up of the pre- 
sent pension contributions increased by a deduction 
equal to l/12tli of tlio officer’s pay and compound 
interest at 4 per cent- as in the Railway Service. 

Compulsory retirement be fixed at 55 ] voluntary 
bo allowed at 50 or after 25 years’ sorvie?; compul- 
sory at any time for inefficioncj' provided due arrange- 
ments exist, or are made, for the officer’s sustenance 
in the form of a reduced pension on the lines of 
invalid pension. 
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84.478. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans, &c. — Restric- 
tions in tho way of Indians for employment in the 
Department he removed by reducing the number of 
Europeans to an indispensable minimum. During 
tho 25 years ending in 1912 their number increased 
by 10 to 43, and there is every indication of further 
increase in tlm near future. Posts, recommended hy 
tho last Public Service Commission, and agreed to by 
tho Secretary of State and tho Government of India, 
have not been given to Indians after 25 years of 
further tutelage ; nay, they have been recently 
deprived of posts formerly held hy them, and the loss 
of others is impending. 

84.479. (Vm.) Relations of the service with 
other services. — If the pay and prospects of tho ser- 
vice are .improved as recommended herein above, there 
will be left only the question of status to secure for 
the Service the best relations with the other Ser- 
vices. In the Order of Precedence, Inspectors be 
classed with Assistant Collectors, Head Masters and 
Deputy Inspectors with Deputy Collectors, and. Assis- 
tant Masters and Assistant Deputies with Magistrates 
of the 2nd and 3rd Classes. 

81.480. (IX.) Other points. — Europeans with no 
Indian experience be replaced, < odcris pat ibus, by 
Indians with European experience. 

Rules and Regulations governing recruitment and 
promotions be published in the Government Gazette. 


lino Bahadur R. P. Gowior.K, called and examined. 


84.481. (C^iair/uan.) Witness bad had 83 years’ 
service. Ho was tho only inspector in tho provincial 
service. Ho had been a headmaster for twelve years. 
There were no assistant inspectors. 

84.482. There were eighteen headmasters in the 
provincial service, and four in tho Indian Educational 
Service. There were four schools in the provincial 
service which were as important, and which were 
working up to the same standard, ns the schools in 
tho Indian Educational Service. 

84.483. Inspectors should bo drawn either from the 
deputy inspectors, tho principals of tho vernacular 
colleges or lien cl masters. An officer should bo head- 
master for at least five or six years prior to being 
appointed ns an inspector. 

84.484. Deputy inspectors should bo included in the 
provincial service, and should ho admitted to it on 
the present lines. Deputy inspectors should also bo 
eligible for promotion to higher appointments. 

84.485. Witness’s work ns an inspector was on all 
fours with tho work of tho inspectors in the Indian 
Educational Service. 

84,480. He desired to see the distinction between 
tho two services abolished, and to have senior and 
junior branches of one service instead. 

84.487. An Indian, prior to being appointed to the 
higher branch of the proposed amalgamated service, 
should have undergone an English training. Before 
he was so promoted, he should bo given facilities for 
study leavo in Europe. 

84.488. There was no direct recruitment to tho 
inspecting side of tho provincial service. It was 
recruited from the subordinate service. 

84.489. Selections for the senior service should be 
made from tho junior service of tlie whole province, 
and not from the territorial division in which each 
vacancy occurred. This would widen the field of 
choice. There were difficulties owing to the differences 
in language in the various divisions, but these would 
be overcome if every headmaster, before ho was made 
an inspector or an assistant inspector, learned two 
vernaculars. 

84.490. He had no remarks to make ns to the 
education of the Muhammadan community in the 
province. There was adequate inspection of Muham- 
madan schools. In his division there were two 
Mahainmadan deputy inspectors, and in other divi- 
sions there were assistant deputies, who did the work 

i . 11 } s P e ? t J n g vernacular schools. Any requirements 
winch might come up from time to time with regard 
to Muhammadan education were adequately con- 
sidered. 

84.491. Inspectors, who started on Rs. 800, and 
rose by increments of Rs. 60 to Rs. 1,200, would 


attain their maximum salaries after 18 years’ senior 
service. 

84.492. (4i ’ir Murray JIammich .) There ought to be 
fewer Europeans in the service than there were at 
present. More places would be created for Indians 
by the reduction of appointments now given to 
Europeans. European inspectors were necessary, but 
there were at present seven inspectors, only one of 
whom was an Indian. There should be at least three 
Indian inspectors. 

84.493. Ho would put European and Indian 
inspectors on tho snmo list, but would give the former 
foreign service allowances. 

84.494. He would like to see pensions abolished 
altogether and a provident fund substituted, with 
Government contributing to it. In no circumstances, 
if a provident fund were substituted for n pensionable 
scheme, would his service be the losers. 

84.495. (Mr. Abdur Haiti m.) There were ^ two 
Muhammadan inspectors in tho northern division, 
one in the southern division, and one in the central 
division. Each district had a Muhammadan assistant 
deputy, and some districts had two. In addition 
there were two deputies in the northern division for 
two districts. The four deputy inspectors were 
restricted to their own districts. There were no 
Muhammadan inspectors in the other districts. There 
should ho an addition to the staff of Muhammadan 
iuspectors, but there was no need for a special officer 
to assist the director in matters connected with 
Muhammadan education. 

84,49G. (Afr. Madge.) There were very few men in 
tho presidency, who would take up the teaching 
profession from tlio love of it. 

84.497. (ilfr. Fisher.) Witness bad been an inspector 
for tho Inst two years. It was his impression that 
education was making progress in nil lines in the 
schools. Ho had seen evidences of that progress 
during his inspection tours. 

84.498. He could not express any definite view on 
the criticisms which had* been made as to the English 
teaching in tlio upper forms of tho high schools. As 
a general rule boys in the upper forms of the high 
schools not only understood the English which they 
heard spoken, and read English, hut also spoke it. 

84.499. (Mr. ChavbaU) There was no regular inspec- 
tion of vernacular schools by the inspector. He simply 
visited them, put a question here and there, and Stfvr 
how they were controlled and managed by the vernacu- 
lar teachers. He sometimes examined the boys him- 
self. It was necessary for him to know the language. 
Witness could not say whether European inspectors 
did know the language or not. The greater portion 
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of the work of an inspector of a division consisted 
in the inspection of secondary schools, rather than 
elementary schools. 

84.500. European inspectors were not frequently 
changed from one division to another in the Bombav 
Presidency. There were instances, however, of men 
being transferred from the Deccan to Gujarat. After 
a time an inspector, who was transferred from the 
Deccan to Gujar.it, was able to manage his schools. 

84.501. If a special assistant to the director of 
public instruction were sanctioned for Muhammadans 
it would naturally follow that one would have to be 
sanctioned for the depressed classes. 3=Te had never 
known of any definite needs with regard to Muham- 
madan education, which had been brought to the 
notice of the authorities, and which had not been 
taken into consideration. 


84.502. There were private institutions, to which 
Indians had gone to teach, purely for the love of it, 
and not for the purposes of making money. 

84.503. ( j\Ir . Lory.) An educational inspector did 
not inspect the primary school. He only visited them 
during his inspection tour. 

54.504. {Mr. Joshi.) It was the fact that the Com- 
mission of 1836-87 recommended that all inspectors 
should be recruited in India, and it was also the fact 
that the Secretary of State for India had said that 
at least one-half of the inspectors should be at nu 
early date transferred to the provincial, branch of 
the educational service, and that the Government 
of India accepted this recommendation . If those 
two proposals were not soon carried into effect, 
members of the provincial service would have a legiti- 
mate grievance. 


(The witness withdrew.) 


B- P* Pakanjpyjj, Esq., Principal, Fergusson College, Poona. 


TPWffcti Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

84.505. I premise in the first place that my re- 
marks, while they would be found to he generally true 
for the whole of India, apply specially to the condi- 
tions of the Bombay Presidency of which I have more 
intimate knowledge. 

84.506. (I.) Method of recruitment. — The higher 
officers in the Educational Service, both Imperial 
and Provincial, can be classified as follows: 

(1) Tho Director and the Deputy Director of Public 
Instruction. These are European and belong to the 
present European Service. 

(2) The Inspectors — including the inspectresses — of 
schools. All but one of these are European and are 
at present recruited from Europe. 

(3) Headmasters of High Schools and Principals »’f 
Training Colleges including the headmistresses of 
Female Training Colleges. Most of these are Indian 
but about six are European and are recruited from 
Europe. 

(4) Staffs of the Colleges in the Presidency which 
are under the Educational Department, viz. the three 
Arts Colleges, Engineering College, the Secondary 
Teachers’ Training College, the College of Commerce, 
the School of Art, etc. These are divided into two 
parts, the European element who belong to the Im- 
perial Service, and the Indian element wlio belong to 
the Provincial Service (College Branch). The former 
are recruited from Europe and the latter from India. 
The number of the former is about twenty-five, while 
the latter are about fort}'. 

The numbers given above are merely approximate 
and additions to the cadre are being continually 
made. I make remarks on each of the above classes 
so far as the European element is concerned. As 
regards the Indian element I shall speak later. 

(1) The Director and the De^mty Director both be- 
long to class 4 and in general these posts should be 
recruited from the members in tho Department, But 
occasionally I would not mind having a Director from 
outside the Department provided the Directorship 
is not made a step in the Civil Service. A director 
must generally hold office for a considerable period — 
for eight or ten years — to know the work properly 
and to be really efficient, and this would not in 
general be practicable if the post is given definitely 
to the Civil Service. Also a certain amount of per- 
sonal experience with at least one branch of the de- 
partment is desirable, 

(2) The educational inspectors are generally re- 
cruited fresh from England, though several of them 
have a little experience — often only of a few months — 
of the post of a headmaster. In the beginning of 
their career they have little acquaintance with the 
vernaculars and they hardly over attain the fami- 
liarity which is necessary in dealing with Indian 
schools. They are generally recruited quite young 
from England and have had no experience even in 
England of inspecting work and no familiarity with 
schools similar to the schools in India. For the work 
of the inspector, practical experience of school-teach- 
ing is quite necessary and also generally some ex- 
perience as a deputy inspector. An Indian will 
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generally he better than an Englishman of the same 
intellectual ability as he knows the people and tho 
language and has been through the schools himself. 
It is not necessary to recruit the inspectors in general 
from Europe and the future policy should be so di- 
rected that in the course of a generation the foreign 
recruitment would be dispensed with altogether for 
the inspectors in general. In the case of inspectresses 
of schools, foreign recruitment may be necessary 
somewhat longer, as Indian conditions would not 
possibly provide suitable Indian ladies for the post, 
but even here the end in view should be the same, viz. 
that Indians should man the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. Only in the case of the inspector of Extropean 
schools the recruitment should be definitely from 
England as in this case what is proposed is an exact 
copy of English conditions. In other eases we wish 
to have a system adapted to Indian conditions, and 
Indian officers are naturally the best for the purpose. 
While I regard an Indian Inspectorate as essential 
for tho proper inspection of schools, I would welcome 
well-known educationalists in England being occasion- 
ally brought for a short term to report on Indian con- 
ditions from a fi’esh point of view. I shall show later 
that by properly training Indian inspectors and 
giving them experience of foreign conditions the effi- 
ciency of the department will not only not suffer hut 
will be greatly increased. 

(3) In this class most of the officers arc Indians in 
the Provincial Service but about six at present belong 
to the Imperial Service. In this case I think it is 
not at all necessary to have European officers for these 
posts. Indian Headmasters have shown that they 
can manage High Schools quite as well as — if not in 
many cases better than — European Headmasters. 
Many privately-managed schools in Bombay, Poona 
and Hyderabad can give evidence of this. In fact in 
Poona the Government High' School with its two 
hundred students and empty class rooms compares 
with two private High Schools in the same city with 
nearly 1,500 students and boys clamouring for ad- 
mission. Still we are told that the Government 
maintain a model school in Poona with a European 
Headmaster at the top ! These European officers are 
not at all necessary and should he sent elsewhere. 
They are generally brought out young, have not had 
good academical qualifications in England and do not 
know the language well. Thus they cannot come into 
personal contact with their bo 3 T s except those in the 
two highest standards. They are generally discon- 
tented with the conditions of their service and are 
always on the look-out for a transfer to the inspect- 
ing line in which the prospects are better and, I am 
told, more travelling allowances can be earned. In 
fact the changes in the head masterships of the model 
Government high schools have often amounted to a 
scandal and the Poona High School has experienced 
as many as five in the course of one single year. I 
do not deny the rise of European experience in the 
management of Schools. But European experience 
alono is perhaps worse than Indian experience alone. 
"What is wanted is a combination of both and this 
can be secured by giving some of the Indian head- 
masters somo opportunity of seeing European condi- 
tions. 
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be formed into a regular service with definite pay 
and prospects and only individual agreements should 
be maqte with each. If a mail is willing to come for a 
few years only, he should be taken all the same and 
attached to some college or even to the University, 
Jn fact' what we want is the highest type of men who 
would raise our level. We do not want them so much 
to teach ns as to give directions to our teachers and 
raise the standard of culture in India. The Univer- 
sity is now definitely committed to making provision 
for post-graduate work. The men that 1 wish to 
see should work in conjunction with University 
readers and professors and may he attached to the 
Government Colleges in Bombay, Poona or Ahmeda- 
bad. Thus if a well-known professor of History or 
Mathematics is for any reason available foi* a few 
years, lie should be engaged and attached to one of 
the institutions in this Presidency to give one or two 
courses of lectures and meet the senior students and 
professors in his centre. 

The conditions of pay should be matters of indi- 
vidual contract with each separate person. I do not 
think that India will grudge a man like Forsyth or 
Darboux, Ramsay or Thomson £2,500 a year pro- 
vided he agi'ees to give us the benefit of his presence 
and advice. I have in mind as recruiting grounds 
for such men not only the English Universities but 
the French, German and American Universities as 
well. It often happens that a comparatively youngev 
man of great distinction is available and the Govern- 
ment should be on the look-out for such men. These 
men should not have any administrative duties and 
should not form a regular service. The arrangement 
would be something of the nature of the interchange 
of university professors as is now common in Ger- 
many and America. The men required are men of 
actual achievement and not metely of more or less 
promise. J do not contemplate that there will be 
more than half-a-dozen of these at a time in the 
Presidency and wo shall he lucky if we can get even 
so many. 

.84,507. (VII.) Such limitation as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans.- -At present 
Indians in the service are only in the Provincial 
Branch and this causes a great deal of heart-burning 
and even loss of efficiency. The provincial service 
being naturally consideied as on a lower plane, no 
one belonging to it. is given any higher posts like 
the principalsl lip of a college. No Indian however 
good lie may be can get into the higher service — 
I leave out of account two recent nominations in 
Bengal — and men with such distinguished careers in 
Cambridge as Ganesli Prasad, Manohnr Enl, Menon 
have not been successful in getting into the Imperial 
Service. Some fancied objections have sometimes 
come in their way. Athletic distinction has been 
often considered as important in the College pro- 
fessors, though so fai* as the European element in 
this presidency is concerned, I do not find much even 
of this athletic ability among them. But it is wrong 
to expect pre-eminent athletic ability in the college 
staffs. Boys in the colleges are old enough not to 
mistake good wrestling in the gymnasium for a lucid 
treatment of a philosophical problem. Good charac- 
ter and manners are certainly required and no 
objection can be made against the rejection of a man 
on this score. But such considerations are not known 
to come in the way of the English nominees. Some- 
how Indians of the stamp mentioned have been left 
out when any reasonable body of selectors would have 
been only too glad to have them. I know of two 
brilliant Cambridge Indians who had passed the 
T.C.S. but who wanted to get into the I.E.S. in 
exchange for the I.C.S. But even they were not 
encouraged in their desire. Indians have only the 
Provincial Service open to them, and here the con- 
ditions have been adjusted in such a manner as to 
cause maximum irritation. When one senior officer 
retires there is scrambling going on among the 
remaining men for promotion out of the money set 
free by his retirement and general dissatisfaction is 
the result. Under a European head the views of 
the Provincial men are sometimes disregarded. The 
racial stigma is over the whole business and for 
obtaining a pure intellectual atmosphere this should 
disappear. As constructive proposals some scheme 
like the following may. he suggested for the whole 
Educational Service. 


The Service should be in two parts so far as the 
higher officials are concerned (1) the inspectors and 
schoolmasters (2) the College teachers. 

The first branch would contain as its lower elements 
the assistant deputy inspectors and the assistant 
masters and as the higher elements the deputy in- 
spectors, inspectors, headmasters (including a few 
first assistants) of High Schools and Principals of 
Training Colleges. This higher branch will consist of 
about eighty posts. Of the higher posts about half 
should be filled by direct nomination and the other 
half by promotion from tho lower branch. For the 
direct recruitment ju’omising new graduates who are 
known for their energy, character and capacity should 
be selected, trained first in the secondary teachers' 
college, then attached for a year or two to some 
experienced official in the service and made 
acquainted with both the inspecting work and. school 
teaching work. After being actually in service for 
about three years they should be given study leave 
with full allowances and sent for a year to Eugland 
or other foreign countries in turns so as to get first- 
hand information about these countries. Tn England 
if possible they should be attached to inspecting 
officers or to some well-known schools. With this 
experience they will be fit to hold the office either 
of an inspector or a headmaster. These posts should 
be generally interchangeable, as it is very desirable 
that the same person should have experience of both 
kinds of work. But the highest emoluments open to 
a headmaster and to an inspector should be approxi- 
mately equal so that a gcod headmaster should not 
need to hanker after an inspectorship simply to better 
his prospects. The pay of these men should rise 
from Rs. 250 per month to Rs. 800 per month and 
they should ordinarily retire at 55 after thirty years' 
service. Up to a certain point, promotion in pay 
should be by a time scale. As regards men promoted 
from the lower branch to the higher, the promotions 
should definitely take place before the assistant has 
had not more than fifteen years' service. If a man 
is not promoted within that period, he should not 
be promoted to this higher branch after that time, 
hut certain lower but definite prospects should be 
open to him, say, a rise in pay up to about Rs* 350 
per month in the lower branch by the time he retires. 
It does no good either to the man or to the school if 
tho headmaster is at the head of the school only 
during the last three or four years of his service. 

The college branch would also be composed of two 
parts ; the lower part would consist of assistant pro- 
fessors who are good M.A.’s of the local university. 
These would be to a great extent the teachers of 
the lower classes in colleges, the work in which is 
comparatively elementary. They should be given a 
little work with the higher classes ivhile on the 

other hand the professors should take some work with 
the lower classes, although they are intended more for 
the higher classes. These assistant professors would 
receive pay from Rs. 150 up to Rs. 350 per month. 
They should be encouraged to do good original 

work which in many cases would be rewarded 

with promotion to the higher branch, though 

in no case should this promotion be made after 
a man has had fifteen years’ service. The higher 
branch should consist of professors ; these should be 
first class B.A.’s or M.A.’s who have received training 
in Europe and got at least first class honours at an 
English University. In the beginning Government 
should encourage the best graduates by means of 
scholarships — like the Government of India scholar- 
ships at present — to proceed to Europe and get first 
class qualification. But it will be found that this will 
erelong bo unnecessary as brilliant graduates of our 
Universities would go of themselves to Europe and try 
to attain this high level if they are given to under- 
stand that a good degree — of the standard of a first 
class in both parts of a Tripos at Cambridge — will 
always secure admission to this higher service. If 
at any time it, is found that an Indian of this stamp 
is not available, then and then alone should a 
foreigner he sought, for. In many cases it will be 
found that if an Englishman of the proper calibre is 
nob available, a pnpil of the Ecole Normale Supe- 
rieure or a Privat-dozent in a German University 
can be easily had, for tho emoluments open to bril- 
liant French or German students are not so great 
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as are open to Englishmen of the same stamp. In 
days gone by, many distinguished scholars from Ger- 
many or Austria — like Kielborn, Biilhor, Stom,- — 
were imported especially for Oriental subjects but tho 
practice has now been apparently discontinued. But 
for this professors’ line I would like Government to 
keep its eyes open and try always to have a brilliant 
Indian graduate or two on hand, as extraordinary 
professors in each subject so that any suddon vacancy 
that may occur can ho easily filled. For tho pur- 
poses of these prof essot ships transfers from one Pro- 
vince to another would be occasionally necessary, as 
in each province tho number of chairs in a single 
subject are not likely to ho many, though of course 
every attempt should* be made to assign each mnn to 
a post in his own province as far as possible. Tho 
emoluments of these collogo professorships should be 
from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 and tho promotions should 
be generally on a time scale. Administrative posts 
like principal^ ip s should not cany extra allowances 
though the holder of such a post should receive par- 
tial reliof from teaching work, so that a good pro- 
fessor need have no temptation to become a had prin- 
cipal simply because the Intter is better paid. All 
such professors should bo made to take furlough 
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abroad ovory five or six years to bo spent at seats of 
learning in Europe. Any special distinctions earned 
by such a professor like a fellowship of the, Royal 
Society should ho rewarded by a more rapid rise in 
the scale of promotion. If in exceptional cases an 
Englishman or any other foreigner is appointed for 
any or those professorships because a suitable Indian 
is not available, ho should be paid at the same rate 
ns an Indian together with a certain foreign service 
allowance. 

Of course the course of training suggested above 
for oach of these two branches is only intended for 
tho present state of things. A time will surely come 
when Indian Universities will he developed well 
enough to bo amply sufficient in themselves and not 
require to he supplemented by study abroad ; and this 
time will come all tho sooner if Indians are made to 
feol that tho Educational Service is their service 
par excellence , that the roputation of India for cul- 
ture would dopond to a groat extent on the prestige 
of its Indian professors and that the ideal that in 
oldon times learned Indians had before them of liv- 
ing for learning and teaching is still an ideal that 
can ho cherished consistently with dignity and self- 
respect. 


Mr. R. P. Pah \njitk, 

81.508. (67io i> man.) Witness lmd been 12 years 
Principal of the Porgnsson College at Poonn. He had 
never been in the Educntional Service. Ho had been 
a follow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was 
Senior Wrangler there. Ho was now a member of 
the Bombay Legislative Council. 

84.509. His scheme was to separate ofF tho Inspec- 
tors and school masters from the college toacheis. 
He would lay down a fixed rule that there should 
be no interchange between them. 

84,5X0. He would divide up the seivice of Inspectors 
and head masters into two divisions. In the tipper 
ho would put the Inspectors, head masters, Principals 
of training colleges and Deputy Inspectors. Half of 
those posts should he filled liy direct nomination, and 
half by promotion. The present Deputy Inspectors, 
now in the subordinate service, were practically of 
the same importance as head masters. In their case, 
however, he would ask for a higher qualification for 
entry. Ho would include in the second division 
assistant masters in schools, and assistant deputies 
now in the subordinate service. 

84.511. Members of tho upper division should he 
given study leave, and sent to England after about 
three years’ service, which would moan that they 
would go between 20 and 30. 

84.512. Men should bo promoted from the lower 
to the upper division within the first 15 years. He 
‘did not think that a rule of that- character would 
create dissatisfaction nmong tho older members. 
Within 16 j'ears it could usually he ascertained 
whether a man was fit for the higher division or not. 

84,613. He attached importance to interchanging 
the posts of Inspector and head master, hut would 
so arrange the cadre that there should ho no difference 
in pay. Each post should ho regarded ns being ns 
important and as popular ns the other. An Inspector 
ought to have experience both as a Deputy and as a 
head master. He should have been a head master for 
at least five years before becoming an .Inspector . 

84.514. He would not object to a Director of Public 
Instruction, who was not a member of tile Educa- 
tional Service. The interests of education, however, 
should' not he sacrificed to the exigencies of any 
service. 

84.515. He would alsodivide the collegiate side into 
an upper and lower division, and separate off tho 
teachers into professors and assistant professors. Ho 
did not see any difficulty in such a scheme. For the 
upper division he was proposing a distinct training 
in addition to the initial qualification. Members of 
that division would generally he of a distinctly higher 
qualification, so that there would be no misunder- 
standing. Special posts should he arranged for on 
contract terms on special salaries. 

84.516. He attached importance to a training in 
Kan ope, and would make that an absolute condition 
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for nnv^ Indian desirous of occupying a post in the 
upper diidsion. 

81,517. He considered that tho great majority of the 
officers of both branches of the service should he 
Indians. There was goneral dissatisfaction at the 
stamp of Europeans now being recruited to the 
service. 

81,618. He considered that with the additional 
attractions he suggested, the class of Indian, which 
he desired to see occupying the higher post?, would 
he obtained. Occasionally, also, a man from Europe 
of a good stamp might lie attracted. If they were 
not ho would not mind, ns India could easily provide 
tho whole of its teaching staff. 

84.519. Ho would, if necessary, transfer professors 
from one province to another. When a man from 
one province went on leave, it might often lie better 
to get a capable successor from another province than 
to get some one less qualified locally. 

84.520. (»S*fr Theodore 3f orison .) There were no 
Europeans on the teaching staff of his college. A 
largo number of students took their degrees without 
ever coming into contact with a European. There 
was only ono other college like his own in the Presi- 
dency, which was staffed throughout by Indians. His 
main contention was that Europeans should not he 
recruited at all if better men could not he got. There 
was no great difference between the colleges which 
were staffed by Indians, and those which were manned 
by Europeans. It was difficult to test a college by 
numbers or results. The quality of tho student was 
the real criterion. It would be desirable to have 
colleges of different types like the Guniknl, Aligarh 
College, and Fergusson College. But all colleges in 
the Presidency were of ono single type and tho new 
college soon to he started at Dhnrwnr would belong to 
the same typo. There were nearly 1,200 students in 
the Fergusson College. About 140 were in residence, 
and some 200 or 300 lived in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. Tho rest were living in the city, and lie was 
not much in touch with them. No college undertakes 
responsibility for tho students who lived outside. All 
tho students were encouraged to take part in sports, 
and more than half the college cricket team was com- 
posed of non-resident students. The chief influence 
was the influence brought to hear in the classes. The 
first year class was divided into three. The largest 
division contained about 210. The other divisions had 
about 375 in each. It was impossible, of course, for 
masters and professors to know such large classes indi- 
vidually. In the B.A. class the masters came more 
into touch with the students as the voluntary classes 
were much smaller, and by tho time they went out 
as graduates a good deal was known about them. In 
the compulsory English class for the S B.A. there were 
about 130 students, and in his senior B.A. mathe- 
matical class between 80 and 35. 
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84,521. (Mr. Ghaubal .)• The administrative body of 
the Fergusson College was the Deccan Educational 
Society, which consisted of life members and others 
who contributed to the funds. The Council consisted 
of all the life members, at present 21, and 21 out- 
siders appointed by contributors, making a total of 
42. It had charge of all the permanent funds of 
the society- From the Council the 21 non-life- 
members elected five of their number and the life- 
members three to form a governing body of eight, 
and in their hands were the current funds of the 
society, and the discipline and appointment of 
teachers. Everything that came before the Council 
and the governing body had first of all to go before 
the board of life members with whom lay all the 
initiative. They proposed appointments and initiated 
projects which had to be sanctioned by the governing 
body, whose control was by no means of a formal 
nature. 

84/522. At present, including the demonstrators, the 
staff of the college numbered about 30. Of the 21 
life members one was in charge of a school at Satax*a, 
one or two others were at a school at Poona, one was 
an engineer, and three were in Europe and Bangalore 
for training ; so that about 15 life members were on 
the college staff at present. Life members were gene- 
rally required to possess the M.A. degree, aud the}' 
had a period of probation for one year. Amongst 
them were several second class M.A.'s and a chan- 
cellor’s medallist. Dp to three years ago their salary 
was Rs. 75 a month, but since then it had been prac- 
tically Rs. 100 a month. After 20 years' service they 
received a pension of Rs. 40 a month, aud their lives 
were insured for Rs. 3,000 for tlic benefit of their 
families. 

84.523. Theoretically there was a furlough of one 
year after nine years, but very often it was impossible 
to give the leave owing to the smallness of the staff. 
The staff were generally better than those who entered 
the Revenue Service, aud they joined the college 
because there was a dignity and self-respect connected 
with it, and they were inspired by an enthusiasm for 
education. They were able to exercise the same sort 
of influence which was supplied by religious zeal in a 
missionary institution. It was quite possible to get 
Indians who were actuated by that kind of enthusiasm 
of quite as high a class as could be obtained by high 
salaries. 

84.524. A good many students in the college had 
gone to Government colleges. That was due first of 
all to the attraction of large scholarships. There was 
also an impression amongst the students that a certi- 
ficate from a European would help them to obtain 
better appointments. If a boy was the son of a low 
paid Government servant and the father was asked 
by the superior where his son was and replied he was 
at the Fergusson College, he was then asked why the 
son was not in a Government college ; and that simple 
remark from a superior was sufficient to cause the boy 
to migrate to the Government college. That however 
was now dying out. There was no defection from the 
college on account of the belief that there was no 
proper teaching staff for English Literature. In fact 
the voluntary language class was the largest of all 
the classes, and this year one of the pupils had carried 
off the English scholarship in the J3.A. 

84.525. (Mr. Sly.) The Dniversity of Bombay laid 
down no limitation on the number of students to be 
taught at one time in a class of a recognised college. 
There was not much difference in the colleges in this 
respect. At the Fergusson College, when there were 
more than 140 students, the class was generally split 
up into divisions. Only this year the matriculation 
passes were so many that there was a rush upon all 
colleges. When he inspected the Elphinstone College 
on behalf of the University there were 130 and 140 in 
a class. He did not approve of large classes, but 
could not reduce them, as there were not enough col- 
leges for all the students. It was a balance of two 
evils ; either to deprive more than half of the people 
of any higher education, or to give a slightly less 
efficient higher education to the whole. It would he 
better if there was a larger staff at the Fergusson 
College, but it was made to suffice by each member 
working longer hours. 

84.526. The ideal to aim at was to have no Euro- 
peans in the Educational Service at all, but he did 
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not want the Government to pension off all the present 
officers. He would not recruit another European if 
an Indian of suitable attainments could be obtained, 
because he wished to see Western learning supplied by 
Indians who had had a certain amount of Western 
training, so far as the present B.A. courso was con- 
cerned. For the higher learning he wanted the best 
men, wherever they could be obtained. For that work 
Europeans would come out only for short periods, but 
would stay long enough to influence the teachers and 
the advanced students, and that was all the Western 
influence required from Europe. 

84.527. At the present time in the Educational Ser- 
vice there was one Director, one Deputy Director, 
six European Inspectors, and three Headmasters. On 
the collegiate side there were 12 European Professors 
in the Government Art-s Colleges, and in addition 
there was a certain number of Europeans in mis- 
sionary schools and colleges — about 40 Europeans 
altogether and a few European ladies. The Secretary 
of State was always complaining that he could not 
get first class men, and it was very desirable that 
nothing but first class men should be brought to India, 
and that was why he had put forward his scheme. If 
he could get the very best men from Europe he should 
not mind European recruitment, but since the best 
men could not be obtained be did not want tlie second 
best. There were better Indians in India. 

84.528. (Mr. Fisher.) His complaint against the 
existing system was, first, that it did not provide a 
sufficient career for brilliant young Indians, and, 
secondly, a sufficient number of first rate European 
experts to keep abreast with the progress of European 
science and knowledge. It was important to make 
the educational career as attractive as possible to the 
best Indian graduate, and lie believed it was possible 
to obtain a graduate of sufficient eminence as an 
assistant professor at an initial salary of Rs. 150. 
It would not probably secure the best men, but would 
secure a man sufficiently good for the work to be done 
in the first two years. The best men would be re- 
cruited at Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 and that scale would 
secure the best graduates, and tlie racial question 
would not enter into the matter. 

84.529. The teaching in physical science ivas in its 
infancy in the Bombay Presidency, but he did not 
think that on that account it would be premature 
to dispense with the ordinary first class honours man, 
and go straight for experts like Sir William Ramsay 
and Sir Oliver Lodge. The men he desired to appoint 
would be trained in Europe, and would be of the stan- 
dard of a double first class at Cambridge. He admit- 
ted there was room in the educational development of 
the Presidency for the type of young man who had 
studied under Professor J. J. Thomson at Cambridge, 
had been through the Cavendish laboratory, had done 
a certain amount of research work, and who would 
know how to establish and run a physical laboratory. 
That was exactly the man he was contemplating, only 
he would be an Indian. 

84.530. Science made very rapid progress in the 
West, and it was difficult for any one in India to keep 
abreast of it. It was therefore important to get a 
man to go to Europe at frequent intervals to refresh 
his knowledge, but he thought an Indian would be 
quite as ready to do that as a European. The trip 
to England had now no terrors for Indians, who went 
to Europe even for a change. 

84.531. (Mr. Madge.) The men he would bring out 
to report on Indian conditions would have had only 
English experience, hut they would be quite capable 
of advising and making suggestions for improvements. 

84.532. He did not believe that Indian students in 
England now-a-days held entirely aloof from their 
English fellow-students. For the teaching of English 
in colleges even an Englishman must be specially 
qualified; any ordinary Englishman would not do. 
The latter might be very good in teaching English by 
tlie direct method to little boys, but he would not be 
able to teach Shakespeare in a college. 

84.533. (Mr. Abdur Jtahirn .) There was a tradition 
that some European educationalists in India had 
inspired confidence in Indian students, and if men 
of that stamp could be obtained it would have a very 
wholesome influence, but men of the opposite stamp 
would do a very great deal of harm. He had not, 
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however, mrt a class of young Englishmen of high 
educational attainments who- really liked the work or 
educating Indians, except those who were actuated 
hv religious toolings. ' Men joined the Educational 
Service merely as a career. 

$4,534. No advertisements wore issued for teachers 
for the Fergusson College, but there were many appli- 
cations for posts. The candidates were placed on a 
very strict probation for a year, during which they* 
wen* given only work in the school. If they satisfied 
the college authorities as to their ability and general 
character and enthusiasm for their work they were 
taken into the college ns life-members. Half a dozen 
applications were received every year, of which not 
more than one or two materialised. They were a class 
of men who preferred to come to the college because 
of the work, but who could have gone into other occu- 
pations with profit. 

H4 r 535. There wore about fifteen or twenty Muham- 
madan !x\ys in the college from all parts of the Presi- 
dency. and at present there were three in residence. 
Muhammadan education was very unsatisfactory in 
the Presidency, and the Muhammadan hoys who came 
to the college were exceedingly poor. In speaking to 
some of them lie had been told that they did not want 
sepnrnto colleges but some inducement in the way of 
more scholarships. Half of these Muhammadan boys 
wore taken into the I’Vrgusson College free. 

84.536. (.S’ir Valentine Chiral.) He did not suggest 
that an educational service, composed only of Indians, 
should be based on the salaries and conditions that 
prevailed in the Fcrgusson College. Those conditions 
were more comparable with the conditions in the 
missionary schools. Tt was, however, possible on a 
time-scale of from Us, 400 to Us. 1,000 to get very 
satisfactory Indian teachers. If the Royal Com- 
mission were to recommend that all Europeans should 
Ik* eliminated from the Educational Department, and 
the whole Educational Service should be handed over 
to Indians on Iho scale proposed, he believed the terms 
ho suggested would give satisfaction. It was probably 
true that Indians were now asking for pay equal to 
that of Europeans, but he thought they would be 
obtained on the terms he hnd suggested if there wore 
no highly paid Europeans above them. 

84.537. He was acquainted with many of the Euro- 
pean members of the Educational Service, and could 
say that the headmasters amongst them were always 
on the look out for transfers to the Inspecting branch, 
fn Poona in one year there were ns many as five such 
transfers. He had not spoken, and did not desire 
to speak, in contemptuous terms of Europeans. All 
he «nid was that he could obtain better men, and 


Mr. Shnrp had admitted that first class men wore not 
recruited for the Educational Service. He did not 
admit that one of the reasons why Europeans exer- 
cised less influence on tho students* than formerly was . 
because they were constantly spoken of by the leaders 
of Indian opinion in terms which wore not calculated 
to encourage either respect or confidence, 

84,53$. (Sir Murray 7/ammte/;.) He had not been 
able to obtain the actual detailed particulars of the 
academical qualifications of the European teachers 
who entered tho service 40 years ago, so n«: to compart* 
them with the present men. Ho did not say that the 
present men wore inferior to the old Europeans who 
came out, but tlmfc they were inferior to tho Indians 
that could bo obtained now. Probably . the influence 
exerted by former Europeans was duo to tho fact that 
the classes were small and the professors khbw.ail fhei r 
punils intimately, and a ho the pupils were “of a more 
picked class than at present. ■ 

84.539. (Mr, LorijJ It was true that Inspectors 
were not recruited direct, but headmasters on being 
brought out were immediately made inspectors, or 
within a few months of their coming out-. 

54.540. He did not mean to imply that ft was a 
necessary part of the duties of a college professor to 
do original work. What he had said was that, if a 
man had not a good degree ho should give evidence* 
of having done research work. Ho only put forward 
research work ns another evidence of qualification 
when a good degree was wanting, 

84.541. He hnd been 12 years engaged in education, 
and had come in contact with all kinds of students 
and professors; he was always trying to get informn- • 
tion about other colleges so as to lmd but in what 
direction he could improve his own college, and his 
enquiries showed him that professors did not come 
into vory close contact with their students outside the . 
classes. 

84.542. (Mr. Bhmiflarhnr,} The re/non why members 
of the Provincial .Service asked that they should Ik* 
placed on a footing of equality with the members of 
the Indian Educational Sendee was that they did not 
want a lower value to lie set on their work than was 
set on the work of their colleagues. If they lmd no 
colleagues more highly paid, they would bo satisfied 
with tho terms he had put forward. 

84.543. The discipline and organisation in the Eer- 
gusson College vvn«* on a par with the organisation and 
discipline of other colleges in the? Presidency. He hnd 
had experience ns a student of the organisation and 
discipline of principals who hnd never gone out- of 
India, and he did not think it was defective. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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The Right Hon. the LORD ISLINGTON, g.c.m.g., b.s.o. {Chairman'). 

Mahabev Bhabkar Chaubal, Esq., c.s.i. 
Abdur Rahim, Esq., 

Walter Gulley Marge, Esq., c.i.e. 

Frank George Sly, Esq., c.s.i. 

Herbert Albert Laurens Fisher, Esq. 

And the following Assistant Commissioners: — 

F. B. P. Lory, Esq., Educational Inspector, Southern Division. 

S. R. Bhandarkab,, Esq., Professor of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College. 

V. B. Joshi, Esq., Principal, Training College, Dkarwar. 

A. C. Sells, Esq., Principal, Government College, Jubbulpore. 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. ( Joint Secretary ) . 


The Earl of Ronalds hay, m.p. 

Sir Murray Hamaiick, k.c.s.i., o.x.e. 
Sir Theodore Morison, k. c.i.e. 

Sir Valentine Chirol. 


Dr. D. Mackichan, Principal 

Written Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

84.544. In responding to the invitation of the Royal 
Commission on the Public Services in India to submit 
evidence with reference to the Indian Educational 
Service, I wish it to be understood that while I have 
worked for a period of nearly .forty years alongside 
the Educational Department, I cannot speak from an 
inside acquaintance with the rules and methods of 
the Service. I can only speak as an outsider cogni- 
sant of the general features of the system as these 
present themselves to an observer interested in the 
educational problem with which it is occupied. 

84.545. (I.) Methods of recruitment, and 
(II.) Conditions of service. — The first observation 
which I should wish to make is of a general kind. 
I find that the assumption is tolerably widespread, 
that the methods of recruitment and the conditions of 
service in the Educational Department require serious 
revision on the ground that they fail to secure for 
this Service men equal in calibre and in general fit- 
ness to those who were attracted to the Service when 
it was first organised. This assumption seems to me 
to be without solid foundation. It owes its preva- 
lence to the weight which has been attached to the 
pronouncements of. the laudator temporis acti — a type 
which is as largely represented in India as in any 
section of the world. Having known personally most 
of the members of the Educational Service except 
those who were appointed in the very beginning, I 
see no reason to regard the men who are being 
recruited now as inferior to those who entered the 
Service fifty years ago. In point of academical 
attainment they will stand comparison with the best 
of their predecessors. 

There are other circumstances besides the mere 
admiration of the past which explain the origin of 
the impression which I am endeavouring to combat. 
The work which falls to the lot of the members of the 
Educational Service to-day is very different from that 
which was undertaken by their early predecessors. 
The latter found themselves entrusted with the edu- 
cation of a limited number of picked men who were 
attracted by the new learning ; the members of the 
Service to-day have to deal with hundreds instead 
of tens, and thus not only is the material on which 
they have to work more miscellaneous in respect of 
its ability and its' love of learning, but its quantity 
renders less easy that closeness of contact between 
professor and student which was so productive of 
true culture in the' “ good old days.” 

It must also be remembered that the demands of 
the University were much more moderate then than 
they are now in these days of more advanced standards 
of University education in every department of learn- 
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ing. The conviction to which I have been led by 
experience and observation is that there has been no 
deterioration, such as that which has been frequently 
alleged, in the academic quality of the men who are 
now attracted to the Educational Service. 

No drastic changes in the method of selection, seem 
to me therefore to be called for on any grounds such 
as those above stated. I believe that in recent years 
it has become customaiy to open the door of admis- 
sion to this Service to the graduates of all the Uni- 
versities of Great Britain and Ireland. It is most 
necessary that this plan should be systematically 
followed in the selection of candidates for the Educa- 
tional Service. 

I do not know how the Committee of Selection is 
constituted; but assuming that it is composed, as it 
ought to be composed, of men who, by reason of their 
knowledge and experience, are conversant with the 
educational needs of India, such a committee could 
secure the best men by placing itself in communica- 
tion with the Principals or Vice-Chancellors or other 
Heads in all the Universities regarding the particular 
appointments to be made, and inviting them to 
nominate candidates with suitable qualifications for 
such appointments. It should be understood that 
the Heads in these Universities are expected to take 
account of other tests of fitness than those supplied 
simply by the examination lists even when these last 
are fully satisfied. No one type of British University 
can furnish all the kinds of men that are needed for 
such service in India. The wider the field of selec- 
tion, the more satisfactory will he the equipment of 
a Service which includes such a variety of duties. 

It is for men in the Service to state their 
experience of the working of the rules for leave and 
furlough. On this I can offer no opinion. I would 
only suggest that, in the case of the majority of the 
men serving in the Colleges, account must be taken 
of the extended vacations and in the case of those 
associated with the University of Bombay of the long 
hot weather vacations which will give opportunities 
for frequent brief visits to the home land on three 
months* leave to those who may he permitted to make 
this use of the long vacation. 

84,546. (IV.) Conditions of salary, and 
(VIII.) ' Relations of the service with the Indian 
Civil Service. — The two other points that are related 
to this group of the heads of inquiry are the question 
of the emoluments of the Service and of the relation 
of the department to the Indian Civil Service. 

It has been contended with reference to the former 
of these that a higher scale of emolument would 
attract better men to this branch of the public Ser- 
vice. I feel bound to say that I am extremely doubt- 
ful as to the soundness of this contention. I believe 
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we should find men of precisely tho same class 
attracted and that the effect would be mainly an 
increased expenditure on n Service which would 
remain practically tho same as it is now. For a 
country like India, the wealth of which compared with 
those of tho leading countries of tho West is so small, 
it would not be expedient to increase tlio expenditure 
unless the Service itself were thereby to be extended 
and tho benefits of education more widely diffused. 

I have felt for many years that the weak spot 
in our entire educational system was the High School, 
and that if there is to be any large increase in tho 
recruitment of men from Britain tho requirements of 
Secondary Education should bo seriously considered. 
The system of Secondary Education in this Presi- 
dency has failed to prepare men adequately for tho 
University, and the reason wily educational reform, 
directed mainly to tlio Universities, is so difficult and 
comparatively so ineffective, is that India is not pro- 
vided uitli the institutions that are fitted to furnish 
the necessary foundation of a University system. 

If Government were prepared to raise tho standard 
of the High School and to enlarge tlio Educational 
Service by introducing into it men fitted to bo tho 
heads of great public schools, all other schools con- 
ducted I13' other agencies would ndopt the same stan- 
dard, and the students who enter our Colleges would 
be fit material for the University to work upon and to 
guide to higher planes of educational attainment. 

At present occasionally members of the Imperial 
Service are appointed to High Schools, but these 
appointments are regarded ns mere stepping stones to 
positions in the department of School Inspection. 

It seems to me that the position of tho Head of a 
great school should be regarded as equal in honour to 
any position in a College, as it is regarded in England, 
and that men should rise while holding such appoint- 
ments to the same grade as regards pay and position 
to which they now rise by being transferred into other 
branches of the educational service. *A raising of the 
standard of secondary education thus promoted would 
go far to prevent the continuance of the unfortunate 
state of things which now prevails, in which Colleges 
have to do for junior students the kind of work which 
a well equipped High School could perform with vastly 
greater efficiency. 

The elementary education of this Presidency is, so 
far as it has been developed, remarkably efficient. In- 
efficiency makes itself felt chiefly in the secondary 
stage, and this inefficiency works upwards, and at every 
point tho University finds itself arrested in its best 
efforts. 

In suggesting that the Imperial Service should 
spread itself over a wider area of education, I do not 
mean to imply that men trained in India are not 
qualified for taking part in the highest types of 
secondary education. Both in Government and non- 
Government institutions such men are to be found. 
Some of the most distinguished scholars of -the Presi- 
dency have adorned these positions, but when we reflect 
that the most important part of the discipline of a 
High School is the training of its pupils in the know- 
ledge and use of tho English language, it seems to 
me that the number of English educationists in the 
High Schools of India is inadequate. For most of tho 
other studies an adequate supply of able masters can 
be found ; but, speaking generally, the means provided 
for a true mastery of English are not adequate. The 
teaching of English in our High Schools should in- 
clude much that has now to be undertaken in tbe 
Colleges, and for this a higher type of equipment is 
necessary in the High School. Such English teaching 
should be, as far as possible, in the hands of men who 
are either English or have been trained in English 
surroundings. We should never select as our teachers 
in the languages of India our own countrymen, even if 
they were as proficient, as they very rarely are, in an 
Indian language as educated Indians are in English. 
W e s should select our teachers from those who speak 
and live the language which we seek to acquire. This 
is a principle of universal application. I am aware 
that even in our own country it is not universally 
followed ; but, it seems to me, our deviations from it 
have been everywhere an educational mistake. 

It does not belong to me to express an opinion on tlie 
adequacy or inadequacy of the emoluments attached 
to the Educational Service. There seems to be room 


for some bettor gradation within the Service, and there 
is in one point need for some redress in the case of 
men serving in expensive capital cities in which the - 
prevailing rates for house-rent are exorbitant. In a 
city like Bombay, in which the rent of the most un- 
pretending bungalow in which a gentleman of the posi- 
tion of a member of the Educational Service could be 
expected to reside, is as high as that of a princely 
dwelling in many of the cities of England, special and 
liberal provision should be made either in tlio form of 
residences set apart for members of the service or an 
adequate house-rent allowance. 

_ On tho general question of tho emoluments in the 
case of such a service, I think it should be kept in 
mind that the real value of this service depends to a 
great extent on its detachment from considerations 
that affect the attractiveness of other services. 

I think it must be admitted that to any man uho is 
not conscious of an educational .mission, to whom the 
idoal of service to his fellow men in a high calling is 
not the main inducement to enter this service, the 
emoluments which it offers present no strong attrac- 
tion, and it is well that they do not, for this class of 
man is not wanted for this work. The question of 
emoluments has been nllowed to assume an undue 
prominence in tho present discussion. The highest 
positions in tho educational life of our country have 
frequently been held on most slender emoluments, and 
tho same bolds good of the great Universities of Ger- 
mnuy, in which men of European nnd^ oF world-wide 
reputation are satisfied with ** plain living and high 
thinking.” It appears to me that if we turn the work 
of tho educationalist into a mere business or a career 
to which the ordinary standards that prevail in India 
nro to be applied, tlio highest functions of the educa- 
tor will be forgotten in tbe race for promotion or 
worldly advancement. Unfortunately in India the 
financial standard is apt to become the principal stan- 
dard of value; but an educated public opinion will, it 
is to bo hoped, learn to value men according to higher 
standards. 

I believe the Educational Service is conscious of a 
senso of inferiority to the Civil Service bj’ which the 
Government of the country is administered. It is not 
creditable to those who are responsible for tbe existence 
of this sentiment that such a feeling should have been 
created. Both are engaged in high tasks; it is difficult 
to say which is tlio higher. Ill the very nature of the 
case, the one is associated with a form of life which 
necessitates a higher scale of emolument; tbe other 
need not depend for its influence on such external con- 
siderations. The fact that tho ono is move richly 
endowed than the other should not necessarily produce 
cithor dissatisfaction on the one side or a sense of 
superiority on the other. 

In this connection, I would deprecate for other 
reasons any assimilation of the two services. The 
Civil Service stands for the Government of the 
country and its members are Government officials. 
Tlio relation, on tho oilier hand, between a pupil and 
bis master, a student and his professor, must be of a 
different character from the official relation which 
subsists between the people and tlieir rulers. If 
pupils regard their masters, and Collego students 
their Brofessors, as simply Government officials, then 
tho bloom is taken from that which India lins always 
icgarded as a sacred relationship. 

It is quite possible for education to bo carried on 
and supported by a Government, and yet to be 
entirely free from any tinge of officialism. Of this 
tlio Universities of Germany furnish a conspicuous 
illustration- These Universities are State institu- 
tions, supported mainly from tho State funds^ mid 
yet nowhere is there greater freedom and more intel- 
lectual independence throughout the Empire of Ger- 
many than in its Universities. This characteristic is 
essential to tho success of any educational system and 
nothing could be more unfortunate than to put tlio 
stamp of officialism on tho educational system in 
India. It is for this reason that I would strongly 
deprecate any action on the part of Government, 
which would convert the Educational Service or 
even appear to convert it, into a branch of the 
Administrative System. The Educational Depart- 
ment should stand by itself ns a system, that is under 
the control of Government, and yet one in which 
Government is Eeen as little as possible. 


minutes of evidence. 
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I am also peisuuded that the best ends of Govern- 
ment would be most effectively secured by keeping 
tho two services— the Educational Service and the 
Civil Service — as distinct as possible. Under any 
other arrangement it is easy to conceive how number- 
less misunderstandings might arise. If everything 
that takes place in the administration of an educa- 
tional institution were to be credited directly to the 
Government, one can imagine liow new causes for 
discontent would he continually arising, the burden 
of which would fall on the shoulders of the adminis- 
tration. From such dangers the educational system 
is now largely free, because. Government servant 
though he be, the Schoolmaster or the Professor in 
a Government College does not stand before the 
people, as a Government official. The peculiar nature 
of the work in which he is engaged has removed him 
to qilite a different category. 

84,547. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — Regarding the question of 
the extent to which tile door should be opened for 
the admission of Indians to the Educational Service, 
it should be sufficient to indicate general principles 
without making specific suggestions. There is, in my 
opinion, room for an increased employment of Indians 
in the higher grades of the Service, even although I 
hold that in respect of professorships of English 
Literature and some branches of Philosophy and His- 
tory, a Professor brought up in English surroundings 
and trained in a British University is to be preferred 
•for such appointments. For a wide range of subjects 
most competent Indians can be found and will be 
found in increasing numbers, and these should have 
a preference where their competency is assured. In 
the department of Oriental learning Indian Professors, 
vho have either through their own study or by per- 
sonal contact with the West, assimilated the spirit 
of true literary criticism are much to he preferred to 
Europeans. Their knowledge of the languages with 
which their Professorship is concerned, is, to begin 
• with, far in advance of that of the average Western 
scholar that would be available, and their power of 
communicating it 'to Indian students is certainly no: 
inferior. 


This point leads at once to the question of the 
existing separation between the Provincial and the 
Imperial- Educational Sendees. I offer no opinion as 
to whether there should be two such branches of the 
superior service. I am inclined to donbt the advan- 
tage or expediency of the division; but I have no 
hesitation in supporting the view that this distinc- 
tion should not be permitted to exist within the staff 
of the College or of any educational institution, 
which must be administered by a staff acting as a 
corporate body. It seems scarcely necessary to argue 
this point. To have the same chair filled and the 
same duties performed in the same College, now by a 
member of the Imperial Service, and now by a member 
of the Provincial Service, seems to rae to be a prac- 
tice that must strike at the root of the life of any 
College. Within a College, constituted as all the 
Government Colleges are, this distinction should not 
exist. All Professors doing work of the same or 
similar nature should have the same standing in the 
corporate body which we call the College Staff. I do 
not mean that there should be no distinctions or 
gradations within the ranks of the College Staff. 
Gradation does not imply the kind of separation 
which exists in the case of the Imperial and Provin- 
cial Services. It is of the greatest advantage, with a 
view to the training of Professors, to have the grades 
of Assistant Professor and Lecturer open to men who 
after approved service in this capacity might hope to 
occupy the Professor’s grade with its full status. 

H it conies within the purview of this Royal Com- 
mission, I should desire, in conclusion, to ask the 
attention of the Commission to the question of the 
extent to which aided education may assist Govern- 
ment in dealing with the educational problem, 
especially in the higher stages of education. There 
is a feeling in some quarters that this problem is 
being dealt with to-day without reference to the share 
which private effort may he expected to take in its 
solution, or at least with less reference to this aspect 
of the problem than might be expected from the 
Despatch of 1854, and the Resolutions of Government 
on the Report of the Education Commission of 1883. 
If tins question is before the Commission, I should 
be glad to have an opportunity of expressing my 
views on the subject. 


Dr. D. Mackichax, called and examined. 


84.548. (Chair mail.') Witness was Principal of the 
Wilson College, which was a missionary institution 
and received a fixed grant from the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and a special grant from the Imperial Govern- 
ment. He had been thirty-five years Principal of the 
College, and had acted for three or four years before 
that. 

84.549. The staff of the College was largely Euro- 
pean, hut there were also several Indian pro- 
fessors. Including assistant professors the teaching 
work of the College would be equally divided between 
Europeans and Indians. The students numbered 
890, 200 of whom were in residence. They were drawn 
from all communities, and from all parts of the 
Presidency. 

84.550. Tlie Sanskrit Professor, who was an 
Indian, had been recruited direct to his professor- 
ship, but recently Indian professors had been ap- 
pointed by promotion from amongst the assistant 
professors. The European professors wore all brought 
from Scotland, and took up their- work straight away. 
The Indian professors were members of the common 
room, where all the arrangements with regard to 
College work were decided, and had an equal voice 
with, every other professor, Indian or European. Tho 
general policy was in the hands of those who were 
sent oiit by the church, but all the actual arrange- 
ments for the working of the College were decided 
in the common room. There was an absolute equality 
of association as between Indian and European pro- 
fessors. The assistant professors were in a subordi- 
nate grade. 

84.551. Most of the European staff, who were 
ordained, had had not only a university course, but 
also an additional course of four years in a Theo- 
logical College so that they had been from eight to 
rune years under academic instruction before they 


came to India. Those who were not ordained had 
gone through a full university course of four or five 
years. In many cases the men had had India in 
view from an early stage of their theological course. 
They were all appointed in Edinburgh by a committee 
of the Church, to which the colleges belonged. The 
committee kept in tonch with the men who were 
thinking of India as their sphere of labour. {Some- 
times the selection was made by members of the 
College, when in Scotland on furlough. 

84.552. As a rule there was no study of the Indian 
languages during the period of training in the 
Theological College. The language study was taken 
up on arrival in India. It was a rule in the mission 
college that every member of the staff should study 
the language of the district in which he was working, 
and should pass two examinations, the first in the first 
year, and the second in the second. Several of the 
staff had made a thorough study of the languages of 
the Presidency. It was held by the College that no 
one could really understand the people of India unless 
he was in touch with them through their own lan- 
guage. It was also felt that in teaching English it 
was of great assistance to be acquainted with the 
forms of thought and expression of the people amongst 
whom one was working. There was no difficulty in 
obtaining recruits, although sometimes the College 
might have to wait a little time for a suitable man for 
a particular appointment. 

84.553. The staff were not paid salaries, but were 
given missionary allowances^ regulated by the general 
scale prevailing amongst missions. They got such a 
sum as was held to be sufficient to maintain them in 
the position in which they were placed. There were 
no -financial ambitions in a missionary service. The 
salaries might range from something like Rs. 300 
up to Rs. 500,- and the members of the staff were 
provided with residences. 
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84.554. In point of academic qualifications the staff 
compared favourably with the officers who came out 
into the Government Colleges. As a rule the men 
had the Honours degrees of the Scottish universities, 
sometimes with theological degrees added. 

84.555. It was his conviction that the class of recruit 
entering the public service in India to-dny in no way 
compared unfavourably with the recruit of former 
years. He attributed the criticism passed on the 
present men to other causes. Ho had known almost 
all the members of tho educational service of the 
Bombay Presidency from the beginning, and looking 
hack over those years ho was prepared to say that 
from an academic point of view the men who non* 
came out were quite equal to those who came out 
fifty years ago. This being so, he would not recom- 
mend the Commission to make any drastic altera- 
tions in the methods of selection and recruitment. 
All lie asked was that the men should be taken not 
from one or two universities in England, but from 
all the British universities. In the old days the 
recruits were practically always taken from Oxford 
and Cambridge. If the selection committee was made 
up of men, really acquainted with Indian needs and 
the conditions of Indian education, and was in com- 
munication with all the universities of Great Britain, 
it would he able to do all thnt was required. 

84.556. He could not speak from an inside know- 
ledge of the department, but it seemed to' him that 
the emoluments now offered were quite adequate, 
when one considered the kind of men who were re- 
quired for educational work in India. These wero 
men, who would select the work because they felt 
they had a call to India, not necessarily a religious 
one, but one which filled them with enthusiasm. If 
men were animated by that spirit, he did not think 
the question of emoluments was of great importance. 
The emoluments offered were not sufficient to induce 
any man who was thinking simply of a successful 
worldly career to come out to India, but that sort of 
man was not required in the educational service. 

84.557. There were, however, certain places in 
India, where special consideration ought to bo shown, 
Bombay for instance, where house-rent was exorbitant. 
Either Government should provide residences for 
members of the educational staff residing in costly 
cities, or should give very substantial house allowance. 
Tho policy of providing residences for the professors 
of colleges would ho a sound one all over India, and 
was especially necessary in Bombay. Ho put forward 
the suggestion not only on account of the expense, 
but in the belief that an officer ought to have a home 
in the city, to which he could invite his students. 

84.558. 'He pressed for the extension of the higher 
educational service into the high schools, because he 
thought that some of tho work, now being done in 
the colleges, should bo done in the high schools. 
The men who entered the colleges were immature. 
They wero too young, and not adequatly prepared 
for a universitj* course. The effect was that tho 
university was burdened with a weight of unprepared 
men, who received their preparation in the colleges 
much less efficiently than they could get it in n school. 
The age at which students matriculated in India was 
sixteen, and when it was considered that they had to 
obtain all their preparation in n foreign language, 
it was obvious that they could not he in the position 
of students entering a university in tho west at the 
age of eighteen. He wished to sec in India, what was 
now to bo seen in a Scottish university, namely 
students coining to college at eighteen after having 
received a complete education at a high school. Eor 
that purpose a different kind of high school was 
needed in India. It would involve .a great enlarge- 
ment of the high school staff, which would afford 
increased openings both for Indians and Europeans. 
Even if the change was brought about, Indinns would 
still he able to act as headmasters of most of the high 
schools. 

84,559, TTor the teaching of English it was most 
important to have either Englishmen, or men who 
a tr£ “ n \ n S * n E n gHnd. No European would 
think of obtaining a knowledge of the Indian lan- 
guages from another European, however accomplished 
he might be. He did not think that an Indian, well 
trained in the English language, could teach it better 
because he understood the difficulties of it. The 


teaching of English meant more than the teaching 
of the language. It was the teaching of a life as 
well j and it was the men, who not only spoke it 
hut lived it, who made the most effective teachers. 

84.560. Every member of a college staff should be 
in the same sendee, which should be divided into two 
divisions, with promotion from the lower to the upper. 
Those who entered as assistants should ho in training 
for professorships. He would be quite prepared to 
seo an Indian promoted on bis Indian knowledge, 
without any course of instruction in Europe, Some 
men brought hack real fruits from their residence 
in* nn English university, hut others came back 
without having advanced much further than they 
would have advanced, if they had remained in their 
own country and studied si particular subject. 

54.561. It iniglit be n fair arrangement to pay the 
Indian educational sendee and the provincial educa- 
tional service the same rates of pay, and to give a 
foreign allowance to Europeans, hut he could not 
guarantee that it would not produce Friction, because 
he was afraid a sense of difference would still exist 
and give rise to difficulties. 

84.562. When he first came to India, aided educa- 
tion was enrriod on under certain guarantees given by 
Government, hut it was not encouraged during the 
seventies. Since the education commission of 1883 
there hsul been a great change, and the education 
department had shown a good deal of sympathy with 
private effort. Tho grants had improved although 
they were by no means adequate and a spirit of 
liberality had been shown. But there were certain 
matters in which a great difference was still made. 
Although n large number of distinguished graduates 
were continually going forth from the Wilson College, 
there were very few follow ships to offer them. Even 
a small Government college could offer six fellowships 
to its graduates, whereas the Wilson College could 
only offer three, and the college was therefore very 
much handicapped. Government colleges were much 
more richly endowed with fellowships and scholarships 
than any private college, with the result that a certain 
number of the abler men in tho university joined the 
Government colleges. Government should do some- 
thing in that matter irrespective of colleges. There 
was no desire to interfere with any existing scholar- 
ships, hut there nns a feeling that there might be a 
system which would encourage all students alike, and 
that there should be a more liberal allotment of fellow- 
ships to graduates of tho private colleges. 

81.563. Tho problem of the moral and religious 
effect of education had been very much before the 
country, and it was evident that in that direction 
Government could do very little directly. The policy 
of the Government, as announced in the education 
despatch, and in subsequent resolutions, was to aid 
privnte effort, whether on the part of Hindus, Moham- 
medans, or Christians, and it appeared to him that 
that was the only way in which the young men of the 
schools and colleges could he trained up with respect 
and reverence for religion. Religious principles could 
not he inculcated in a Government institution, but 
private bodies of all the various communities had n 
free hand, and the solution would more readily come 
along that line than along any other. 

84,504. ( Sir Valentine Chiroh) He would recruit 
for the high schools some at least of the men who 
ivore at present recruited for purely collegiate work, 
because lie regarded high school work ns of even 
greater importance than the work of tho colleges. 

84.565. There were certain subjects in university 
work in which it was most important to have Euro- 
pean professors. There were other subjects in which 
Indian professors, quite as efficient, and in sonic cases 
more efficient, could he obtained. He would instance 
tho Oriental departments, Sanskrit especially, in 
which subject much more efficient work would bo 
obtained from an Indian, who had the spirit of 
western culture and western criticism in him, than 
from any English graduate w’lio could be sent from 
Oxford or Cambridge. 

84.566. Ho considered thnt from tho general point 
of view’ of maintaining tho tone of Indian schools 
and colleges, the maintenance of a European element 
was desirable. Ho did not think that the time had 
como when Indians could perfectly well do all • the 
ordinary educational work in' India, 
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84,5G7. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) His impression was 
that men with zeal for education were available in 
England. So far as he had been able to judge there 
was a great spirit of social service amongst young 
men in England, and men would be found, whose 
imaginations would be touched by the thought of 
what they might achieve for India. He assumed, 
whether rightly or wrongly, that the emoluments of 
tho service were sufficient to free a man from care 
and anxiety in his Indian^ life. He did not wish to 
put the Educational Service on the same plane as, 
for example, the Civil Service It was a service of 
a different character, and must he provided for in a 
different way. Almost all the universities of Great 
Britain were in, a“ position to supply men with the 
necessary educational zeal. 

84 568. In his college, residences were provided for 
the professors. To bring professors into contact with 
the daily life of the students two of them always 
resided with them. There was scarcely an hour of 
the day when the students did not come into contact 
with the professors. The professors also mot the 
students in the various societies of the college. The 
students were not all Christians, they were mainly 
Hindus. No difficulty was found owing to the fact 
that the European professor resided on the same 
premises as the Hindu students. The professors of 
the college were thus able to exercise considerable 
influence on the students, who responded most 
cordially- Witness had no complaint to make as to 
their conduct. Speaking generally, they were more 
amenable to discipline than the students of any other 
country. 

84,569. He had not made any suggestion for re- 
moving the intermediate classes from the college to 
the school. He was not sure that he would go to 
that length. He would be satisfied to see the first 
year course removed to tho sphere of the schools. 

84 570. The standard at which the university course 
began in India should ho raised very considerably. 
A distinguished graduate of his college, a Chancellor s 
medallist and a Government of India scholar, who 
went to Cambridge, had written to him that, on 
meeting the young men who were entering Cambridge, 
he was surprised to find that they had read about as 
much as he had read himself, although he had taken 
the highest degree of the Bombay University. If the 
first two years 5 course was removed from the college 
to the school, it would mean that instead of com- 
mitting large classes of young men of a school-going 
age to the hands of ono professor, they would be 
distributed over the schools, and receive the kind 
of training, which they ought to receive at that stage. 

81.571. (Mr. Madge.) He had viewed the question 

of emoluments from the standpoint of the equal quali- 
fications of the present generation of professors witb 
those who had retired. It was quite possible that if 
the old processors were present to-day, they also 
would cry out for an increase, in view of the enormous 
rise in the cost of living. ,, . 

84.572. (Mr. Fisher.) He held that the Government 
colleges continued to play a very useful part in the 
scheme of Indian education, and that the utility at 
Government colleges was to he measured not meiely 
by the academic distinctions to which the professors 
might have attained, but also by the moral influence 
which they might be able to exercise over their pupils. 
So that in considering the question of recruitment, 
it was necessary not to look only to the a « 
degree, but also to teaching and moral power, ihe 
heads of colleges should have regard not merely to the 
position of students in the academic list, but o o 
considerations, and the most important of thos 

be the capacity of a man to sympathise with the 
people of another nation. A man devoid of msulanty 

was the kind of man required. . 

84.573. There ought to be m all Indian colleges 

men who wore able In associate themselves with the 
• students in their college sports but te did not tlnnk 
it was necessary that a -capacity for athletics should 
be an invariable qualification for a teacher. 

84.574. At present there were no means of ascertain- 
ing the linguistic capacity of men before they came 
to India. Jt would ho a great advantage for a science 
officer, for instance, to have studied at a continental 
university, but he did not think it was a condition 
which could be insisted upon. 


84.575. He would like to see the teaching of English 
in tho upper forms of high schools greatly improved, 
but he was not prepared to insist that Indian head- 
masters of the more important high schools should all 
be sent to England, although it would be a great 
advantage. He saw no difficulty in the suggestion 
that an Indian headmaster might l»e assisted in his 
work of teaching English by competent Englishmen, 
but in that case the headmaster would have to occupy 
a higher position in the educational service. The 
headmasters of the high schools should be recognised 
as occupying high positions, and, if that were so, it 
would be just as possible for an Englishman to work 
with them as he did with Indian professors in a 
college. "Witness would seek to remove ns much as 
possible* the distinction between colleges and high 
schools. To him a great public high school was a 
greater institution than a college. He would like, 
therefore, to provide a much better career than at 
present was provided for the high school teacher. 

84.576. (ill?’. Sly.) He did not agreo with the state- 
ment that in the present stage of Indian education 
there was room only for the very finest flower of 
English scholarship and research. A professor in 
India had to do a great deal of work which corre- 
sponded with the work done in the higher forms of 
a public school. 

8-1,677. He would not limit recruitment to the 
Indian Education Service to men who had taken a 
first-class degree, because some men who had taken 
a second-class at Oxford or Cambridge had shown very 
high scholarship. It was not essential that a man 
should have had teaching experience in England 
before coming out, as experience in India was much 
more important, and he did not want men to come 
out with cast-iron ideas on any subject. He was in 
favour of recruiting men for high-scliool headmasters 
of a similar stamp to that required for the Indian 
Education Service, because men of wide culture were 
always better fitted to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. 

84.578. If actual statistics showed that there had 

been a deterioration in the academic distinctions of 
the men recruited in recent years to the Indian 
Education Service, that would indicate either that 
university standards had altered in England, or that 
so many new careers were now opening up that the 
educational career no longer attracted men to the 
same extent. In that case it would be necessaiy to 
provide attractions by adequate provision in the way 
of salary. _ , , 

84.579. (Afr. Cl'aubal.) He agreed that, unless an 
English headmaster had great familiarity with the 
vernacular, he could not be an efficient teacher in 
the high, schools, especially in the lower classes. 
Indian teachers could teach tho minutiae of English 
grammar ns efficiently as Englishmen, but far too 
much had been done in school teaching in the direc- 
tion of filling the minds of the boys with rules and 
exceptions. There was a great difference between 
that kind of leaching and the teaching that could be 
given by a man whose life had been lived m the 
English language, and who could bring something to 
the teaching of English that nobody else could bring. 
The same rules would apply to German, French, or 
any other language. He saw no reason why an 
Englishman should not become so familiar with the 
language of the people of India as to be useful even 

to fourth standard boys. , T A - „ 

84 580. There were men still coming into the Indian 
Education Service with a zeal for education, but there 
were also men of a different type. The strenuous 
demand for higher emoluments rather tended to show 
that men were not so much actuated by enthusiasm 
as formerly, but too much stress must not be laid on 
the question of emoluments. The emoluments might 
be doubled without obtaining different men from those 
now entering the service- . 

84,581. He would not lay^ down any proportion 
between Europeans and Indians for the inspecting 
staff, as it depended on the men who were available. 
If there was a larger number of Indians fitted tor 
the work, they should be employed. An Indian, who 
had acted for five years as a headmaster, and for 
five years as a deputy inspector, and had then gone 
to England for study, might be better fitted for inspec- 
tion work than some Englishmen. 
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84.582. ( Sir Theodore M orison.) In his own experi- 
ence educational officers find had a free hand in all 
matters relating to the university, hut ho gathered 
that in recent years they had received instructions as 
to the mind of Government on certain matters. Their 
influence would he very much greater if they were 
known always to be speaking their own minds, rather 
than acting as mouthpieces for official policies. That 
was ono of the things ho was thinking of when ho 
recommended that in the educational department 
Government should he seen as little as possible. Ho 
was also anxious that the students should see in their 
teachers, not officers of Government, but men who 
were interested in them personally. The old Indian 
conception of a teacher was not at all reproduced in 
the new conditions, which had nothing of the sacred 
personal relationship of former days. 

84.583. (Mr. Lory.) At the Wilson College, Euro- 
pean and Indian professors were not paid on the 
same scale, as the Indian professor was not appointed 
from England. Some Indians, however, received more 
than some Europeans. This depended on tho stage 
of service. There was a difference between the two, 
but not a very large one. 

84.584. He was not aware that during tho last five 
or six years a system of teaching English by the direct 
method had been introduced. He would not he sur- 
prised to hear that an Educational Inspector had 
been able to make himself understood in English liy 
boys even of the third standard in a school in which 
the direct method had been regularly and efficiently 
taught. 

84.585. The present University curriculum could 
be worked successfully if the students had a bettor 
foundation on entering. At present it could not be 

(The witness 


carried out adequately for want of that. The stan- 
dard of education for entering the college was the 
martriculation examination, which was not sufficiently 
stringent, and did not give n guarantee that those 
who passed it were able to profit by a university 
career. 

S4,58G. (Mr. Bkandartiar.) In the Wilson College 
there was one assistant science professor who was 
practically in independent charge of tlio first year’s 
course, hut all those who had charge of subjects up 
to the B.A. were professors. 

84.587. The foes charged in tho Wilson College were 
not as high as those charged in Government Colleges, 
but it might bo said that tho fees charged in an aided 
college wore ns high as those charged in a Government 
college if a deduction was made of what tho Govern- 
ment paid back in scholarships to the students. 
Scholarships were given, but his complaint was that 
there was no system in tho presidency by which 
Government provided scholarships for all students 
irrespective of whore they were taught. 

81.588. Probably one of tho Teasons why more 
students joined the Wilson College than the Govern- 
ment colleges was tho lower fees. Considering the 
circumstances of India, and of other European 
countries, tho Indian paid as much for his university 
education as tho European student. He had com- 
pared the Gorman Universities with India and found 
that the Indian student on the average paid as much 
for his university education as tho German, regard 
being -had to tho circumstances of the two countries. 
The comparison would not hold in regard to England. 

8-4,589. Some of the staff were athletes, and there 
were generally two or three taking part in the games. 

witlidrow.) 


Sir R. G. BiiANUARKAn, K.C.I.E. 


TTYitten Statement relating to the Education 
Department. 

84,590. During tho time I was a member of the 
Bombay Educational Service, there wore what w-cro 
called superior appointments, which were graded. 
These were held by Professors in tho Elphinstono and 
Deccan Colleges, Educational Inspectors nud the 
Director of Public Instruction. The lowest or fourth 
grade was Rs. 500—50 — 750, tho next higher or third 
grade ivas Rs. 750 — 50 — 1,000, and the second grade 
Its. 1,000 — 50 — 1,250. These appointments were 
generally ligld by Europeans, but a few r Indians, hold- 
ing Professorships of Mathematics and Sanskrit and 
Educational Inspectorships were also admitted into 
the list. Promotion depended upon vacancies in the 
higher grades and consequently very uncertain. Ono 
Indian only got the highest salary of the third grndo, 
that is, Its. 1,000, and during Il£ years I got no 
permanent place in the third grade and retired when 
I was in receipt of tho highest salary of tho fourth 
grade (Rs_ 750). When I was put into the graded 
list, I had not to begin with Rs. 500, hut as I had 
already acted in the fourth grade for more than five 
years, I was given the highest salary immediately 
on my permanent appointment. Indians w T ho wore 
raised to the graded service aftor 1884, got only two- 
thirds of the pay drawn by tho European and early 
Indian members. 

Before these graded appointments were instituted, 
promotion to Professors and other employes was 
secured by the granting of wdiat was called u seniority 
allowance.” Since 1896, tho higher Educational 
Service has been divided into tw'o sections: — (1) 
Indian ^ Educational Service; and (2) Provincial 
Educational Servide. The last has again been divided 
into : —(1) Collegiate Branch ; and (2) General Branch. 

INDIAN EDUCATION SERVICE. 

84,591 (I.) Method of recruitment. — The members 
of the first section are appointed by the Secretary 
of State. The method of recruitment is, I believe, 
unobjectionable, hut I have to make suggestions on a 
few points. Only first class men of Oxford or Cnm- 
bndge-, or Dublin in some cases, should he selected 
tor the Professorships. Hitherto, except in the very 
early years in tho Elphinstone College, our Professors 


of English Literature, Philosophy and History have 
been drawn from Oxford, except in one case, and our 
Mathematical Professors have been supplied to us by 
Cambridge, and in rare enses, by Dublin. This general 
rule should continue to be observed, Tho Professors 
selected should be first-class men, who, after their 
examination have developed litermy tastes and habits. 
Thoir age, when appointed, should not he less than 
29 or 30, Mere pass men of these Universities should 
not bo chosen. We have had experience of these and 
they w'ero failures. Professors in tho several branches 
of the Physical Sciences should bo draw*n from Uni- 
versities, which devote special attention to them. 

As to Educational Inspectorships and Headmaster- 
ships, wo need not have always fit st-class men for 
them. Men high up in tho second class will do. 
But they should bo, like tho Professors, grown up 
men of 29 or 30 before they come out, and should 
ha vo shown capacity for inspectorial and teaching 
wmrk respectively. 

84.592. (HI.) and (IV.) Conditions of service and 
salary. — Tho salaries and titles of promotion now 
prevailing are, I think, satisfactory. They might he 
made more lihoral, if necessary, to attract the best 
men of tho Universities. 

PROVINCIAL EDUCATION SERVICE. 

84.593. The Collegiate Branch of tho Provincial 
Section is in a very unsatisfactory condition. In the 
beginning, it contained a definite number of appoint- 
ments, with definite salaries. But that arrangement 
lias too frequently been tampered with. One of the two 
highest appointments has been withdrawn from tho 
list, and whonevor a vacancy occurs, it is given, not 
to the next man in the list, but a new man is brought 
in and placed at tho bottom of tho list on a lower 
salary/nnd tho difference between that salary and the 
salary of the vacant appointment is distributed 
haphazard among the members. There are no definite 
rules of promotion. Even, if the next lower member 
is promoted to any vacancy and cveiyon© below gets 
a corresponding lift in the scale, the" promotion will 
he precarious. It will depend on the death or retire- 
ment of a higher member, and oftentimes a man low’er 
in the scale may get no promotion till his retirement. 
I wmuld therefore suggest, that wfiien a man is 
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appointed to this branch of the section, his initial 
salary should be Rs. 300 and it should rise by an 
annual increment of Rs. 25 until it reaches Rs. 800 
per mensem in 20 years. At present there is a dis- 
tinction between Professors and Lecturers which is 
merely arbitrary, and depends upon the amount of 
salary drawn. The rule also, that Lecturers should 
ever he Lecturers and never rise to he Professors, is 
as arbitrary. The distinction therefore should be 
abolished. 

84.594, (X.) Method of recruitment. — Recruitment 
for this branch of the service should be made from 
first or second class M.A.'s and not from past M.A.’s. 
After their examination, for about three or four 
years they should have worked in some capacity or 
other and shown their devotedness to the subject 
chosen by them for the M.A. examination by means 
of lectures or essays, that is, they should have given 
evidence of the formation of student-like habits. The 
Headmasters of High Schools, who are put in the 
second branch of this section, should he held eligible 
for Professorships. 

INDIAN EDUCATION SERVICE. 

84.595. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans. — Indian gentle- 
men, who are educated at European Universities, 
may be admitted to the Indian Educational Service, 


if they are otherwise qualified, as the European 
members of the service are expected to be. Some 
appointments in that service should be reserved for 
the best men of the Provincial Service. The analogy 
of these suggestions to the corresponding provisions 
in the rules of the Indian Civil Service will be 
apparent and is intended. 

84.596. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service. — Members of the Indian Civil 
Service may be appointed Educational Inspectors or 
Director of Public Instruction, since the duties aro 
more administrative than literary. But none of these 
appointments should he considered as reserved for the 
Civil Service. If a Professor or Principal is to bo 
appointed Director of Public Instruction, he should 
havo served, for at least five years, as an Educational 
Inspector. A change at once from the Principal's 
or Professor’s chair to the administrative post of the 
Director of Public Instruction is by no means pro- 
ductive of good effects. Professors may be made 
Educational Inspectors, in exceptional cases, to satisfy 
tho provision of this rule. 

84.597. (VI.) Conditions of pension. — The mem- 
bers of the first section of the first branch of the 
second should be allowed to retire after 25 years' 
service. Looking to the age, at which in my opinion, 
they should be admitted into the service, such a rule 
will not clash very much with that as to the age for 
superannuation, which is fixed at 56 years. 


Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, called and examined. 


84.598. (Chairman.') Witness had formerly been a 
member of the Bombay Educational Service. In 18G4 
he had been employed as Headmaster of the Hydera- 
bad High School. 

84.599. He was then made Headmaster of the 
R-atnagiri High School, after which he was appointed 
acting Professor of Sanskrit in the Elphinstone 
College in 1869. He then became Assistant Professor 
of Sanskrit in that College. After that he was 
Professor of Oriental languages in the Deccan College 
in 1882, and he retired on a pension in June 1893. 

84.600. He advised that officers should not be 
recruited to the Indian Education Service before they 
had reached the age of 30. No literary tastes or 
devotion to work were generated in men until they 
were about that age. At 30 their character and 
habits were formed, and they were then in a con- 
dition to make an impression upon their pupils, and 
would be respected. A professor who was not respected 
was worse than useless. 

84.601. The educational qualifications of a member 
of the collegiate side of the Indian Education Service 
should be much higher than on the inspection side. 

84.602. In the future, Indians would be admitted to 
tho Indian Education Service. Before this was 
allowed they should -have had a course in Europe. 
Suitable members of the lower service should also be 
promoted into the Indian Educational Service, hut 
they should not be compelled to go to Europe. 

84.603. It was necessary in the cause of Indian 
education that there should be a substantial element 
of the best available Europeans in the higher posts 
of the service. • 

84.604. If Indians were promoted to the upper 
division of the Indian Education Service they should 
receive the same pay as Europeans. For these higher 
places would be conferred on them as prizes for* 
meritorious services and their value should not he 
reduced. As regards other Indians recruited from 
European Universities, he did not favour the pro- 
posal that Europeans should he granted a foreign 
service allowance, because the number of places avail- 
able for Indians in the upper division would be very 
small, and it would cost little to concede equality of 
treatment. 

84.605. An Indian Civil Servant might well be 
appointed to the post of inspector, because such a 
man had experience of administration, and in inspec- 
tion work a good deal of administrative ability was 
necessary. A sufficient training for a Civil Servant 
appointed to the post of inspector would he to visit 
some of the schools in his district. This would not 


have an injurious effect upon the service. Two 
gentlemen of the Indian Civil Service had been 
appointed to the post of Director of Public Instruction 
in recent years, and no ill effects had resulted. 

84.606. ( Sir Theodore Morison .) The rule of 188 J, 
by which Indians received two-tliirds of the pay of 
Europeans, did not at that time create any dissatis- 
faction. It would be possible now to have two rates 
of salary without creating discontent. He had said 
to the Chairman that, when an Indian was appointed 
to the upper division of the service, he should get 
the same salary as the Englishman, only because there 
were so few of such appointments which would be 
held by Indians that it was not worth while to make 
a distinction, and also because some of the appoint- 
ments would have been conferred as prizes. 

84.607. (HUTr. Chaubal.) The reason for recommend- 
ing that professors should be first-class men, who 
had developed literary tastes and habits after their 
examination, was because there were in the service 
so many professors who had not cultivated literary 
habits, or even habits of hard work. 

84.608. He did not agree with the statement that 
there was no material difference between the quali- 
fications of the men recruited 40 years ago, and the 
qualifications of the present recruits to the service. 

84.609. (Mr. Fisher .) Whether he would advise a 
young Indian Sanskrit scholar to complete his educa- 
tion in Sanskrit at any European University would 
depend upon the man’s own intellect. Witness him- 
self had never been to Europe before he was 49 years 
old : with proper training and direction it was noi 
necessary to go to Europe to become a critical- and 
comparative scholar. He had risen to his present 
position simply by reading the works of European 
scholars. The European training was valuable as 
giving to the Indian Sanskrit scholar the critical 
and comparative point of view. 

84.610. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) All his recommenda- 
tions were based upon the idea that the products of 
Indian Universities, should for the present, occupy the 
lower division of the service^ and that the upper 
division should be manned by those who came out 
from European Universities. Therefore, if a natural 
science man was brought, from a good European 
University, he should be given a higher salary than 
an Indian recruited professor. An Indian trained 
in Europe should receive the same pay as the Euro- 
pean. 

84.611. (Mr. Lory.) On some occasions members of 
tho Indian Civil Service visited high schools in their 
districts. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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Written Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
- ?ncntj being the corporate views of the Members' 1 
of the Indian Educational Service in the Central 
Provinces and Dcrar. 

‘ 84,612. (X.) Methods of recruitment. — We are of, 

opinion that tlie present method of recruitment h y 
selection conducted by a Board in London is as satis- 
factory a method as can be desired. But wo consider 
it essential that at least one nctivo member of tho 
Indian Educational Sendee should have a seat on the 
Board, and that in the selection of recruits for any 
particular Province a member of the service of that 
Province should bo consulted. Tho choice of members 
of tho Indian Educational Service who should be 
asked to servo on tlio Board of Selection would, of 
course, he made from officers on leave. 

84.613. (IX.) System of training and probation.— 
We are of opinion that it would not be expedient to 
institute a period of training in England for members 
of the Indian Educational Service. Owing to tlio wide 
differences in the educational conditions of India and 
England, it is not essential that a candidate for tho 
Indian Educational Service should have English edu- 
cational experience. Such experience, indeed, often 
has the disadvantage of tending to foster nnd harden 
ideas which are unsuitable to the educational condi- 
tions of India. The training of a recruit should be 
carried out in India. 

Wc consider that a recruit should under no circum- 
stances he selected to act in tlio first instance ns 
Principal of a College or as Inspector of Schools. 
Before he is called upon to undertake the wider re- 
sponsibility of these offices, ho should pnss through a 
period ol training as Professor in a College or as 
Head Master of a High School. We recommend that 
candidates should invariably he recruited as Professors 
of Colleges or ns Head Masters of High Schools. 

We are in favour of tlie retention of the existing 
period of probation in India. 

81.614. (III.) Conditions ol service. — We consider 
that the present division of the Educational Service 
into more or less water-tight compartments is unfair 
to certain members of the service and opposed to the 
interest of education in India, As is well known the 
Educational Service is divided into two branches, the 
Administrative (or Inspecting) Branch and the Teach- 
ing (or Professorial) Branch, and between these two 
branches there is little or no interchange of officers. 
Inspectors remain Inspectors, and Professors remain 
Professors, to the end of their service. This rigid 
division is unfair to the members of the Teaching 
Branch because tho opinion prevails that tho only 
members of tho service who are qualified for the 
Directorship in any Province are those who have 
served as Inspectors, and consequently Professors arc 
from the very start debarred from the one prize of the 
service. The system is also unsatisfactory from tho 
purely educational point of view. Experience ns an 
Inspector is valuable to a Professor, nnd experience 
as a Professor is equally valuable to an Inspector. 
Moreover, prolonged tenure of one post or even of 
different posts of tho same character deprives nn 
officer of tlmt variety of interest 'which is so essential 
if efficiency is to bo maintained. W r o do not recom- 
mend that any hard-and-fast rule should be laid down 
on this subject, but we are of opinion that the principle 
of interchange should be definitely recognized and 
acted upon. 

84.615. (IV.) Conditions of salary. — We do not 
think it necessary to dilate upon the urgent need for 
a revision of tlie scale of salaries of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service. In our opinion the scale of snlary 
should he Rs. 500 — 50 — 1,400. Starting with Hs. COO 
per mensem, tho salary should rise by annual incre- 
ments of Rs. 50 per month to Rs. 1,400 per month. 
Further, we consider that there should bo a higher 
grade of salary of Rs. 1,500—100 — 1.800. Beginning 
with Rs. 1,500 per mensem the higher grade should 


,^? temenfc was sicnod by the following: — Mr. A. 6. 
Wright (D hector of Public Instruction. Central Provinces'), 
Messis. E. G. Kilroc, C. E. W. .Tone*?, F. P. Tostevin, R. H. 
Beckett, M. Owen, J. C. Elvina, E. A. Mticneo, R. M. Spence. 
H. E F. Craddock, Arthur C. Soils, C. G. R. Hunter, and W, s! 
Howlands, and Miss G. M. Broughton. 


rise by annual increments of Rs. 100 per mensem to 
Rs. 1,800 per mensem. Twenty per cent, of the 
members of tho Indian Educational Service in each 
Province should bo eligible for this higher grade salary 
scale. No officer should be eligible for the higher 
grade scale of salary untiL he has reached a salary of 
Rs. 1,400 per mensem. When an officer has reached a 
snlniy of Its. 1,400 per mensem, the Local Government 
should determine, after consideration of his work and 
character, whether lie is fit for promotion to the 
higher grade. If considered efficient, the officer should 
be admitted to the first vacancy. Appointments to the 
higher grade should bo made strictly by selection with- 
out consideration of seniorRy. 

Wo aro of opinion that the scale of salary of the 
Director of Public Instruction should be raised from 
Rs. 1,500—100—2,000 to Rs. 2,000—100—2,500. 

In the case of Inspectresses of Schools, we recom- 
mend that their salary scale should be Rs. 500 — 50— 
1,000, and that a personal allowance of Rs. 100 per 
mensem should he granted to tho Senior Inspectress. 

Wq consider that while tlie introduction of the pro- 
gressive scale of paj T outlined above would remove the 
necessity of allowances generally, there is one case in 
which an allowance should he granted in addition to 
grade pay. Tho Principal of a College should be dis- 
tinguished from his Professors by some increase in 
emoluments corresponding to his heavier work and 
greater responsibility. But there is a special reason 
why nn allowance should be granted to a Principal of 
n College. By virtue of bis position he is called upon 
to make pecuniary contributions to the social and 
athletic activities of his students, and such contribu- 
tions impose no slight burden on his resources. We 
think that it is only fair that a special allowance 
should he given to Principals of Colleges to enable 
them to meet these expenses, and we recommend thnt, 
to the post of Principal of every College, an allowance 
of Rs. 100 per mensem should bo attached. The 
allowance should not bo drawn by a Principal on leave, 
but should be bold by officiating officers. 

81,610. (V.) Conditions of leave. — We understand 
that tho question of leave for all Indian Services L 
under consideration, and, under the circumstances, wo 
do not desire to make any recommendation at this 
juncture. 

84,617. (VI.) Conditions of pension.—The first 
proposal which wo wish to make on this subject is that 
officers of tho Indian Educational Service should retire 
on full pension after completing 23 years’ qualifying 
service. We would point out that officers in the 
Public Works and Telegraph Departments and 
Imperial Forest Officers may retire on full pension after 
23 years* qualifying service, whereas members of the 
Educational Service have to complete 30 gears’ service 
before they aro entitled to draw full pension. Taking 
the average ago of officers in the Indian Educational 
Service at tlio time they join tlie service in India as 
27, it will be seen thnt they have to servo in practically 
every case till they reach "the age of 55. Tlie average 
ago. of retirement’ in the other uncovenanted services 
is much lower. While admitting the fact that tho 
officers of these services join nt ft younger ago than 
Educational Officers do. we submit thnt the long period 
of service imposed on the Indian Educational Service 
ns compnred with tlio periods of service of other 
Departments is a heavy burden, and further is detri- 
mental to the interests of tho Educational Service, in 
so far as it makes thnt service less attractive than the 
other services with which comparison lias been made. 

The second proposal which we desire to put forward 
is thnt officers of the Indian Educational Service 
should have the option of retiring on a proportional 
number of rears of qualifying service 
ponsion equal to - — — 

after they have completed 20 or more years of quali- 
fying service. Wo would point out that ibis option is 
allowed to officers in tlie Public Works and Telegraph 
Departments and to Imperial Forest Officers. Such a 
concession would serve to render tho Educational Ser- 
vice more attractive than it is nt present nnd would 
also make for efficiency. It is a matter of experience 
that Educational Officers of over 50 years of age are 
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not always able to perform efficiently their arduous 
and tedious duties. 

Thirdly, we desire to submit to your earnest con- 
sideration the proposal that the full pension of the 
Indian Educational Service should he increased to 
£500 per annum. The economic conditions that render 
such an increase desirable and even necessary need no 
exposition on our part. 

Lastly, we are of opinion that to place the Edu- 
cational Service oil an equality with other Un- 
eovenanted Service, the Public Works Depart- 

ment, Indian Educational Service Officers who have 
served for three years in the higher grade (suggested 
above) should he given the extra pension, i.c., one- 
fifth of the full pension. At present an extra pension 
is awarded only to tlio Director of Public Instruction. 

84,618. (VII.) Such limitations as may exist in 
the employment of non-Europeans and the working 
of the existing system of division of services into 
Imperial and Provincial. — We desire to express our 
opinion that tho present distinction between the 
Indian Educational Service and the Provincial Edu- 
cational Service should be maintained. As at present, 
the former service should continue to be recruited 
solely in England, and the latter service in India. 
We are convinced that’ this distinction is of vital 
importance if the western character of Indian 
Education is to be uphold. 

As regards the number of posts that should he held 
by non-Europeans, we are concerned, for the purpose 
of this memorandum, with the consideration of the 
higher posts only, as the Provincial and Subordinate 
Educational Services are recruited without exception 
from non-Europeans. In the administrative branch of 
the Indian Educational Service there are five Circle 
Inspectors, excluding the Inspector of European 
Schools. Of these, two are officers in the Provincial 
Service. We consider that the maximum number of 
posts in the administrative branch open to non- 
Europeans should be two. We are of opinion that 
any increase in the proportion of non-Europeans would 
be accompanied by a grave deterioration in efficiency. 

■ . ' Mr. C. E. W. Jones, 

54.621. {Chairman.) Witness had occupied his pre- 
sent position for 74 years. He came straight out 
from England to fill it. 

84.622. He laid stress on the importance of main- 
taining the principle of interchangeability as between 
the collegiate and inspecting branches of the service. 
He based that opinion both upon the educational 
g, 'bund of efficiency, and upon the idea of keeping - 
open the post of Director of Public Instruction to 
members of the collegiate branch. He suggested it 
on educational grounds, because it had been tried 
in other provinces, and was at present being tried 
in the Central Provinces. Only two years previously 
a professor of his own college was placed in the 
inspecting branch because he was more adapted to 
the work. When cases arose of men who really 
wanted to go into the inspecting branch, and who 
were competent for such posts, they should be given 
every facility to change tlieir position. 

82.623. The training of recruits for the service 
should be carried out in India. He had not ex- 
perienced much difficulty when he became principal 
of his college, from the fact that lie had no acquaint- 
ance with the language. But he had felt utterly 
new to the conditions of India, and he did not under- 
stand the students as well as ho did at the present 
time. No man without Indian experienced should be 
appointed a principal. He should begin as a pro- 
fessor. It was exceeding rare for a man to be 
appointed a principal straight off. There was only 
one other instance besides his own case in his own 
province, and the particular gentleman gave up the 
post after a few months. 

84.624. There were 250 students on the arts and 
science sides of the Morris College, and 150 on the 
law side. On the arts side there were three Euro- 
pean and seven Indian professors, and on the law 
side there were three lecturers. 

84.625. It was very difficult to say how many of the 
seven Indian professors were in independent charges. 
There was a gentleman on the staff whom the witness 


It is difficult to Jay down with any* pretence to 
numerical accuracy what proportion of a College staff 
should be Europeans and what proportion non-Euro- 
peans. Colleges differ so widely in size and in curricula 
that it is impossible to fix upon a definite ratio. But 
we consider that in a College of average size the 
Principal and at least two Professors should be 
Europeans. 

84.619. (VIII.) Relations of the service with the 
Indian Civil Service and other services. — Tho only 
point under this head to which we desire to draw 
attention is the position which is assigned to the 
Indian Educational Service in the warrant of pro- 
cedure. We submit that the service suffers in this 
respect as compared with other services, with the result 
that its popularity is diminished, and its prestige 
lowered in the eyes of Indians to such an extent that 
the efficiency of officers of the service is seriously 
impaired. We accordingly request that with reference 
to the proposed scale of pay, officers of tho Indian 
Educational Service drawing Its. 800 per mensem and 
over but less than Rs. 1,200 per mensem be placed 
in No. 78 of the warrant: that officers drawing 
Rs. 1,200 per mensem and over but less than Rs. 1,600 
per mensem be placed in No. 73 of the warrant: and 
officers drawing Rs. 1,600 per mensem and over be 
placed in No. 66 of the warrant. 

We know no valid reason why the Director of Public 
1 nstruction under a Local Administration such as that 
of tho Central Provinces and Berov, which constitute 
a major Province, should be placed in a lower rank 
in the order of precedence than the Director of Public 
Instruction of a similar or smaller Province which is 
under a Local Government. We consider that the 
Director of Public Instruction in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar should be classed under No. 46 of the 
warrant. His present position is obviously anomalous. 

84.620. We the signatories of this memorandum 
represent all the members of the Indian Educational 
Service in the Central Provinces and Barar without 
exception. 


called and examined. 

called lecturer in Persian, and who was really in 
independent charge of Persian, but the number of 
students he took was so small, and the number of 
hours work he did were so few that he was not 
dignified with the title of professor. There were no 
more than seven students learning Persian. He 
admitted that the language would certainly justify its 
being a first class post, hut he did not know whether 
the actual amount of work done would. 

84.626. The remaining six professors were all doing 
work of a responsibility equal to that of the pro- 
fessors in the Indian Educational Service. One was 
teaching the same subjects as the professor in the 
Indian Educational Service. He would regard the 
professor in the Provincial Service as an officer who 
was in every way doing the same class of work as the 
European officer in tlie Indian Educational Service, 
although he was doubtful whether the work was of 
the same quality. 

84.627. He desired to keep up the present distinc- 
tion between the Indian and the Provincial Service, 
but would, on second thoughts, do away with the 
difference of terminology. He would put all the 
professors into one service with two divisions, an 
upper and a lower, with different grades of pay and 
scales of salary. He would not pay the European a 
foreign service allowance. He would recruit English- 
men in England for the upper division only. An 
Indian, recruited in England, should also have access 
to tlie upper division, and he would not absolutely 
bar Indians who were recruited in India from being 
promoted up. To that extent he modified the pro- 
posal pnt forward, in the written - statement. This 
reform would remove the friction and discontent, 
which at present existed in the service. 

84.628. Tlie present salary of the senior inspectress 
was Rs. 400 rising to Rs. 500. He had suggested a 
large increase, but on reconsideration was inclined 
to think that Rs. 400 rising to Rs. 800 would meet 
the case. There were two inspectresses in the Central 
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Pronncc, nn*l ihrro assistant inspectress®. Both of 
t),,. ja.p«lrran wero Europeans, nnrl the assistant 
inspect rc$s*ew wtfrw A nglo-T ndiftns. 

629. TImto were no particular arrangements with 
regard to Muhammadan education m the p«>vince. 
No inspectors were appointed solely to inspect Mnhnin- 
mad an school**. There was, however, a deputy in* 
Mwctor in Berar, who dealt with Hindustani schools. 
There was a larger Muhammadan population in Borar 
than in tho Central Provinces. 


£1,030. There wore three assistant inspectors in tho 
iVnttnl Provinces, and also deputy inspectors in the 
«ttbordin»t« sen ire Ho did not think that deputy 
inspectors should ho promoted into. the lower division 
of tho superior service. The deputy inspectors in tlie 
Central Provinces inspected the vernacular schools in 
iv pari of ti district, whereas assistant inspectors 
assisted tho inspectors to control all tho vernacular 
schools in the circle. A better type of man than the 
present deputy inspectors was wanted for assistant 
inspectors. The present system in vogue in the pro- 
vince was to recruit assistant inspectors from deputy 
inspectors, but ho was of the opinion that tho 
ft.ssistant inspectors should form a separate branch of 
tho service with direct recruitment on higher nunli fi- 
xations. There were cases at present of deputy 
inspectors, who held no degree at all, or who had 
not even passed the intermediate examination. Hu 
would make the qualification for the deputy inspector 
at least the intermediate, ami ho would nmk*5 the 
qualification for the assistant inspector the B.A. 


84,(531. Only three out of the 14 imperial officers 
in the Central Provinces had served for over 10 years. 


£1,632. (Sir Valentine Chirot) The university laid 
down that not mure than 60 students should bo 
admitted to a class. If there was a larger number, 
then that class had to ho divided into sections. The 
number of students admitted to a college was n<* test 
of its efficiency. A very large college could not be ns 
efficiently managed as a small college. Neither the 
teaching nor the supervision could be as good. 


£1,633. It was not correct to «av that European 
members of the Educational Service did not establish 
anv personal contact with their students. In his 
• ■pinion there was far more intercourse between the 
European professors and students than between 
Indian professors and students 

£1,634. (Mr. Abttnr fhthUn. 1 There was only one 
Muhammadan Deputy Inspector in the whole of the 
Central Provinces and fh*r«r There was no Muham- 
madan assistant inspector There was one Muhtijn- 
madan inspector. Witness's experience of inspecting 
work was not sufficiently Jarg«* for him to be able fo 
say whether that was adequate provision for the 
needs of Muhammadan education. 


£1.636. (Mr. Madge.) Tim present number of in- 
spectors was five, and it bad been calculated that 
seven would bo wanted in tho near future. At 
present the imperial cadre on the collegiate side con- 
tained nine posts in tho imperial service, and 11 posts, 
two more posts wore anticipated. He did con- 
sider that experience in teaching in England was of 
ad vantage to a man coming out to India. He dis- 
sented fmm the views of his colleagues in that respect. 
He believed siirh a training was essential for head 
masters. 


£4,036. There was a separate Inspector for Euro- 
pean schools in tho Central Provinces. Thai officer 
inspected all thy European schools of Central India, 
and also combined with the post tho position of 
Assistant Director of Public Instruction. "Witness- 
was of tho opinion that, having regard to tho entirely 
different system of education, there should be a 
separate Inspector of European schools, provided 
™’ re r f as enough work for him. It was proposed In 
the Central Provinces to institute a European 
Inspectorship of school*?, and to combine it with an 


Inspectorship . Science in Secondary Schools 
generally; He hml not considered ilie proposal of 5 
separate service of European inspectors for all India. 

£1,637, (Aft Fhhrr.) When a European" professor 
went on leave a locum tcncn< ms generally obtained 
from tho Provincial Service and received a special 
allowance. 

84,633, Ho did not favour the proposal that mem- 
bers of the collegiate branch uhottlcl be relieved of 
tho obligation of passing examinations in' the vor- 
nncular, ns it was necessary for a man to have sonm 
knowledge of the language, and that was assured bv 
his passing an examination. Tho examination itself 
was not a grievance, but in tho past in tho Central - 
Provinces a professor was expected to pass a ver- 
naculnr examination, one* part of which was to teach 
a class in a school in various subjects. If the inspec- 
tors find professors wore interchangeable it would of 
course ho necessary that a professor should have that 
kind of knowledge, but it was not necessary, at the 
present time. 

$1,030. There was only one private college in , tho 
Central Provinces, a missionary coUego. belonging to 
the United Free Church of Scotland. There was nr>. 
col lego analogous to tho ‘Fergnsscm College, run * 
entirely by Indian enterprise. 

$t.f>10. For inspecting purposes the province .was 
divided into five circles corresponding to the five" , 
-divisions. The inspectors inspected secondary schools, 
and tho assistant inspector assisted in inspecting and . 
controlling tho vernacular schools. 

$4,641. (dir. Sh/.) The inspection of secondary 
schools was under the direct supervision of - the 
inspector. * . . * 

$4,012. Interchangeability between inspectors and 
professors would not do any dnmage at alt. If inter- 
changeability was objected to tho claims of tho pro- , 
fessurial staff might be met by creating on the 
collegiate side a post corresponding in emolument* .- 
to the Directorship. It was under contemplation to' 
have a university in the Central Provinces, and in 
that case it might be possible to combine the vice- , 
chancellorship of the university with the principalsbip . 
of n college, and the vice-chancellor might also be 
director of collegiate education. The principal might 
do a certain amount of lecturing each week, ‘even 
when combining the duties of a vice-chancellor, but 
it should not bo made essential that ite should hare, 
any teaching duties. . 1 

HI. 013. His college was affiliated to tho Allahabad * 
Univ*?mty. Tim Intermediate examination of ; the 
Allahabad University was about equivalent to respon- 
,-mnx At Oxford. Tit ? HA. standard of Allahabad 
corresponded roughly with tho pn&$ examination of 
Oxford, and the M.A. Honours of Allahabad 
approached the Honours examination at Oxford. 

£1.641, (Lord Unnaldshny.) The lowest grade of.' 
deputy inspectors was paid Its. 125 and there, were * 
two other grades, one of ftp. 360 and the other of 
Its. 200. They did not correspond with the deputy- 
inspectors in Bombay. 

84,615. (Mr, Sell.) He would not advocate 1 inter- 
changeability if the standard of university education 
was raised, because then possibly an inspector might . 
not be qualified for professorial work. If the nge - 
of matriculation wax raised by two years the whole 
standard of University education would go up.. 

84,640. Tho teaching work of European and Indian 
professors was the same, hut there were other necea- .. 
sary duties outside tho lecture room, for instance on 1 - 
the playing-fields and in general intercourse with v 
students, and in that respect European wore better 
than Indian professors. • C~'V £ ‘ 

84,647. It was proposed that .a ; 1 1 umborT: of’ ^ head 
masterships should be created , -ahd t hut would supply 
a reserve for inspectorships, but hb was unable’ to J?ayyv 
what the number would /be. . : V’;‘ • ' * # '*& 


(The witness withdrew,) 
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Professor M. Y. Dole. 


Professor M. Y. Dorns, Government College, Jubbulpore. 


Written Statement relating to the Education Depart- 
ment by the Professors of the Government College , 
Jubbulpore , and the Victoria College of Science, 
Nagpur .* ‘ 

84jG48. We, the undersigned members of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service, Central Provinces, most 
respectfully beg to submit the following memorandum, 
setting forth our views on the points detailed in the 
Notice sent to the Hon’ hie the Chief Commissioner, 
Central Provinces, by the Joint Secretaries of the 
Public Services Commission along with their letter 
No. 36 — C, dated the Stli February, 1913. 

Firstly, we beg to be permitted to present a brief 
resume of the past and present conditions of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service of these Provinces in order 
that the Commission may see the very great dis- 
advantages under which the Provincial Educational 
Service has been labouring until now. 

The Provincial Educational Service was organised in 
the year 1897, and the scale of salaries adopted in the 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay for the 
different grades was Bs. 700, 600, 500, 400, 350, 250 
and 200, with slight variations. No change was then 
made in these Provinces in the existing scale of 
salaries, which was very meagre. There were only 
three grades of Rs. 300 to 400, 200 to 250, and 150 to 
200, open to the Professorial Branch of tho Service. 
The* only post in the highest grade of Rs. 500—700 was 
reserved for an Inspector of Schools, to which Pro- 
fessors could not aspire without giving up their own 
line. As a matter of fact, beyond the mere change 
of name, no material change was effected in the condi- 
tion of the Service, and the Provincial Educational 
Officers remained exactly in statue quo ante. The 
inadequacy of their paj' has long been recognised, and 
in 1904 a new grade of Rs. 250 — 300 was created. On 
the other hand, another grade of Rs. 100 to 200 (which 
was even lower than the lowest of the previously exist- 
ing grades) was created in the case of two posts 
sanctioned for the Victoria College of Science in the 
year 1907. With these slight changes, tile condition 
of the Provincial Educational Service of these Pro- 
vinces remained unaltered for over two decades. 

In 1903 the Professors of the Government College, 
Jubbulpore, who constituted the major portion of the 
Provincial Educational Service, addressed a memorial 
representing their grievances to the Director of Public 
Instruction, which was submitted to a Committee that 
was appointed by the Local Administration to formu- 
late a scheme for improving the condition of the Pio- 
vincial and Subordinate Educational Services. The 
scheme which the Committee proposed was accepted by 
the Local Administration and forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of India. But we regret to say that the latter, 
while they have sanctioned that part of the scheme 
that concerns the Subordinate Service, have not yet 
seen their way to sanction that part which concerns the 
members of the Provincial Educational Service. 

Tn July, 1911, a Training College for Teachers was 
opened in Jubbulpore, and four chairs in the Provincial 
Service were sanctioned for it. A new grade of 
Rs. 200, rising to 500 in 15 years, was created for them, 
while the status of the older members of the Service 
remained unaltered. This was •anomalous, and, be- 
cause it was so, it was most confidently hoped that the 
improvement of the older branch of the Service would 
not be delayed much longer. As tune rolled by and 
this hope was not realised, but, on the contrary, a 
communique published by the Government of India 
made it clear that no action could be taken in the 
matter until the Public Services Commission had made 


their report, the Professors of the Jubbulpore College 
submitted fresh memorials, through the Director of 
Public Instruction, to the Hon’ble the Chief Commis- 
sioner, praying that temporary relief might be given 
to them until the Commission made their recommenda- 
tions, and these were given effect to. No action could, 
it appears, be taken on these memorials, and though 
the Local Administration had done all it could, tor 
which the Professors are extremely thankful, the action 

* Namely •. kesars. M. Y. Dole, T. K. Busy, K. K. Bernard, 
Sadasheo Jairam, B. C. Watchmaker, Dwarka PiasacLA^. 
Shrouti and T. V. Mone, Professor?, Government College, 
■ Jubbulpore ; and AT. h. Dc, Professor, Victoria College of Science 
Nagpur. 


of the Government of India in allowing this important 
matter to stand over has led to the continuance of a 
grievous anomaly only too long. The Professors of 
the Training College who have been appointed within 
the last two years are now much better off than several 
older members of the Provincial Service, and will in a 
little more than two years be better off than most of 
them. But the older members of the Service who have 
worked so long and on most inadequate salaries have 
to be content to work on the same salaries until such 
time as the Commission shall have made their report 
and their recommendations are carried out. 

In the first memorial above referred to, the prayer 
of the Professors was based not oh what they thought 
they could justly have claimed, nor bn what the 
changed conditions of living made necessary, but on 
what was considered obtainable in the then existing 
circumstances. But since this memorial was sub- 
mitted, tlie Local Administration themselves have 
practically recognised the inadequacy of the present 
salaries in the case of several Provincial Services, and 
the unsuitability of a system of graded posts, 
especially in a comparatively small Province like the 
Central Provinces, by reorganising the Forest and 
Engineering Services, and by introducing tlie time- 
scale of pay into the Provincial Educational Service 
posts created in 1911 for the Jubbulpore Training 
College. 

84,649. (IV.) Conditions of salary.— It is admitted 
on all hands that the Provincial Educational Service 
is tho least attractive of all Provincial Services, and 
we therefore submit that the pay and prospects of the 
Educational Service Officers should not be less than 
those of other services. 

Having regard to all these considerations and to the 
fact that the scale of salaries that will now be recom- 
mended will hold good for a considerable time to come, 
we beg to submit that the scale of salaries of the 
Provincial Educational Service should not be lower 
than what we propose in the sequel. 

Every Provincial Educational Service Officer should 
start on Rs. 200 per mensem and rise by annual incre- 
ments of Rs. 40 to Rs. 800 per mensem in tlie course of 
15 years. Thereafter, there should he two grades— 
one of Rs. 850—50—1,000, and the other of Rs. 1,000—- 

100 1,200, to which selected men should be promoted, 

the total number of posts in these two grades being 
20 per cent, of the whole caclre, of which two posts 
should he carried to the highest grade. V, e beg to 
observe that we have reckoned the number of posts 
in the highest grade (i.c., two) on an approximate 

cadre of 40. . , . , . 

We further beg to submit that the posts in the 
higher grade may be distributed in due proportiaii 
between the Professional and Inspection branches of 
the Service, so that it should be possible for the Pro- 
lessors to rise to the highest gr ade in the service i with- 
out having to change their line. . V e solicit the 
Commissioners’ special attention to this point. 

We have dealt with this question of salary hist, be 
cause we considered it the most important of the 
various heads of reference. lie beg leave non to 
make a feu- suggestions on the remaining heads. 

84 650. (I.) Methods of recruitment.— Recruit- 
ment to the Provincial Educational Service should as 

a rule, be by direct appointment, wide publicity being 
given to vacancies so as to attract the roost capable 
men from any part of India, but we beg to emphasise 
the principle Which, no doubt, is accepted even now 
that consistently with efficiency, preference should 
always be given to a man from our own Provinces. It 
should be at tlie discretion of the Irocal Adroin.strotron 
to appoint to the service members of tlie subordinate 
service of approved merit and experience. 

84 651. (II.) System of training and probation.-- 
At present officers are appointed to tlie Provincial 
Educational Service on two 'years probation, and we 
consider the principle to be sound. 

84,652. (V.) Conditions of leave.— -As regards 
leave rules, we submit that facilities might be afforded 
to enable officers of the Provincial Educational Service 
to visit foreign countries for purposes of study 

84 653 We elect Mr. M. Y\ Dole, Professor, Govern- 
ment College, Jubbulpore, as our representative. 

Q 
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Professor M, Y. Rows, 

8>t,65l. tCAoimmn-) The witness had been for 
tirwitY-rieht voars in the provincial educational ser- 
vice of the* Central Provinces, and was now Professor 
Physics nt Jubbulpore. Ho represented both the 
collegiate anrl tho inspectorate branch. . 

SI, 635. The chief request was for increased snlnries 
and the abolition of the distinction between the 
imperial nntl provincial services. In the new scr- 
rice. whatever it might be termed,, officers should bo 
promoted from tho lower to the upper division on 
their merits. It would not be necessary that they 
*hmiM have a European training, n» there were jtu>h 
without this now In the service, who were almost as 
good as those who had hod such n course. The 
Jubbulpore College was staffed by eight professors of 
the provincial and three of tho imperial service, and 
the provincial service men were all doing tho sortie 
work as the imperial men, as far as teaching was 
concerned. There were two Professors for History, 
<mo in the provincial and one in the imperial service, 
ami they taught the same classes, except that otte 
took modern and one ancient history. Tho provin- 
cial service professor taught right up to tho B ; A. 
standard. There wore also two Professors of Philo- 
sophy who taught the same classes. There was only 
unu "professor in each of tho other subjects. Tim 
Professor of English assisted the Principal in teaching 
English, and the Mathematical Professor in teaching 
Mathematics. The officers desired to seo one service, 
hut the European Professors should receive foreign 
service .allowance, so that the ratios between the* 
emoluments of the Europeans and Indians would be 
as three to two If a professor in the provincial ser- 
vice received Rs. 1,000 the corresponding European 
professor should receive Rs. 500 more. If that were 
done the officers in the service would feel quite 
contented. 

84,650. There were no assistant professors in the 
provincial service except two in the Victoria College 
of Science, Nagpur, and there \r:i«* no r*»a*on for 
dividing the provincial service into two clnt««*. 
Length of service and the corresponding difference in 
salary was a sufficient distinction. A* the college 
developed, assistant professors might have to he pro- 
vided, but tho distinction would he one r»f seniority 
only. There would be no objection to junior pro- 
fessors confining themselves to junior claves, and 
senior professors to senior r1as:«*s. provided the junior 
professors were eligible for promotion to senior pro* 
fessorships. 

84,657. (Sir Thcmlort Unison.) The whole of the 
service ivould bo quite sat i‘-fied if Europeans received 
50 per cent, addition to their salary in the shape of 
a foreign allowance, lint identical salaries should K? 
paid in cases where there were Indians who had a 
world-wide reputation. 

84,65$. (,1fr. Sty . V Fur th* collegiate branch of Uu» 
service recruitment m*ed not in every case be direct, 
as where there were members in the lower service 
fit for promotion they emild be promoted. Inspectors 

(The wifnes: 


called and examined. V ’ 

should all be promoted from the lower service, and 
there should bo no direct recruitment at all. Head- 
masters and Deputy Inspectors should bo promoted 
to assistant inspectorships and Assistant Inspectors 
to inspectorships. Deputy Inspectors hod not reached * 
a high enough standard to form material for Assistant: / 
Inspectors at present except in a few case.*' but if 
there was a prospect of* being promoted to the high*r 
ranks qualified li en would enter. 

84,659, (it/ r. Fisher.) N'o provincial service pro- 
fessors in the Jubbulpore College hnd European quali- 
fications, Some of the student's had gone to England 
for the purpose of becoming barristers. Yeiy few 
of the students entered the. educational service," as it 
was not at all attractive to them. Some of hi* own 
students were now gfdting Its. 600 in other services, 
whereas his own salary was only Its, 400. _ * 

81,600. (Mr. Madffc.) Tho superior service should Ik* ‘ 
divided into two compartments, tho professorial ami 
the inspecting, and officers in one branch should not' 
he transferred In the other, except in the oarlv 
part of their service, and then only if the ■ 
officers t lionise! vo^ desired it. Tho corresponding 
grades of salaries in the two brandies should 1 h> tho 
same, and the number of higher posts should lie pro- I 
pnrtionnio to the cadres of the two branches. . 

$4 r G01. The professors in the training college were 
better off than the older members of the Provincial 
Service, Tho training college was created only two 
years i»go, nnd llic* professors were taken from tho - 
subordinate service, and received n pay on a time- 
scale from Its. COO rising to Its. 500 in fifteen years/, 
whereas the pay for the older professors was Its, 150 
rising to Its. 200. and lls. 200 rising to Its. 250, so 
that the professors appointed five years earlier were 
getting Ks. C00 and those appointed (wo years ngo , 
were getting Rs. 5M0. 

84.602. (Sir T ntrutinr Chi rot.) He would approve 
of n suggestion that, when an officer had been relented 
from the inferior service for promotion to the superior 
service, he should be rent on deputation to Europe 
for a year, if lie way. young enough to benefit by 
European training. About thirty years of age. was a 
good linn* to go to Europe, 

81.603, (Mr. Srlh.) The officers of the* Provincial 
Service considered that the* n go-limit for recruitment 
should bo extended to thirty. If a rnnn entered the 
service at thirty years of Age he would bo liable .to 
retire after twenty-five years 1, service, which wm quite 
long enough to qualify "for full pension. Extensions 
might he given to men who were well qualified to 
slay on. 

St, 061. The raising of the status of tho Provincial t 
Service had been postponed in consequence of the 
appointment of the Royal Commission^ and officers 
asked that retrospective "effect should be given to nnv 
recommendations made by tho Commission in the ease 
of such officers ns had suffered hy the Commission** 
appointment. . 

withdrew.) 
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Mr. M. C. Seton. 


At tlie India Office, London, Monday, 4th May, 1914. 


PRESENT : 

Tub Bight Hon. the LOUD ISLINGTON, o.o.m.o., d.s.o. (Chairman). 

The Eaki. of Ronaddbhay, jr.r. Mahadev Bhaskar Chad bad, Esq., o.s.i. 

Sir Murray Hammigtc, k.o.s.i., o.i.e. Ardor Rahim, Esq. 

Sir Theodore Morison, k.o.i.e. Frank George Sly, Esq., o.s.i. 

Sir Valentine Chip.ol. James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. ‘ 

M. S. D. Butler, Esq., c.v.o., c.i.e. ) 

K. R. Soott, Esq. - j ( - Joinl Secretaries). 


M. O. Seton, Esq., Secretary, Judicial 
Written Statement relating to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service , being extracts from a Memo- 
randum on appointments made by the Secretary 
of State for India in Council . 

84,665. Under tlie existing procedure, which has 
been in force since March 1910, tlie duty of recom- 
mending candidates for appointment to tlie Indian 
Educational Service is entrusted to a Selection 
Committee which is made up as follows ; — 

(i) The Director of Special Inquiries and Reports 
at the Board of Education as Chairman, and the 
Assistant Director as Secretary, of the Committee ; 

(ii) A permanent representative of the India Office, 
usually the Secretary in the. Judicial and Public 
Department, and in his absence the Assistant Secre- 
tary or a senior member of that Department; 

(iii) A permanent representative of the Scotch 
Education Department; 

(iv) An occasional member selected on account of his 
local knowledge, c.p., a member of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service or Indian Civil Service who is on leave 
or recently retired (on occasion, a member of the 
Council of India) ; and 

(v) An occasional member or members selected by 
the Board of Education on account of special know- 
ledge of the branch of education with which the 
particular appointment is concerned. 

As regards (iv) Governments in India have occa- 
sionally, in notifying vacancies, given the names of 
experts with local knowledge who can bo asked to 


aid Public Department, India Office, 
join the Selection Committee; and among those who 
have acted in this capacity may he mentioned Bord 
Sydenham and the following Directors of Public 
Instruction on leave or recently retired : — 

Mr. E. Giles, C.I.E. (Bombay). 

Sir A. Bourne, K.C.I.E. (Madras). 

Mr. S. O. Hill (Central Provinces). 

Mr. A. G. Wright (Central Provinces). 

Among the experts included under head (v) may be 
mentioned : — 

Mr. Gregory Foster (Provost of University 
College, London). 

Sir Edward Thorpe, C.B., D.Sc., of the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology (Chemistry). 

Professor J. B. Farmer, D.Sc., F.R.S. (Botany), 
and 

,, Cor mack (Engineering). 

,, M. J. Hill (Mathematics). 

,, Foxwell (Political Economy). 

,, Muir-head (Mental and Moral Philo- 

sophy). 

,, Trouton (Physics). 

,, J. Adams (Education). 

,, Carveth Read (Logic). 

,, Pollard (History). 

,, Minchin (Zoology), and many others. 

His Majesty’s Inspectors have also frequently served 
on the Committee. 

The meetings of the Committee are held at the 
Board of Education. 


Mr. M. O. Seton, called and examined. 


84,665a. (GVi airman.) The witness was Secretary in 
the Judicial and Public Department of the India 
Office, in which capacity lie served as a member of 
the Selection Committee for the Educational Service. 

84.666, The Chairman of the Educational Selection 
Committee was Dr. H. F. Heath, C.B. The machinery 
of the Committee was set up in 1910 and there had 
been no very marked alterations since that time. The 
Committee always tried to obtain the advice of some- 
one who had local knowledge of tlie Province of India 
to which an appointment was being made. It was 
generally known in the department what senior officers 
were on leave, and in some cases a Member of Council, 
who was well acquainted with the Province or Presi- 
dency, attended the Selection Committee. Occasion- 
ally the Government of India suggested that some 
particular educational officer should be called in. 
Much depended upon the officers who were available 
at the time. If any responsible officer was home on 
leave, an attempt was made to obtain his services, 
but if no such officer was available, an officer who 
had recently retired from tlie Service was appointed 
to serve on tlie Committee. Whenever any special 
branch was in question, someone was appointed with 
special knowledge of that branch. The actual appoint- 
ment and calling together of the Committee, however, 
rested with the Board of Education, and the method 
by which experts were obtained would probably be 
better explained by Dr. Heath. 

84.667. He understood that the Board of Education 
had a very complete chain of communication with 
educational institutions; it was in touch with all the 
Universities in the Kingdom, and through His 
Majesty’s Inspectors with secoudary schools also. 
That close touch with educational institutions did 'not 
have the result of securing eligible candidates prior 
to the occurrence of vacancies, because recruitment 

780 


was only made for each particular vacancy when it 
occurred ; but candidates were very often interviewed 
and a note of their qualifications was taken, and if 
subsequently a request came from India for an officer 
with certain qualifications, candidates with those 
qualifications, who had previously been interviewed, 
were asked to come up again. For instance, if a 
vacancy occurred for a Professor of history and 
political economy , and a candidate appeared who was 
weak in history but strong in political economy, it 
was useful to keep him in view for a political economy 
position later on. When an application came from 
India for a Profesor of history and political economy, 
the Committee was sometimes in a position to recom- 
mend a man straight away, but this was not the case 
very often. If a man had made a very favourable 
impression on tlie Committee lie might be nominated 
at once, 15nt, as a rule, it was thought best to invite 
other candidates who had not been seen before to 
come up with him. A candidate inight have been 
seen two years previously, and there would be several 
other candidates who had taken good degrees within 
the last two years, and so these also would have to 
be interviewed. It might perhaps be a weakness in 
the system that tlio Committee was not better fur- 
nished with names of suitable candidates when appli- 
cations were received from India, but the difficulty 
was met, as far as possible, by making the Indian 
Educational Service known. Most of the University 
authorities were acquainted with the position, and 
candidates were always encouraged to send in their 
applications with full particulars. When a vacancy 
occurred, the Board of Education looked through the 
papers already in its possession, and if there was no 
very strong candidate it endeavoured to get other 
people to send in applications. A register was kept 
and it often happened that four or five people were 
known to be suitable. 

Q 2 
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84.668. He understood the Board of Education had 

in each educational centre a definite agent taking 
a particular interest in likely candidates, but he pre- 
fixed that Dr. Heath should giro evidence on that 
point. . 

84.669. He put in a list*, drawn up in Jus Depart- 
ment, of the appointments made in England since 
1897. He felt great hesitation in offering any in- 
formation on the results achieved by the new system, 
as he did not see the men at work in India, and, there- 
fore, anything he could say would be only hearsay. 

84,870. (Lord lionaldshuy.) A waiting list of can- 
didates was kept by the Board of Education, to which 
it was possible to turn when asked to recommend an 
officer. The list was also drawn on for Colonial 
appointments, but tho candidates were registered as 
willing to accept Indian vacancies. The list contained 
a good many names, but many of tho men were 
obviously unsuitable, with very low degrees. When 
a candidate wrote to the India Office, his communica- 
tion was acknowledged and was sent on to the Board 
of Education, who were asked to make enquiries. 

84.671. With regard to the Education Department, 
the number of applicants varied very much, but on 
the whole lie thought there was not such a good field 
of selection as there should be. It was putting the 
matter a little too strongly to say that the conditions 
of service were so unsatisfactory that good men did 
not apply, but ho certainly wished to obtain a larger 
field than was actually obtained at tho present time. 
There was great difficulty in filling some appointments, 
and his own feeling was that tin's difficult}’ was largely 
due to the conditions of tho Service. The standard 
of qualifications ought to be as high as the standard 
for tlie Indian Civil Service, but prospects in tho 
Educational Service were not so attractive as they 
were in the Indian Civil Service, and that reacted 
on the Universities. Ho had no personal knowledge, 
however, as to the state of feeling at the Universities 
in regard to the Educational Service. 

84.672. (ilfr. Ch embed.) On tho list of candidates 
there were Indian applicants. Any Indian candidate 
in Great Britain sending in his name had his quali- 
fications registered, and if he had a good degree he 
was summoned for an interview. A good many Indian 
candidates had been before the Selection Committee. 
It would be very difficult to state how many candi- 
dates actually were interviewed for any particular 
appointment. The Board of Education had the list 
and some of the men might he taken ns candidates for 
anything that offered. He did not think the material 
furnished by the list lie had put in would be sufficient 
to enable anyone to see that for a particular appoint- 
ment there were so many applicants out of which only- 
one was selected. The Board of Education could say 
that for a certain appointment so many candidates 
were considered suitable and were given an interview, 
and the Board no doubt could say wliat the merits 
of the other candidates were. .Before a Selection 
Committee meeting was held, the Board of Education 
sent the Department a statement of the candidates 
they proposed to interview, and if the Department 
happened to know anyone else, they sometimes made 
suggestions. 

84.673. (Mr, Sly.) Owing to the difficulty in recruiting 
candidates for the Educational Service, an officer was 
placed on special duty in 1907 or 1908 to enquire into 
the facts and encourage applications. Owing largely 
to tho work of that officer in making tlio matter better 
known at the Universities, there had been a much 
larger field of selection. Ho could not accept the 
suggestion that this had come about in consequence 
of a- lowering of tho standard of qualifications. Years 
ago, when a very much smaller number of men was 
required, it was much easier to get men with first- 
class honours. Now, men were taken for professor- 
ships in a good many cases with a good secpnd-class 
honours degree, but that was simply due to the fact 
tliat they now lmd to find a larger number of 
'candidates. 

84,674. It was rather difficult to indicate what con- 
ditions of service, pay, pension, furlough, &c., really 
influence 1 candidates to apply for appointments. A 
memorandum was given to each candidate giving all 
the facts and at the Selection Committee the candi- 
date was generally asked what had attracted him to 

* Vide Appendix XV. 


the Indian appointment, and very varied answers were 
received. He did not think it would be possible to 
make any general statement as to wlmt really did 
influence them. Men came from different motives, and 
many wore attracted by the fixed scale of pay with 
tlie certainty of a pension. Tho initial salary offered 
x \vas probably more than a schoolmaster was drawing 
in England. Tho majority of candidates appeored 
to have a genuine interest in India and in the progress 
of education in India. 

84.675. (Air. Macdonald.) The Board of Education 
was really responsible for the list of candidates, and 
the function of the Committee was more to interview 
the men whom the Board of Education had before 
them ; so that the method of finding the men rested 
not with tho India Office but with the Board of 
Education, though, of course, if tlie India Office could 
give tho Board any help they naturally did so. Tlio 
suggested list was sent quite informally to the India 
Office, before the meeting of the Selection Committee/ 
in time for the Department to make any additions 
they might desire to make. On several occasions the 
Board of Education had suggested that advertisements 
should be issued, on the ground that it was desirable 
to have a larger field. The India Office would bo 
asked whether it agreed to advertising n vacancy or 
not. Sometimes the Selection Committee met and 
reported that no thoroughly suitable candidate had 
appeared and suggested that some other means should 
ho taken, and then the India Office would agree to * 
advertisement, but it was nil done through tlio Board 
of Education. Before tho Board of Education system 
was stai tod lie himself did not take much part in tlio 
selection, but as a junior official he knew something 
of the candidates, and he thought the Board of 
Education had been of very great help in making 
the Indian Educational Service more widely known. 
Being so closely in touch with academic institutions 
the Board lmd been able to advertise tiny Service, 
with tlio result that most tutors and professors now 
knew of it as n possible career for their pupils. He 
should like tlie present practice to continue, as ho 
certainly felt that without tho help of the Board tho 
Service would do very badly. Under present con- 
ditions the fundamental trouble was that recruitment 
was so spasmodic. Everyone knew that there was an 
annual recruitment far the Indian Civil Service, ^ but 
that was not the* case in the Indian Educational 
Service. 

84.676. He was inclined to think that if the 
monetary conditions of service in India were improved 
bettor men would be obtained, but it was very difficult 
to say. A mail of 25 or 26 sometimes looked forward 
to future pay, but often lie looked only to the salary 
he was going to obtain during the few years after Ins 
appointment. His own opinion was that tho raising 
of the pay would enlarge tlio field of candidates, as 
the pay at present offered was not sufficiently 
attractive. 

84.677. (Mr. Abdur llahim.) The Selection Com- 
mittee tried not only to obtain men who had a satis- 
factory academic record, but men who weTe likely 
to work well under Indian conditions and who seemed 
likely to he able to keep discipline in classes. The 
Committee, as far as possible, paid careful attention 
to pcisoiial qualifications. Ho remembered a very - 
young mail coming forward sometime ago for a lio- 
fcssorsliip of philosophy, with a very brilliant degree 
as far as it went, a young man who seemed to «f* v ® 
solved to liis own satisfaction all the philosophical 
problems in tbo universe. Ho was asked by the 
Selection Committee whether ho took any interest va j 
Indian philosophy, and it turned out that lie had once 
read a shilling handbook on the subject and had 
made up his mind that there was nothing in Indian 
philosophy. Tho Committee made np their minds 
that lie was not the man for India. The man required 
was one who showed some enthusiasm for his work, 
though mere enthusiasm was not a sufficient quali- 
fication. When tho candidates came forward they 

" wore asked as to their practical experience and their 
degrees and, generally, "why they wished t-o go to 
India, and the Committee tried as far as possible to 
see what kind of man they had before them. The 
Board of Education, in its departmental capacity, 
merely registered tho applications, hut Education 
Office officials might or might? not have seen tho 
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candidates previously. The responsibility for the 
choice was left entirely to the Selection Committee 
of which Dr. Heath, the head of the Department of 
the Board of Education dealing with such matters, 
was Chairman. 

84.678. When a professor was required for a par- 
ticular subject, it was impossible to insist on original 
research work, as the men were too young, as a rule, 
to have done anything important in that way, though 
many of the candidates had published something. 
Occasionally men came up who had actually a reputa- 
tion and who were very well known. Except in 
those rare cases the _ main criterion was the candi- 
date’s practical experience in teaching. Most of the 
men who came up for professorships had experience 
in teaching; they had very often been masters in 
secondary schools in England, although sometimes 
their experience was limited to tutorial work. Occa- 
sionally they had lectured. That was the great 
difficulty which arose in connection with Indian 
candidates, that it was almost impossible for a young 
Indian candidate with an English degree to have 
acquired any practical experience in teaching, and he 
was undoubtedly handicapped in that way. He had 
known that tell against a candidate with a rather 
better degree than was possessed by a man who was 
chosen because he had had a good deal of practical 
experience of teaching. It was a difficulty which 
reacted on the chances of Indian candidates and one 
he wished to emphasise to the Commission, though he 
did not see any way out. 

84.679. If a man was required for teaching history, 
he would be asked what kind of teaching he had done 
and the periods of histoiy taught, t&c., and very often 
men came forward who had been teaching history in 
a sixth form, amongst other subjects. The Selection 
Committee would insist on some special knowledge of 
history, but they would not have before them many 
candidates who had been giving the same kind of 
lectures in an English school as they would be 
required to give in an Indian college. The main 
value of insisting on practical experience was that it 
showed whether a candidate was capable of handling 
a class of students and of imparting information iii a 
way pupils could understand. 

84,680- He could only recall the case of one un- 
successful Indian candidate with an exceptional^ 
brilliant career, but in that case the iiost was obtained 
by a candidate who had taken first-class honours. The 
Indian candidate was still on the list. There was 
another Indian candidate who had taken degrees in 
various subjects, but the impression lie made on the 
Committee was that he had somewhat dissipated his 
energy. 

84,681. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) On the Committee 
of Selection there was always an ex-member or member 
of the Service, and as a rule the cx-member was a 
man with recent experience. The candidate was in- 
variably asked whether he had any questions to put 
to the Committee, and very often he put questions 
which enabled the Indian officials to tell him a good 
deal about the subject. Every opportunity was given 
to candidates to obtain information about the Service, 
and the candidate often applied for information to 
the India Office, and was shown recent Calendars and 
recent Reports on Indian Education and given all 


educational work, such as inspectorships and headships 
of schools. A man very often appeared who had 
strong specialist qualifications, and who did not seem 
at all the kind of man who would be of value in India. 
A man with special qualifications might be lacking in 
general culture, knowledge of the world, and so on, 

84.683. Opportunities for research played a great 
part in the motives which led a man to take up a 
professorship in science, particularly in botany, but 
the same thing did not apply to men who went out 
to India as inspectors or heads of schools. From time 
to time enthusiasts in the cause of science came for- 
ward, but lie thought the chief reason that made 
candidates wish to go to India was the small market 
for scientific posts- m Great Britain. A man might 
have a very good qualification in some particular 
branch of science and might find that an Indian 
appointment was more attractive and gave him greater 
opportunities than anything he could get in England ; 
and a man who went out to teach philosophy or historj* 
was sometimes very much interested in philosophy 
and Indian history and did some original work. 

84.684. To a great extent the Committee liad 
already informally separated off lectureships and 
headmasterships from special appointments such as 
professorships of philosophy and physical science, hut 
he did not know what effect a formal separation would 
have. An all-round man might make a good inspector 
but not be qualified for a particular professorship, 
and for that professorship the Committee would look 
for a somewhat different type of man. The Com- 
mittee made a point of warning men that they were 
liable to be used in other ways than as professors. 

84.685. It was very difficult to tell whether an in- 
crease of pay would have much effect on the individual 
candidate, but it would probably have a go£d deal of 
effect on his. tutors and relations, who looked further 
forward than the young man himself. 

84.686. ( Sir Theodore Morison .) It was not a fact 
that every candidate whose name had been sent in 
to the Board of Education had his papers sent before 
the Selection Committee, and that every member of 
the Selection Committee had an opportunity of saying 
which candidates he thought ought to be called for 
an interview. Every candidate who sent in an appli- 
cation did not necessarily have his papers circulated 
to every member of the Selection Committee. For 
instance, a man might have applied with a third-class 
degree and his papers would not necessarily he sub- 
mitted. The Board of Education brought to the 
notice of the Committee all the people whom they 
thought likely to be good candidates. Generally, six 
or eight candidates were interviewed. The Board of 
Education sent the witness every paper beforehand, 
and he went very carefully through them. He 
desired to guard himself from saying that every 
member who was asked to serve on the Selection 
Committee — as for instance the Professor ot Mathe- 
matics of University College— only saw the papers 
of candidates whom he was going to interview. 
The Selection Committee had an opportunity ot 
insisting that any candidate whose name had been 
sent in should he seen, and he felt sure that individu- 
ally he himself saw the papers of all the possible 
candidates, but he could not state definitely that the 
Board sent him all the papers it received. At one 
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candidates varied very much. Some men were natur- 
ally anxious to find out everything possible, while 
others seemed to take it for granted that they had 
a- general idea of what they had to face and did not 
ask any questions. It was the latter class, he thought, 
that might be disappointed when they reached India. 

84,682. (Sir Murray Hammiclc .) There had formerly 
been some ground for complaint that applications 
from India generally left too little time for due con- 
sideration of the candidates, hut notice had been 
taken of that, and things had improved. Applications 
had occasionally been received from India during the 
long vacation, when it was impossible to lay hands 
on candidates quickly. As a general rule it was not 
easier to find suitable candidates for special appoint- 
ments, such as science professorships, than for general 


coniieuwuii 'v ± mi fv — ^ j- ““ . -i - i - it. ^ 

84 687 (Mr. Macdonald.) A man who applied to the 
Board of Education with a third-class degree, pnma 
facie would not have much chance of being appointed 
to a professorship, but with good practical experience 
he might be eligible for an inspectorship or head- 
mastership. His impression was that the papers of 
such a candidate would certainly be sent to him in 
some connection, but possibly not in connection with 
the particular professorship lor which he was a can- 
didate. It very often happened that the Board of 
Education wrote to him and said that So-and-so cl id 
not seem qualified for a professorship but might be 
borne in mind for an inspectorship, and they sent on 
the papers and he went through them It urns, how- 
ever, more a question for Dr. Heath, of the Board of 
Education, to answer. 


(The witness withdrew.) 
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James Ramsay Macdonald, Esq., m.p. 


M. S, D. Birrum, Esq., oa*.o., 
R r R. Scot r. Esq. 


1 (Joint Xcrrctarics). 


H. F. Heath, Esq.,* G.B., rolled and examined. 


84,GS*k (The Chairman.) The witness was Chairman 
of the Selection Board for the Indian Educational 
Service. This was appointed by the Secretary of 
State for India, and inaugurated in March JflUb 
The principles of its construction had not been 
altered sinco. It was now a Standing Committee, 
but there wore personal changes according to the 
particular posts which had to bo filled. Certain 
members wore perm anon t, whilst others wore co-opted 
for specific purposes. 

84,089. When a past fell vacant in India, the Indin 
Office informed the Board of Education. He was 
not sure whether the India Office* communicated direct 
with tho Scottish Education Department, hut if they 
did not the Committee approached them. The two 
Education Departments did the whole of the pre- 
liminary work of ad vert subject to the approval 
of the India Office. The advertisements were always 
submitted to the India Office, and the newspapers or 
journals in which they were made were agreed to by 
tho India Office. The Selection Committee was only 
tho agent of the Secretary of State. 

84,690. The ordinary procedure was for tire Com- 
mittee to receive the announcement from tin* India 
Office, and if there w«*r«* any doubts as to the nature 
of the qualifications required in the candidates these 
were first cleared up. Then an investigation was 
made into the claims of the 3,<XK) applicants, whoso 
immos were registered for appointments in India or 
other purls of th*- Empire. This seemed a large 
number, but it was not so difficult to deal with ns 
would nt fir«t sight appear. In the first place the 
3,000 fell into two broad classes, according as the 
Committee had nr had not U-en in touch with them 
during the last two years. In the latter category 
would fall about 51*0 names, and they wore ordinarily 
excluded at nmr, leaving t?,oU0 to be considered. But 
these were for all kinds of appointments, and were 
speedily narrowed down hv a consideration of the 
class of man wanted. For example, different sorts 
of men were needed for Jieadmnstcrships. inspector- 
ships, specialists in English, history, or science, itc, : 
so that by the tune the sorting-mif process had been 
finished the number of possibilities was not large. 
Whatever the number anyone on the list, who seemed 
at all possible, received a notice of the vacancy, and 
wns given an opportunity to become a candidate 
for tho post. 

S4.69I, At tho some time the announcement of the 
appointment was circulated to a number of persons 
who were likely to know of suitable candidates, quite 
independent of those on the list. The number of such 
persons varied from 70 to SO. They included certain 
nt Oxford, tho Appointment Boards of Oxford 
and Cambridge ami other Universities, certain pro- 
hsaots ** English literature, history, nnd other 
sribjeciv nnmprous headmasters of "schools, who 
tmgnt hare on their staff men of the right kind, 
secondary inspectors of the Board of Education, &c. 


Similar steps were taken in Scotland by the Scotch . 
Education Board. 

$-1,692. This led to a certain number of candidates 
corning forward in addition to tho*e taken from the 
original lists. If the resulting field was unsatisfnc- * 
lory the India Office was asked for permission to* 
advertise. Otherwise the Board proceeded to n selec- ’ 
tion on tho material available. In tho first place , 
the names were carefully gone over by the Secretary 
to the Committee nud any officer of tho service from 
India who happened to bo in England, and who bad 
direct interest in tho appointment ■ Tin's narrowed 
down tho list to a nnmW suitable to be inter viewed, 
find the men so f effected appeared before* the," 
Committee.’ 

84 ,693. Thor** was nn direct evidence that tho 
Indian Educational Service was unpopular, but this 
might bo inferred from various facts. For instance, 
there was very great difficulty in complying with the 
requirements of the Indian Government. For nil 
the more important posts men were asked for with . . 
first-clar-4 Honours, and it was rare indeed that such 
men could be obtained. Again, in order to tempi 
rnen of seine standing in their profession, it had been 
necessary at times to get sanction for a higher initial 
salary than that laid down in the rules. He had 
a complete list of all the appointments made since 
the year 1909 which he would put inf and had been 
surprised to find how increasingly few men were* 
coming from the Universities of Oxford and Cam-" 
bridge!. The large majority of the men now appointed, • 
and an increasing majority, were from the Scottish and 
provincial universities, but even from these the Com- 
mittee often failed to obtain a first-class man. To 
a certain extent this difficulty was being experienced 
in the United Kingdom also. Professor Burnet bad 
recently pointed this out in a pamphlet, which showed 
that out of 24 men who had taken first-class 
Honours at St. Andrews during the last -14 yean; 
only one was teaching in n secondary school m 
Scotland. It had also been asserted by nrt authority, 
nt Oxford, who wan in a position to . know .the 
facts, that of the men oF whom he had * knowledge 
who had recently taken a first, second, or third 
in Greats or in history only 31 were willing to look 
at teaching posts of any kind. None' the less, from , 
the evidence which bad* reached him ns' Director of ' 
Special Inquiries at the Board of "Education, ho was 
inclined to think that there were special difficulties 
in getting men for India, and that there was ground - 
for believing that the Educational ' Service of that 
country was not as attractive as it- used to be- 

$1,691. The present machinery was probably as # 
perfect a« it could he, and he had no alteration to 
suggest. Tho more the Committee could hear from 
individuals who were interested in young men Tho 
better; and they -did everything possible in this direc- 
tion. The Committee was nkn always glad to get 
information about the conditions in India. * Tho 
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Government of India had recently asked the pro- 
vincial Governments to supply fuller information, 
and this had been most useful. It had also been 
found most helpful to invoke the co-operation of 
members of the Indian Educational Service, who were 
on leave in England. 

84.695. Some Indians were on the Education De- 
partment’s List, but not a large number, as there 
were only a few such who made application in 
England. The List was made up irrespective of race. 
It was only necessary for a candidate to be a British 
subject. 

84.696. (j Sir Murray Hammick.) Until recently it 
had been hard to get headmasters, but since the 
salaries offered had been raised less difficulty had been 
experienced. The number of inspectorships dealt with 
by the Selection Board was relatively small, and it 
would be unsafe to draw any j>ositive conclusions from 
the pvesent experience. Since the end of 1910 the 
Board had been asked to recruit only six men in- 
spectors. It was easier on the whole to recruit for 
special professorships of a scientific and technical 
kind than for the general educational service. On 
the other hand it had to be remembered that for the 
special posts the initial salaries were usually higher. 

S4 697. (Sir Valentine Chiral.) He could not say 
whether the men appointed as the result of adver- 
tising were as satisfactory as those taken from the 
List. Some appointments for special posts naturally 
had to be advertised. For instance, on several occa- 
sions a cotton or a weaving expert had to he recruited, 
and for this it was almost necessary to advertise. 

84.698. It was very rare for candidates to ask for 
information as to the general conditions of educational 
work in India. The curiosity of candidates with 
regard to such points varied greatly. But when the 
candidates were interviewed they were told as far 
as possible what the conditions were in India. 

84.699. There were, of course, occasions when there 
did not happen to be in England any official connected 
with the particular province or institution under dis- 
cussion, who could attend the Committee, but efroits 
were made to avoid this, and he could only remember 
two or three such occasions. Even so he found that 
the amount of interest taken by candidates in the 
special information available was uncertain. 

84.700. The Selection Committee did not enquire 
into the social antecedents of candidates. 

84.701. He had heard from officers, who had re- 

turned on leave, that they were disappointed at not 
enjoying the same position in India as members ol 
the- Civil Service. One distinguished educationist, a 
Craven scholar and a double first at Oxford, had told 
him that lie objected to finding himself in an inferior 
position to men who at the University had been in 
an inferior position to himself. But he could not 
say that this represented more than a personal feeling, 
because the officer in question was not altogether 
suited to the service. _ ... ,. 

84.702. It was true that in Great Britain there 
had been a general decrease of popularity in the 
teaching profession, and the little information he 
possessed seemed to show that that was the case w 
India also. 

84.703. (Mr. Abdur Rahim.) The India Office com- 
municated to the Selection Board the requirements of 
each post, and if teaching experience was desired 
that was borne in mind. But if the Board, could not 
find a suitable man with teaching experience they 

■ would be free to suggest the name of an otherwise 
qualified candidate. For headmastqrships and train- 
ing college appointments teaching experience was 
necessary. In the case of an English candidate such 
- experience would he confined to England, but 1 j 1 . ® 
case of a colonial candidate it might he colonial 
experience, and in the case of an Indian candidate 
Indian experience. The Committee had actually 
recommended to the Secretary of State an Indian 
candidate who had had experience of teaching in n 
and who had been appointed. The case was that of a 
student who had taken his degree in India and had 
then come to England for advanced study and re- 
search. There he had become known to the Uni- 
versity authorities. His name was sent to the Com- 
mittee by the University authorities when they were 
informed of a vacancy. 


84.704. The number of Indian candidates coming 
before the Committee was limited. There had been 
applications from candidates in India with Indian 
degrees, and in such cases, acting under instruction 
from the India Office, the Committee had always 
replied that application should be made in India. 
The Committee was prevented by the terms of their 
appointment from considering candidates whom they 
had not seen, and therefore candidates in India 
could not he dealt with. 

84.705. Tli© teaching experience required was 
usually that of secondary schools. In some cases men 
were asked for who had had experience of University 
teaching. Very frequently it was found that the 
teaching experience in England had been gained in 
secondary or other schools. If the candidate came 
from the Colonics the Committee would accept teach- 
ing experience in the Colonies as satisfying the rule. 

It was difficult for him, owing to liis ignorance of 
Indian conditions, to say whether teaching experience 
in India itself would be more valuable than teaching 
experience in England, but it was quite clear that 
experience of elementary and secondary schools in 
England must be valuable for any part of India if 
only because the history of education in England 
was so much older than it was in other parts of the 
Empire. 

t84,706. No Indians had been co-opted on to the 
Selection Committee. So far as the representatives 
of India were concerned the Committee was depen- 
dent on. the India Office. It was difficult to say 
whether an Indian would he of any use in advising 
the Committee, hut he could believe that an Indian 
with the right experience might be very helpful. The 
composition of the Committee was published in the 
Report of the Imperial Education Conference, 1911. 

84.707. (Mr. Fisher.) When a post became vacant 
in an Indian college, occasionally a letter was received 
from the Principal of the college to explain the kind 
of man required. Such communications were of a 
personal character and were helpful, hut they were not 
usual. He welcomed as much knowledge ns he could 
get. In many cases the person who could give the 
best information was the Principal of the college con- 
cerned, but it sometimes happened that he was not 
available when the actual appointment was being 
made. Hitherto, in the case of college appointments, 
the Committee had relied chiefly on the presence on 
the Committee of someone attached to the college. 

84.708. It would be valuable if from time to time 
a member of the Committee could be sent out to India 
to see all the colleges and to make personal acquain- 
tance with their staffs, but as the Committee was at 
present constituted the only officer who, bv virtue of 
his post, was a permanent member of the Committee 
was the Director of Special Enquiries and Reports. 
It would very greatly facilitate his labours as 
Chairman if he had more knowledge of Indian 
conditions. At present his knowledge was second- 
hand. Only lately he had been greatly assisted by 
the fact that the Secretary to the Committee was 
an Indian Education Officer, who had come into the 
Board’s service and was able to give first-hand know- 
ledge, but at present there was no one who had such 
knowledge of India. That knowledge might be gamed 
either by the Chairman having an opportunity or 
seeing Indian conditions or by the Secretary to the 
Committee always being a man who . keen 
India. There were obvious difficulties in the latter 
case, as the Secretary was an official of the Board 
of Education of England and V ales. 

84 709. (Mr. Sly.) For each appointment the Com- 
mittee received from tlie India Office a statement of 
tlie qualifications required in the candidate. This was 
no doubt derived from information supplied by the 
principal of the College through the Provincial 
Government to the Government of India. 

84 710 From time to time the Committee had to 
recommend men for temporary appointments in the 
Indian Educational Service. It was easier to fill 
temporary appointments, as the ordinary conditions 
could be relaxed. For example, if a man was only 
being appointed temporarily, a lower degree coul 

b6 84 C 7IL e He could express no opinion as to the value 
of short term appointments to the education service 
as he had nothing definite to go upon. It was obvious 

Q 4 
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that if officers were sent out of England for five or 
ton years, and then had to como back and begin 
again, it would tend to discourage men from coming 
fortran!, though there might be exceptional cases of 
individuals who wore engaged in a particular line 
of work and who would welcome a short period of 
Ncrrire in India. Speaking, however, of the service 
a* a wholo ho thought the tendency of such a plan 
would bo to disco urago applications. 

84,712. It was difficult to draw a comparison be- 
tween the attractiveness of appointments in India 
and in the Colonics. Many candidates would not 
think of India nt all bccauso of tho climate. There 
was on increasing number of men willing to consider 
employment in a temperate climate, but not prepared 
to go to a tropical climate. If tho education depart- 
ment in India were made more attractive, there 
would no doubt be a larger number of good men 
who would be ready to enter it. 

&t,?I3. {Mr. Chaubal,) It might be that the com- 
mittee would recommend a man for a headmnstership 
whom they -would not recommend for a professorship 
or inspectorship, but there were also men whom he 
should be prepared to recommend for any one of the 
three, and others whom he would recommend for two 
out of the three. Speaking from experience in 
England, ho thought a headmaster would bo likely 
to make a very good inspector. Ho had also known 
of headmasters in England who had become professors, 

m 1.711. It might bo that circumstances were such 
that, oven if the salaries of professors were increased, 
exactly the same class of candidate would bo obtained 
as was obtained now, but it was difficult either to 
endorse or criticise such a statement. It was obvious 
that tho number of persons available at any one 
moment with n particular kind of qualification was 
limited. 

h 4,71.>. At present tho salaries were absolutely 
higher in India than in England for the same class 
«f officer, but ho was not sure that they were rela- 
tively higher. A comparison in money was not a true 
measure of the rclativo attractiveness of posts. When 
a man loft his country ho expected a higher salary 
because his expenses were higher. 

X 1,710. (iS'ir Theodore Morteun.) Tho representative 
of tho India Office would not ordinarily see the can- 
didates who were ruled out on tho ground that they 
were obviously unsuited for the work. For instance, 
the papers of a candidate of 50 would not go before 
tho representative of the India office. But in all 
cases where a representative of the Indian Educational 
Service directly concerned with the appointment was 
co-opted as a member of the committee ho would sec 
tho whole list before anyone was excluded. It was 
not always possible to get such a man. Tho full 
list was not sent to the Tiidin Office because the object 


of tho committed was to sort out candidates in tho 
light of their expert knowledge* But tho committee 
constantly interviewed candidates who had scarcely 
n sporting chance of being appointed* 

84.717. When the register and the advertisements 
failed, no Application was made to rchelastic agencies. 
There were obvious difficulties in n Government de- 
partment doing so. In the first place, tho agencies 
charged ft fee, nml there was no control over tho 
way in which they dealt with tho appointment or 
over tho things which they said to the candidates. 
If, however, n man ^*ns found from a scholastic agency* 
the Selection Committee would see him, Tim amounJ 
of information given to ft candidate varied directly 
with his initiative in Asking questions. 

84.718. It was true that an Indian, whoso name 
was on tho roster, might not have the opportunity 
of being interviewed on account of no vacancy 
occurring during the time ho was in England, At 
the siuno time, although acting tiffrri rirr.t, he or the 
Secretary had on several occasions interviewed r>uch 
Indian candidates although there was no post suitable 
for thorn vacant. Tf power were given to the com- 
mittee it would be possible to interview' candidates 
when there was a chance of seeing them, although 
there might, bo no posts vacant for which tho candi- 
dates wore qualified. That, however, would not solve 
tho difficulty, because a post, for which a candidate 
was qualified might not occur for another two years, 
and when tho vacancy occurred tho commit too might 
be differently constituted, and this would throw upon 
the Chairman the responsibility of guiding tho com- 
mittee in connection with a candidate who might have 
been seen n long time before. Tho present system might 
work hardly on an Indian candidate, hut he understood 
that a candidate who was temporarily in England was 
expected to make application in India on his return 
and that appointments might bo rnndo without 
roforence to tho * committee at. all. Unless there 
happened to bo a vacancy while he was in England 
it was not possible to bring him into competition 
with tho English candidate on equal term's. The 
committee were only "empowered to interview candi- 
dates in connection with vacancies referred to them 
by tho Secretary of State and had no roving com- 
mission to find candidates for the service* 

84.719. (Sir Valentine Chirol.) Ho was, not aware 
of any case where the Secretary 'of State - had not 
accepted tho recommendations of the Committee, 
Thero was, of course, a medical examination; "and .. 
thus a considerable number of selected men. faiWd^te; 
pass. He was afraid that was partly ■ due. to' tho fact 
that they were young men of small means ;■ who had 
had to work very hard at the university and' bad lost 
their health in consequence. Eight ' well-qualified 
men had been lost within the last 16 months. 


(The witness withdrew,) 
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( Referred to in paragraph 82,622 — Mr. Sharp's Evidence.') 

Statement to shorn the experience enjoyed by some of the Professors recruited in t)te Indian Educational 

Service , 1012-1913. 


Name. 

Post to which 
appointed in India. 

Degree. 

A. P. Cox 

Professor of History 

Historical Tripos, Cambridge ... 

H. H. O. Garrett 

Ditto 

Classical honours, Cambridge 
B.A., 2nd class and M.A. 

J, E, Parkinson 

Vice - Principal, Central 
Training College, Lahore. 

Natural Science Tripos and 
M.A. Cambridge. Board of 
Education certificate, 1st class 
diploma in history, theoiy and 
practice of education, Cam- 
bridge. 

R. H. Moody ... 

T. Z. D. Babington 

G. H. Langley ... 

G. R. Hunter ... 

G. H. Luce 

Professor of Mathematics... 

Additional Professor of 
English. 

Professor of Philosophy and 
• English. 

Professor of History 

Professor of English 

B.A. (5 th Wrangler Mathe- 
matical Tripos, Part I., old 
regulations) and M.A. Cam- 
bridge. 

2nd class honours, final school 
of English, Oxford. 

2nd class honours in B.A. in 
philosophy, and distinction in 
philosophy M.A., University 
College, Reading. 

1st class honours in history, 
B.A., Oxford. 

1st class in classics Tripos, 
Cambridge. 

P. P. Tosteeven 

W. S. Rowlands 

Professor of History 

Professor of Philosophy . . . 

2nd class honours, Modern 
History School, Oxford. 

1st class, classical Mods., 2nd 
class Greats, Oxford. 

Morris Owen 

Professor of Physics 

B.Sc. of the Welsh University, 
with 2nd class honours.^ Then 
won research scholarship ; en- 
gaged on research 1907-1909. 
Fellow of the Welsh Univer- 
sity. Certificates of the Board 
of Education. 


Previous Experience. 


Teacher in Nelson College anti Christ’s 
College, New Zealand, and at St. Paul’s 
Preparatory School, West Kensington, 
1904-1906, and 1908-1909. 

Also tutorships with sons of H. Buchanan, 
Esq., the Princess Murat and the 
Duchesse d’Elcliingen. 

Teacher at “ the Lodge,” Barbadoes, for 
4 months, and at Queen’s College, 
Hongkong (latlerly on £360-480), 1904 
to end of 1912 : also junior lecturer at 
Hongkong Technical Institute. 

Pupil teacher, Burnley Board School, 
1900-1903. Form master, Bovs’ Modern 
School, Heeds, 190G-07, on £120. 

Mathematical tutor, Benior assistant 
master of method and senior resident 
tutor in City of Heeds Training 
College^ 1907 to 1912, on £175. 

Hecturer m pure and applied mathematics, 
Municipal Technical School, Romford, 
1909, apparently to end 1912 on £200—250. 

Assistant under Sir James Murray on staff 
of Oxford English Dictionary. 

Form Master, Kendrick Boys’ School, 
Reading, 1908, apparently up to ap- 
pointment in India, on £150-180. 

Master at Cheltenham College for a very 
short time. 

No educational employment. Continued 
to work at Cambridge for the Modern 
Languages Tripos, English section. 

No experience. 

Master at Llandovery College for a very 
short time, extremely well spoken of by 
the Warden. 

In addition to research 1907-1909, pupil 
teacher in Slate Quarries School, 
Festiniog, 1901-1908. Lecturer in 
Physics and ^mathematics, Technical 
College, Portsmouth, for four months. 
Research student in laboratory of Pro- 
fessor Du Bois, Berlin, 1909 onwarde. 
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appendix n. ; t : . ' . . 

{Referred it> in paragraph S2,63l — Air. Sharp's Eruhrucr.) , 

Statement to show the special arrangements in force on the 3Ut Starch i912, for dealing with thc edueatif/n 

of Mvhammadans. 

Madras —There are special Muhammadan insp<?ct- plied with monthly returns from all Urdu schools, and 

*nc officers known as Sub-Assiatant Inspectors of the transfers and promotions of teachers in t>M*e 

Muhammadan schools. . *&oo\& arc mode ,n consultation with i him. Ba h a 

The Madras Government maintain G8 schools speci- member of the \ or n ocular Text-hook Committee; and 

allv intended for Muhammadans. Similar schools his opinion is obtained ns to the Ifoofcs to be used in 

are also maintained by Municipalities and Local the Urdu schools and the curricula of such schools. 
Hoards Besides this officer, there* are two Muhammadan 

There nre four Sub-Assistant Inspectors for Mu ham- Deputy Inspectors and 24 Muhammadan Assistant 

madnn schools, not including throe who are in charge Deputy Inspectors. There are 4GG Urdu schools and 
«f tho Mappila schools in the west coast districts. classes maintained hv Local Boards and Municipalities 

Their work lies almost entirely in the supervision of in the Presidency proper, beside* three Madras?** in 

Muhammadan elementary education; they inspect all Sind, two of which are maintained from Local and 

Muhammadan elementary schools and control all the Provincial funds, tho third being an aided institn- 

Governroont Muhammadan elementary schools in their tion. All these institutions nre inspected by Mnham- 

respective ranges and conduct ntt correspondence re* ww.dw& of&cers. 

Intfng to thorn- They select schools for aid, And 2?en<mL-~.Thcre is a sjieeinL Muhammadan Inspect- 
prepnro bills for paymont of grants to those admitted ing Officer in each of the following areas :— * 

fro aid. They also occasionally assist the circlo In- Area. Bank of Officer. * 

spec tor in tho inspection of Muhammadan secondary Burdwan Division ... Dejiuty Inspector, 

schools. . . - , j__ Presidency Division ... w Assist ant Inspector. 

Tho average number of Muhammadan schools under Bhngftlpi? J ]>i vis i on -.-Deputy Impitor. . 

tho charge of each Sub-Aasistant Inspector is 303. Patna and Tirhut Divisions... Assistant Inspector. ' . 

ftomhay .— There is one special Muhammadan Deputy .. : 

Educational Inspector, No schools arc maintained by 2”®?®’ 5™' " n ;vi^n !ii1wTn«wr!nr 

Government exclusively for the use of Muhammadans, Chota Nagpur Divr on *.y. » * p ct i. 

though there is a normal class, to which only Muham- In addition to tho special. inspecting staff mentioned . 
madnn candidates for toachcrships in Urdu schools are above there arc seven inspecting Moulvios, who, with 

admitted. The duty of the special Muhammadan tho other Muhammadan members of the Subordinate . 

Deputy Educational Inspector is to inspect the Urdu Inspecting agency, assist the Special Officers in the . 

teaching schools of the Southern Division and to advise inspection of maktahs. These special officers inspect 

regarding them. He has no administrative duties. not only Government Muhammadan schools, but all 

Ho is expected to bring to tho notico of the Educa- classes of institutions for Muhammadans, They also 

tinnal Inspector of the Division any measures which, inspect Urdu and Porsinn classes of high .schools and 

from the experience gained in the course of his in- first grade training schools where Urdu is taught, 

spcctions, he considers desirable for popularising and They are exclusively employed on this inspecting work 

improving the teaching in Urdu schools. Ho is sup- in connection with Muhammadan education. 


APPENDIX III. 

( Referred to in paragraph 83,072 — Aft. Godlefs Pridence . ) 

Statement trowing the size of classes taught by each member of the Staff in the Principal Colleges of the, Punjab during 
the latter half of 1913 {omitting the less popular elective subject#) and College < with no class exceeding 40). 

Mathematics. 

English. * 1 ; | nw «* Vitttou 


58 IS SI SB S 3 s; 


i? 5 ih ihs. * If* 5 s ? 

ftp ftp ftf* Z.p Xp ftp k ” l 


g £ £ jH 5 2 £ £ 


Government College, Lahore 

162 * 

127 

2 

101 

Forman Christian College ... 

1 C 7 

142 

2 

145 + 

Dayaunnd Anglo- Vcdic 

College, 

319 

4 

3 G 9 i 

4 

126 

Dayal Singh College... 

196 

178 

63 


Ishtmla, Lahore 


St Stephen** College t Delhi 58 39 64 

Prfnee of Wain College, 67 29 32 21 

Jammu. j 

Gordon 3H*stati College, 56 61 ! 17 12 

Rawalpindi. 

KKatra College, Amritsar 50 69 i 26 



*?y " W^ximately equal sections. Similarly roes us 5G9 ntu/Jents divided Into 4 npproii 


•O lhat in ytacttcalwork the tfmver«ity insists on a Protest or Dr™ on air at or for every , 

59 * 9 * t - cme ' W J*"V 1/ 46 men are working at the same time there must be three teachers present. - 

P* cU 9 *e» t (ei»peci*lly in 1912) has led to the diwruaSnn of the desirability at 

r '*?*}?"* heritable; No definite limit has yet been fixed, 

St *»««»* ot aefi in C standard for dlffertnt kind* of lecture., composition periods, Ac., and for different lj|W* ' 
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Appendix; XV. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Letter from the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of the Punjab, No. 1723 ' (Home — General), dated 
Lahore , 27th October 1913. 


With reference to your letter* dated the 1st of 
August 1913, I am directed to forward herewith 20 


io?o° S ^ e ^ fcr No. 918 S.,f dated the 9th of October 
1913, from the Director of Public Instruction, 
Pun] ah, and of its enclosures, furnishing the informa- 
tion required by the Royal Commission with regard 
to the Educational Services in the Punjab. 


APPENDIX V. 


Memorandum embodying the views of the Government 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh on 
the Educational Services. 

The following are the proposals of the Lieutenant- 
Governor (Sir James Meston) regarding the Educa- 
tional.services, Indian and Provincial. 

CONSTITUTION OF SERVICES. 

At present the Indian Educational service in these 
provinces consists of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, the Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 
four inspectors, one chief inspectress, three principals 
of colleges, sixteen professors, and four head masters. 
Tho Provincial Educational service consists of six in- 
spectors, nine assistant inspectors, four special inspec- 
tors, seventeen professors, six head masters and three 
special posts (principal of the lower grade training 
college, superintendent of the reiormatory school, and 
lady principal, girls’ normal school). 

The theory regarding these services, as stated by 
the Secretary of State in his despatch of the 11th 
January 3905, was that the Provincial service was 
intended to represent side by side with the Indian 
Educational service, the highest class of employment 
open to natives of India ; that both of these branches, 
that recruited in England andf that recruited in 
India, together formed the superior service of the 
Education department; and that the difference be- 
tween them was not in status or in duties, but in the 
conditions of employment as regards pay, leave and 
service for pension. It is admitted that this theory 
no longer meets existing conditions. The Indian 
Educational service is theoretically open to Indians, 
but in fact only three have ever been appointed, and 
tho Provincial service is not only inadequately paid, 
but a number of its members are performing the same 
duties as members of the Indian Educational service 
on very much lower salaries. In His Honour’s opinion 
the line of division as at present drawn between the 
two services is illogical and indefensible, and he is 
_ unable to approve any proposals (such as that for the 
establishment of a higher scale of pay, corresponding 
to the system of listed posts which obtains in the 
executive and judicial services, and open to a limited 
number of officers in the Provincial Service) which 
perpetuate in principle the present system. Sir 
James Meston considers that the only logical ground 
of distinction between the two services^ is one of 
differences in tho nature of the posts included in 
the two services, and in the qualifications required 
of the holders of these posts. His prox>osal is there- 
fore that the Indian Educational service in these pro- 
vinces should comprise the following posts: — 

(1) Director of Public Instruction and Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction. 

(2) All inspectorships, including the post of chief 
inspectress. 

(3) All professorships proper (as distinguished from 
posts of assistant professor or lecturer). 

(4) The principals of the two government colleges 
and the higher grade training college. 

(5) As at present, a limited number of head master- 
ships. 

To the Provincial Service, on the other hand. His 
Honour would assign — 

. (1) Assistant inspectors and special inspectors of 

drawing, manual science, oriental languages. 

(2) Assistant professors. 

(3) , Head masters of collegiate schools other than 
those assigned to the Indian Educational services. 

. (4)' Assistant inspectresses. 

* Not reprinted. 


Proportion of Europeans and Indians. — A European 
element is, in Sir James Meston" s view, indispensable 
for both the inspecting and professorial staff. 

In the inspecting staff such an element is necessary 
both as laid down by the Government of India in 
1891, to enable the Government to test with unfailing 
accuracy from time to time liow teaching is being 
conducted, and to afford a corrective to the reports 
of the native agency ; and for tho maintenance of 
predominently Western standards in tlio educational 
evolution of the country. 

A leaven of English professors is clearly equally 
necessary in tho case of the professors at the govern- 
ment model colleges. Certain professorships — those 
of English literature, modern philosophy, and modern 
history — should on technical grounds be held by 
Englishmen, and it will of course be long before 
technically competent Indians will in any circum- 
stances be available for many of the posts to ho filled. 
Apart from this, however, His Honour is of opinion 
that a certain proportion of the staff should on tho 
general grounds above indicated be Englislmient, and 
that, for the present at least, this proportion should 
include the principals of the colleges. 

His Honour is opposed to any attempt to determine 
the proportions of the Indian and English elements 
in accordance with any more or less arbitrary 
numerical ratio. The proportions should be deter- 
mined in accordance with, and on a consideration of, 
tho conditions obtaining in each province. In these 
provinces the European element is at present unduly 
weak in the inspecting line, but fills almost all the 
posts of professor (ns distinguished from assistant 
professorships or lecturerships). Large additions, 
however, to the Indian Educational semriee are in con- 
templation, and till' the ultimate strength of the 
service has been settled, it is quite impossible to 
specify the number of posts which should be held 
respectively by Europeans and Indians. It is not 
proposed, however, that any posts should be formally 
reserved for Europeans.* 

INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

Recruitment and pay (a) Europeans, (1) Inspectors. 
— In Sir James Meston’s opinion the quality of the 
inspecting staff is deteriorating. The remedy for 
this state of affairs is not, however, to be found, in 
His Honour’s opinion, in any fundamental alteration 
of the present system of recruitment. It has been 
suggested (and the suggestion appears to His XTonour 
to be deserving of consideration) that the India Office 
wonld perhaps make a better selection than the Board 
of Education. It also appears desirable that linguistic 
ability and teaching experience should be insisted 
upon. In the main, however, for improvement in the 
actual quality of the men recruited, it is necessary. 
His Honour considers, to look to improved terms of 
remuneration. The present scale, Rs. 500—1,000, is 
clearly inadequate; and Sir James Meston is not m 
favour of any special scale of pay, promotion to 
which should he limited to specially selected officers. 
All members of the service should be on one scale of 
pay and that scale should, in His Honour’s opinion, 
be Rs. 500 to Rs. 1,500. The post of Director of 
Public Instruction, which would ordinarily ho held by 
an officer taken from tho inspecting line, would of 
course have a special rate of pay, and, in view of 
'the importance of the post and the general expansion 
of work which is in prospect, His Honour considers 
that this should be Rs. 2,500 per mensem. The 

+ The enclosure forwarded with this letter has been printed as 
Mr. Godley’s written statement, vide paragraphs F3049— 54. 
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Assistant Director of Public Instruction should receive 
an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 

(2) Professors . — In Sir James Mcston’s opinion the 
qualifications of the men now recruited as professors, 
with certain exceptions, leave something to bo desired. 
These should undoubtedly bo higher than at present 
is the rule. No college can hope to a success the 
staff of which cannot feel a pride in their attainments 
and achievements. But technical competence is not 
the only desideratum. For an Indian college, men 
are required who will develop an interest m their 
students, and will be prepared to identify themselves 
with the life of the institution to which they are 
attached. This latter qualification cannot, it is true, 
be bought with a price. It appears to His Honour, 
however, that if only men are recruited who have 
already, e.p., by research work, shown scholarly or 
scientific aptitudes and inclination, there is n reason- 
able probability that a fair proportion of the staff, 
more particularly on the arts sido, will develop an 
interest in India on its intellectual side, and such 
an interest he regards as the best promotive of an 
interest in and sympathy with their students. 

To secure such men high salaries are necessary. 
His Honour would suggest a scale of Rs. 750 rising 
to Rs. 1,500. The difference between this scale and 
that proposed for inspectors is justified hv the morn 
advanced age at which professors will be recruited and 
their high initial attainments. The newly recruited 
inspector is of little use for a year or two. The 
professor is in a position to on tor on his duties almost 
immediately. 

Probation. — His Honour does not propose any 
alteration in the time of probation at present pre- 
scribed for members of the Indian Educational service, 
whether inspectors, head masters or professors. He 
considei'S, however, that the officer recruited for the 
inspecting lino should, during his first year, bo 
attached to an inspector, whoso duty it would he to 
make him acquainted with the organization of Indian 
education and guide him in his lingustic studies, and 
that professors should during their first year he 
given leisure to study the vernacular. 

To the two principalsliips (those of the Muir and 
Queen J s college) which would constitute the prizes in 
the professorial line, His Honour proposes that allow- 
ances of Rs. 200 and Rs. 100 per mensem respectively 
should be attached. 

(b) Indians . — In Sir James Moston’s view some 
European training and qualifications are necessary 
in the case of all members of tlio Indian Educational 
service The Indian Educational service should he a 
corps d* elite , whose function it is to ensure the 
development on Western lines, and in accordance with 
Western standards, modified to suit Indian conditions 
of education in India, and its members should there- 
fore have a European training It is clear, however, 
that very few Indians will proceed to Europe and talco 
an English degree on the mere chance of being sub- 
sequently selected for a post in the Indian Educational 
service. If Indians are to bo appointed in larger 
numbers than is at present possible, arrangements 
must be made to assist them in securing tlie_necessary 
qualifications. Sir James Meston’s proposals in this 
respect are as follows: — 

Indian members of the Indian Educational service 
should be nominated by the Local Government. In 
the case of a. professorship the nominee should be a 
man who had taken an M.A. degree, and subsequently 
completed a post-graduate course in the particular 
subject for which it was desired to recruit a pro- 
fessor. After nomination he should he required to 
proceed to England, and obtain a research degree at 
one of a number of specified universities in such 
subject. On obtaining this degree, and subject of 
course to the production of evidence of good conduct 
in England, he would be appointed professor on pro- 
bation. An annual stipend should be paid him dur- 
ing the period (probably of two to three years) of his 
study in England. It is estimated that men ap- 
pointed in this manner would be about twenty-eight 
years of age at date of first appointment. For men 
recruited for tlie inspecting line or for head master- 
ships the academical qualifications' need not he so 
high. Such men might he selected after passing the 
B.A. degree and required to proceed to England and 
take a pass degree at one of n number of specified 
universities; together with the diploma of teaching. 
This would incure a fair liberal education combined 
with knowlp^rr© of the theorv and wactice of teaching:. 


Pension — His Honour is entirely opposed to any 
proposal to increase the pension of the Indian Educa- 
tional service. He considers that the improved pav 
proposed will afford an opportunity for saving, which 
in the cloistered life of the department should not 
be as difficult as it is in some other branches of the 
government service. 

Period of service . — His Honour would on no account 
lower the period of service necessary to qualify for 
pension except in the case of inspectresses. Expe- 
rience as well as energy is required in the Educational 
service. For inspectresses, who are less fitted than 
the male members of the service to withstand the 
strain of an Indian life, the period qualifying for 
pension might bo reduced to twenty years. 

Leave . — The leave rules in the Civil Service Regu- 
lations are now under revision, and it appears to His 
Honbur that, in view of the general modifications 
proposed, no special changes are required in the case 
of tho Indian Educational Service. 

Chief Inspcctress.-The post of Chief Inspectress is 
included in the Indian Educational service. The 
present salary is Rs. 400-20-500. Sir James Heston 
is in agreement with tho proposal of the Government 
of India that the pay should he Rs. 400-20-500 with 
tho option of retirement and a free passage at the 
end of five yenrs, and Rs. 500-700, should the holder 
of the post elect to continue her service. 

The suggestions therefore which Sir James Meston 
desires to put forward are — 

(1) That the Indian Educational service and the 
Provincial Educational service should be distinguished 
according to the character of the posts included in 
each and the consequent differences in the qualifi- 
cations respectively required. 

(ii) That the Indian Educational service should 
contain the. following posts: — Director of Public In- 
struction, Assistant Director of Public Instruction, all 
inspectors, including chief inspectress, all professors 
properly so-called, and a small number of head 
masterships. 

(iii) That a certain number of posts, at present not 
capable of exact determination, should be reserved to 
constitute tho indispensable European minimtim. 

(iv) That the remaining posts should be filled by 
Indians. 

(v) That English candidates for the post of head 
mnster and inspector should be recruited, probabty 
preferably by a selection board nominated by the 
India Office, on salaries of Rs. 500 rising to Rs. 1,500 
per mensem. 

(vi) That English professors should be similarly 
recruited on salaries of Rs. 750 to Rs. 1,600. 

(vii) That tho Indian candidates should he nomin- 
ated by the Local Government; tho nominees — 

' (1) in the case of candidates for tho post of in- 
spector, to have passed the B.A. or B.Sc. of tho Alla- 
habad University and to be required to obtain a pass 
degree at a selected English university, and the 
diploma of teaching. 

(2) In the case of candidates for the post of pro- 
fessorship to have passed the M.A. of the Allahabad 
University, to have completed a post-graduate course 
in the particular subject in question and to be re- 
quired to proceed to England and obtain a research 
degree in that subject. 

(viii) Stipends to ho allowed to nominees during 
their course in England. 

(ix) Salaries of Indian members to bo the same ns 
those of the English members of the service. 

(x) No particular post to bo formally reserved for 
English members of tlie service. 

(xi) All allowances to bo abolished except the follow- 
ing: — 

(1) 'Allowance of Rs. 200 to the principal of the 
Muir College. 

(2) Allowance of Rs. 100 to the principal of the 
Queen’s College. 

(3) Allowance of Rs. 100 to the Assistant Director 
of Public Instruction. 

(xii) Director of Public Instruction’s salarj' to be 
raised to Rs. 2,500, 

PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

The Provincial service, as indicated above, should 
include the posts of— (1) assistant inspector, (2) 
assistant professor, (3) collegiate school head masters, 

(4) special inspector, and (5) assistant inspectresses.' 

Assistant inspectors. — There are at present 9 assis- 
tant inspectors in these provinces; and these posts 
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Meston is however strongly of opinion that the posts 
should be absorbed as soon as practicable. The 
appointments were originally created with the idea 
of relieving the inspector of the work of detailed 
inspection of primary schools. In the interval since 
their creation matters have altered. Each district 
has a deputy inspector assisted by a staff of sub- 
deputy inspectors. It is proposed to considerably 
improve the pay and prospects of this staff, and it 
is considered that when the improvement has been 
effected, the district inspecting staff will be fully 
competent to carry out the work of detailed inspec- 
tion of primary schools. On the other hand, a 
strengthened inspectorate which is also contemplated 
will he able to exercise that general supervision which 
is necessary to ensure uniformity and continuity of 
policy in the administration of education by the dis- 
trict boards who manage tlio schools. The assistant 
inspector, who has in any case proved a very in- 
efficient instrument, will then have no raison d’etre 
and should he eliminated. Assistant inspectors con- 
stitute, together with tlie special inspectors, at pre- 
sent a separate graded service on a pay of Rs. 200 
300, 400. Sir James Meston is not in favour of the 
proposal at one time advanced by the Local Govern- 
ment that all members of the provincial service should 
be formed into one graded service. He is of opinion 
that, in view of the differences in the posts included 
in the provincial service, there should be separate 
progressive scales of pay for each branch. For assis- 


tan inspectors, so long as they are retained, the scale 
of pay His Honour would propose is Rs. 250 — 500. 

Assistant professors . — For assistant professors (or 
lecturers), who will necessarily be men of relatively 
advanced age and directly recruited. His Honour 
would suggest a pay of Rs. 300 rising to Rs. 500. 

Head masters . — The head masterships at present 
included in the provincial service are six in number. 
The pay is Rs. 400 per mensem. Sir James Meston 
.considers that all head masterships carrying pay of 
over Rs. 200 should be included in the provincial 
service; and that tlie pay of these posts should be 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 500 per mensem. 

jSpeciaZ inspectors . — There are four special in- 
spectors in the provincial service for (1) drawing and 
manual training, (2) science and manual training. 
(3) Sanskrit and (4) Arabic and Persian. For these 
posts the pay proposed is, as in the ease of assistant 
inspectors, Its. 250 — 500. 

Assistant inspectresses. — The assistant inspectresses 
are at present in the subordinate service. Their pay 
ranges from Rs. 160 to Rs. 250. It is impossible on 
these salaries to secure satisfactory candidates. In 
Hir Honour’s opinion the posts should be included in 
the provincial service, and the pay raised to Rs. 150 
rising to Rs. 300. 

In the matter of pension and leave His Honour has 
no alterations to suggest in tlie rules applicable to 
the provincial services generally. 
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Memorandum prepared by the Government of Bengal on the Education Department, with Minute of 
Dissent by the Honourable Xawab Sycd Shams id Huda . 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

1. Present regulations as to recruitment, train- 
ing, and probation, and whether these regulations 
are satisfactory. — Bccruitmcnt. — The power of 
appointing officers to the Indian Educational Service 
rests with the Secretary of State. Candidates are 
ordinarily selected in England, the normal precedure 
being as follows : 19 

The Local Government informs the Government of 
India each year in March of tlie probable number and 
class of vacancies in tlie Indian Educational Service 
for both permanent and temporary vacancies. Re- 
cruitment is usually made by the Secretary of State in 
consultation with the Board of Education and the 
Scotch Education Department. Candidates must as a 
rule he not less than 23 years nor more than 30 years 
of age, hut exceptions are sometimes made as regards 
the maximum limit only. Candidates must be British 
subjects and must furnish evidence of having received 
a liberal education. The normal procedure is that 
when a vacancy occurs a reference is made in tlie first 
instance to the Board of Education who communicate 
the fact to the Scotch Education Department. Both 
departments then take steps to make the appointment 
known not only to persons likely to know of suitable 
candidates, but also to such applicants already on their 
list as appear to possess the necessary qualifications. 
The applications are then in the first instance 
scrutinized by the Board of Education or, in tlie case 
of Scotch candidates, by tlie Scotch Education Depart- 
ment. The most suitable candidates are then inter- 
viewed by the Selection Committee which consists of 
the permanent representatives of the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Scotch Education Department and the India 
Office and of occasional members selected on account 
of local knowledge or special experience of the par- 
ticular branch of education or subject with which the 
appointment is concerned. After the selecled candi- 
dates have been interviewed by this Committee, a 
recommendation is submitted by tlie Committee to the 
Secretary of State. 

In selecting candidates for appointment weight is 
given to the possession of — 

(a) a University Degree in Honours or an equiva- 
lent distinction ; 

(b) experience as a teacher ; 

(c) qualifications in special subjects depending on 
the nature of the vacancy to be filled. 

In selecting candidates for inspecting posts con- 
sideration is given to — 

(a) linguistic talents; 

(b) capacity for organization ; and 

(«) knowledge of practical and theoretical educa- 
tional methods. 


A candidate selected for appointment is examined 
by the Medical Board of the India Office. If the 
result of the examination is satisfactory the candidate 
is required to sign an agreement to serve the Govern- 
ment of India for two years. This period is regarded 
as a period of piobation. Originally tlie period mis 
five years, but it was reduced to two years in 1904. 
During the probationary period the officer is required 
to pass such examination or examinations as for the 
time being may be prescribed in tlie recognized ver- 
naculars of the province in which lie is stationed. 
Failure to pass such examination renders the officer 
liable to have his services dispensed with. If, how- 
ever, during his probation he is tr ansi erred to another 
piovince where a different vernacular is spoken, the 
two years’ time allowed for passing the examination 
is reckoned from tlie date of the transfer. If the 
officer gives satisftiction during the probationary 
period liis services are generally retained permanently, 
but they may be dispensed with at any time for un- 
fitness or misconduct. A first-class passage to India 
is provided. If the officer resigns the appointment 
either during the two years’ piobation or, in tlie 
event of the service continuing beyond that time, 
during the three years immediately following, for any 
cause other than physical or mental infirmity, he is 
liable to be called upon to refund the cost of his 
passage to India. If, however, lie is compelled by 
illness to quit the service during the first two years, 
lie is provided with a first-class return passage to 
England, and if, on tlie termination of the proba- 
tionary period, lie decides not to remain in India or 
if Government decides not to retain liis services, a 
return passage is provided. In the last event three 
months’ notice must be given on either side. 

In exceptional cases appointments to the Indian 
Educational Service are made from among officers 
already working in India. The most frequent in- 
stances in this Province have been those of officers 
transferred from the Public Works Department; but 
a few appointments have also been made from among 
officers serving- in private educational institutions. In 
all such cases the final appointment requires the sanc- 
tion of tlie Secretary of State, but officiating appoint- 
ments are within the power of the Local Government. 

Under article 139 of tlie Civil Service Regulations 
an officer of the Provincial or Subordinate Service 
may be appointed to officiate in a post specifically 
reserved for, or usually filled by, officers of the Indian 
Educational Service. Recently, however, the Local 
Government lias been given the power of filling tem- 
porary appointments in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice in any way which may be considered desirable 
up to a period in each case of six months, provided 
that the pay of the officers so appointed is fixed in 
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entitled to a rent-free house for acting as Government 
Meteorologist. 

(e) All married officers of the Indian Educational 
Service in Calcutta are eligible for the Presidency 
house-allowance. 

(/) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
draws a local allowance of Rs. 200 per mensem. 

(<7) The special officer appointed to look after the 
interests of Muhammadan education draws a local 
allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 

(/i) The Principal of the David Hare Training Col- 
lege draws a convej^ance allowance of Rs. 20 per 
mensem so long as he holds the post of Controlling 
officer of the Calcutta Training School. 

(i) The officer appointed to assist the Director of 
Public Instruction in the capacity of an Additional 
Assistant to Director of Public Instruction draws a 
deputation allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 


PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

V. The rates of pay in the Provincial Educational 
Service in 1900 and the existing rates are as follows : — 



Class. 


| 1900. 

Existing Rates, 




Rs. 

Rs. 

I . 



700 

700 

ir . 



... 1 600 

600 

hi . 



... ' 500 

500 

IV . 



... , 400 

400 

v . 



... ; 300 

350 

VI . 



... 1 250 

300 

VII . 



... , 200 i 

250 

VIII . 



150 | 

| 200 


Provincial Educational Service officers acting in 
the Indian Educational Service draw allowances at 
the rate of Rs. 100 per mensem under article 139, 
Civil Service Regulations. 

Pending the sanction of the scheme for the improve- 
ment of the Provincial Educational Service, five 
officers of that service have recently been given special 
allowances at the rate of Rs. 150 per mensem. 

The following officers also draw allowances at the 
following rates; — 

(a) Principal, Rajsliahi College — house-allowance , 
Rs. 60 per mensem. 

(b) Additional Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division — conveyance allowance, Rs. 30 per mensem. 

(c) Demonstrator in Physics, Presidency College — 
allowance of Rs. 215 per mensem for his duties as 
Superintendent of the Eden Hindu Hostel. 

(cZ) Superintendent, Dacca Madrassa — house-allow- 
ance, Rs. 35 per mensem. 

(e) Assistant Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division — conveyance allowance, Rs. 10 per mensem. 

(/) Instructor of Surveying, Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur — house-rent allowance, Rs. 75 per 
mensem. 

(g) Inspector of the residences of students in the 
town of Dacca — conveyance allowance, Rs. 30 per 
mensem. 

Officers of the Provincial Educational Service 
leceive allowances for the superintendence of hostels. 
These allowances range from Rs. 30 to Rs. 125 per 
mensem, according to the number of boarders. 

The Civil List for April, 1900, shows that tbe 
following allowances were then drawn: — 

(a) Inspector of European Schools (Indian Educa- 
tional Service)-— conveyance allowance, Rs. 30 per 
mensem. 

> (b) Assistant Inspector of Presidency Division (Pro- 
vincial Educational Service) — conveyance allowance, 
Rs. 30 per mensem. 

_ (c) Assistant Inspector of Muhammadan Educa- 
tion — con/eyance allowance, Rs. 10 per mensem. 

_ (rf) The following officers in the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service drew personal allowances; — 

Per mensem. 

Rs. 


(i) Professor, Sanskrit College * ... 50 

(if) „ „ ... 30 

(iji) Head Maulvi, Calcutta Madrassa ... 30 
(iv) Assistant Inspector, Chittagong 

Division ... ... ... ... 10 


With regard to the provision of rent and free 
quarters for Educational officers, the Government of 
India in 1906 decided to adopt the following scheme: 

hen a substantial proportion of students of a 
Government college are resident in hostels adjoining 


or near to the college building, free quarters may be 
provided for not more than tbe Principal and one 
Professor on condition that they supervise tlie 
students. Special sanction is required if it is desired 
to extend the privilege to more than two officers. 
Allowances will not ordinarily be given in lieu of 
free quarters. 

The following officers at present enjoy the privilege 
of rent-free quarters: — 


(1) Principal, Hooghly College 

(2) Principal, Calcutta Madrassa ... 

(3) Principal, Krislmagnr College ... 

(I) Principal, Civil Engineering 

College 

(o) Professor, Civil Engineering 

College 

(6) Professor, Civil Engineering 

College ... 

(7) Two Foremen of the Civil 

Engineering College ... 

(8) Head Master, Government 

Boarding School, Ivurseong ... 

(9) Lady Principal, Belhune College 

(10) Head Master, Training Schools 

(11) Superintendents of Madrassas .. 

(12) Head Mistress, Dow Hill Girls’ 

School, Ivurseong 


P.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

P.E.S. 


P.E.S. 


P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 


Outside the 


(13) Lady Superintendent, Eden 

High School, Dacca 

(14) Principal, School of Art 

(15) Principal, Dacca College 

(16) Three Professors of tlie Dacca 

College 

(17) Principal, Training College, 

Dacca 


grades. 

Ditto. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 


(18) Head Master, Dacca School of 

Engineering ... ... ... P.E.S. 

(19) Head Master, Nawab Bahadtir’s 

Institution, Murshidabad ... P.E.S. 


Note. — (i) There are certain officers who are outside 
the lists of the Indian Educational Service and Pro- 
vincial Educational Service; — 

(1) The Superintendent of Industries and Inspector 
of Technical .and Industrial Institutions on Rs. 1,000 
— 100 — 1,400 rising to Rs. 1,500 after five years if ser- 
vices are retained after that period. An Indian 
Educational Service officer is at present officiating. 

(2) The Principal of the Serampore Weaving School 
on Rs. 500 — 50 — 750 per mensem. 

(3) Tlie Principal of the Government Commercial 
Institute, Calcutta, on Rs. 400 — 20 — 500 per mensem. 

(4) Professor of Tinctorial Chemistry, Sibpur Col- 
lege, on Rs. 500 per mensem (for three years). 

(5) Principal of the Dacca College and Law College 
on Rs. 1,250—50—1,500. 

(6) Lady Principal of the Eden High School for 
Girls, Dacca, on Rs. 500 — 40 — 700 per mensem, with 
a house-allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 

(it) Tbo Secretary of State sometimes recruits for 
temporary vacancies in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. Such appointments are made for not less than 
a University year (nine months) with a prospect of 
future temporary or permanent employment. The 
salary is Rs. 500 per mensem, with a free first-class 
passage to India and a free return passage, provided 
such passage is claimed within six months from the 
expiry of the engagement. 

Whether these rates are satisfactory — Tlie system 
introduced not many years back for a progressive 
rate of pay in the Indian Educational Service, com- 
bined with certain allowances to officers after the}* 
have reached the pay of Rs. 1,000 a month, has not 
proved satisfactory. The prospects offered are in- 
definite and do not give sufficient reward for good 
work, while the maocima are insufficient in view of 
the pay received by members of other services and 
the increased cost of living. 

These remarks apply also to some extent to the pay 
of Inspectresses and other lady members of tlio 
service. 

As to tlie Provincial Educational Service, tlie posi- 
tion is even more unsatisfactory. This service is at 
present in an entirely anomalous position. It was 
intended undoubtedly that it should be parallel and 
equal to the Indian Educational Service but tlie 
tendency has been to relegate it to a subordinate 
position, and to assimilate its cfntu*. to that of the 
Provincial C'iviJ Service, the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice at the same time taking up the definite position 
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entitled to a rent-free house for acting as Government 
Meteorologist. 

(e) All married officers of the Indian Educational 
Service in Calcutta are eligible for the Presidency 
house-allowance. 

(/) The Assistant Director of Public Instruction 
draws a local allowance of Rs. 200 per mensem. 

(p) The special officer appointed to look after the 
interests of Muhammadan education draws a local 
allowance of Es. 100 per mensem. 

(?i) The Principal of the David Hare Training Col- 
lege draws a conveyance allowance of Rs. 20 per 
mensem so long as he holds the post of Controlling 
officer of the Calcutta Training School. 

(?) The officer appointed to assist the Director of 
public Instruction in the capacity of an Additional 
Assistant to Director of Public Instruction draws a 
deputation allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 


PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

V. The rates of pay in the Provincial Educational 
Service in 1900 and the existing rates are as follows : — 


Class. 

1000. 

Existing 


Rs. 

Rs. 

T 

700 

700 

II 

GOO 

GOO 

Ill 

fiOO 

500 

IV 

400 

1 400 

V 

; 300 

350 

VI 

250 l 

i 300 

VII , 

, 200 

i 250 

VIII 

150 | 

1 

| 200 

Provincial Educational Service officers acting in 


the Indian Educational Service draw allowances at 
the rate of Rs. 100 per mensem under article 139, 
Civil Service Regulations. 

Pending the sanction of the scheme for the improve- 
ment of the Provincial Educational Service, five 
officers of that service have recently been given si>ecinl 
allowances at the rate of Rs. 150 per mensem. 

The following officers also draw allowances at the 
following rates: — 

(a) Principal, Rajsliahi College — house-allowance, 
Rs. 60 per mensem. 

(b) Additional Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division — conveyance allowance, Rs. 30 per mensem. 

(i c ) Demonstrator in Physics, Presidency College — 
allowance of Rs. 215 per mensem for his duties as 
Superintendent of the Eden Hindu Hostel. 

(c7) Superintendent., Dacca Madrassa — house-alloxv- 
ance, Rs. 35 per mensem. 

(c) Assistant Inspector of Schools, Presidency 
Division — conveyance allowance, Rs. 10 per mensem. 

(/) Instructor of Surveying, Civil Engineering 
College, Sibpur — house-rent allowance, Rs. 75 per 
mensem. 

(<7) Inspector of the residences of students in the 
town of Dacca — conveyance allowance, Rs. 30 per 
mensem. 

Officers of the Provincial Educational Service 
receive allowances for the superintendence of hostels. 
These allowances range from Rs. 30 to Rs. 125 per 
mensem, according to the number of boarders. 

The Civil Inst for April, 1900, shows that the 
following allowances were then drawn : — 

(a) Inspector of European Schools (Indian Educa- 
tional Service) — conveyance allowance, Rs. 30 per 
mensem. 

(b) Assistant Inspector of Presidency Division (Pro- 
vincial Educational Service) — conveyance allowance, 
Rs. 30 per mensem. 

_ (c) Assistant Inspector of Muhammadan Educa- 
tion- — conveyance allowance, Rs. 10 per mensem. 

(d) The following officers in the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service drew personal allowances: — 

Per mensem. 
Rs. 

(i) Professor, Sanskrit College * ... 50 

(«) „ „ „ - 30 

(tii) Head Maulvi, Calcutta Madrassa ... 30 

(ru) Assistant Inspector, Chittagong 

Division ... ... ... ... 10 

"With regard to the provision of rent and free 
quarters for Educational officers, the Government of 
India in 190G decided to adopt the following scheme: 

( When a substantial proportion of students of a 
Government college are resident in hostels adjoining 


or near to the college building, free quarters may be 
provided for not more than the Principal and one 
Professor on condition that they supervise the 
students. Special sanction is required if it is desired 
to extend the privilege to more than tAvo officers. 
Allowances will not ordinarily be given in lieu of 
free quarters. 

The following officers at present enjoy the privilege 
of rent-free quarters: — 


(1) Principal, Hooghly College 


( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 4 ) 


Principal, Calcutta Madrassa ... 
Principal, Krishna gar College ... 
■p, i Civil Engineering 


Principal, 

College 

(5) Professor, Civil Engineering 

College 

(6) Professor, Civil Engineering 

College 

(7) Two Foremen of the Civil 

Engineering College ... 

(8) Head Master, Government 

Boarding School, Kurseong ... 

(9) Rady Principal, Bethune College 

(10) Head Master, Training Schools 

(11) Superintendents of Madrassas .. 

(12) Head Mistress, Dow Hill Girls’ 

School, Kurseong 

(13) Rady Superintendent, Eden 

High School, Dacca 

(14) Principal, School of Art 

(15) Principal, Dacca College 

(16) Three Professors of the Dacca. 

College 

(17) Principal, Training College, 

Dacca 

(18) Head Master, Dacca School of 

Engineering 

(19) Head Master, Nawab Bahadur’s 

Institution, Murshidnbad 


P.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 


Outside the 
grades. 

Ditto. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 

I.E.S. 


P.E.S. 

P.E.S. 


Note. — (?) There are certain officers who are outside 
the lists of the Indian Educational Service and Pro- 
vincial Educational Service: — 

(1) The Superintendent of Industries and Inspector 
of Technical and Industrial Institutions on Rs. 1,000 
— 100 — 1,400 rising to Rs. 1,500 after five years if ser- 
vices aro retained after that period. An Indian 
Educational Service officer is at present officiating. 

(2) The Principal of the Serampore Weaving School 
on Rs. 500 — 50 — 750 per mensem. 

(3) The Principal of the Government Commercial 
Institute, Calcutta, on Rs. 400 — 20 — 500 per mensem. 

(4) Professor of Tinctorial Chemistry, Sibpur Col- 
lege, on Rs. 500 per mensem (for three years). 

(5) Principal of the Dacca College and Raw College 
on Rs. 1,250—50—1,500. 

(6) Rady Principal of the Eden High School for 
Girls, Dacca, on Rs. 500 — 40 — 700 per mensem, with 
a house-allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 

(ii) The Secretary of State sometimes recruits for 
temporary vacancies in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, Such appointments are made for not less than 
a University year (nine months) with a prospect of 
future temporary or perm orient employment. The 
salary is Rs. 500 per mensem, with a free first-class 
passage to India and a free return passage, provided 
such passage is claimed within six months from the 
expiry of the engagement. 

Whether these rates are satisfactory — The system 
introduced not many years back for a progressive 
rate of pay in the Indian Educational Service, com- 
bined with certain allowances to officers after the}’ 
have reached the pay of Rs. 1,000 a month, has not 
proved satisfactory. The prospects offered are in- 
definite and do not give sufficient reward for good 
work, while the maxima are insufficient in view of 
the pay received by members of other services and 
the increased cost of living. 

These remarks apply also to some extent to the pay 
of Inspectresses and other lady members of the 
service. 

As to the Provincial Educational Service, the posi- 
tion is even more unsatisfactory. This service is at 
present in an entirely anomalous position. It was 
intended undoubtedly that it should be parallel and 
equal to tho Indian Educational Service but the 
tendency has been to ' relegate it to a subordinate 
position, and to assimilate its status to that of the 
Provincial Civil Service, the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice at the same time taking up the definite position 



of ttirt'ritiritv to it which is given to the Indian Civil 
Service in \u relation* with t he Provincial Civil 
fcfcrriw, Thi* tendency has* undoubtedly I/eon nrrelc- 
rfttwj, if n was not originally produced, by the great 
expansion of the Provincial Educational service and 
l,v th« inclusion in it of ei large number of college 
and other appointments which should have been 
relegated to a subordinate service. It is it hetero- 
genous service and is m itself full of anomalies, nnd 
the present position lends undoubtedly to n groat 
deal of discontent of n sentimental nature. This dis- 
<-»mtcut is also, however, practical. If the service 
t * intended to he co-cquni with the Indian Educational 
Service, then undoubtedly the general rates of pay 
should Ik? higher than those given to tho Provincial 
Ci%*l Service which is a subordinate service. But the 
Indian ami Provincial Educational Services nro not 
in reality upon an equal footing, and, in the" opinion 
of this Government, the theory of equality cannot 
Ik* maintained in practice. The Indian Educational 
Service should he recognised ns superior to the Pro- 
muc l id, nnd it should he enlarged so ns to include 
all officers in the department of or above A certain 
tank, and should cense to he a service recruited almost 
exclusively in England. At the same time many 
appointments n<nv held hy officers of the Subordinate 
Educational Service should Ik* added to the Provincial 
Educational Service. If these principles be adopted # 
tin* pav of officers in the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice might commence at a somewhat lower rate than 
that in the Provincial Executive Service, and it need 
not me quite so high, on deserving officers should 
f«* freely promoted to the Indian Educational Service. 
Wuh these reservations the pay of Educational 
officers should l*e modelled as far as possible oil that 
of officer*, in the Kxrcutivp Service, 

The pay necessary to secure the proper class of 
officers in the Indian Educational Service depends 
entirely mi what the constitution of that service will 
Iii the opinion of the Governor in Council a 
uidn-A? change in tlmt constitution is essential, and 
the question of pay will he discussed when the lino-; 
upon uhich it is proposed that development should 
take place are set nut. 

:J The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made In the cadre for leave and 
training* — The Indian Educational Service is not a 
graded service, and there is at present no permanent 
sanctioned cadre in this Presidency, hut this Govern- 
ment has proposed for the now Presidency it cadre 
of -I** posts on Its .*i00 - .jO— 1,000 and of thice posts 
on special rates of pay for the Principal of the School 
of Art niul two Inspectresses. It has also staked for 
throe personal allow it lives of the first and four of tin? 
s croud guide. 

Proposals for the reconstitution of this service nn 
n different basis %\ 1 1 1 In? found at tin* end of ibis 
memorandum 

There is no reserve in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice for leave or training, 

rnovixci.xL jmrcATioy xr, service. 

There is at present no sanctioned cadre for the 
Prminrinl Educational Service, though proposals for 
the formation of a permanent cadre have been sub- 
mitted to India 

It has lieeii suggested that, on the basis of tlio 
acton! number of officers employed in the Presidency 
of Ifi-nmd on tlu> 1st April, 1012, the new cadre should 
c«Hi«wt of ).*!!> posts distributed among the several 
rinses as shown in the following statement: — 
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If further experience shows that it is necessary to 
improve the grading, the adjustment can conveniently 
Jk- made by the Loyal Government from time to time 
by strengthening the higher grades when the cadre 
^ increased by the rmtmn additional pends 


The ps**p^als of this Gov^rmncnt for the.rcco n- 
stitufcinn of this service on the basis of a time-K-nle 
hf pay will bp f mi nd ; lator on - J h this memorandum. 

There is no provision in the cadre of tin* ProvincWl 
Educational Service for leave or training. 

4. What appointments.; outside tho authorized 
cadre are held by/ officers of the two services.^ 
The only posts outside, the cadre at present held 
by officers of the Indian Educational Service arc Ihe 

Directorship of Public Instruction on Us. 2, (XX* PXL- 

2,500 per mensem, nnd the post of Superintendent of 
Industries and Inspector of Technical Institutions on 
Its. 1,000—100—1^00. 

It is, however, only pending the appointment of a 
new Superintendent that the latter post is held fiv 
an officer of the Indian Educational Service whose 
present pny is I?s. 1,000 n mruith with a special allow- 
ance of JRs. 200 for so long as he holds this appoint- 
ment. 

Two officers of the Provincial Educational Service 
are performing duties milmde the cadre. The services . 
of nn officer in Cla<s VI I have been lent to the 
Calcutta University for n period of two years as a 
Lecturer in Mathematic*. The other* in Ofa&s VIII ’ 
now holds office of principal of a private college at 
Mym ens ingh ; ho has been seconded for one year, 

5. Whether any addition is required* to the 
present cadre. — Tho present cadres fall short even of 
existing requirements. The absence of any refer ve for 
training nnd leave i* a very serious defect* which needs 
to bo remedied without delay. Apart from this, tho 
expansion in education now taking place is very rapid, *’ 
and the cadres will require to he strengthened to 
meet the increased demands upon the services. H 
is. however, impossible to estimate the rate of expan- 
sion with any accuracy or to say what additions to 
tin? cadres will he necessary in the near future. 

0. General, proposals for the reconstitution of 
the Educational Services, — The general facts as td 
the present position of the services having lw*cn * 

set forth the Governor in Council desire-* now to lay’ 
bi'fruo the Coiumisxion the views of the Bengal Govern- 
ment u»; *o the notion which should he taken to re- 
constitute these services in tho immediate future, in 
order that educational progress may receive tho 
encouragement which is it?*, due. This progress ha* 
been very rapid during the past few years, and the 
pave K likely to increase during the next decade; 
ami it veeitis essential that Government- should reck 
lo guide that advance nml should not be content to 
natch il from afar. 

The first of tho principles which this Government 
would recommend for adoption is the virtual separa- 
tion of collegiate and higher University education 
from thru which is given in school* nnd technical in~ 

‘•l *ti>t ions of all grades below the rank of colleges. 
There must he two broad divisions of the Education 
Service : on the nue stde will be the Universities, 
with their Vice-Chancellors at their heads, controlling 
in nil detail the colleges alfiliated to them. Under 
each University will be n large service of officers, 
comprising in ita higher rank* the University officers - 
and professors, the college principals and the senior 
professors of those colleges, while in the lower rank* 
will bo junior professors, lecturers* and demonstrators, 
with the ministerial officers necessary to complete the 
college establishments. On the other side will. he tho 
general Education Department, the work of which 
will come up to the Government through the Director 
of Public Instruction. Under this* Director there 
should be three Deputy Directors, dealing with . 
seeomlnry education, primary 'education and “voca- 
tional “ education. Under these again will he In- 
spectors of all grades^ headmasters of secondary . 
schools and tho principals of ‘technical institutions in 
a higher service, while the lower branches of - the 
general service would include school- masters of all 
grades. Deputy and SuVInspcctors find the necessary 
ministerial establishment. 

It is essential, further, that the procedure in the. 
Secretariat should be simplified *•/> that the Director 
of Public Instruction and the Vice-Chancellors mav 
Ik? in closer touch with the Honourable Member -in- . 
chnrge, and may have? more direct influence over the 
policy of Government Ilian i« the case at present/.' 
On tho other hand, the prnprwnl which has been made 
for a Board of Education, upon which the Vice-, 
Chancellors of the Universities should sit. nnd t n 
which all rditrntionnl matters should he referred, doe* 
not commend itself to this Government-.,,,. We should \ 
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aim at- giving more complete independence to the 
Universities, and the Vice-Chancellors should con- 
sequently deal direct with the Member of‘ Govern- 
ment in charge of Education, apart from the Director 
of Public Instruction. There does not seem sufficient 
reason for permitting a Board of Education contain- 
ing officers who are dealing with school education to 
dominate over tlio Universities. 

While this separation must from almost all points 
of view be complete, it^ will bo desirable to reserve 
the right to make occasional transfers from the Uni- 
versities and colleges to the General Department, and 
vice versa. In the higher grades these would be but 
rarely made, but in the lower grades there should pro- 
bably be more frequent transfers, partly in order to 
secure for members of the services the work which 
has proved the most congenial to them, and in which 
tlicv are’ consequently likely to succeed, and partly 
to secure by means of temporary deputations the 
acquisition by professors of some knowledge of the 
work of the schools of the province, and some know- 
ledge on the part of the officers in the general service 
of the development of tlio colleges in which their own 
pupils are destined to complete their education. It 
should not be difficult to arrange by regulations for 
such transfers. 

Assuming that some such system as tlie above is to be 
adopted, the question of the recruitment for tlie two 
services thus constituted will have to be considered 
separately. Taking the recruitment for the two 
Universities first: the Governor in Council thinks that 
each University should be permitted to recruit for 
its own work, whether in the higher or the lower 
service, separately. As regards the higher service a 
certain general level of qualifications should bo laid 
down, but, subject to these qualifications and to some 
general rule as to the proportion of officers to bo 
appointed in England, the University should be afc 
liberty to select tlie most suitable men they can find 
for the appointments that fall vacant. Buies would 
have to be proscribed also, in tlio interests of the 
University, which would ensure for tlie staff some 
regular advancement in pay, Dy* means of a time- 
scale. While the officers who had served for somo 
time in the colleges under the University would have 
a good chance of succeeding eventually to the post 
of principal of a college or tlie Vice-Chnncellorsliip, 
the introduction from time to time, for tlio senior 
University posts, of accomplished specialists from 
Europe should he encouraged, whether on the pay 
attached to tlie post or on special terms, and the 
problem will be to combine a constant refreshing of 
the knowledge imparted at the University, through 
communication with tlie best sources of that know- 
ledge in Europe, with a system which will attract 
to the permanent service of the University, to serve 
as lecturers or professors in each subject, the best 
men to be found in Europe or in India. 

For the training of these professors it seems desir- 
able that a period of probation should be prescribed, 
during which the newly-appoin ted candidates should 
learn something of the circumstances of education in 
the schools which send up young men to graduate at 
the University. Time should also be given, probably 
to both Indians and Europeans, to study for them- 
selves the methods and tlie scheme of studies of tlie 
University, in order that they may imbibe something 
of the spirit prevailing in it before they commence 
to lecture. These are, however, details upon which 
it is unnecessary to enter. A more important question 
is liow a reserve is to he established, in order that 
suitable men may be recruited whenever they offer, 
and may be held in readiness to fill appointments as 
they become vacant. In order to secure this reserve, 
His Excellency in Council thinks that there must 
be free interchange of appointments between different 
Universities, and that there must be generous pro- 
vision made in calculating the strength of each ser- 
vice in order that supernumerary officers may be 
entertained without technical objection. 

As to the recruitment in England, this should 
be effected through tlie India Office and the Board 
of Education much on the system which now prevails, 
and it seems doubtful whether it is possible to in- 
stitute anything in tlio nature of a competitive 
examination for the filling of these posts. For re- 
cruitment in India the present practice might con- 
tinue, hut provision would have to he made for 
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liberal promotion from the junior service into tlio 
senior service, when officers had distinguished them- 
selves m the junior posts and bad proved their 
capacity for higher work. 

, °^^ er side, for the recruitment of officers 

11 jl , e posts of school masters and Inspectors of 
all grades, similar arrangements would have to be 
made both for the appointments to be made from 
England and those to be made in India, and for this 
service it would be especially necessary for the present 
to establish some general proportion of officers to be 
appointed in England as compared with those 
appointed in India. For the appointments in England 
the Governor in Council is inclined to think'" that 
a competitive ^ examination would not prove really 
effective, and it would not, of course, be possible to 
utilize such an examination in selecting those officers 
who are to work under the Deputy Director of 
Vocational Education, as their acquirements would 
have to be on special lines. Tlie officers appointed 
in England should therefore be selected by the Board 
of Education, and should probably undergo a train- 
ing for one or two years in teaching and in inspection 
work ; and, if they were taken at a minimum ago 
of 25, preference might be given to those who had 
already done some teaching work in England. On 
tlie other hand, there are important reasons why 
tlie selection should not be put off until so late, as 
some of the best men would probably be lost if tbey 
bad to wait until the advanced age of 25 before 
determining tbeir vocation in life. 

When these officers come out to India it is desirable 
that they should serve as masters in schools before 
they are either promoted to be head masters or given 
inspection work to do. 

It will of course be understood that Indian candi- 
dates who are qualified for selection by the Secretary 
of State in England for either branch of the service 
will alwajs be held equally eligible for that selection 
with European candidates. 

The Indians to be selected in India for this service 
should be chosen with very special care, and should 
undergo something of the same training that is pro- 
posed for their colleagues coming from Europe, and 
recruitment for the Lower or Provincial Service should 
also be followed by a definite period of training. 
Later on, when they have obtained experience, somo 
special facilities for visiting England might be ar- 
ranged in exceptional cases. 

In the matter of the pay to be offered to members of 
the Indian Educational Service, the Governor in 
Council supports the recommendations made by the 
Provincial Service officers, that the Indians recruited 
in India should receive a salary calculated at a lower 
rate than that given to European officers. It appears 
to His Excellency that this is' the only proposition 
that is practical and that can be supported, if there 
is to be equality in number, status and position 
between the two classes of officers. It would not ho 
possible to fill all the posts in the higher service with 
men drawing tlie pay that must be offered to Euro- 
peans if we are to get suitable men, nor can it be 
argued that we shall be unable to obtain men of the 
class that we want, to work side bj T side with these 
officers recruited in England, for the lower pay that 
we are prepared to offer. To lay down a rule that 
Europeans and Indians in the higher service are to 
receive exactly the same pay must eventually mean 
a large restriction, on financial grounds, of tlie num- 
ber of appointments in the higher service, and con- 
sequently of the number of Indian officers in that 
service. 

The pay of the Lower or Provincial Service should, 
on both sides of the Education Department, bear 
same approximation to that given to the Provincial 
Civil Service. The work to bo done by the officers 
in it will he arduous and responsible, and unless they 
are adequately paid none but inferior candidates are 
likely to apply. At the same time the prospects 
of promotion to the superior service will be far greater 
than those officers in the Provincial Civil Service ; 
hence it will not be necessary for the pay of tho 
highest grades to be so high as in the Provincial 
Civil Service. 

The Governor in Council desires to add here tliat 
training colleges and schools must, in liis opinion, 
be brought under the administrative department. It 
is true that many men recruited by the University 

It 
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6K.1 destin'd for -work in coBogos trill ctj to thtro, 
tbn'r work will bo in the roam ndm«wxtrftt*y<N 
in that thev wit! bo ordinarily employed in the trjtn- 
j tl g of teacher* and Inspectors rather tf^n 

college prof«*ors. . . 

For all classes it zwma desirable to institute n 
tlrm-sesdo of payment rather tlinn n graded service.. 
it being understood that posts vrill bo rr-sorved 
th« ton of each service to which promotion will bo 
made by the injection of those who have done the 
1 n*sJ work while serving on a time-scale. 

If the principles outlined above bo accepted, the 
Governor in Council is of opinion that the pay of 
tlm^e ofTirr-ri of the Indian Educational Service who 
are recruited in England should be on n tirnc-seale, 
commencing at Rs <*HK) per mensem and rising by 
mi mini increments of Its 5fl to Its. 1,500. Hir 
E xcellency in Council would do mrav entirely with 
tlm present arrangements under which a cert*}*** 
fti pvrswtfJi wIVwkwywM»» te scalar 

officers irrespective of the appointments which they 
hold At the sumo tune he considers that n maxi*, 
nmm paj of Its 1,500 is insuffieient for the nest 
officers in the service if a really suitable class of jnen 
is to lie attracted. There are in both the University 
n nd the general branches of the sei vice appointments 
the duties of which are more arduous and more-- respon- 
sible than the rest, such, for instance, ns the principal- 
vlups of colleges and some of the senior professorships* 
some Inspectorships of 8choo{s and the Deputy 
I>i» cr tot -hips of Public Instruction. A certain nunv 
l»er of selected officers holding the post of Inspector 
or senior prof essor who have attained to the pas’ af 
Rs 1 .500 sliouM therefore lie allowed annual incre- 
ments of Its IPO up to a maximtun of Rs. 1,S00 
and the appointments of principals of colleges and 
Deputy Dir« i tor of Public Instruction should CJUTV 
a speemi allow time using from Its. 300 to Rh. ,! >00 
in addition to the time-scale pay. 

The pn\ nt the Dirtotor of Public Instruction should 
be Rs 2 V»{) rising h> Us 100 annually to Us. 3,000. 
while that of the Vire-Chnneellors should he Us. 2.500, 


fixed 

It is to be elearly understood that nil member# of 
the Indian Educational Service, whether European 
nr Indian and whether recruited in England of, in 
India, should he eligible for all the higher appoint- 
ments but that officers recruited in India will dl*aw, 
not the full pay of the post, but only the proportion 
which tuny be fixed for such officers 

In the case of the lady members of tlio service 
this Government would recommend that the initial pay 
be the same ns that given to other members, but, 
that the maxima be made somewhat lower than those 
prescribed almve 


In view of the great modification which these pro* 

1 weals involve in the position and duties of some of 
the members of the l*roviiicinl Educational Kerch*- *■ 
and the expansion which in likely to take- plat,' in 
the near future, tho Governor in Council Anon not 
propose to make any detailed suggest ions regarding 
tho rates of pay for officers in the new Provincial 
Educational Service. JIU Excellency in inclined to 
the view that for this service also* a time-scale' is 
desirable, n few posts being reserved on higher pay 
for sontor officers of merit wltcr hare not received 
promotion to the Indian Educational Semen. Tjj,> 
details will have to ho worked out, after a full com 
sideration of all tho circumstances. 

The Governor in Council will not attempt here 
to deal specially with tho conditions to bo laid' down 
for service on the side of vocational education. It 
is clear that this must he dependent- to a great 
extent on tho development of that form of ftluca- 
ivi« v o.o/l that wiu uxush Ua ytcoxlded. Co* tv.v\v?.vj?A 
institutions, medical schools, and so on, who have 
received a special form of education in England or in 
India. But tho general system for recruitment would 
ho practically tho smno ns that prescribed for the 
other branches of tho service.. 

Finally, His Excellency in Council foresees that, 
when such a scheme ns this has been worked out, 
Government will ho faced by n very considerable in- 
crease of expenditure on educational staff generally 
in all branches. The course of training prescribed-^. 
which will involve employing men on high pay for 
a time as masters in secondary ‘chords — the necessity 
for a reserve, the member*; of which will not always 
be fully employed on net it o work, and the cs>ential 
enhancement of the pay of nil grades of the service 
mean a largo addition to the hill which will have to 
be met; but III is inrien«v {<: inevitable, and it is 
essential that advance should bo made on the 'right 
lines, oven thouvb eo m-id era Horn of cost may cheek 
the rapidity with which it may ho found passible 
to introduce the reforms which are. required. 


3/frttifc rtf f *i**cji/ recorded hy (he ITon'mtrnbln Xaithh 
Fyrrf FhfUP <ul TJvfJrr, 


I am of opinion that all members of tho Indian 
Educational Service, whether Indian or European, 
and whether recruited in England or in India, should 
receive the «-aine pay. Subject to this difference 1 
approve of the Memorandum. 

(Signed) S. Hm A. 

December 32, 191,1/ 
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Memoranda prepared by the Government uf /fif.er and Orism rdnfing to the T.dncnitonnl ftCtviec*. 


I — TUP, IXIUAN EPUCATIOXAL SERVJCp. 

l. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation, and whether those regula- 
tions are satisfactory. — Full information under this 
head is contained in the note prepared hy Uie 
Honourable Mr. H. Sharp, c.i r.. Joint Secretary to 
the Government of India in tho Department of $kln- 
cwtvvn., \W E.^vwWtVt>T>tA Services Vn 'WnYin nr$ tA 
pages 21 1-212 of tho Indin Office list, 3033. Briefly 
tho Indian Educational Service inclwh*. all f*0*4«t 
ordinarily filled by officers appointed in 3'"ngland, arid 
ix composed of Principals and Professors of Colleges. 
Inspectors of Schools, Headmaster-? of certain TDgl* 
Schools, p.nd holders of other special posts for -which 
European qualifications arc considered indispensable. 
Recruitment is mado for definite posts hy tlio Seen*- 
tnry of Stat n. on the recommendation of a Selection 
soromul,v No particular form of training is cbefi, 
out an officer is yn probation For a period of tiwj 
yenrs, during which time lie is required to pa^ an 
exam i nation in the prescribed vernacular language 
of the province. The Lieistennnt-Governor in Council 
«T t ' Wlt present regulations arc generally 


His Honour in Council, though lio does not con- 
sider tlio amalgam at ion of the Indian Civil and Indu- 
ration al Services to bo feasible, fully sympnlbhr--. 
with the view that* the two service*? should he brought 
as closely* ns possible into touch with each other and 
that rverythinfx posribJo .should be done to make the 
members of both regard them as sister services. The 
position aligned to members of tho Indian Educa- 
tional Service iu the YVAerant. o.C I* recede nro. might 
1)0 improved; and there need bo no lnr to thc n^ca- 
sionnl appointment, of a member of the fndinn 
Eilucat ional Service as a Secretary to Government. 

On the subject of training tho Jjieutenant-Govcrnor 
in Council considers that specialist*; may bn exempted 
from examination in tho vernacular, " but that the 
inspecting staff of the Indian Educational Service 
should not only he encouraged to hreomo ns proficient 
as possible in the vernacular of their province, but 
dmuld a ho learn .somotbing of tho general -wstrm of 
administration. He aqrees with" Mr. Jonnings 
tlmt probationers for the inspectorate should on their 
firfct arrival !»*• plueed to work under a senior In- 
spector, and that provision should bo made in thy 
endro to allow of tbn being done. He doubts whether 
much advantage would bo gained by accepting the 
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sU gge 5 tion that an Indian Educational Service recruit 
should he attached for G months to a Collector in 
order to get an insight into general work; the Col- 
lector would not have the time, and might not always 
have the inclination, to devote much attention to the 
training of recruits of another service in addition 
to those of his own, while the probationer for tlio 
Indian Educational Service, knowing that his career 
lav elsewhere, would be less likely than a junior 
Civilian to exert himself to pick up a knowledge of 
district work. His Honour in Council, however, fully 
approves of a proposal to give Indian Educational 
Service officers a period of training in a settlement 
camp, as the best means of taking them into the 
villages and enabling them to see Indian rural life. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890, 1900 and at the present time, and whether the 
present rates of pay and allowances are satisfac- 
tory • — Until the year 1896 officers recruited from 
England for sucli work as is now performed by the 
Indian Educational Servico on tlicir arrival in India 
joined tlio Bengal superior graded Educational 

Service, in which the grades of pay were: — - 
Es. Rs. 

500-50-750 1,000-50-1,250 

750-50-1,000 1,250-50-1,500 

In that year as a result of the recommendations 

of tlio Public Services Commission the grades were 
abolished and replaced by a time scale of Rs. 500-50- 
1,000 a month supplemented by monthly allowances, 
called respectively Junior and Senior allowances, at 
the rates of Rs.‘ 200-10-250 and Rs. 250-50-500, a 
fixed number of which was distributed to each 

province. It was further provided that any officer 
who should complete 15 years’ servico without suc- 
ceeding to one of these allowances should he eligible 
for a monthly allowance of Rs. 100 aud that those 
who should only succeed to the Junior or Senior 
allowances after 20 to 25 years of servico, respectively, 
should at once draw tlio maxima of tlioso allowances. 
Headmasters in the Indian Educational Service were 
to be paid at the rate of II s. 500-50-750, but were 
eligible for Inspectorships in which they could draw 
the full pay of tlio Indian Educational Service. 
Ladies were placed on a somewhat lower rate of pay, 
c.g. f Rs. 450-20-500 and Rs. 500-20-600. The rates 
of pay and allowances introduced in 1896 aro still 
in force. Onty one Junior allowance lias been allotted 
to Bihar and Orissa. An application for a senior 
allowance has been made to the Government of India. 

The rates of pay and allowances are not satisfactory 
and unless its prospects are improved, there is no 
doubt that the service will deteriorate. Such a 
result the Lieutenant-Governor in Council would view 
with apprehension. The development of education 
is the most important problem of tlio future, and 
for educational work in India a very high class of 
officers is needed. To recruit men on tho cheapest 
terms for which any could he induced to enlist would 
be false economy and liberal concessions must he given 
to the service if a high standard of quality is to ho 
assured. Proposals for tho improvement of the pay 
and prospects of tho servico have been under con- 
sideration since 1909. In that year tho Government 
of India addressed tho Government of Bengal, within 
whose jurisdiction the districts now forming the 
province of Bihar and Orissa were situated, pointing 
out that the Secretary of State was experiencing 
great difficulty in securing suitable recruits for tho 
Indian Educational Service, and that in several cases 
men newly appointed from home had, after tlieir 
arrival in this country, becomo discontented with 
tlieir prospects and submitted their resignation. They 
accordingly suggested that tho present time scale 
instead of terminating at Rs. 1,000 per mensem, 
should be extended to Rs. 1,300, so that tho initial 
pay of tho servico would bo Rs. 500-50-1,300 a month, 
and that there should also be a higher scale of Rs. 
1,400-^11-1^00, to which officers deserving of special 
advancement would bo eligible for promotion. It was 
further suggested that the total number of posts in 
tho higher scale should he limited to 20 per cent, of 
the whole strength of tlio service, exclusivo of ladies, 
and that these posts should he equitably distributed 
among the provinces. Tlio concession of exchange com- 
pensation allowance was to be withdrawn save in the 
case of the Director of Public Instruction. The con- 
solation allowance of Rs. 100 and tlie Junior and Senior 
allowances were also to be withdrawn. It was further 
proposed that an allowanco of Rs. 100 per mensem 
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should he given to the Assistant Director; that Head- 
masters should in future he recruited in the same terms 
as Inspectors and Professors, and that ladies should be 
recruited on a pay of Rs. 400-20-500 with the offer 
of a free passage home at the end of five years or, 
should they elect to remain in service, a further time 
scale of 11s. 500-25—750. The Government of Bengal 
agreed generally with the proposals made by the 
Government of India, but suggested that in view of 
the loss of exchange compensation allowance to 
officers in tlio earlier years of their service, the pay 
on the lower scale should bo fixed at Rs. 550^50—1,350. 
The}’ also suggested that the pay of the Directors 
of Public Instruction in the larger provinces should 
he raised to Rs. 2,500—500—3,000 without exchange 
compensation allowance. As in the case of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service, the Government of India 
deferred action on these proposals in consequence of 
the appointment of the Royal Commission. Pending 
the recommendations of the Royal Commission pro- 
posals for the grant of personal allowances to deserv- 
ing officers in the Indian Educational Service are being 
considered bj' the Government of India. 

Tlie Lieutenant-Governor in Council lias carefully 
considered the proposals that have been put forward 
for improving tlie pay and prospects of tho service 
and adheres to the recommendations already made by 
the Government of Bengal. The only modifications 
he has to suggest are that Principals of Colleges 
should be granted an extra allowance of Rs. 200 a 
month, and that the Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction should receive an allowance of 11s. 200 
similar to that granted to the Personal Assistant to 
the Inspector-General of Police. The principal of 
the former modification has already been conceded by 
the Government of India. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council cordially sym- 
pathizes with the recommendation made by Mr. 
Jennings regarding a Widows and Orphans Fund and 
considers that, if it is not possible for members of 
the service to establish privately any such system of 
insurance with the great insurance corporations of 
England and America, Government should undertake 
to make tho necessary provision, following the princi- 
ples on which the Indian Civil Service Widows and 
Orphans Fund was started. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. — The total number of appointments in the 
Indian Educational Service, including the Director of 
Public Instruction, is at present 13. Proposals which 
will raise tlie strength of the service to 30 are under 
consideration. No provision is at present made for 
leave and training, hut the question has been raised 
and is at present under the consideration of the 
Government of India. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily or otherwise by officers 
of the service. — None. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — See answer to 3 above. 


II. THE PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SEEVtCE. 

I. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation. — The service was constituted 
in Home Department Resolution No. 4 Education/ 
204^215, dated the 23rd July 1896. Recruits are ap- 
pointed by the Local Government on the nomination 
of tho Director of Public Instruction from among 
qualified persons resident in India. The service is 
•composed for the most part of Indian ladies and 
gentlemen filling appointments as Principals of Col- 
leges, Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors of Schools, 
Professors of Colleges, Headmasters of High or Train- 
ing Schools, etc. It is divided into the eight grades 
detailed below on the rates of pay shown against each 


1st grade . 
2nd grade . 
3rd grade . 
4tli grado . 
5tli grade . 
6tli grade . 
7th grado . 
8th grade . 


700 

600 

500 

400 

350 

300 

250 

200 


An officer in the Provincial Educational Servico 
holding, whether permanently or temporarily, an ap- 
pointment ordinarily reserved for the Indian Educa- 
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turns! Service ** entitle! to ant allowance of It*. 100 
|M»r n^K^rt?- Heermus ore sniveled for definite pf>*ts 
am! application* for new posts are invited by puMic 
j**fv<urt laments. Jfl practice only graduate* with high 
ae*d#*mir:«i qualification* arc appointed, thirst ttp- 
point mentis e»rr ordinarily made m tin? lowest grade. 
Before th«' % erir 1W‘ optimally distinguished graduates 
with English honours wore appointed direct to tlio 
7th grade hut tho privilege Mi withdrawn in that 
>cnr, though the I-oca l Government still reserves to 
ittelf the right to appoint an officer to « grade nhovo 
the lowest. 

2 No particular method of training is prescribed. 
Officers, appointed to the l*rovimia! Educational Sor- 
via* are on probation for one \cnr. Gmornmcnt agree 
with the Director of Public instruction that it is de- 
sirable that Provincial Educational Service Professors 
lief ore or after their appointment should undergo ft 
course of higher training in the provincial training 
college This course would liberalise the training 
college and might impart n good deal of useful prac- 
tical information to the Professors. 


2 The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 
the present rates of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory. — Full information on these points is con- 
tained m tlu* note on the Educational Services in 
India prepared by tho Honourable Mr. H Sharp, 
(/ l K , Joint Secretary’ to tho Government of India in 
the Department of Education Tho special incidents 
affecting Bihar and Orissa may bo summarized as 
folloas. — ‘Previous to tho Public Services Commission 
of 18.37 thcro iwa no distinction between the Indian 
and Provincial Educational Services. The higher 
officers were m four grades on incremental scnlcs of 
pay rising from Us 500 to Us 1,500, the only diffcrenco 
being that Indians diow two-thirds of tho pay given 
to Europeans 

As a result of tho recommendations of tho Public 
Sorvtrvs Commission of 18S6-S7, the sei vie© was re- 
organ izod into the two branches which still oxist — the 
Indian Educational Sorvtco and tho Provincial Educa- 
tional Son iro Tho manner in which the sopaiation 
was effected is described in Homo Department Resolu- 
tion No 1 Education / 20-1-215, dated the 23rd July 
1806 Tho Provincial Educational Sorvtco was 
divided into eight grades on tho rates of pay shown 



Hs. 

1st grade . . 

700 

2nd grade 

GOO 

3rd grade , . 

500 

4 th grade 

400 

5th grade 

300 

6th grade 

250 

7th grade 

200 

3th grade 

150 


It was recognized from tho first thut tho grading of 
the senu-o wus unsatisfactory and a remedy was 
sought in IDOl In tho abolition of tho lowest grade on 
us 150 and tho creation of a new grade on Rs 350. 
A ro-.irrangoment of tho number of posts in each gi ado 
was ako oiforted to promote a more equable flow of 
promotion Tho grading of tho service at the present 
time is shown under bending (l). 


Tho present rates of pay and allowances are not 
satisfactory, and proposals Cor improving thorn leave 
been under . nn*idornuon smeo 1903. In that year 
tho Government of India addressed tho Government of 
Bengal, within whoso jurisdiction the districts now 
comprising the province of Bihar and Orissa wore then 
situated, and enquired whether dissatisfaction pre- 
vail nd in tho Provincial Education Service, ashing 
m that case for proposals for improving tho pay and 
prospects of the service* The Government of Bengal 
reported that dissatisfaction did exist nnd made pro 
posim for bringing the wjrvice into line with the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service hv 
creating n grade on Us 800, abolishing that on Us. 

fHPt |*? r "^"anging tho gTfttling as tc 
emnre an equable flow of promotion. But the* 

he n n«l?il’ proposals which did not deal with 
IL f I Tm,ifiotl officers from 

rrrlTr r >tr ‘ Jndt *« Educational Service wouK 
remcn’c the d, latent which prevailed. The replv nJ 


tho Government rif India was received in 2i*0O xhev 
miscd the question of progressive pay ns neniVu the 
graded mtem, hut agreed to the cro&tum of the Its 

grade m Bengal, if Abe graded system was oral 
ferred, and suggested the addition to the Province! 
Borneo of a higher settle, roughly corresponding to the 
system of “listed posts ** winch obtains in tlm fNecit 

t nn J ,, P^L“lf wrl °V l’«y «-W»R from 
hOO to Us. 3 ,300 by periodical increments nS JK if# 
Promotion to this higher scale was to l e limited to 
Indian officers of the Prmmoial Service, the numbers 
in tho Iifghor scale to bear a constant proportion to - 
tho strength of tho servit a U\ each province. 


Tho Government nf Bengal, r oplying in June jgjf) 
adhered to their former roernmnendnt inns Unit a 
graded sorvieo on IU. VOO-iW) should he created and 
that promotion from the Provincial Educational Set. 
vice to the Indian Education id Service should W rnude 
rather than that tho higher ‘■inlc suggested f, v the 
Government of India should ,he introduced. Vims* 
proposals wore under tho eon si delation of the Chnern- 
menfc of India when tho appointment of tho Uovnl 
Commission was announced. Pending the recommen- 
dations of tho Commission personal allow aiu es in cer- 
tain deserving cases have been ^ granted to officers in 
tho Provincial Educational Service. 


Tlio Lioutonant-Govornor w in "Council hns carefully 
considered tho various suggestions 7/iade from lime to 
time for the improvement of tho service and rrcoj/j. 
mends : — 

(1) a iimo-scnlo rising from Us. 2.10 to Its. 500 #m 
tho terms proposed for tho Provincial Executive 
Service ; 

(2) above this fchoro should be n limited number nf 
graded posts to which officers should he promoted by 
seniority, subject to an efficiency bar, with power 
reserved to Government to grant special promotion in 
deserving cases. 

This would not howoier pimide for the specially 
distinguished officers qualified for such poMs as— * 

(t) Principals of Colleges. 

(tj) Inspectors of School*. 

(iii) University Professor* 

(in) Specialists of various kinds distinguished hv 
learning or special qualifications recognised beyond 
India. 

Mr. Jennings has recommended that in addition to 
tho present system of nomination for tho Provincial 
service distinguished members of that somite should 
bo eligible Tor promotion to tho Indian Eduniional 
Service and that no distinction should Ire made be- 
tween mombors of tho Indian Educational Service 
whether thoy arc recruited by pi emotion for dis- 
tinguished ability or -whether they arc recruited direct 
by tho Secretary of State. Ho consider- that some 20 
per cent, of the posts should ha reserved for such pro- 
motions, The Licutonant-Govornor m Council cannot 
wholly accopt this recommendation. The Provincial 
Educational Service was intended to bo -parallel and 
not subordinate to tho Indian Educational Service, . 
tho solo difference between the two being that the 
latter is recruited by the Secretary of State from 
persons trained in British Universities and the former , 
by tho Local Government from graduates of Indian 
Universities. To reserve a fixed proportion of 20 
per cent, of the posts in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice for mombors of tho Proi-ineial Education!*! 
Service would to n largo extent do awftj with thB 
distinction. In exceptional cases officers of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service should bo appointed to 
the Indian Educational Semico, hut care should hf* 
taken that tho conditions of admission to that service 
are in no way relaxed or, in other word*, that only 
mon holding an English honours degree or \i he have' 
completed in England a pm rilmtl conr.-o of prrd 
graduate study should he *v> appointed. Officer.* uilh 
only Indian qualifications will be in a sufficiently 
favourable position if Mm pny of Hie service in' . 
crease in tho manner which has been suggested and a 
limited 3 1 umber of grade posts above the time-scale . 
are created for desen mg and senior members. *0ffief rs 
of The jUrovtncfnf who are appointed fo the Indian- 
Educational Service* should draw the same pay as other - 
* members of that ‘orvicn. 

-I. The number of posts in each grade and tbe^ 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and * 
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training. — The 
follows : — 

Class I 
Class II 
Class III 
Class IV 
Class V 
Class VI 
Class VII 
Class VIII 


number 


of posts in each grade is as 


1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

5 

12 

13 


Total 


41 


No provision is made in the cadre for training. 
Vacancies due to leave are filled by the temporary 
promotion of officers from the subordinate service. 
Some provision should be made in the cadre for a 
leave reserve for the inspecting staff, who do not en- 
ioy vacations, so that the service might be self-con- 
tained and a more definite line drawn between the 
provincial and the Subordinate Services. As regards 
professors and Headmasters who enjoy regular vaca- 


tions, such a necessity does not arise. The amount of 
long leave taken by these officers is not very great and 
temporary vacancies can be filled without difficulty. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held, temporarily or otherwise, by 
officers of the various services. — The posts of Hindi 
and Oriya Translators to Government are held by 
officers in the Provincial Educational Service who are 
seconded for the purpose. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — Large additions are required to the 
present cadre which also requires regrading on scien- 
tific principles. Proposals have been submitted for 
increasing it by some 50 posts. With the institution 
of the new University and the resulting development 
and improvement of the Arts Colleges and Schools 
throughout the Province, further additions will be 
necessary, but it is not possible to say definitely at 
present the exact number of additional appointments 
which will be required. As the educational system 
develops new posts are created for definite duties and 
sanction to each post is obtained as occasion requires. 


APPENDIX VIII. 


M c mo randum prepared by the Assam Administration relating to Educational Services . 


INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation, and whether all these regu- 
lations are satisfactory. —Officers are recruited in 
England by the Secretary of State for India. There 
is no competitive examination, but the appointments 
are made an probation for two years subject to 
passing an examination in the vernacular. A refer- 
ence is invited to paragraph Nos. 1 to 3 of the Note 
by the Chief Comissioner, dated the 9th April 1913, 
a copy of which is annexed for easy reference. 

2. The rates of pay and allowance in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 
the present rates of pay and allowances are satis- 
factory. There is no basis for comparison, in Assam, 
between the rates of pay and allowances in 1890 and 
1900, and at the present time. In 1890 and 1900 
there was no Imperial Educational Service in Assam, 
the only Imperial Officer being the Director of Public 
Instruction, who occupied a place in the Bengal 
Cadre pf the Indian Educational Service and carried 
with him to Assam the pay of liis grade in Bengal. 
At present there are four Indian Educational Service 
appointments on the usual rates of pay, namely, 
Rs 500 to Rs. 1,000, one appointment for an In- 
spectress on Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 with a house allowance 
of Rs. 100, and an appointment outside the cadre 
for the Director of Public Instruction on Rs. 1,250— 
1,500. The Chief Commissioner’s views as to the 
adequacy of these rates of pay are given m para- 
graph 4 of his note above referred to. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave ana 
training. — The Indian Educational Service is not a 
graded service. The number of appointments and 
the rates of pay attached have been given under 
head 2. No provision is made for leave or training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily, or otherwise, by 
officers of the various services. — None. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. — No additions are required except for 
such purposes as expansion. Proposals have already 
been submitted for the increase of the cadre by six 
posts in connection with the enhancement of the 
status of the Cotton and the Muraricliand Colleges. 

PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

1. The present regulations as to recruitment, 
training and probation, and whether these regula- 
tions are satisfactory. — Officers are recruited from 
the best available Masters of Arts of Indian Universi- 
ties, and, in a few cases, from Indian Graduates m 
Honours of European Universities. There is no P re ~ 
scribed course of training. A reference is invited to 
paragraphs 1 and 2 of the Chief Commissioner s Note 
of the 9th April 1913 on the provincial Service. 


2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and whether 
the prerates of pay and allowances are satisfac- 
tory. — As in the case of the Imperial Service, there 
is no basis for comparison of the present rates of 
pay with those of 1890 and 1900. The highest officers 
under the Director of Public Instruction in 1890 and 
1900 were the Deputy Inspector of Schools and Head 
Masters of Government High Schools, who drew pay 
at rates varying from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 a month, 
and who were at the time of the union of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam taken into the Subordinate Edu- 
cational Service. The rates of pay in the Provincial 
Educational Service are the same as those prevailing 
in Bengal, i.e., the rates offered by a service of 
8 grades rising from Rs. 200 to Rs- 700 a month. In 
addition to these grade appointments five posts have 
recently been created outside the grades on a time- 
scale of pay rising from Rs. 200 by annual increment 
of Rs. 10 to Rs. 350. The Chief Commissioner’s views 
regarding the rates of pay and prospects of this 
service are explained in paragraphs 3 to 5 of his note 
above referred to. 

3. The number of posts in each grade and the 
provision, if any, made in the cadre for leave and 
training. — The number of posts in each grade is 
noted below : — 


Grade. 


Number of 
Appoi ntments. 


Actual present 
occupation of 
the Grades. 


I 

II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 



1 

1 

J 

2 


Total 


2 

3 

9 


2 

3 

13 


19 


19 


No provision is made for leave or training. 

4 What appointments outside the authorised 
cadre are held temporarily, or otherwise, by 
officers of the various services.— None. 

5 Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre.— Additions to the cadre are required 
only for such purposes as (a) expension, (b) elevation 
nf the status of posts now graded m the Subordinate 
Educational Service. In connection with the enhance- 
ment of the status of the Cotton and the Murarichand 
Colleges, proposals have been submitted for an increase 
of the cadre by 8 ’ appointments. 

A. W. BOTHAM. 

Offg. Second Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam. 

The 23 rd October 1913. 
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Note, dated the 9ih April 1913, by the lIon*ble Sir Arch dale Earle, KGd.E., Chic / Cdmroisnonrr 
of Assam> on the Educational Services , - "" 


THE INDIAN educational service, 

1. Permit muni of members of the Indian Educa • 
tfstnat Sctt tee. — 1 see no reason to suggest any altera- 
turn cut rega rd* the method of recruitment for tho 
! ndmn Educational Sen ice, except that tho practice 
of practically excluding India ns^ which iraa followed 
till recently, should in my opinion, bo abandoned in 
fa rou r of *tht* mere recent practice of appointing 
Indians also to that service. The Indians so appointed 
should In* men of exceptional qualifications, and 
Ktnl governments should bo allowed to suggest for 
appointment to that service the names of specially 
quail tied Indians who nre known to them. Inci- 
dentally it may bo mentioned that the now abandoned 
practice of referring aft Indian candidates to Local 
Governments for appointment to tho Provincial 
Educational Service was productive of inconvenience, 
in that specially qualified men were appointed to 
that service, though they would more suitably have 
been appointed at once to tho Indian Educational 
Service, These men naturally resented, their relega- 
tion to an inferior service. 

Though I hold the above view very strongly, I am 
fully aware of tho great importance of a strong Euro- 
pean element in the Indian Educational Sorvico. This 
view is widely held even among Indians, who readily 
admit that, for the proper teaching of English, 
English teachers are required. A strong stiffening 
of Europeans is also needed in connection with the 
administration of the department. Principals of 
colleges have quite ns much Administrative ns educa- 
tional work to d i and, in order to maintain discipline 
and inculcate the spirit of English collegiate and 
school life a fair proportion of British officers is 
necessary. Subject, however, to the above condition, 
specially qualified Indians should, in my opinion, hi? 
admitted i/> the Indian Educational Service in suit- 
able mranries on precisely the same terms ns their 
Kuiopenn t **nfri'res. 

2 VatiHon of Anglo-Indians and locally educated 
Europeans in regard to ihc Zndiotn Educational »SVr* 
t-rre. -Although the question is not like!}’ to give 
much trouble, it is desirable to make clear the position 
as regards Anglo-Indians and locally educated Euro- 
peans. Persons of this class should bo eligible for 
appointment by the Secretary of State, if they pn^'-OKs 
the necessary qualifications,’ provided that they are 
not Statutory Natives of India, in which ease they 
should bo eligible for appointment to the Provincial 
Service. 

3. Trnnmuj uf members of the Indian Ed urn t tonal 
Service.- No special training seems to he required 
m the case of Indian Educational Service officers 
These officers ore selected because they hare qualified 
in n particular line, and nothing further appear.*, to 
be required 

4. Aip <>/ members of the hid in a Educational 
Srrvtre ~ The existing system of pay v n time-scale 
on Rs 500 AO -1,000 a month, supplemented |»v 
allowances called junior and senior allowances at 
the rates of IN 200- 10- 250 and IN. 250 . 50—500. 
The number of these allowance*, is not large, there 
being mdv 18 junior and 12 *enior allowances for the 
wholo of India The rules Jay flown that those officers 
who have completed 15 years'* service without succeed- 
ing to one of these allowances are eligible for allow- 
ance^ of IK 100 a month; and that those who onlv 
succeed to junior or senior allowances after 20 and 25 
yeans oF service respective!^ mav draw the allowances 
at their maxima 

In 1909 the Government of Indin consulted Local 
Governments on certain proposals for the improve- 
ment of the pay of the Indian Educational Service, 
they explained that considerable difficult v had been 
cxpcnenced tn recruiting f or that scrv Jc* mcn of 
!?* qualifications demanded, and pointed out 

bad 4 nV^ r ^?' - Cn,, ^* rar,n nc ^ l 7 appointed from home 
in th{ * become dia- 

lh thcir * PV»P*ct* and resigned. Thev 
instead Present time-scale, 

- n ^ R *- a month, should 

* tn IN 1,300, so that the pay of the 


service would be IN. 500 — 50 — 1 ,300 a month. Above 
this there would be a higher scale of IK 

* — 1,800, to which officers who deserved advancement 
should be eligible for promotion. The total number 
of officers in the higher scale would bo 20 per cent, 
of tho whole strength of the Indian Educational 
Service (not including Indies) in India. Exchange 
compensation allowance would no longer be paid to 
officers appointed to the service, or, generally speak- 
ing, to those in the service who elected to come under 
those rules. But it would lx* continued to Directors 
of Public Instruction, whoso pay would remain 
unchanged, and to officers drawing pay on the .scale 
IN. 600 — 50-^-1,000 with or without senior or .junior 
allowances, who were brought on to the now scale of 
Rs. 600 — 50 — I ,300. Tito proposals wore considered bv 
tho various Local Governments, hut final orders have- 
not yet been issued. 

In my opinion there cm* be no question as to the 
necessity of improving tho pay rind position of officers 
in the Indian Educational Service, and subject to tho 
modifications indicated in this and the ensuing para-- 
graph, I approve of^ the proposal® put forward by the 
Government of India. In this, as in other services, 
it is desired to extinguish the claim to exchange com- 
nemntion allowance, but the fact- seems to have 
been overlooked that the withdrawal of this allow- 
ance without any in c reave in the initial time-scale- 
pay would entail a considerable .loss on an officer 
during the first, 12 years of .service. I would there- 
fore recommend that the pay of the lower scale 
should run from IN. 650 to Its. 1,350. This change 
in scale would almost exactly counterbalance the Joss 
accruing from the withdrawal of exchange compensa- 
tion allowance. 

A further point that must be borne in mind is that 
educational officers coino out* to India at a later ago 
than member** of tho other services, and are not 
infrequently married at the time of their arrival, 

A largo proportion of them nre stationed in towns and' 
cities where the cost of Jiving is unusually high, and 
Jiving under tho'e conditions, they find* that their 
initial pay is inadequate. I would’ therefore recom- 
mend that recruits arriving after their twenty-sixth 
birthday should be allowed • to enter the time-scale 
on IN. 000, and that those who enter the service after 
their twenty-ceventh birthday should start, on 1U. 
GAO a month’ ’ * . 

THE PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SlfUVICE. . 

J. Recruitment of members of the Provincial 
Educational Service — Tho present system of recruit- 
ment by nomination, which has worked well, should, 
in my opinion, be maintained. Officers arc selected 
on account of given qualifications, and nothing 
further rooms required. I agree with tho proposal 
made in the letter of the* Government of India, 
No, 912-020, dated the 2Ccli October 1909,. that 
Europeans, not being Statutory Natives of India, 
whose qualifications do not entitle them to admission 
to the Indian Educational Service, should be appointed 
outride the Provincial Educational Service on terms 
special to therm-elves. This f«s a matter of con- 
venience, for the terms of the Provincial Educational 
Service nre often not suitable in the case of such 
officers, 

2. Position of Anglo-Indians or locally educated 

Europeans in regard to the Provincial Educational 
Service. — As in the of the Indian Educational 

Service, although this question in practice not . 
Lkely to give rise to difficulty, it is as well to make, 
the position clear as regards Anglo-Indians and locally 
educated European-;. These persons should lx* eligible 
for appointment to the Provincial Educational Service 
only if they nre Statutory Natives of India. 

3 . Pay of members of the Provincial Edvcatianai 
Scrvire.^Vor many reasons I consider that a time- - 
scale is better .suited than a graded system to n Pro- * 
vincial Educational Service. Tho objections ’ to the 
graded system have been Mirnmnrisod as follows hv 
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the Government of India in paragraph 5 of their 
letter No. 912-920, dated the 26th October 1909 : 
“ Some members of the service arrive at it (the 
provincial Service) by promotion from the subordinate 
ranks, others are appointed to the lowest grades of it 
at the beginning of their service, and between these 
two classes, especially if the work in which they are 
engaged is different, common grade promotion, 
whether by merit or by seniority, is open to obvious 
objections. The grade system also appears to offer 
needless difficulties to the recruitment of men at a 
higher initial pay than that of the lowest grades ; 
and while, in order to secure the employment of 
properly qualified men, such recruitment is occasion- 
ally most desirable, it is not compatible with the 
principles on which a graded system is foundedj and 
recourse to it must necessarily cause discontent. 
Again, it not infrequently happens that a Local 
Government desires to recruit an officer for a special 
post which re q lures a scale of remuneration proper 
to itself, beginning above the ordinary minimum, and 
not rising to the ordinary maximum ; and there is 
no satisfactory way of including such an officer within 
the cadre of a graded system. Finally, there are 
cases in whieli a vacancy may best be filled, according 
to the circumstances existing at the time, either by 
the appointment of a European to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, or of a native of India to the Pro- 
vincial, and consequently the relative number in those 
two services may fluctuate; but the graded system 
makes no provision for such fluctuation.” 

In Assam, moreover, the number of officers is so 
small that it is almost impossible to arrange for an 
even flow of promotion, particularly in view of the 
fact that new appointments are being constantly 
made, and that there is consequently an unusually 
large proportion of junior men. Under a graded 
system the less junior of these officers obtain unduly 
accelerated promotion, while those recruited a few 
years later are confronted by a serious block. I 
advocate, therefore, the introduction of a time-scale 
from Rs. 250 to Its. 800 on the analogy of that 
proposed in the case of the Provincial Civil Service. 
I see no reason to suggest an}’ difference as regards 
tho rem jneration of officers of the Provincial Execu- 
tive and Educational Services. 

4. Further, improvement of prospects of members 
of the Provincial Educational Service by means of 
promotion to the Indian Educational Service . — In my 
opinion one of the principal causes of discontent in 
the Provincial Educational Service is the almost 
impossible barrier that lias been created between that 
service and the Indian Educational Service. Tho 
Provincial Service has hitherto been a service of 
Indians, and the Indian Educational Service a service 
of Europeans, so that this barrier is practically one 
of race and on that account is particularly objection- 
able. However well qualified an Indian may be, he 
has hitherto had practically no chance of promotion, 
and ho may find himself after years of good work 
subordinated to young European officers of possibly 
no better qualifications. I am aware that the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service is theoretically on the 
same plane as the Indian Educational Service. This, 
however, is theory only. In practice it is largely pay 
which confers status. 

In connection with the Indian Educational Service 
I have recommended that a larger number of specially 
qualified Indians should he recruited direct to. that 
service. If that proposal is adopted, there will be 
less dissatisfaction in the Provincial Educational 
Service, and, therefore, less need for special pro- 
motion . Nevertheless, I am strongly opposed, to 
barring the way of preferment in the case of any 
service. While I agree, therefore, with the principle 
underlying the proposal of the Government of India, 
as made in paragraph 11 of their letter No. 912-920, 
dated the 26th October 1909, that the prospects of the 
Provincial Educational Service should be rendered 
more attractive, I am entirely opposed to their 
specific proposal that the attraction should take the 
form of a higher scale of pay in the Provincial Eduea- 
cational Service for a limited number of selected 
officers. What specially selected officers of the Pro- 
vincial Educational Service want is status quite as 
much as pay, and the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment of India seems to me to fall considerably short 
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m that respect, inasmuch as the promoted officers 
would still be of inferior standing to officers of the 
Indian Educational Service. I strongly recommend, 
therefore, that when, in special cases, "officers of the 
Irovnmial Educational Service are promoted, thev 
should be advanced to the Indian Educational Service, 
and not to a special grade of the Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. 

As regards pay, on the other hand, I consider that 
the salary of Us. 800 to Rs. 1,300 proposed by the 
Government of India for specially selected officers 
of the Provincial Educational Service would in many 
cases be unnecessarily liberal, while in others it might 
he insufficiently liberal. It might, for instance, be 
desirable to promote an officer of the Provincial 
Educational Service who was in receipt of a salary 
of Rs. 400 a month. It might be quite unnecessary 
forthwith to double his salary. All that would often 
be necessary would be to give him either the lowest 
pay of the Indian Educational Service or his own 
pay at tho time of promotion, whichever is the higher, 
and thereafter to let him receive increments in the 
same way as officers of the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice. This should, I recommend, be the usual pro- 
cedure, it being understood that in special cases 
promotion to any position in the higher time-scale 
might be sanctioned. In this way promoted officers 
would gain the status which they wish for, and, at 
the same time, a reasonable increase of salary. Under 
Article 63 of the Civil Service Regulations the salary 
of a Native of India appointed to an office which has 
usually been filled by nomination in England is, in 
the absence of special orders to the contrary, two- 
thirds of that assigned to an European. But this 
arrangement would be quite unsuitable in the present 
case. Two-thirds of the pay of officers of the Indian 
Educational' Service would he insufficient remunera- 
tion for promoted Indians, and the grant of pay on a 
lower scale would maintain the barrier which it is 
desiied to remove. 

5. Proportion of Indians to be admitted to the 
Indian Educational Service . — I have shown above 
that I advocate (1) the admission, under stated con- 
ditions, of Indians to the superior service, and (2) 
the promotion of specially selected Provincial Educa- 
tional Service officers to the Indian Educational 
Service. For reasons already stated the proportion of 
Europeans to Indians in the superior service must bo 
reasonably effective. Whether it is possible or not 
to decide what proportion of places in the superior 
service should he occupied (1) by Indians appointed 
direct, or (2) by promoted Indians is a matter for 
each province to decide. As regards this province, 
the position is peculiar, in that there are compara- 
tively few inhabitants of this province at present 
in the Education Department. It must also be borne 
in mind that on general grounds, administrative, 
personal and political, it is desirable that, officers 
should usually belong to the province to which they 
are posted. While, therefore, I am in favour of 
seeing duly qualified Indians appointed to the Indian 
Educational Service direct and in special cases pro- 
moted thereto from the Provincial Educational 
Service, regard must he had, in the case of direct 
appointments, to the province from which a candidate 
hails, inasmuch as a direct appointment to the Indian 
Educational Service of an Indian from another pro- 
vince would be less favourably received, at any rate 
in the Assam Valley, than that of an European. I 
would not, therefore, as regains this province, parti- 
cularly in view of its small cadres, lay down at 
present any hard-and-fast rule as to what number 
of places in the superior service should be ordinarily 
held by Indians. This may be done later when we 
have a larger proportion of residents of this province 
in the Education Department. Meantime, I would 
he quite willing to suggest the appointment of any 
specially qualified resident of this province, for direct 
appointment or the promotion of any specially quali- 
fied officer of the Provincial Educational Service for 
promotion, os occasion may arise. 

THE SUBORDINATE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

For reasons similar to those given in the case of 
the Provincial Educational Service, the present 
graded system must ce 2 tainly be abandoned. The 
whole question of the rates of pay to be given in the 
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cite* at secondary tochers 1ms been tinder discussion 
for a Jong tii no. The present rat« nro admittedly 
far J^Iair tvh.it fc* required. "What rates, however, 
should lw adopted will depend on the financial assis- 
tance which the Government of India is able to givo 
to Local Govern moots. The time-scales to bo adopted 
trs respect of the various classes of officers composing 
the present Subordinate Educational Service must, 
therefore, stand over for the present. 


Obliteration of dm wcesmry distinctions in «o/ncn* 
dafure — -As. In. the case of tbo Civil Service, I propose 
that there: Should bo . n single Indian Educational 
Service list, with divisions to show (1) the officers 
recruited by tins Secretary of State, (2) lh<v at 
present so-called Provincial Educational Service 
officers, and (3) the at present so-called Subordinate 
Educational Service officers. 


APPENDIX X. 

Memorandum prepared by the Government of Burma relating lo the Education Veparhncnt. 


I IX MI A y EIWCA TIOKAL HER VICE. 

{ij Recruitment, training, and probation — On the 
subject of recruitment and training of Indian Educa- 
tional Service officers, a detailed memorandum* lias 
been submitted by the Director of Public Instruction 
tMr. Cuvcrnton) to the Public Services Commission. 

the Lieutenant-Governor has no suggestions to put 
forward with regard to the questions of tho training 
and probation of Indian Educational Service officers, 
in l>oth of which respects he considers that the expiat- 
ing arrangements arc satisfactory. On tbo subject 
of recruitment, the following paragraph from a letter, 
dated the 1st November 1909, from tbo Director of 
Public Instruction, Burma, is reproduced: — " As 
regards the junior members of the Service, it is within 
the liignizana* of Government tbftt since 1907 two of 
those recruited from homo and of less than three years’ 
service have resigned in order to obtain what they 
consider preferable prospects in England, and that 
one Inspector appointed in 1908 duly arrived, only to 
throw up his appointment and return to Europe after 
a few weeks in the country. That difficulties in re- 
cruiting have occurred i.s also known to Government, 
more especially in connection with appointments to 
professorships in the Government College, Rangoon 
The fact that Burma is commonly believed — though, 
so far ns the Educational Department is concerned, 
not upon very adequate grounds — to possess a pecu- 
liarly dangerous climate, no doubt accounts to a 
certain extent for the special difficulties in recruiting 
officers to servo in the Indian Educational Service 
in this country. But there are more general reasons, 
notably the increase in the last ten or fifteen years 
of attractive educational posts in both tbo British 
Isles and the Colonics and Dependencies other than 
India, and the groning recognition of the fact that 
the expenses of life in India are rising rapidly while 
the purchasing value of any Indian salary falls below 
that of much smaller salaries paid for corresponding 
work in England. It would appear, moreover, that 
there has been a failure nt home to get into close touch 
with the College authorities in British Universities 
and to notify suitably the permanent nature and the 
genuine advantages of the Service. In not a few 
eases that have come under my own observation the 
discovery by suitable candidates of the very existence 
of the Service has been duo to accident, and tho 
acquisition of information as to the procedure of 
appointment or qualifications demanded has been loft 
to the unaided initiative of the would-be applicant. 
Unless steps are taken to remedy these obvious defects 
the concession of even tho most favourable terms to 
the Service as a whole will be largely stultified.** 

Tho Lieutenant-Governor is disposed to concur in 
the view that the existing pay and prospects of the 
Indian Educational Service in Burma give rise to 
difficulties in recruitment. So far ns these difficulties 
nre enured by the existing rates of pay they are no 
dmibt capable of being removed by the rcorgn nismlion 
of the Service upon the lines contemplated by the 
Government of India in their letter to Local Govern- 
ments of the 26th August. 3909. 

(i*> Rates of pay find nllaxcancrs The Indian Edu- 

cational Service, as it is at present constituted, was 
<° vsistence in Burma in 1890. The Tour officers 
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of tho Superior Service, wlio used to hold appoint- 
menfcs now usually hold by officers of tho Indian Edu- 
cational Service, did not belong to' a regular vgraded „ 
Service, although the pay of the Inspectors of Schools ;% 
corresponded to tho 3rd and 4tli grades of the Bengal^-v 
Graded Educational Service, whflo thb/pay; of tho ^ 
Director of Public Instruction corresponded ; to that 
of an officer of tho 1st grade of that Service. Thus 
in 1890 their pay was : — * 

* 

1 Director of Public Instruction ... 1,250 — 1,500 

2 Inspectors of Schools ... .Vi"; 760-^-1,000 

1 Inspector of Schools ... ..>* 500 — 750 ■ 

4 \i;. * • 

By 1900 tho Indian Educational Service had:, been 
constituted, but Burma was declared to bo butsido 
tho scheme. Inspectorships, however, \wero filled ^by'* \ 
recruitment in England on conditions similar to* thbsV;,^ 
cm which Indian Educational . Service a officers wisroV^ 
generally recruited. The following lists ^showslthc pay'.--:, 
attached to tho superior appointments in thc Educai .?;' 
tion Department in 1900: — Y*V'>- 1 ' 

1 . * 

1 Director of Public Instruction... 1, 250—1,500: 

2 Inspectors of Schools ... ...■ 750-^1,000 yjv . 7" 

2 Inspectors of Schools ... ... .- 500— -1,000.. 

I Principal, High and Normal - ; ~ ‘ ? : ?;\ 

School ... ... ... ... / 500— - : 650 v .;■// t ' 


At the present time the pay of tho : Indian ’Educa- 
tional Service officers is os follows;, — > 0' 

1 Director of Public In struc- , ■ -/*[’ 

fcion ... ... ... 1 , 5 00—2,000 i : 4. 3- [y.\ 

I Inspector of Schools (old ,r- ?.-* -V 

scale) 750 — 1,000. /V.\ " 

6 Inspectors of Schools ... 500—^1,000/;./; 

1 Principal of College ... 600— d , 000- [ . 

G Professors of College ... 500— -1,000 

2 Principals of High and 

Normnl Schools ... 500-r-l,000 

I Inspectress of Schools ... 4 00-r- 600 (vacant). 

17 . - 

In addition, ono personal allowance of jI^/250--500 
is held by the senior Inspector of Schools and [two w 
allowances of Rs, 200 — 250 are held by the nest senior':,. 
Inspcctor and the Principal of the* Rangoon College^' 
respectively. AH officers also draw a Burma allowance 
of Ks. 100 so long as their salary, '‘exclusive of the 
allowance, does not exceed Rs. 1,000. per mensem. 

Under tho Secretary of State V orders, officers of 
15 years’ approved service may draw Tts. 100 a. month 
extra, if they have not in the meantime become en- 
titled to ono of tho personal allowances, but in this ■ 
province tho value or this concession i<* annulled by 
the fact that the Rs. 100 Burma allowance is cJIs* . 
continued when the officer 7 # pay exceeds Rs. 1,000. 

The existing rates of pay and allowances cannot 
bo ‘considered satisfactory. Some suggestions , for 
putting the Indian Educational Service on a. proper 
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footing in tliese respects were made in this Govern- 
ment’s letter No. 1192 — 1 E.-105, dated the 28th 
December, 1909, to the Government of India. The 
Lieutenant - Governor adheres to those recommenda- 
tions which, briefly summarized, are: — 

(1) That the initial pay should he Rs. 500 60 

' 1,250. 

(2) That there should he a higher scale of Rs. 1,500— 
1,900, to which deserving officers should he eligible 

for promotion, the number of appointments in the 
higher scale being settled on a percentage of the total 
strength of the officers of the Service in the province. 

(3) That a special allowance of Rs. 250 should be 
attached to the post of tlio Principal, Rangoon Col- 
lege. At the suggestion of the Government of India, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has recently agreed that this 
allowance might suitably be fixed at Rs. 200. 

(4) That the pay of the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion should he Rs. 2,000— 100—2,600. 

(6) That exchange compensation allowance should he 
allowed to the Director of Public Instruction. That 
existing incumbents who are transferred to the lower 
scale should continue to receive exchange compensa- 
tion allowance, and that any officer transferred to 
the higher scale who would lose by the transfer if 
accompanied by discontinuance of exchange compen- 
sation allowance should continue to receive the equiva- 
lent of the exchange compensation till the loss was 
extinguished. 

(6) That the Inspectresses of Schools should receive 
pay without exchange compensation allowance at the 
rate of Rs. 400 — 20 — 500 per mensem, and thereafter 
if their services are approved Rs. 500 — 25 — 750. That 
“a free passage home should be allowed at the end of 
tlio five years for which they will he recruited in the 
first instance. This should not ho allowed to those 
who continue to remain in the Service on the higher 
scale. 


(iii) Posts in each grade, and provision for leave 
and training. — The Indian Educational Service is 
not graded. It comprehends 17 appointments which 
may be classified as under : — 

Direction ... 1,500 — 2,000=1 Appointment. 

f 750—1 ,000=1 do. 

Inspection ... •< 500 — 1,000 = 5 do. 

I 400— 500=1 do. (vacant). 
Teaching ... 500 — 1,000 = 9 do. 


There is no provision in the cadre against casualties 
such as leave and training. 

(iv) Appointments outside, cadre, held hy officers of 
the Service . — No officer of the Indian Educational 
Service holds an appointment which is not included 
in the sanctioned cadre for the province. 

(v) Additions required to the present cadre . — The 
recent measures for the extension and improvement 
of every branch of education will inevitably necessi- 
tate considerable additions to the Indian Educational 
Service, both in the inspecting and teaching branches. 
Various proposals arc now under consideration; and 
applications for increased staff will be submitted in 
due course for the sanction of the Government of 
India and the Secretary of State. 


II.— PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

(i) Recruitment , training , and probation . — Hitherto 
the majority of appointments have been made by 
selection from tlio Subordin:ute Educational Service. 
Three exceptions, however, have occurred during the 
past few years where officers were recruited for posts 
requiring special qualifications. These three were: — 

(а) Professor of Mathematics, Government College, 
Rangoon ; 

(б) Lecturer in Mathematics and Physics, Govern- 
ment College, Rangoon; and 

(e) Technical Instructor, Government School of 
Engineering, Insein. 

As the Service is at present constituted, the prin- 
ciple that officers in the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice should as far as possible be recruited from the 
Subordinate Educational Service is, in the Lieutenant- 
Governor^ opinion, sound. Many officers of the latter 
Service . are fully qualified for ordinary posts now in- 
cluded in the cadre of the former, and it is well that 
they should be given opportunities for promotion as 
they arise. As will ho seen, however, from the suc- 
ceeding paragraph, an improvement in the pay and 


prospects of the Service would probably attract a 
ettci class of candidate for direct recruitment, and 
r S r^ V ■ d tend to a general raising of the standard 
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+i ® overiime31 t has also represented strongly to 

the Government of India the desirability of modifying, 
ca ® e , of Burma the principle that Europeans 
should not be admitted to the Provincial Educational 
Service. The following extract from this Govern- 
ments letter is reproduced for the information of 
tne Koyal Commission : — “ Sir Herbert White desires, 
however, to press as strongly as possible for a re- 
con^deration, so far at least as this Province is con- 
cerned, of the orders restricting recruitment to the 
provincial Educational Service to natives of India, 
he is not yet aware of the grounds on which the 
Uovernment of India propose to impose this restric- 
tion In Burma, in the Provincial Civil Service, it 
has been definitely decided that a certain number of 
Europeans should be appointed. These officers have 
similar pay and prospects to those which will be 
secured for Provincial Educational Service officers 
under the proposed scheme and it is not found that 
as a class they are discontented or inefficient. The 
standard of education among Burmans in this Pro- 
vmce is not yet very high and the number of Burmans 
qualified for posts in the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice is comparatively small. The result of excluding 
Europeans from the Provincial Educational Service 
will be that some posts, at least, will have to be filled 
by officers not fully qualified or by officers recruited 
in other Provinces. Either of these alternatives is 
much to be deprecated- As a rule it is not found 
that natives of other Provinces are suited for employ- 
ment in the local Provincial Services. It is certain 
that their employment to any appreciable extent 
would be keenly resented by the Burmese people. In 
the case of the Provincial Civil Service, it is the rule 
that no one who is not a native of India should bB 
appointed without the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment of. India. If this rule is adopted in the cas>e 
of appointments to the Provincial Educational Ser- 
vice the Lieutenant-Governor submits that there need 


be no objection to the admission of a certain propor- 
tion of Europeans to that Service. The expedient 
of appointing to the Education Department on special 
terms officers who are in neither the Indian nor the 
Provincial Educational Service is a very awkward one 
and, His Honour ventures to submit, has nothing to 
recommend it. Tt involves the consideration of special 
terms in each individual case and often protracted 
correspondence involving serious delay. If it is ad- 
mitted that, in some cases, Europeans not qualified 
for the Indian Educational Service should be admitted 
to the Education Department, there seems no valid 
reason for their exclusion from a Provincial Service 
so constituted as to give reasonable pay and prospects 
to its members. It is no doubt desirable that the 
Provincial Educational Service should be declared to 
bo ordinarily reserved for Natives of India. But the 
Lieutenant-Governor can see no good reason, so far 
as this Province is concerned, why Government should 
bind itself not to admit a certain proportion of Euro- 
peans should necessity arise. I am to ask the con- 
sideration of the Government of India to this repre- 
sentation.” 


The training of Provincial Educational Service 
officers, if they are selected from the Subordinate 
Educational Service, is not a matter of great moment. 
They are required, after promotion, to undertake 
similar duties to those which they have already under- 
taken, and special training is therefore unnecessary. 
Where, for any special reason, an outsider is appointed 
to the Provincial Educational Service it may be neces- 
sary for him to undergo a period of training and 
probation. At present there exist certain depart- 
mental regulations as regards qualifying in the theory 
and practice of education, to which all officers are 
required to conform within a reasonable time. 

It follows that, in His Honour’s opinion, the exist- 
ing systems of training and probation of officers of the 
Provincial Educational Service are satisfactory. 

(ii) Rates of pay arid allowances . — -Until 1904 no 
Provincial Educational Service existed in Burma. The 
statement below shows the pay and allowances of the 
appointments at present included in the service, and 
those attached to the corresponding appointments in 
1890 and 1900: — 
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At ju . 40a 

I Hfudmssier of High School 


At II*. 200—250. 

I Sajwrimtfmfcnt, Reformatory 
School. 


At IK 400. 

I Headmaster, High School... 

At IK 260* 

1 Editor, Vernacular Text Hooks , 


At Its. S00. 

I Ifcadxn aster, Engineering School 
At Its. 100. 

1 JfcadraMter of High School 


At Its. 200—260* 

1 Superintendent, Reformatory 
At Its. 260, 

4 Assistant Inspectors ... 

At Its. 400. 

1 Headmaster, High School ... 

At Ita. 250, 

1 Editor, Vernacular Text Books ... 


/"•-'■J At Its. 600 — TOO. ! • 

, I Aaslstant Bire^or of 1’ablic Infraction fwith P»; 
sonal Allowance of It*. 100). ' 

1 Inspector of Schools 1 . . 

*1 Headmaster, Engineering School, Inseln. 

At Its. *4 0£>— 600. 

1 Headmaster, Government High School, Tlanctvm 
At Its, 300— bOO, • * 

1 Profevor of Mathematic*, Government Coll ere 

Rangoon. * r 

At Ks. 300— 6W. 

1 Professor of Pali. Government College. Rangoon - 
1 Superintendent, Reformatory School, 

At 3 Is. 9fl0— <|C0l 

C Assistant Inspector* of Schools. 

1 Assistant Inspector of Schools. (Vacant,) 

1 Lteturcr. 

At IK 400. 

2 Headmaster*. 

At It a. 800—330. 

1 Technical Inalmetor, Engineering School* In 
At JK 250, 

1 Editor, Vernacular Text Books. 

At JK 200—250. 

1 Assistant Tnspectre cw . (Vacant.) 

20 . 


* The pay of this appointment baa been temporarily raised to Its. S00 and an Assistant Engineer of tho Imperial Branch of the 
Pablic Works Department is at present holding the post ns an experimental measure fur two years. 


Though there would seem to be no special feeling of 
dissatisfaction among the members of the Provincial 
Educational Service, there is room for improvement 
m the pay and prospects of the service. The attrac- 
tions of tho service are not sufficient to secure the most 
highly educated and best qualified candidates, nhilo 
tho other Provincial Services offer a more promising 
career, and are thorefovo more eagerly desired. In 
order to ameliorate the conditions of the service, the* 
I*ocal Government in its letter No. 97 M. — GK.-S, dated 
the .‘)Oth April, 1903, to tho Government of India in 
tho Homo Department, made certain suggestions, 
which are briefly stated in paragraph I ft of the 
historical memorandum. 

The Government oF India approved those suggestions 
in their letter No. 912—920, dated the 20th October, 
11X19, and proposed further concessions by the admis- 
sion of a limited number of selected officers to n higher 
sent© beginning at Rs, S0Q per mensem and advancing 
by periodical increments of Rs. 100 to IK. 1,300 per 
mensem, tho increments being triennial up to 
fXs. 1,000 and thereafter biennial. Tho Fdoiiformiit- 
Governor thinks that these concessions should be 
granted, and that they would sufficiently improve the 
prospects of tho service. 

(tii) Number of jw>sGs in each grade and provision /or 
icate and training . — The Provincial Eriucatioiml Ser- 
vice in Burma is not n graded service, hut officers arc 
remunerated nevording to the posts which they hold, a 
certain rate of pay being assigned to each post or 
group of posts. It consists «»f 20 appointments in all. 
which are grouped as holme - 

At IK. dOG to 700*^3 appointments. 

[The incumbent of one of these appointments enjoys 
a personal allowance of Us. KX>, and another appoint- 
ment is at present held ns an experimental measure by 
an Assistant Engineer of tie* Imperial Branch of the 
Public Works Department on an increased pay of 
Rs, £00 per me«s*<rn j 

At. Us. 400 to ;V>0e- 1 appointment. 

At Rs. 300 to W0 « 1 do. 

At Us. 3 f W) tf» 500*- 2 appointments. 

At IK, 300 to 400 ^3 do 

At ru. l0O .,9 do. 

At Us. 300 to 350 « 1 appointment. 

At FU. 250 « 1 do. 

At Its. 200 to 250 « 1 do. (vacant). 

There is no provision for leave and training. 

(tv) ,4pf>Yin?7nrnf3 rntfairfe the. entire held by nflicfrx 
& f the service — At present the Professor of P&ll. who 
belong^ to the Provincial Educational Service* is 
officiating as Superintendent* Archaeological Survey* 
Burma j three Assistant Inspectors, all belonging to the 


Provincial Educational Service, are officiating for In- 
spectors in tlio Indian Educational Service, and a 
Headmaster of the same service is officiating in place 
id an Indian Educational Service Principal of a High 
and Normal School. 

(v) Addition required in the cadre . — Tho cadre of 
tho Provincial Educational Service needs strengthen- 
ing. The Headmasters of Normal Schools and tho 
Headmasters of High Schools should, the lieutenant- 
Governor considers, lie included in this service. At 
present they are all included in tho Subordinate Ser- 
vice, although Ihoir position and duties probably entitle 
them to inclusion in tho higher service. 

XUBQHDJXAT1-: EDUCATION AT, SERVICE. 

(I) Hccrmimcnt, training and probation . — The Sale 
ordinate Educational Service includes all Deputy 
Inspectors and Sul>-I inspectors of Schools j the subor- 
dinate staff of tho Engineering School, Imcin, 
the Irisoin Reformatory and the Text -book Committee^ 
some of the Subordinate Staff of tho Rangoon College.’ 
and all teachers in A agio- Vernacular. Vernacular and 
European Schools, including Normal Schools. The 
following are, however, exceptions : — 

(*/) The Headmasters of the High Schools at M onl- 
ine in. Promo and Rangoon are in the Provincial 
Educational Service. 

(b) The Headmaster of tho European High School, 
Mayrnyo. and the Headmaster of the School for the* 
Sons of Shan Chiefs* Tanngiryi, hold special appoint- 
ments outside the Educational Services- 

As regards Deputy Inspectors of Schools, vacancies 
«ro filled — ' . 

(1) by the appointment of teachers of loag/crvjCe 
ami approved merit who have passed tho University 
Matriculation or some higher examination. These are 
selected from Government or aided schools; 

(£) by the appointment of students from the College 
who have passed either the I. A. or B.A* Examination 
(direct appointments from the College however of this 
nature are nob common) ; and 

(3) by the promotion of specially selected Sule 
Impeetors who have passed tho XXth Standard Verna- 
cular or a higher examination. 

Deputy Inspectors of Schools, are appointed on, two 
years’ probation, during which tlicv are required to 
obtain a Middle School Teachers* Certificate if they 
do not already possess it. Deputy Inspectors.of Schools 
may either be English-speaking or Burmese-speaking 
officers, Of the Deputy Inspectors now* serving 14; are 
unacquainted with English * 
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Sub-Inspectors are appointed in a similar manner to 
tlie Deputy Inspectors, tliat is, they are chosen from 
the ranks of vernacular teachers and are selected from 
the staffs of Government and aided schools ; all of them 
have obtained at least the Middle School Vernacular 
Teachers’ Certificate before appointment. 

Teachers are trained in the Normal schools of the 
province. The number of these is necessarily limited, 
and, where trained men are not available, untrained 
men are appointed who have satisfactory literary quali- 
fications, but those are drafted in turn, as they can be 
spared, to the Normal schools for training. The present 
regulations are considered satisfactory. 

It is desirable that in secondary schools the qualifi- 
cations for Headmastersliips and 1st Assistantships 
should ordinarily he the B.A. degree (or an equivalent) 


with a further qualification in the theory and practice 
of education, and that for posts of 2nd", 3rd and 4th 
Assistants a pass by the Intermediate Examination in 
Arts and Science with a teaching qualification, and for 
the rest the Matriculation or High School Pinal Certi- 
ficate with a teaching qualification should be required. 
But these qualifications cannot be insisted on till the 
prospects and position of the teachers have been con- 
siderably improved. 

(ii) Rates of pay and allowances . — The Subordinate 
Educational Service was constituted, simultaneously 
with the Provincial Educational Service, in 1904. The 
rates of pay and^ allowances of tlie appointments at 
present included in the service and those attached to 
the corresponding appointments in 1890 and 1900, are 
shown in the subjoined statement. 


At. Rs. 250. 

3 Deputy Inspectors. 

At Rs. 200. 

7 Deputy Inspectors. 

At Its. 150. 

13 Deputy Inspectors. 

23 


Rs. 

300-400 


200 (and over) 
Less than 200 


1 Appointment. 


3 Appointments. 
27 Appointments, 


Total 


31 Appointments. 


1000. 


Inspecting Branch* 
At Rs. 200. 

8 Deputy Inspectors. 

At Rs. 150. - 
7 Deputy Inspectors. 


At Rs. 100. 

2 ( Deputy Inspectors. 


At Rs. 50. 
1 Sub-Inspector. 


120—170 

150 


100—160 

110 

105 

100 


85 

80 

70—80 

GO— 80 
CO 
50—80 


40—00 

55 

50 

40 

36 

30 


1 Appointment. 


1 Appointment. 

2 Appointments. 


1 Appointruont. 

1 do. 

1 do. 

2 Appointments. 


2 Appointments. 
1 Appointment. 
1 do. 

7 Appointments. 
6 do. 

18 do. 


1 Appointment. 

1 do. 

4 Appointments. 
1 Appointment. 

1 do. 

2 Appointments. 


At R s. 250. 

G Deputy Inspectors. 

At Rs. 200. 

14 Deputy Inspectors. 
At Rs. 150. 

19 ^Deputy Inspectors, 
At Us. 120. 

S3 '•‘Deputy Inspectors. 
72 

At Rs. 100. 

4 Sub-Inspectors. 

At Rs. 80. 

1G Sub-Inspectors. 


1 


20 



37 


92 




'i'caching Branch . 

1st Class (Rs. 200- 

-400). 

13 Appointments. 


850—400 

1 Appointment. 



300—400 

1 

do. 

Rs. 


325—350 

. 1 

do. 

)— 400 

... ... 1 Appointment. 

800—325 

1 

do. 


200—300 

1 

do. 

300 

1 do. 

200—250 

... 8 Appointments. 

250 

... ... 2 Appointments. 

2nd class (Rs. 150- 

-250). 

22 Appointments. 

)— 250 

... ... 1 Appointment. 

150—250 

5 Appointments. 

200 

1 do. 

200 

2 

do. 



180—200 

2 

do 



175—200 

3 

do. 



150- 200 

3 

do. 



100—200 

... 7 

do. 


Total 


55 Appointments. 


3rd class (Rs. 120- 
1G0— 180 
150—175 
150—170 
120-170 
140— 1G0 

4th class (Re. 100 
130—150 
125—150 
100—150 
120—140 
100—125 
100—120 
115 

5th class (Rs. 75- 
100 

80—100 

96 

6th class (Rs. G0- 
80 

60—80 
50—80 
75 


—380). 30 Appointments. 

... 5 Appointments. 

... 2 do. 

1 Appointment. 

1 do. 

.. 21 Appointments. 

—150). 84 Appointments. 

... 1 Appointment. 

2 Appointments. 

... 16 do. 

... 26 do. 

... 4 do. 

... 34 do. 

... 1 Appointment. 

-100). 40 Appointments. 

„ . 6 Appointments. 

... 33 do. 

... 2 do. 

-80). 67 Appointments. 

6 Appointments. 

... 54 do. 

... 2 do. 

4 do. 


50—75 

1 Appointment. 

(Rs. 15—60) 

22*1 Appointments. 

60 

8 Appointments. 

50— CO 

26 

do. 

65 

2 

do. 

50 

96 

do. 

40—50 

5 

do. 

40 

33 

do. 

30—50 

3 

do. 

30—40 

8 

do. 

38 

1 Appointment. 

30 

30 Appointments. 

25 

5 

do. 

20 ... 

4 

do. 

15 ... 

3 

do. 


Total ... 480 Appointments. 


The present; rate of pay of Deputy Inspectors of 
Schools was sanctioned in 1903, and that of Sub- 
Inspectors in 1905. The cadre of Deputy Inspectors 
has recently been reorganized. Tlie rates of pay have 


* The sanctioned strength of these grades is 23 and 29 respectively. 

not been altered, but the number of appointments in 
the first three grades has been increased. 

The prospects of teachers in Primary Schools have 
recently been materially improved. As to the teachers 
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in ftwnilnrr School*, the Lieutenant-Governor, in 
ronsultnlion^lth llif Director of X>nHlc Instrnction. 
has *op K Mt«I (hot the follow jur scale of pay sJmiiia 
ordinarily he Riven to members of a complete »*£« 
School {exclusive of special appointments): — 

17 A 


Head master 
First Assistant 
Second Assistant 
Third Assistant . 
Fourth Assistant 
Fifth Assistant 
Sixth Assistant 
Seventh Assistant 
Eighth Assistant 
Ninth Assistant 


300 — 10 — 400 
200 — 10 — 2-50 
ISO — 4 — 200 
160 — * 4 — 180 
140— 4 — 160 
120— 4 — 140 
100— 4 — 120 
80— 4—100 

G0*~* 4 80 

60 — 4— 80 


The introduction of this scale awaits the sanction of 
the Be* retary of State 

Hut Punt* in ffjrh grade ant I provision /or leave ana 
t r tuning —There are no regular grades except for the 
Deputy Inspectors and Suh-Tn specters of Schools. Alt 
ether Appointments are grouped m seven classes wiui a 
maximum and minimum pay attached to each. The 
number of appointments in the different grades and 
different i lasses ife shown in the statement given nbove 


There is no provision made |n the. cadre for leave 
and training* When Subordinate Educational Officers 
arc on leave or undergoing training the vacancies 
caused by their absence are filled by the appointment 
of outsiders. ^ 5 

(tv) Appointments outside the cadre held by oflietrt 
of the sendee.— Six mombors of the service are at 
present officiating in tho Provincial Educational 
Service — four ns Assistant Inspectors, ono us Professor 
of Pfdi in tho Government College, Rangoon, and 
another as Headmaster of the Government High 
School at Motilmtrin. 

(v) Additions required in the cadre, — The Director 
of Public Instruction considers present entire is in- 
sufficient, especially in the number of appointments of 
Deputy Inspectors. During the last two years fonr- 
toon appointments h*vo been added to the grades of 
Deputy Inspectors; but there is urgent need for more 
appointments in order to supervise the maintenance 
grant in addition to tho ordinary work of inspection. 
No definite proposals for an increase to tho cadre arc 1 
at present boforo the Local Government. 

In the toachors’ branch there is im urgent need for 
an increase in tho number of appointments. Addi- 
tional appointments necessitated by the oxpansion of 
education will bo created every year as required. 
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Vrmoraw/um pieparcd by the Government of 

p 9 ehm i a ft nj - Excluding tho subordinate ranks, 
cho Educational Department m this Presidency is 
diwded into two branches — 

(I) tho Indian Educational Service, and 
(2> the Provincial Educational Service 
Tho information required by tlio Hojal Commission 
is furnished below for each of those separately. 

*2 <i) The Commission first enquire* regarding the 
present regulations as to rrcruttment, training and 
probation, and whether these regulation* arc satis- 
factory 

{A) Indian Educal ionu\ Service —Candidates for 
this arc roi ruitod hy tho Secretary of State in 
England and the general conditions of engagement 
appear on pages 211-12 of tho India Office List for 
1913 The appointments included in tho sorvico in 
this Presidency are — 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction, 

Principals of colleges <4), 

Professors (11), 

Inspectors of schools (8), 

Inspectresses of schools (8), 

Superintendent of the School of Arts, Madras, 
Vico-Principal of the Teachers' College, Snidapet 
(near Madras), 

Nuperintcndont, Presidency Training School for 
Mistresses in Madras, and 
Headmaster of tho High School, Morcara, Coorg. 
Candidates should, as a rule, bo not loss than 
twenty-three nor more than thirty years of ago. 
They must be British subjects and must furnish 
evidence of having received a liberal education. In 
selecting candidates weight is given to tho possession 
of — 

(a) a Cmvorsiiy degree m Honours or other like 
distinct ion, 

Vb> experience as a teacher, and 
(c) qualifications in special subjects, depending 
on the nature of the vacancy to be filled. 
In selecting candidates for inspecting appointments 
weight is given to the linguistic talent, capacity for 
organisation* and knowledge, practical or theoretical, 
of educational methods First appointments to this 
service ore on probation for two years, within which 
time the officer is required to pass an examination i» 
a vernacular language 

The Secretary of State sometimes nlso supplies 
persons to fill temporary vacancies in this service. 
Such appointments are made for not less than a tFni- 
vendfcy year (of about nine months) with a prospect, 
in the ra«o of thoroughly approved service, of future 
selection to fill either ’a temporary or permanent 

appointment 


Madras relating to the Education Department 

There aro also certain other special appointments, not 
included in the Indian Educational Service, candidates 
for which aro generally, or if requastod, recruited by 
tho Secretary of Stato. Tho following appointments 
belong to this class . — 

(a) Principal of the Law College, madras, , 

(b) Junior professor at the Law College, 

(c) Principal of the College of Engineering, 

Madras. 

(d) Superintendent of Industrial Education and 

the exports under him. 

(e) Meohanical Instructor, College of Engineer- 

mg. 

(/) Lecturer on Kindergarten, Teachers” College, 
Saidapet. 

The Principal of the Law College should bo a 
graduate of a University and a Inrrivtor-at-law of 
not loss than five years’ standing. The Principal of 
the Engineering College should ordinarily be an en- 
gineer. No special qualification** have boon pre- 
scribed in respect of the other posts. 

(B) Provincial Educational Service.— ATho following 
appointments aro included in this service i— 

(1) Principals of colleges. * ? 

(2) Professors. 

(3) Lecturers. 

(4) Inspectors of schools. * 

(5$ Assistant inspectors of school b. ^ 

(6) Headmasters of schools. wC 

(7) Instructors in tho College of Engineering. 

(8; Personal Assistant to tho Director of Public 

Instruction. 

(9) Deputy Strporintondont of the Reformatory 
School, Chingloput. , ' 

(10) Assistant to the Professor of Hygiene and 
Bacteriology, Medical College, Madras 
No special qualifications have been formally pre- 
scribed in respect of the above posts. 

3, Thoro nro also certain special appointments not 
definitely included in tho Provincial Education* 1 
Sorvico which are filled by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor in Council and which aro open to officers of that 
service along with others. These are — 

(a) Assistant Inspectresses of girls' schools. 

(b) Lecturers in the Teachers' College, Saidapet. 

(c) Assistant Superintendent, School of Arts, 

4. European and Eurasian officers appointed to any 
of tho above posts aro required to pr*^ an examina- 
tion in one of the vernaenlnrv if the} nro engaged 
in teaching and in two vernaculars if they aro em- 
ployed on inspection- An officer who has taken the 
B.A. degree in ono of the languages specified will not 
be required to pass tho compulsory test in that lan- 
guage, but must pass the test in a second language 
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if he is engaged in inspection. Officers must pass 
ilio compulsory test in tile first language within two 
years of their appointment to the department either 
"permanently or on probation, and every officer on- 
caged in inspection must similarly pass the tost in 
the 5 second language within four years of his appoint- 
ment. 

5. The present regulations as to recruitment of the 
members of the Indian Educational Service seems to bo 
satisfactory on the whole, 

6. (ii) The Royal Commission next enquires regard- 
ing the rates of pay and allowances in force in 1890, 
1900, and at the present time, and whether the present 
rafes of pay and allowances arc satisfactory . 

The rates of pay and allowances in force in the three 
years mentioned were as under: — 

1890. 


Special — 

Director of Public Instruction 
Graded Officers — 

I Class 
II 3 , 

HI ,, 

IV ,3 

Other officers 


Rs. 

2,000—50—2,250 

1,250—1,500 

1,000—1,250 

750—1,000 

500—750 

800—50—1,000 

600 

500—50 — 1,000 
500—25—750 
500—50—700 
500 

400 — 20—500 
400—10—500 
400 

300 — 10—400 
37H 
300 ~ 

200—10—300 


1900. 

Special — 

Director of Public Instruction 
Graded Educational Service... 
Indian Educational Service — 
I Class 
II „ 

III „ 

TV „ 

V ,, 

Law College 
College of Engineering 


Provincial Educational 
Service — 

I Class 

TT „ 

III „ 

JV „ 

V „ 

VI „ 

VII „ 

VIII „ 

IX 

X „ 


1913. 

Special — 

Director of Public Instruction 
* Indian Educational Service... 

Other appointments recruited 
in England — 
Superintendent, Presi- 
dency Training School 
for Mistresses ... 


1913 — co n tin it cd . 

Indian Educational Service — 
continued. 

Other appointments recruited 
in England — continued . 
Inspectresses 


1 

1 

2 

4 
8 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

5 
2 
7 
1 
2 

10 


2,000—50 — 2,250 l 

1 , 250 — 50 — 1 ,500 1 

500—50 — 1,000 
500—20—600 13 

450—10 — 500 1 

400 — 20 — 500 1 

350—10 — 450 2 

1,200 1 

1,602^ 1 

(pay drawn by a 
Royal Engi- 
neer — sanc- 
tioned pay Rs. 

1 000— 50— 1,250.) 1 


700 

600 

550 

500 

450 

400 

350 

300 

250 

200 


Rs. 


2,000 — 100—2,500 
500 — 50 — 1,000 


350—10—450 


Lecturer oii_ Kindergarten, 
Teachers’ College 
Superintendent of Indus- 
trial Education ... 

Dyeing and Leather Ex- 
perts 

Law College 

N on-pensionable ... 
Temporary 

College of Engineering ... 

Provincial Educational 
Service — 

I Class 
II „ 

III „ 

IV ,, 

V ,, 

VI ,, 

VII „ 

vni 
ix ,, 

Other Appointments — 

Assistant Superintendent, 
School of Arts ... ... 

Superintendent, Technical 
Institute, Madura 
Lecturers, Teachers’ Col- 
lege 

Assistant Inspectresses ... 


300- 

450- 

400- 


-20—600 1 

-10—500 1 

-10 — 500 1 

250 1 

-50—1,500 I 


750 

.,500 

650 

250 

250 

— 50— L,250 
450 


700 

600 

500 

450 

400 

350 

300 

250 

200 


3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 
6 
9 


300- 


350 1 

10 — 400 1 


250 

200 

250 

200 


7. The present rates of pay and allowances of the 
Indian Educational Service are not considered satis- 
factory. The service is not popular and does not 
attract the type of men best qualified for its purposes, 
though the necessity of getting the best men has be- 
come more and more evident with the recent expansion 
of educational activities. There is also some dis- 
content in the Provincial Educational Service. 1 he 
Madras Government submitted to the Government of 
India in 1910 proposals for the improvement of the 
existing pay and allowances of both services, but the 
settlement of the questions involved is being held over 
pending the report of the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services in India*. 

8 (iii) The third point on which the Commission 
requires’ information is the number of poi js in eucl, 
oracle and the provision, if any, mode tn the iodic foi 
leave and training. The number of posts m gv^e 

is given in detail in paragraph 6 above. Summarised 

it is — 

Special— Director of Public Instruction 

Indian Educational Service 


inciiail m i 1 

Other officers recruited m England 

Provincial Educational Service ■■■ 

Other officers appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment 

Total ... 


No. 

1 

27 

12 

42 

12 

94 


1 

27 


» Pour officers draw personal allowances— 
Two of Rs. 250-50—500. 

Two of Rs. 200 — 10— 2o0. 


No provision exists at present in . my of 
r i nvra irniniiie The proposals or tins Cuo^em 

HFAsssfei? xpaf ■? £ p £ 

nppo.ntae.rt. fo. t ese P £p „ t tlle stance of 

have also imdeitlieiicouM proposal to constitute a 
iSS in W Indian Educational 

Se 0 W (fv) Fourthly, the Royal Commission asks what 
JS&on^d P Cntto°r. Madras Record Office, winch 
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.xre outside tit*' antlmriW cadre f are. at pr^oafe . Vf iil Ik? the nttiKitniini nmtmt. It limy at«*o be 

liv officers of tfir Indian Educational Service^ V; «&M.try to make mi m& Additions -to .the* Fro- 

'10. <%-> The hist point on which (he. Cota minion ask* ; yincml; Edueatmnid hervir*. At present. Tor instance 
/,,r «n/orr/ro/bof whether any aihUfimt is required to )t mayhnppeu that an A distant i‘rr>fe,s*nr n» th<? Fie! 

i? * pfr$rnt m*he. To provide for the adequate inspect. **ideney w* other art* colleges cun obtain admittance to 
tom of inn a I institutions and the organisation of the Provincial Edmait tonal Service only by being trmiv 

niea-tm«« for the expansion of education in general, the f erred from a college to the efficiency of which- lm‘ 

Gut eminent hate under theix* consideration proposals retention may lie essential. It is therefore piopcsed 

P»r strengthening the inspecting staff considerably* that some of the Assistant Professorships fdioitm .In* 

Tin* Pireetor of Public Instruction considers that added to the noire of the IVorineirtl Educational 

addition of twelve inspectors to the Indian Educational Service. , t * 


APPP-NDIX Nil. 


Mtmomndum prewired by the Government of 

\\) The px&EoxA xtr gluttons as \o x^cxi&AxnbxA, 
training and probation, and whether the$Q 
regulations are satisfactory. 

>yjftrm «/ Hi rruitim nl, — Appointments to ift© 
Indian Educational Service are made by tho Secretary 
of State for India under rules with which the Royal 
Commission are no doubt familiar. Educational In- 
spectors in the Bombay Presidency are not recruited 
from England direct, but nre selected from the head- 
masters and, more rarely, the college professors, 

2. With regard to the question of tho sufficiency 
of the present methods of recruitment, in paragraph *1 
of their dispatch to the Secretary of Stnto for India. 
No. 1*, dattsl the loth August. 190S, tho Government* 
of Bombay expressed tho following views regardiiBS 
the t] unit Heat ions required in candidates for prr^fes! air- 
ships in Government colleges : — * 4 It is of import-orffa? 
for the prestige of Government colleges* that the rm|» 
m* lee ted .should have secured First Glass Honours in 
the subjects they are required to teach. Wi* luqjr h»:»ve 
ti> point out that, while a fow years ago practically' 
every professor had taken First. Class Honours, tfr** 
existing staff is very largely composed of young men 
whose* qualification is a Second Class. A combination 
of youth, inexperience, and floor qualifications in tJm 
professors of Government colleges tend?- In lower thef-e 
colleges in the estimation of the nliirati^l elanseo in 
India. It is also very desirable ihnr the new pro- 
fessors should la* able to take part m some of tin? 
students' games, such ns criclou. tennis, or rowing;. 
In addition to the usual qualification'* in regard t<* 
age and appearance, it is of importance that tin* men 
selected should bo gentlrna-u tn the uc^filcd Mtitf** 
of the term, and it is very important that- fliey should 
Ik* unnmriicd, The initial salary of a professor in 
the Indian Educational Service is not adequate for 
a. married man. . We bog to suggest for YoiJr 

Lordships vonsideratimi that- the candidates refected 
for the Indian Educational Service should be required 
to pass a physical test as high as Hint w hiclt is oxackd 
in the case of candidate*, fur the Indian Civil Service. ” 

In paragraph 17 #*i their lot |i*r No. 17771. dated tlK* 
2^th September, lS*lt>. t«» the Government, of IndlJf 1 * 
the Govotntnrni of Bombay made the following 
remarks. “ I am to take this opportunity of inviting 
attention to the system of j-ecruittneiil for tin* Indian 
bMncational Service. Recent experience tend,*: t<* 
show that the methods of ns ruit tn»*nt an? inadequate 1 . 
The Governor m Council hn.> reason U* doubt whether 
«* go«>d men are attracted to the service as oven 
existing sakub**. and prospects could command, if tlw 
advantages weie more widely knmvn. I nm to urp* 
tUwe tffuvX CAW* **WU Va* eV,wVVv^ Vis wV'cAw®, 

of candid.it<s so its to prevent the recruitment, of 
men who me not well fitted for the special need-* 1 
of India, and whose -elect ia it riwswurilv onlaib* 

imwtisfnctan results The Eure** 

jiean Service *» a small one m comparison with tlm 
rmndK*r of pupils under i let ru<*t ion and tho a re.'t 
iserve<l. It i« rswmtiol, the re fon*. that it should 1*** 
mnmnxl only by men of character and personality 
cnlculatrd tn influence Indian boys. TJu v - is of more 
importance than high academic distinctions. Now 
that it i* proposed to improve the prospect* of the 
M*mns »t w prolmblc that the field for selection will 
be wider than heretofore, nwl it will Ik* pr»csiblo to 
exerrise greater care with the view of securing tho 
former quaHficat ion a in all crises.** 

ff. rhe ftNwe extract* nj^resent also tho present 
mew* ef the Bombay Gorernmen t. Subsequent 


Bom buy rcluhruj to the. Bdt/cntion Dfjvrrt ment, 

v^yA-fVrrrtre rn Trm\^rr til ntA'vnA rcciuAnicn't lor. 

(vridin posts lias demonstrate] clearly that men of 
the qunhTieaiionn desired cannot* bo attracted to tho 
service on the present rate.; of pay. 

1. The Collegiate Branch of tho Provincial Educa- 
tional Service is recruited from among the most sue- 
cosfiful graduates of tin? Bombay University. The 
General Branch of that service is xdso manned by . 
gradually but of lesser academic distinction. They 
enter the service ns assistant* teachers in high schools 
or assistant deputy inspectors nxid ultimately rise to 
head rnaster.di ips of high sclioels and vernacular train- 
ing colleges respectively. Tins system of recruitment 
has lif*en found to be satisfactory. 

5. Tminiwj . — Neither in the* Indian nor in ibo Pro-’ 
vincial Educational Service rules is any* special 
provision made for training, but. nssistrmb masters in 
high schools, from whom koine members of the Pro- 
vincial Service will hereafter he chosen, are now 
required to go through a course of training at- tho 
Bombay Training College for teacher# in second firy 
>c)iools» 

G. Probation . — The period of probation for Itidtan 
Krlucat ional Service officers is iisiinlly two years. .A 
similar period is sometimes fixed in the case of now 
appointments to tho Provincial Service. 

(2) Tho rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and on tho 1st April, 1913, 
respectively, and whether the present rates 
of pay and* allowances aro satisfactory, 

7. The information regarding the rates of pay ami 
allowances in force on the dates specified above in 
respect «f both the services is given in Appendices A, 
B, and C, The Government of Bombay are-of opinion . 
that the prevent rates of pay and allowances: in the 
case of both the fndiati and' Provincial Educational 
Services are altogether inadequate, and that -the recent* 
pro|if».**als made by the Government of India for their 
improvement, which, it is* understood, have been placed, 
by tin* Government of India before the Tl oval Co ra- 
ni iV.*- ton. with the views of the local Governments 
then -on . should ho carried into effect- as early as 
possible. 

S. The appointment of Director of Ihiblic Instruc- 
tion is outside the Indian Educational Service ami 
carries a salary of Ks. 2.000 — 100 — 2.000. As tin. 4 # 
post- is one which, as a matter of fact, has with very 
rare exceptions always been hold by an officer of the 
Indian Educational Service, it is legitimate to con- 
sider the (pustion of the pay attached to it in relation 
to the question of the conditions of service in that 
Service. The Governor in Council is of opinion that 
:t progressive pay for this priju? appoint ment is nnfc 
desirable and should be replaced by a fixed pay of 
Its. 2,500 per mensem, more especially ns under the 
reorganizat ion scheme for the Indian Ed neat ionnl 
Service, referred to above, at least five* officers would 
have tho chance of rising fo a salary of Its. 1,800 per 
*m?n*reir». 

9. Pension . — .As in nil other u n cove nan ted Civil 
Services, the rrmximimi ordinary pension adrni^ilde to 
officers of the Indian Ed neat Tonal Service is Its. 5,000 
per annum, and the length of service qualifying for. 
pension i*? ordinarily oO years. Thr Governor in 
Council is riot disposed to press for a higher pension 
for^ the officers in qurstioii in %*»c»xv *nf the fact, that 
it- is the same as that fixed for other un covenanted 
s«*r vices, htit lie considers that, having regard to tlirf 
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fact that Indian Educational Service officers generally 
enter the service at a later age than is the case in 
other departments owing to the higher qualifications 
,c specie dof them, i tis reasonable that the minimum 
period required to earn the full pension should he 
reduced from 30 to 25 years in their case. 

(3) The number of posts in each grade and pro- 

vision, if any, made in the cadre for leave 
and training. 

10. The information regarding the number of posts 
in each grade will be found from Appendices A, B, 
and C. No provision is made in the cadre of either 
of the two Services in question for leave and training. 

(4) What appointments outside the authorised 

cadre are held temporarily, or otherwise, by 
officers of the Indian and Provincial Educa- 
tional Services. 

11. No posts are held by officers of the Indian 
Educational Service outside their cadre except that 
of Director of Public Instruction. The post* of Super- 
intendent of the Yeravdn Reformatory School also, 
which is not included in the Provincial Educational 
Service, is recruited for from the lieadmasterships of 
high schools who belong to that Service. 


whilst m Bombay he has to administer as well as 
inspect several hundred primary schools, besides dis- 
charging other onerous and responsible duties with 
1 ^erence to other branches of education. These 
officers were much aggrieved by being deprived of a 
privilege greatly valued and long enjnvecl, even though 
their appointments are still made bv Government- as 
though they were gazetted officers. “At a meeting of 
the Bombay Legislative Council, held in July, 1912, a 
lesolution was unanimously passed in favour of the 
inclusion of these appointments in the Provincial 
Service on the ground that the officers iu question 
formed the backbone of the Educational Department 
in the districts, and that on them primarily rested the 
duty of making education popular among the masses. 

Having regard to the facts and considerations stated 
above, and to the strong non-official support which 
has been accorded to the resolution referred to, the 
Governor in Council would strongly urge the desira- 
bility of including deputy educational inspectors in 
the Bombay Presidency in the Provincial Educational 
Service. 


ANNEXURE A. 

Graded * Service in 1890. 


(5) Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. 

32. There are at '"present four lieadmasterships re- 
served for the Indian Educational Service officers in 
the Bombay Presidency, of which one is temporary. 
The question of making permanent tlie temporary 
post of headmaster referred to is at present under 
the consideration of the Bombay Government. Owing 
to the small staff of European headmasters main- 
tained, and the numerous vacancies arising from one 
cause or another, the drafting of the headmasters 
in,to the Inspectorial branch has been rapid, to the 
great detriment of tlic schools. The N. ,T. High 
School at Karachi was recently for five j’ears without 
the European head to which it is entitled; and the 
Elphinstone High School seems likely to rival the 
same record. The post of Assistant to the Director 
has been a kind of reserve for tlie inspectorate, but 
it has now become difficult to fill this post itself from 
the Indian Educational Service, and it is now likely 
that it will be held by an officer of the Provincial 
Educational Service for a long time. There is prac- 
tically always one inspector or headmaster on leave, 
and very often there are two. In these circumstances 
the Governor in Council considers it essential that 
there should ho two supernumerary headmasters to 
give some of the schools the chance of retaining n 
European headmaster for a reasonable time. The 
average cost of two such appointments would be 
Rs. 1,700 per mensem or Rs. 20,400 per annum. The 
Government of Bombay havo accordingly recently re- 
quested the Government of India to obtain the 
sanction of the Sccretar 3 T of State to tlie creation of 
two posts of supernumerary headmasters in the Indian 
Educational Service of this Presidency. 

13. No addition is required at present to the cadre 
of the Provincial Educational Service. 

14, The Bombay Government would take this oppor- 
tunity of drawing the attention of the Royal Com- 
mission to a point which relates to the status of 
deputy educational inspectors. Prom 1855 to 1896 
these officers wer<T included in the Bombay Provincial 
Service, and successive Directors of Public Instruction 
have urged that they should be restored to this posi- 
tion. Tlie Bombay Government have also strongly 
*md consistently supported this view ; and in 1896 
the Secretary of State for India entertained some 
doubt as to the propriety of classifying such respon- 
sible officers as deputy inspectors and headmasters of 
high schools in the subordinate service, and suggested 
that at least the several Governments might he per- 
mitted some latitude of discretion in tlie matter. The 
point was conceded by the Government of India not 
long ago in the case of the headmasters, Tnrfc the 
deputy inspectors are still classed in .the subordinate 
service on the ground that officers bearing a similar 
designation in Bengal have also been excluded from 
the Provincial Service. But it is believed that the 
functions of a deputy 1 in Bengal are inspeetional only, 

* Pay of the appointment is Hr. 200 — 25—400 per mensem. 




Designation of the 
appointment. 


I 


Principal, Elphinstone College. 
Bombay. 

Principal, College of Science, 
Poona. 

Educational Inspector, Central 
Division. 

Educational Inspector. Northern 
Division. 

Principal, Deccan. College, Poona... 

Professor of Oriental Languages, 
Elphinstone College. 

Professor of Mathematics, Elphin- 
stone College. 

Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Deccan College. 

Professor of Chemistry and Geo- 
logy, College of Science. 

Professor of Mechanism and Ap - 1 
plied Sciences. College of Science. '■ 

Educational Inspector, Sind 

Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Elphinstone College. 

Professor of English and History, 
EJphmsfcone College. 

Professor of English Literature, 
Elphinstone College. 

Professor of Oriental Languages, 
Deccan College. 

Professor of Mathematics, Deccau 
College. 

Educational Inspector, Southern 
Division. 


Pay of the Allowances. 
Post. if any. 

Rs. 

J, 250-50- 1. tOO 
1 ,230-50-1 .500 

1.000- 50-1 250 

1.000- 50- 1.250 

1.000- 50-1. -.60 
7SO-§U-l.O0O 

750-50-1 .000 

750-50-1,000 

750-50-1,000 

750- 50-1,000 

500-50-750 

500-50-750 

500-50-750 


500-50-750 


500 50-750 


500-50-750 

500-50-750 


* JVotc. — The old graded Educational Service corresponds 
nearly to the present Indian Educational Service. The pay of 
the officers of the graded service was as follows : — 

1st Class on Rs. 1,250-50-1,500. 

2nd Class on Rs. 1,000-50-1,250. 

3rd Class on Rs. 750-50-1,000 
4th Class on. Rs. 500-50-750. 

The post of Director of Public Im traction, being special, has 
not been included in the above list. 


Posts on Its. 200 and above noi included in the graded 
service in 1890 corresponding to those included in 
• the present Indian and Provincial Educational 
Services. 


Designation of the 
appointment. 


Pay of the 
post. 


’ Allowances, 
| if any. 


Indian Educational > Service. 
Principal, School of Art, Bombay ... 


Rb. 

800 


Vice-Principal, School of Art. 
Bombay. 

Principal, Elphinstone High School 
Head Master, Poona High School ... 
Head Master, Belgaum High School 
Head Master, Karachi High School 
Lady Superintendent, High School 
for Indian Girls, Poona. 

Lady Superintendent, Training Col- 
lege for "Women, Ahmedabad, 


500-40-700 

700 

500 

350 

300 

350-30-500 

300 


Personal 
Allowance, 
Rs. 250. 
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J Vitiation of the 
appointment. 


Pay of the < Allowance*, 
post. • If nny. 


psertHi-rn! Ediucntutnat i>crrtcr» * IK 

Profewor «*< Persian. Elphinitone h 3OO-25-500 
College. I 

Profe-s^r of Biology, Eljdun^toue 4u0.2(WK)0 
Colics**. 

Lecturer in Experimental Physic*, 200-10-250 
Elpbinstone College. 

Professor of Peru! an, Pcocan College 300 

riopcnnlemlcat. Mechanical Branch 300 

uf the College of Science, Poona 
lleafl Maxtor, Ahmcdabad High ► 500 

School. 

Head Blaster, Snrat High School ... | lCKs 

Head Master, Dhunrar High School j 350 

Head Master Satora High School... \ SOO 

Head Master. Dhnha High School... \ 250 

51 eaA Master, Yin mV HirYi.'ScViWi ..A 'M 
Head Master, Hyderabad High) 250 

School. I 

Head Master, Broach High School 250 

Head Master, llatnngjn High School 200 

Head Master Nndidd High School 200 

Head .Master, Shlhrfrplir High 200 

School. 

Head Master Thann High School. 200 

Head Blaster, Shol n pur High School) 200 

Head Ma-ter, Karnar High School) 200 

Principal Training College, Ahrne- 300 

da bad- } 

Principal, Training College, Poona j 300 

Principal. Training Coll ege,DhrSrwKr 800 

Principal Training College, Hjdo-1 250 

r *bad. 

Head Assistant to the Director of 
Public Instruction 

| 

Pints tux* c« rmpomtt •* ft to tha** lit j 
eluded *n the preattt Indian nrj 
f'rartnctal Edtuotmmti Srmcc*. i 
1st Mathematical Master, College of [ 200 

Scj crux 

2nd Mathematical Master, College 200 

of Science. 

Botanical and Agricultural Lecturer 400 

College of Science. . 

Head Master, College of Science ... 250-2O-360 

1st Blaster, do. . ’ ‘100 

Vico-Principal, Elphimtone High 4Ml» 

Sch*>ol , 

Head Master, El ph intone Middle 2u(» 

School 

Vice- Principal. Training College for 200 

Men, Poona. j 

Curator, Government Central Book) 3fil> 

Depot, , 

Deputy Educational Inspector,! SOU 

Karachi j 

Demit} Educational Inspector, 250 

Poona , 

Depntj Educational Inspector,* 260 

Snrat ! 

Deputy Educational Inspector, 250 

Khandcsh 

Depat\ Educational Inspector, 250 

Dliarwnr. 

Deputy Edncatinnal I n<sj lector, 250 

Nugar. 

Deputy Educational Inspector > 200 

Sntdtft 

Oepata Educational Inspector 200 

Ahmedabsd. 

Depnti Bdacatu nal Inspector, 2 0<1 

Deputy Educational Inspector. 200 

Hyderabad. 


ANNEXERB B. 

Indtan Educational Service in 1900. 


Designation of the 
Appointment. 


Principal and Professor of 
Mathematics, Rlphmstone Col- 
hitr, Bombar. 

Pr^fea^-aj (1 f English Literature, 
Elphlc*t*rie College. 
fMecartuina! lawpwtor. Central 
D»ms(« 

Kdsrartfcraat 1 Rrpsfctnr. Sin I 


Fay of the Allowances, 
j Post. if any, 

1 . 


n*. 

*1,25060-1 ,500 


*1.250-60-1,560 


500-50-1,000 

600-50-1,000 


Personal 

Allowance 

IKSOCMO^Wh 


* Tfc* rcmU-rt of the jvis» helcuajred to the old graded trader. 


Designation of the 
Appointment. 


Educational Inspector. Northern ! 
Division, f 

Professor of Logic and Moral I 
Philosophy. Ill phi n« tone Col- . 

! 

Profes«jr .if Engineering, CNM-j 
lcg(\t>f Science. 

rjofetmr of Hi-torj and Pn!iti-{ 
oal Economy* ElphinMone 
College. | 

Profc<y»r of IIDlniy and Pohti-i 
cal Ilconouii, Deccan College. ; 
Principal and Profiler of I^ogiri 
and Moral Philosophy, Deccan { 
Co,UCvV> r V-WiTT., * *, 

Prof* s« or of English and History, } 
Klph»nh*ouc College. ” 5 

Profes-or nf English Literature, 
Deccan College, Poona. | 

Principal, Elphic^tone High j 
School. Hominy. I 

Head Master, Poona Hirli School I 
Head Master. Karachi Hitjhi 
Sr head. 

V lec-Priuripal, Sir .7. .T. School! 

of A rt. Bombay. * 

Principal anil Profe*.*or of { 
Ohil Engineering. College ot* 
Sciente. t 

Principal, Sir .7. *7. School of | 
Arl. Bombay. 

Profc t «nr of" Chemistry and 
Geology, College of Science. 
Lady Snponntemlr nt High 
School for Indian l*irK Poona 
Lady Superintendent, Training 
- College for "Women, Ahrnc- 
d&bao. 


Pay *>f Ike 
P*. 


AIlnwsniYfj 

if any. 


R«. | 

6 (>n-sn-i,mii j IVmui 

) Allow-anee, 

.H% 200-10-230. 

500-50-1.000 


.5<Ki-r*0-I t AOh| 

500-50 ) t 0pf)f 

i 

5 on - 50 -i.iVioj 

600 50.1/hv>[ Pencil 

[ Allowance. 

.VW*-.V>-| 000| 

1 * 

500-50-1,000 | 

500. 50-750 l 

3011*50-750 
KOO-50-7W 

50O-.7O-75O 

650* 

$00 * 

Cf>0| 

350-30-500 

300 | Pcrennal 

Allnwancc. 

R«, 2W. 


Principal's 
Alloa ance, 
ill-r, 200-10*250. 


* The incumbeisi o£ tho post belonged to lb e Public Work* 
Department, and drew pay according to lit* rnnTc in that depart- 
ment, plus an allowance of Es. 200-10-250 sanctioned for the 
Principal of tho College of Science (now "styled. , College , of 
Enginecnng). - < * ' 

+ Thie was tha salary drawn by the Officer of the Provincial 
Educational Service who wns officiating In the appointment 
during the long leave, followed by death, of the jiermamjnt, 
incumbent who belonged to tho old graded service and performed 
the dntica of Principal and Professor of Chemistry and fieologi, 
College of Science, on It**. 1.250-50-1,500, „ 


Pronin eial Educational Service in 3900. 


Designation of the appointment. 


Professor of Oriental Languages, Blphiti- 
stone College. 

Professor of Mathematics, Deccan College 

Educational Inspector, Southern Division 

Director, Maharaja Tnkhtsingji Observa- 
tory. Poona. 

Head Master, Ahmedabad xiigh School .. 

Head Master, Bel gamn High School 

Professor of Physics. College of Science. . 

Professor of Botany and Agriculture, 
College of Science. 

Professor of Mathematic®, Oolbge nf 
Science, 


Professor of Biology. Elplnnstonc College 

Professor of Oriental Language », Drrcari 
College. 

Lecturer in Experimental Physic**. Elpin- 
atone College. 

Lecturer in Persian, Elphlnstone College 

Principal, Ahmcdabid Training College 
for Men. 

Pri ncipal , Poona Training College fo r 5fe n 

Principal, DhifrwKr Training College for 
Men. 

Principal, Hyderabad Training College 
for Men. 

Lecturer in Physics, Deccan College 

Lecturer in Engineering. College of 
Science. 

Head Assistant to the Director of Pnblic 
Instruction. 


Pay of 
tho po e t. 


IK 

700 


700 

coo 

500 

500 

J00 

100 

UK* 

Hi* 

850 

rr*0 

a oo 

8W 

800 

3<K* 
3 00 

300 

250 

750 

250 


Lecturer in Persian, Dcccan College ... { SW 
Head Master, Dhulii Tra'ni nr Srhool ... 1 200 

Superintendent, Mechanical Branch. Col- { 160 

lege of Science, Poona. ' | 

Vice-Principal, Poona Training CVUegr... ; 150 


Allow anra#, 
if nny. 
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Subordinate Service in 1900. 


(Paste on Rs. 200 and above.) 


Designation of the appointment. 


Pay of Allowances, 
the post. if any. 


Head Master, Surat High School 

Head Master, Dhtfrwur High School 
Curator, Government Central Book Depot 
Head Master, Sufcnra High School 
Head Master, Dhulia High School 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Hyderabad 
Head Master, Nrfsik High School... 

Head Master, Hyderabad High School ... 
Head Master, Broach High School 
Head Master, Sholupur High School 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Poona ... 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Dhrtwur... 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Khiindesh 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Surat ... 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Shikapur 
1st Master, Elpbinstone High School, 
Bombay. 

Deputy Educational Inspector, Bel gaum . 
Deputy Educational Inspector, A timed abad 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Satara ... 
Deputy Educational Inspector, Ahmed- 
nagar. 

Deputy Educational Inspector, Karachi ... 
Head Master, High School, Ratnngiri . . 
Head Master, Elpbinstone Middle School 
Head Master, High School, Nndiud 
Head Master, High School, Shikrfrpur ... 
Head Master, High School, ICuwrir 
2nd Master, Elpbinstone High School ... 
Head Master, High School, Thuna 
Head Master, High School, Godhra 
Instructor in Architectural Drawing, 
School of Art. 


Rs. 

400 

<150 

350 

300 

300 

300 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

250 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 


A NNEXUEE O. 


Designation of the 
appointment. 


Professor of English Literature, 
Deccan College. 

Principal, Gujarat College 


Principal, Secondary 
Training College. 


Teachers’ 


Principal, College of Engineering 

Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
i n g, College of Engineering, 
Poona. b ! 

Professor of Engineering, College I 
of Engineering. 

Professor of Chemistry, College of 
Engineering. 

Professor of Civil Engineering, | 
College of Engineering. 

Principal, Elphinstone High 
School. 

The Head Master, Poona High 
School. 

The Head Master, N. ,T., High 
School, Karachi 

The Head Master, Sarddrs* High 
School, Belgaum. 

Vice-Principal, School of Art, 
Bombay. 

Lady Superintendent, Training 
College for Women, Ahznedabad. 

Dacly Superintendent, High School 
for Indian Girls, Poona. 

Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 
Bombay and Northern Division. 

Inspectress of Girls’ School, Sind 

Dady Superintendent, Training 
College for Women, Dhurwdr. 


Pay of the 
post. 


Rs. 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 


500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

*500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-700 

350-30-500 

350-30-500 

300-40-500 

300-40-500 
2 50- 10 -B00 


Allowances, 
if any. 


Special 
Allowance, 
Rs. 100. 
House-rent, 
Rs. 100. 
Personal 
Allowance, 
Rs. 200-10-250 


Indian Educational Service in April, 1913. 


Designation of the 
appointments. 


Principal. School of Art, Bombay 

Professor of Physics and Chemis- 
try, Gujarat College and Marl- 
havlaL Ranchhodlal Science 
Institute. 

Professor of Botany and Chemis- 
try, Gujarat College and Mad- 
havlal Ranchhodlal Science 
Institute. 

Assistant to the Director of Public 
Instruction. 

Educational Inspector, Central 
Division. 

Educational Inspector, Sind 

Educational Inspector, Southern 
Division. 

Inspector of European Schools ... 

Principal, Elphinstone College ... 


Professor of History and Political 
Economy, Elphinstone College. 

•Professor of Logic and Moral 
Elphinstone College. 
Professor of English and History, 
Elphinstone College. 

Professor of English Literature, 
Elphinstone College. 

Principal, Deccan College ... 

Professor of Logic and Moral 
Philosophy, Deccan College. 
Professor of Mathematics, Deccan 
College. 

English, Deccan 

College. 


Pay of the 
post. 


Rs. 

750-25-1,000 

*500-50-1,000 


*500-50-3,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

5UO-50-I,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

600-50-1,000 

fi 00 -50-1, 000 

600-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

600-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 

500-50-1,000 


Allowances, 
if any. 


Personal 
Allowance, 
Rs. 250-50-500. 


Personal 
Allov.'ance, 
Rs. 200-10-250. 


Personal 
Allowance, 
Rs. 200-10-250. 
Special 
Allowance, 
Rs. 100. 

1 1 oua e-rent, 
Rs, 300. 


Personal 
Allowance, 
Rs. 250-50-500. 


* The present incumbent of the post was appointed on Rs. 750. 
780 


* The present holder of this appointment is an officer of the 
Public Works Department and draws pay according to his rank 
in that Department pins an allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem. 


Provincial Educational Service in April , 1913. 


Designation of the 

Pay of the 

Allowances, 

appointments. 

post. JP. 

if any. 


Rs. 


Educational Inspector, Northern 

700 


Division. 

Professor of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 

700 


College. 

Professor of Mathematics, Elphin- 

550 


stone College. 

Head Master, Dharwar High 

500 

1 

School. 

Head Master, Nasik High School 

| 500 


Head Master, R. C. High School. 

500 


Ahmebadah. 

Viee Principal, Secondary Train- 

250-25-500 


ing College, Bombay. 

Professor of Persian, Elphinstone, 

400 


College. 

Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan 

400 


. College. , 1 

The Head Master, Broach High 

400 


School. 

The Head Master, Northcote High 

1 

400 , 


School, Shohipur. 

The Head Master, B. J. High 

400 


School, Thuna . 

400 


Principal Training College for 


Men, Ahmed ahad. 

Principal Training College for 

400 


Men, Poona. 

400 


Piincipal Training College for 


Men, Dhrfrwnr. 

Principal Training College for 

400 


Men, Hydeiabad. 

Professor of Science, Gujarat 

300-50. 500 


College. 

Professor of Mathematics, Engi- 

350 


neering College. 

The Head Master, Shikapur High 

350 


School. 




S 
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XMfgtuttfcm of the 
appointment. 

Pay of th* 

post. 

Allowance** 

! if any* 


Kit. 


Thn Brad Master, Gamd High 
School, DlmU*. 

350 


Pr»ifr**«r of SanakrR, Gnj»Tjft 

300 


Profr *sor of flistoxy and Political 
Economy. Gnianit OoJlrjro. 

300 


Th<* JIr**l Master, Hj-dcrabad 
High 

800 


Tb* Hf-ad RijsSpnr High 

School. 

300 


The Head Master, Itaimlgiri High 
School. 

300 


The Head Master, Dhnli a Training 
Sch<«>l. 

300 


The Head A?<si*!ant to the Direc- 
tor id Y*uV>Yjc \n>\rTa'*6»Ti. 

300 


1 Detractor t«> the Normal Clwwj 
and Snj>rrin ten dent of Work ! 
*hop-», tViHoco of Engineering. 
Lecturer in Bi ulogj', rllphin.-tonc 
tVdlrgr. 

300 | 


250 


Lrclitrrr in Physic*. Elphinstonc 
College. 

250 


Ixectnrer in .krience, Dcccan Col- 

250 


lejft*. 

I/cctnr»*r in Pcwwn, Deccan Col- 
lege- 

250 


Pnifi-«scir <tf Mathematics, Gujarat 
t'olti-gr. 

250 


As»tstant Professor of Logic nnd 

250 


English, (Jiijanlt College. 

Head Master, rn High f>chtx>l 



250 


Hr ad Master, Kiirwiir High School 

250 


Lecturer m Chemistry, Filphin- 
stonr College. 

200 


Head Master, Snrat High School 

200 


Head 5Iaster, Nndia'd High Sohool 

200 


Head Master. Godhra High School 

200 


Lecturer in Engineering, College 
tf Eng in wring. 

200 


Lecturer in Persian, Gojnrrft 

College. 

*200 



Subordinate Service in Apn% 1913 l 

(Post** on Ha. 200 iin d nbovo.) \ V/^V-v^’ v : J 


Designatlou of the appointment, . 


The Deputy Educational Inspector, 
Sukkur. 


Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 

Bo. 


Dh&rwrfr 
Snrat * 
Bombay 
SrftAra ; 
KKirnnv 
Punch MnlnUs J 
Belgsum 
Knira 
Hydei-nbad... 
Nrfsik 


— The appointment of Assistant Professor of Mechanic?^ 
Engineering, College of Engineering, Poona (Rs. 4OO-5O-CO0)> 
that «>f Superintendent of Pottery, Sir J. J. School of Aft» 
Bombay <Pay Rs. SoO-40 5lK>|. ami that of SnpcrmtcndetfL 
Reformatory School. \ oravda (Pay Rh. 200-25-400), are outside 
the Indian and Provincial Educational Services, but the incm« w 
bents of these posts are gazetted officers. 


'klA Yfrvjn/Cy '5!,?niT2**njTnfi VnspcttaJT, 
Bombay. 

Head Master, Elphmakmo Middlo School 
Dcpnoy Educational Inspector^ Sholtfpur 
1st Master, Elplrinston© High School 
The Deputy Edncntionnl Inspector, 

Poona. 

Bo. Broach... ... 

Bo, RatnKgiri ... 

Do. Bijrfpur 

Do. Ahmedabad 

Bo. * WcstKhiffidesh 
l>o. Dost Klitffidesh. 

Bo. Lrfrkifna 

Bo. 'TharnndPtfrhar 

Do. Karachi 

Do. Thrfna ... ... 

Do. KoMba 

Do. Ahmedr.agar ... 

Vicc-Prinoipnl, Train in;; (, a n?l»£i‘ fcjr M en, 
Poona. 

Bo. Ahmcdabad 

Do. Dhrfrwtfr 

Do. Hyderabad. *» 

2nd Master, Elphinstonc High Sohool, 
Bombay. 

Special Mubomcdan Depnty Educational 
Inspector for Urdu Schools, for tfee 
Southern Division. 

1st Assistant, Training College for “Women, 
Poona. 

1st Assistant, Training College for Women, 
Ahmcdabad. 

The Head Master, Ahmed abud Middle 
School. 


nicr 

'TOO ? 

BOO'- 

■ 300 
230 '■ 
*/250*; 

; .250- 
TSO: 

- 250 
250 
' .250 
: Yob 

' .,‘250'. 
250 . 
250 

' ' 2 Pv . 

’* '200' 
.200 
..TOO, 

• ■ 200 ':- 

200 
' TOO . 

. too:; 
200 
• 200 
200 ' 
TOO 
200 

. / 200 ; 

200 

200 

200 

200 . 

200 


200 

TOO', 

200 , 


£ if 


N.B. — -The two posts of Lecturer in French at the Elpliinstdrie,. 
College and Professor of French at the GujanR College^ being 1 
half-time appointments, have been omitted. 
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dfemorandum prepared by the Administration of the Central Provinces and Rerar relating - to the.’:. r 

Education Department. ; 


THE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

1. Tho present regulations as to recruitment* 
training and probation, and whether the£e 
regulations are satisfactory. 

<,i) INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 
Recruitment — Appointments to tho Indian Educa- 
tional Service aro mado in England by tho Secretary 
of Stato on tho recommendation of a Selection 
Committee. 

The Service consists of two branches — 

Teaching. — Principals, Professors of Colleges atfd 
Headmasters of Schools. 

Inspecting — Inspectors and Inspectresses of Schools. 
Transfers are occasionally made between these tw 
branches. 


Training — Beyond a University course there it no 
compulsory technical training for the Educational 
Service. Some officers recruited had 'previously had 
some experience of teaching as professors or school- 
masters- For posts as Headmasters or 7 inspectors 
some officers went through a Secondary* Training 
course in the United Kingdom: Others were ap- 
pointed without technical training or experience. 

Probation. — Officers are appointed in the first in- 
Ssa *y®«E& -ov, . WAW.v. iSswi 

an examination in ono Vernacular must ho paired. 
An officer who is not confirmed at tho end of two 
years is provided with a passage to England. The 
decision ns to whether an officer should bo confirmed 
lies with the Local Government. 


2. Candidates for both branches must bo !ayme r 
and generally between tho ages of 23 and 30. The 
must be British subjects, and preference is given t 
^stinguiiihed graduate* of Universities in tho Unit* 
tvtngdom. There is no literary' examination, bu 
ft candidate mast undergo n medical test at tho Ind* 
Office with reference to his physical fitness for rerric 

01 <i University Diploma i 
i e) **FF r >«««p <w » teacher, with twin 
fsetmty and profiemney in games. 


{n) PROVINCIAL EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 
Recruitment . — The Provincial Educational .Service 
consists of two branches — 

(a) Teaching — Tin's includes Professors of Colleges 
and Superintendents of Normal Schools for Women. 

(h) Inspecting . — Two Circle Inspectors, three As- 
sistant Inspectors of School*, and . four Assistant 
Inspectresses of Schools. 

For tho Teaching branch persons arc appdinted in 
India by the Local Administration. They must gene- 
rally V? Mow 2-5 yepra of age. Preference Is giren 
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to distinguished graduates of Indian Universities. 
For Professorships importance is attached to a 
University Degree with Honours; for the posts in 
Normal Schools for Women, personal as well as 
educational qualifications are essential. For the 
Inspecting Branch University qualifications and ex- 
perience are necessary. Tlio five Inspectors’ and 
Assistant Inspectors’ posts ^ were filled by promotion 
from the Subordinate Service. 

Training . — For Professorships no technical train- 
ing beyond that gained in a University is compulsory 
(except for Professors in the Training College). For 
appointments in Normal Schools for Women either 


training or exceptional experience is necessary. For 
posts as Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors and In- 
spectresses training or previous experience is essential. 

Probation .— x Every person appointed direct to the 
Provincial Service is on probation for the first two 
years of Iiis service, unless the Chief Commissioner in 
any special case declares such probation unnecessary. 
During the period of probation the prescribed exami- 
nations in Vernacular must be passed. 

2. The rates of pay and allowances in force in 
1890 and 1900 and at the present time, and 
whether the present rates of pay and allow- 
ances are satisfactory. 


(a) Indian Educational Service. 
Pay. 




1890. 


1900. 

1913. 

' 

No, of 
posts. 

Pay. 

No. of 
posts. 

Pay. 

No. of 

posts. 

Pay. 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

Director of Public Instruction 

1 

1,250—50—1,500 

1 

1,250—50—1,500 

1 

1,500 — 100—2,000 
500—50—1,000 

Assistant to Director of Public Instruction and 

— 

— 





1 

Inspector of European Schools. 


! 




Inspectors of Schools .. ... ... | 

2 

1 

1 750 -50 1,000 

500—50—750 1 

1 

2 

750—50—1,000 | 
500 — 50—750 1 

3 

500—50—1,000 

Principals ... 

1 

600—50 — 750 

1 

500—50—750 

4 

600—50—1,000 

Professors ... ... ... ... ... ... 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

500—50—1,000 

Inspectresses of Schools ... ... ... 

— 

. — 

— 

— 

2 

400—20—500 

•Superintendent of Training- Institution, 

— 


1 | 

300 — 10—500 | 

— 

— 

Nagpur. 



1 * 





In 1890, the divisions into Indian Educational Service and Provincial Service had not been made. Corresponding to the present 
Indian Educational Service were four grades on Rs. 500 — 50 — 750, Its. 750—50 — 1,000, Rs. 1,000 — 50 — 1,250 and Its. 1,250 — 50 — 1500. 

* Special appointment subsequently included in Indian Educational Service. 


Allowances. 



1890. , 

l 

1900. 

3913, 

Personal allowances 

Allowances attached to posts ... .. ... 

Exchange compensation allowance 

1 of Rs. 100 held by 

1 Principal, Jub- 
bulpore College. 

1 of Rs. 40 in alter- 
nate years ; incre- 
mental up to Rs. 
200. 

1 of Ra. 200-10-250 

1 

1 of Rs. 100 under Manual oE Appoint- 
ments and Allowances, Article 159, for 
officers of over 15 years* service. 

1 of Rs. 200 — 10 — 250 to Principal, Jub- 
bulporo College. 

1 of Rs. 100 to Inspectress of Schools. 

For all officers recruited in England. 


(6) Provincial Educational Service. 
Pay. 


— 


1890. 

1900. 

1913. 

No. of 
posts. 

Pay. 

No. of 
posts. 

Pay. 

No. of 
posts. 

Pay. 




1 ! 

i Rs. 

i 

Rs. 

Inspector of Schools ... ... 

1 

300 


! 500—40—700 

2 

1 * 600 — 40—700 

Assistant Inspectors of Schools 

1 

300 — 20 — 300 

1 

300—20—400 

i 

300 — 20 — 400 

( 

1 

200 — 10 — 250 

1 

200—10—250 

l 

250“ — JO — 800 

Professors ... ... ... ... < 

2 

| 150—10—200 

3 

150—10—200 ; 

2 

4 

200 — 10 — 250 
150—10—200 






4 

200—20—500 

V. 

Assistant Professors ... ... ... ... 



_ 

— 

— 

2 

0 / 

J00— 20— 200 

X on 300 

Superintendents, Normal Schools for Women 

— 

— 

— 



2 on 200—10—250 

Assistant Inapt dresses of Schools 

- 

- 

- 


4 1 

3 on 150—10—200 


* Note.— The rate of pay of the junior of these two Inspectors is not yet decided. 


Allowances. 


— 

1890. 

; 

1900. 

1913. 

Personal allowances 

— 

! — 

1 of Rs. 80 and 5 of Rs. 50 to Professors of the Govern- 
ment College, Jubbulpore. 

Allowances attached to posts 

Conveyance allowances 

1 

! 

— 

1 of Rs.-lOO to Vice-Principal, Training College. 

2 o E Rs. 30 to Lady Superintendents of Normal Schools for 
Women. 

4 of Rs. 20 to Assistant Inspectresses of Schools. 
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3. The tsumber of posts In each grade and the, pro- 
vision, if any, made In the cadre for leave and 
training. 

(<r) INDIAN EDUCATIONAL Si' H VICK. 


Director of Public Ini traction ... | 
Assistant to Director of Public 
Instruction and Inspector of 
Ku ropes rs School*. j 

Principal* ... ... * 

Professors ... ... .*• •*« 

Inspector? of Schools* 

tn*pcctrrsseR of Schools - 


It#. 

3,500—50—200 
600— &0 — 1,000 


f 600 —50 — 1 ,000 {1 

i Principal nnd 1 
) Professor are on 
(. Foreign. ServicO). 

noo— so— 1,000 

•100 — 20—500 


No provision is made for leavo or training. 
(&} Provincial Educational Service. 


Inspectors of Schools 
Assistant Inspectors 


Assistant Professors j 

&nperintendents, Normal Schools 
for Women, 

Assistant Inspectresses of Schools i 


Rs. 

*500 — '10 — 700 
200 

300—20 — 400 
200—20—500 
960—10— 000 
200—10—250 
160—10—200 
100 — 20—200 

1 on 300 

2 on 200 — 10 — 2.50 

3 on J 60— 10—200 


* Note. — T he rato of pay of the junior of these two Inspector 
is not yet decided. 

No provision is made for leavo or training. 

4. What appointments outside the authorised cadro 
are held, temporarily or otherwise, by officers 
of the service. 

(a) Indian Educational Service, — Tho following 
appointments outside the authorised cadre are held by 
officers of the various services: — 

(1) Principal of tho Morris College, Nagpur (aided). 

(5?) Two Professors of tho Morns College, Nagpur 
(aided). 

(3) Principal of the Rojkumar College, Raipur 
(aided). 

These* four officers are members of tin? Indian 
Educational Service. 

( h ) Provincial Educational Service. — N il. 

5. Whether any addition is required to the 
present cadre. 

Indian and Provincial Educational Services.— 
Tho cadre will require constant strengthening with the 
development of education in all grades 1 . 

The question is dealt with more fully in tho .veparato 
note attached, in which the Officiating Chief Commis- 
sioner deals with all the more* important questions 
arising in connection with the Educational Service. 


Condition* ’ art tho Colleges aro very Mmilarj Cicopt, ^ 
that, as thero are generally other Professors of ihov';” 
Imperial Service besides ;the Principal; it is possible ' 
to arrange that onoVof. these shall net ns Principal # 

a vacancy occurring, so that a probationer' is- new - 
seldom appointed Principal of a College immediately , . - 1 
on liis arriving in India. ** ; . 

Tho provision of a re. or ve for leave and training i$v. 
therefore essential. • ' ' • . / •;. 

2. Another defect in tho present organisation is due , 

to tho system of reserving certain posts to the Pro- . . 
vincial Service, the work of which is identically the ; 
sam’o as that of the officers of the Imperial Service 
Mr. Crump can see no reason, for instance, why one . \ . 
Inspector recruited in England should lx*, called, a 
member of the Imperial Service, while Another re* '• 
cruitcd in India should he called a member of the . ' 
Provincial Service. He would bn«o the distinction* 
between the Imperial and Provincial Services .not ;mt 1 
tho method of recruitment but on the work to he 
performed. 

3. In order to secure these results, tho Service • 
should be divided into two branches— 

(a) Executive, including tho Director of Public 
Instruction and Inspectors of Schools and 
certain IT end Masters of High Schools; . V 
(&) Profeysorin!, including the Principals* of V 
Colleges. . : • • , ’ 

4. Taking first tho Executive Branch,- the officers 

would bo divided, ns in tho Indian Civil Service, into 
superior and inferior poste, tho inferior forming .* 

tin* reserve for training and leave. . ;* : 

As regards their training, Mr. Crump hn» somt* - 
hesitation in accepting the opinion of the members of 
the Indian Educational Service in these Provinces, 
ns expm«ed in paragraph 2 of their representation, 
dated the I2Ui March, 1912. which is reproduced 
below; — 

System of Training and Probation. 

te Wo are of opinion that it would not he expedient 
to institute a period of training in England for 
members of the Indian Educational Service. Owing 
to the* wide differences in the educational conditions 
of India and England, it is not essential that a candi- 
date for the Indian Educational Service should have 
English Educational experience. Such experience, * 


Xote by the Officiating Chief Cemrni.*$foncr on 
Educa#b«ri«t fir rr ice. 

Mr. Crump considers that the present organisation 
of tho Indian Educational Service requires revision. 
Under the present system a probationer selected in 
England, with no experience of India or knowledge of 
Indian languages, is considered fit to hold charge as 
Inspector of a Circle or to act as Principal of a 
College. Such n system is fair neither to the officer 
himself nor to the Circle or College. Again, if an 
Inspector proceeds on leave, a temporary appointment 
j* made by the Secretary of State to fill tho vacancy, 
or if, ns’ generally happens* no eondid ate can lie 
obtained, the vacancy ha* to be filled by the temporary 
promotion of an officer of the Provincial Service, or by 
requiring an officer of the Imperial Service to take 
charge of two Circle* or by deputing an officer of tho 
• Indian Civil Service to act oa Inspector. 


should be carried out in India. / 

■« We consider that a recruit should, under no, cir- 
ca m*d a rices, he selected to net in tho first instance ns - 
Principal of a College or ns Inspector of Schools, ' 
Before ho is called upon to undertake tho wider rc* 
sponsUiilitv of these offices, he should pass i through a 
period of ’training as Professor in a College or as 
flood Master of a High .School. Wo recommend that 
candidate* should invariably bo recruited a* Professors 
of Colleges or as Head Masters of High Schools. 

« Wo are in favour of the retention of the existing . 
period of probation in India/ 1 * 

He believes that a preliininnrv training in edu- 
cational methods in England would 1)0 valuable to mi 
officer appointed to the Executive Branch, and he 
recommends that on selection probationers: should be 
given nn allowance of 11200 on engnging to undergo a - 
training for one year in the theory m education t 
England, and then to join the service m India. Tins 
training might bo foregone, if the Selection Board 
considered that tho probationer had already sufficient 
experience of teaching. The existing period of* 
2 yearn* probation in India would still bo retained. 

5. On first arrival n probationer from England in 
the Executive Branch would be appointed 
Master of a Government High School, and would tnii 
gain experience of India and of administration b™? r . 
he was called on to take charge of » Circle. ■" 1 
period of training should be at least *3 years. 

The cadro should, therefore, be so ad jested “that 
after 3 years’ service ns Head Master nn officer * 

begin to officiate as an Inspector, and after 6 
service fdimild hold a .Circle permanently withont 
reverting, and should attain nn Inspectorship, per- 
manently after 10 years* service. The exact Percent- 
* ago of interior posts required to secure n reserve f t 
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leave and training on this basis , is an actuarial 
question, which Mr. Crump is unable to decide. 

6. While in the grade of an Head Master the pay of 
an officer would bo fixed at Rs- 500 — 50 — 1,000, while 
the pay °f Inspectors would be fixed at Rs. 1,000 — 50 — 
1,500 with a second time-scale of Rs. 1,G0Q — o(X — 1,800 
after an officer had served 2 years on Rs. 1,500, this 
latter time-scale being open to 20 per cent, of the 
Executive cadre, but given only if the senior officers 
were of approved merit and ability. On reaching the 
10th year of his service an officer would ordinarily 
pass into the class of Inspectors, the minimum pay oi 
which is Rs. 1,000; but no officer should be permitted 
to enter this class until he is reported fully qualified 
to hold charge of a Circle. Further, no officer in the 
Inspector class should be allowed to draw more than 
Rs. 1,000 a month unless he holds charge of a Circle 
or a charge which, in the opinion of the Local 
Government, is of equal importance. 

A Head Master placed in charge of a Circle would 
draw the officiating allowance under the ordinary rules 
in addition to his substantive pay, subject to a 
maximum of Rs. 1,000, which is tlio minimum pay of 
an Inspector, but the period during which a Head 
Master officiates in the Inspector Class would not 
count as service for increments in that class. 

The pay of the Director of Public Instruction should 
bo Rs. 2,000 — 100 — 2,500 instead of Rs. 1,500—100 — 
2,000 as at present. 

7. Similarly, for the Inspectresses of Schools. 
Mr. Crump considers that a reserve for leave and 
training is required, and that the prese'nt system by 
which a probationer is placed at once in charge of a 
Circle is unsound. With the present small cadre of 2, 
the reserve for leave and training of Inspectresses 
might be fixed at 1, which would give a total cadre of 
3 appointments. 

While under training the probationers would be 
employed either as Head Mistresses of High Schools 
for Girls, of which one has been recently started at 
Amraoti, or as Superintendents of Normal Schools for 
Women. 

The rates of pay should he fixed at Rs. 450 — 30 — COO 
on first appointment, and the pay of the post of 
Inspectresses would then be Rs. 600 — 25 — 800, the 
allowance of Rs. 100 per mensem, which it has been 
found necessary to give in the Central Provinces, 
being withdrawn. A Head Mistress would thus 
become an Inspectress after five years’ service, but 
should not be allowed to draw more than this pay 
unless actually in charge of a Circle. When officiating 
as an Inspectress she would draw acting allowances 
according to the ordinary rules based on Rs. 600, 
which is the lowest pay of an Inspectress, with the 
provisos that the maximum amount drawn should not 
exceed Rs. GOO and that the period during which she 
officiates as Inspectress would not count as service for 
increments in that class. 

8. As the most important part of the work of the 
Inspector of a Circle is the control and development 
of education on the host lines, lie is no longer able to 
make detailed inspections of all the "V ernacular schools 
of his Circle, nor is it necessary that he should do so 
His inspection work in these schools should be limited 
to seeing that the inspections made by his subordinate 
inspecting staff are sufficient and conducted on proper 
lines, and in order to emphasise thin fact, it is desn ■ 
able to alter the name of the post to Deputy Director 
of Public Instruction. Thus organised, the Executive 
. Branch of the Imperial Educational Service vould 
consist of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Assistant Director and the Deputy Directors of 
Public Instruction required for the Province and a 
reserve for training and leave. 

0. The Provincial Executive Branch of the Service 
at present consists of 2 Inspectors and 3 Assistant: 
Inspectors of Schools. As under the proposed re- 
organisation, all Inspectors, however recruited, will 
belong to the Imperial Service, the Provincial Service 
will consist only of Assistant Inspectors, who, with 
the change of nomenclature proposed for the Imperial 
Service, might now be called Inspectors of Schools . 
Hitherto, in these Provinces, the Assistant Inspectors 
■ of Schools have been recruited by selection from the 
Subordinate Educational Service, and no direct 
recruitment has been made. The Service contains no 
reserve for leave or training, and as it is not self- 
contained, leave vacancies^ are filled by promotion 
from the Subordinate Service. 


Tile duties of an Assistant Inspector of Schools differ 
more in detail than in kind from the work of the 
Deputy Inspectors, who belong to the Upper Subordi- 
nate Service, and prima jacic with the present system 
of recruitment, there is no reason why they should 
form a separate service. The objections urged against 
direct recruitment to the Provincial Executive Branch 
are that it would result in a comparatively young 
officer being put over Deputy Inspectors of long 
service, and as the work of an Assistant Inspector is 
so similar to that of a Deputy Inspector, for the effi- 
cient performance of whose work he is immediately 
responsible, such an arrangement would give rise to 
grave discontent. It is also believed that it would 
lower the standard of the Subordinate Service, as the 
best men would undoubtedly apply for appointments 
in the Provincial Service. 

In spite of these objections, Mr. Crump is in favour 
of a change in the system and in a reorganisation of 
the Provincial Service so as to make it self-contained. 
With the higher rates of pay which the officers of the 
Provincial Service do and should receive, the present 
system has resulted in men of the Upper Subordinate 
Service, who are ordinarily promoted to the Provincial 
Service after 15 years’ service jumping from Rs. 200 
per mensem to Rs. 500 — an increase in pay which is 
uncalled for. Such selection also gives rise to serious 
discontent among the men who are not selected, and 
the disappointment must affect their work. Mr. 
Crump therefore is in favour of making the Executive 
Branch of the Provincial Service self-contained as in 
the case of other Provincial Services, and of providing 
a reserve for leave and training calculated at 13 per 
cent, of the cadre. 

In order to meet the case of men of exceptional 
attainments in the Upper Subordinate Service, Mr. 
Crump would still allow of promotion to the Provincial 
Service from among Upper Subordinates, whether 
Head Masters of High Schools or Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools, but such cases would be rare. Ordinarily 
recruitment would be by selection from among 
graduates of an Indian University; and on first 
appointment an officer would be on probation for two 
years. He would bo employed at first as a Deputy 
Inspector of Schools so as to learn the work, and after 
five years’ training would be fit to work as an Assis- 
tant Inspector. 

The present rate of pay, Rs. 200 a month, is insuffi- 
cient to attract men of good educational qualifications 
and high, character and social standing such as are 
required for these posts, and Mr. Crump considers 
that the pay must be raised considerably. With a 
small service such as this must always be, grades are 
unsuitable and a time-scale will work more fairly. 
Having regard to the rates of pay suggested for other 
Provincial Services, Mr. Crump considers that Rs. 

200 25 — 800, with an efficiency bar at Rs. 600 and 

one special appointment of Rs. 900, would be suffi- 
cient to attract the men of the stamp required. 

The present rates of pay sanctioned for the Superin- 
tendents of Normal Schools for Women and Assistant 
Inspectresses of Schools require no change. 

10. The Collegiate Branch of the Imperial Educa- 
tional Service would consist of the Principals, certain 
Professors of Colleges including the Training College 
and College of Science, the remaining Professors and 
Assistant Professors being members of the Provincial 
Service. Under the present system, there is no clear 
distinction between the work done by members of the 
Imperial and Provincial Services. The importance 
of the different subjects to he taught, however, varies 
from College to College; thus in a purely Science 
College, the teaching of chemistry and physics to be 
done by the Professor in these subjects requires a mail 
of greater attainments than does the same work in 
a College which is mainly devoted to Arts. Again, 
in an Arts College, .where the majority of students 
take up Sanskrit as the classical language, and only 
a few Persian or Arabic, the work of the Professor of 
Sanskrit is more important than that of the Professor 
of Persian or Arabic, though, as a general rule, the 
men holding both posts are styled Professors. Theo- 
retically, Mr. Crump would be in favour of a classifi- 
cation of the posts in each College into Professorships 
and Lectureships, with a definite salary attached to 
each according to its importance, recruitment being 
made for short periods from the best men available, 
the pay being fixed so high as to render the grant of a 
pension unnecessary. But he does not believe that it 
would he possible to induce suitable men to risk their 
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career in England by accepting posts on these terms 
«nt! cutting themselves ofT from work in England. 
The present system of fixing an incremental rate of 
pay with pension for the posts of Professors mast 
therefore be continued. 

At the same time as the importance of the various 
posts differ st» much from College to College, it is 
desirable to have tuo distinct classes of teachers. 
Tito first would be Professors taking the important 
subjects of the College and belonging to the Imperial 
Service, and the second might be styled Lecturers anrl 
would tube the minor subjects and belong to the 
Provincial Service Lecturers, who would bo members 
of the Provincial Service, would also bo required to 
work under the Professors of some of tho more 
important subjects 

U. As the Professors arc specialists, tho provision 
nf a leave reserve is impossible owing to tho great 
expense involved, and the present system of recruit- 
ing men for short terms to fill vacancies must con- 
tinue It is, however, impossible to obtain suitable 
men on the initial pay of tile Service to fill vacancies 
which are only temporary, anti the pay of such substi- 
tutes need not follow the ordinary Account rules, but 
should be fixed at such amount m each case as may 
he found necessary to secure a candidate. This will 
«o doubt vary from time to time according to the 
market value of the candidates available. As regards 
the pay to be fixed for Professors, Mr. Crump is in 
favour of a fixed scale for all posts alike. This might 
he R*» *">00- 50 — 1,o0Q with a second time-scale of 

Ks I bOM 50 l.’sOO to be granted after an office ♦* 
Imd served for 2 ycais on Rs 1,500, for approved 
merit and ability In the case of officers at present 
serving in the Professional Branch, it would be neces- 
suv to fonsider their claims to promotion to tho 
Huw t*»i ship and also to transfer to the Executive 
line, and the rigid separation of the two Branches 
tould only ho applied to future appointments 

The Professor holding the Principnlship of n College 
would receive an allowance of Its. 100 per mensem 
in addition to his pay, and would be given a free 
house 

The Lecturers in the Provincial Service should draw 
pay on the same scale as tho Executivo Branch of 
tho Provincial Service, via , Rs. 200 — 25—800 with 
mi efficiency bar nt Its 600, and two special appoint- 
ments of ILs DOO 

12 At the present time, out of the 5 Inspectors of 
Circles. 3 ore reserved for officers recruited in England 
and 2 arc listed post* of tho Provincial Service, while 
<*nt <*f 22 Professors and Assistant Professors 8 are of 
the Impel i'll N?rv ue and 14 of the Provincial. As has 
already been pointed out, Mr Crump does not consider 
the system sound by which officers performing identical 
duties arc i lasted some as Imperial and some as Pro- 
vincial, and he is therefi -e in favour of a modification 
of the present system of recruitment. In tho case 
of the Educational Service, which is one of the most 
important services in India, it is essential that a large 
proportion of tho members of tho Imperial Service 
should bo recruited m England. This is due to no 
inherent defect in Indian candidates, hut to tho fact 
that tho Western influence on education must bo 
maintained in the interests of India. Tho character 
of English education is the result of some centuries 
**f training and heredity, and though the introduction 
of a large proportion of men trained in India would 
not produce- any immediate change because the can- 
didates have been trained under Western influence, 
there* would be great danger of Indian education 
gradually losing touch with tho developments in the 
Western world if tho number of officers appointed 
after an English training Aero considerably reduced. 
For this reason tho present proportion of 2 out of 5 
nf tho Inspectors being promoted from the Provincial 
Service trained in India appears to Mr. Crnmp to 
he too high. 

There are, no donht, officers of exceptional ability 
to be found in tho Provincial Educational Service, 
especially in the Professorial Branch, and Air. Crump 
lifts no desire to clove tho Imperial Service- to such 
men ; he would still leave promotion to the Imperial 
Service open to the Provincial Service to provide for 
such ea^es. He would, however, maker no hard and 
fflltt rule that a fixed number of post© should bo 
Tcrr-rvcd in any Province for members of tho Pro- 
vincial Servjre, and would leave exceptional cases 
to be dealt with on their merits. 


Recruitment to tho Imperial Service would thus be 
made in England by the Secretary of Slate, on the 
recommendation of tlio Selection Committee, from 
Englishmen or Indiana educated in England. This 
would, however, hardly give sufficient scope to Indians 
to enter the Imperial Service, for which, especially on 
tho Collegiate side, many nn* no doubt qualified. ” 

In the Executive Branch, cm cs of pi emotion from 
the Provincial Service would probably lx* rare, 

Mr, Crump would be in favour of admitting Indians 
to on a quarter of the appointments in the Executive 
Branch in each Province. If no Indian educated in 
England was available, every fourth vacancy in n 
Provineo might >>o recruited by /election 5 if India 
by a special Selection Committee from candidate* 
nominated by Local Governments. Such candidate*! 
would bo granted a scholarship for three years to a 
Residential University in England and Ik* required 
to take a degree, and on return to India, if they 
satisfied the Selection Committee in London, would 
ho appointed to the Imperial Service.. In the (job 
legiato Branch, m the present conditions, it is doubt- 
ful whether Indians could be found with the qualifica- 
tions neee^rtry for the teaching of certain subjects. 
8ueh ns. for instance, English, History, and Political 
Economy. It is equally doubtful whether at tho price 
that can lie paid it* would he possible to obtain 
European Profes‘ Or*i in other subject!., sneli as Sanskrit, 
Arabic, or Persian, equal to thwe which eouM be' 
obtained in India. 

Mr. Crump’, therefore, does not. consider it possible 
to lay down any definite rule that a certain number 
of the appointments in tho Collegiate Branch should 
bo earmarked for men recruited in England or men 
recruited in India, and this question would havo to 
be decided on a consideration of tho needs of each 
College. ‘ ... 

13. Tho question of tho pay which a member of 
either branch of the- Service should receive, nrrording 
as ho was recruited in England or in India, is 
governed mainly by the market value of candidates 
of tho kind required. 'While an Englishman with ft 
good education has a large fiold of employment outside 
Government service open to him oil hot in trade or 
in teaching or in other pursuits, tho field upon to 
educated Indians is not so wide in the present f lata 
of development of India. No doubt, ibis field will 
be enlarged as India develops and tho market value 
of tho educated Indian will Wso, but until ibis 
happens, there appears to he no reason for crrnnting 
both men the same rate of pay j Air. Crump considers 
that tho present rule by which Indians recruited for 
the Imperial Service in India should draw two-t birth 
of tho pay required to attract candidates in England 
should be maintained. 

14. Turning now to tho increase of thfe* cadre 

required in the Executive Branch; with^ the rapid 
expansion of education now rendered possible by the 
largo grants of money made by the Government of 
India, the Director of Public Instruction, even with 
tho assistance of an Assistant Director, is no longer 
able to copo with tho work that at pre-eni tails on 
him, and as the Inspectors under the reorganis'd ion 
sketched above would all ho men of experience, a 
decentralisation of work should present no diffiemtu*. 
Under the present system such a decent rnl Kid ion n 
practically impossible, as extensive powers cannot he 
granted to men in tho early years of their service or 
to tho temporary substitutes employed in leave vacan- 
cies. Such a decentralisation will, however, make the 
work of tho Inspectors or Deputy Directors of Public 
Instruction, as Air. Crump recommends that they 
should he called, much heavier, and it' will bo neces- 
sary to divide tho existing circles into smaller charges. 
Such a division is already under consideration owing 
to tho largo expansion of education, and in placfc 
tho present 5 Circles it is desirable to form 7 Circles. 
For the work of inspecting tho teaching 'oL Science, a 
special Inspector with a training in Science, is 
required, and tho appointment of such an'ofiiecr is 
necessary. r > 

The duties of Assistant Director are at present 
combined with that of Inspector of European Schools 
in the Central Provinces, Berar and Central India, 
and. this arrangement is found unworkable, as fbo 
duties of the Assistant Director require the services 
of whole-time man. 
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Appendix XIII — continued . 


The cadre of the Executive Branch of the Imperial 
Service would then consist of : — 

The Director of Public Instruction. 

The Assistant Director. 

7 Deputy Directors. 

1 Deputy Director of Science and European 
education. 

Total — 10 superior posts. 

To these must bo added the reservo for leave and 
training in the cadre of inferior posts on the lines 
indicated in paragraph 5, the exact strength of which 
has to be determined on actuarial grounds. 

Each of the 7 Deputy Directors in charge of a 
Circle should have an Inspector of Schools of the 
Provincial Service as an Assistant, and the cadre of 
superior posts in the Provincial Service would thus 
be 7- Adding a reserve for leave and training at 
13 per cent., the total cadre of the Provincial Service 
would then ho 8. 

15. There arc at present three Government Colleges 
in these Provinces, viz. (1) tho Government College, 
Jubbulporc, (2) the Training College, Jubhulpore, 
(3) the Victoria College of Science, Nagpur. The 
Morris College at Nagpur is an aided institution, to 
which tho services of three officers of the Indian 
Educational Service are lent, but it is intended to 
provincialise the College and form it into a Govern- 
ment College; proposals to this end have been gene- 
rally approved by the Secretary of State. It is also 
proposed to found a College for Berar at Amraoti. 

1 In calculating the increase of the cadre on the 
Collegiate side all the abovo Colleges must therefore 
be considered. It will be convenient to consider each 
College separately and show for each tlie organisation 
of the present staff and how it would be reorganised 
on tho lines indicated in paragraph 10 above. As 
stated there, the question whether a certain subject 
requires a professor or a Lecturer depends on tho 
importance of the subject in the College, and the staff 
suggested is based on this consideration, irrespective 
of its cost. It is, however, certain that it will be 
impossible to meet the large increase in pay which 
the ideal scheme requires, and it will be necessary 
for some years at any rate to reduce tho cost by 
replacing some of the Professors by Lecturers and to 
work up to tho full scheme gradually as funds become 
available. Had it been found possible to bring all 
the Colleges into one place and establish a. teaching 
University instead of an examining University with a 
number of scattered affiliated Colleges, the instruction 
obtainable at all the Colleges would have been much 
improved, as tlie best man at each College would then 
have been employed as a University Lecturer whose 
lectures would have been open to the students of ali 
Colleges. Public opinion was opposed to this course, 
and the svstem of affiliated Colleges, each with its 
own staff, had to be retained. Under such a system 
it is impossible to staff all tho Colleges with a highly 
efficient staff , and on financial considerations, there- 
fore, efficiency must give way before the convenience 
of the students. While setting out his ideal staff, 
Mr. Crump has noted in the case of each College the 
subjects which must at any rate for the present be 
entrusted to Lecturers and not to Professors — 

I.— JUBBTJLPORE COLLEGE. 

Present Staff. 

Principal and Professor of English, European, 
Indian Educational Service. 

Professor of History, European, Indian Edi * - 
tional Service. ... 

Professor of Philosophy, European, Indian Educa- 
tional Service. . , . , 

Professor of Physics, Indian, Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. „ . t 

Professor of Mathematics, Indian, Provincia 
Educational Service. . . , 

Professor of Chemistry, Indian, Provincial Ednca- 
tional Service. . T ^ 

Professor of English and Mathematics, Indian, 
Provincial Educational Service. . 

Professor of Sanskrit, Indian, Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. . _ . • , 

Professor of History, Indian, Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. „ 

Professor of Logic and Philosophy, Indian, Pro- 
vincial Educational Service. , . 

Professor of. Persian, Indian, Provincial Educa- 
tional Service. 


Proposed Staff. 


(a) Imperial — Professors. 

(1) Recruited in England — 

Professor of English. 

Professor of History and Economics. 
Professor of Philosophy. 

(2) Recruited in India — 

Professor of Sanskrit. 

Professor of Mathematics. 


(b) Provincial — Lecturers. 

Two Lecturers in English. 

Lecturer in History and Economics. 

Lecturer in Philosophy and Logic. 

Lecturer in Mathematics. 

Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

Lecturer in Persian and Arabic. 

Lecturer in Chemistry. 

Lecturer in Physics. 

As it is essential to increase the pay of both the 
Imperial and Provincial Services, it will be necessary, 
for financial reasons, to retain in the Provincial 
Service as Lecturers, until funds are forthcoming to 
make the change, all the posts of the Imperial Service 
which would be recruited in India under this scheme. 

As all teaching beyond the B.Sc. must be relegated 
for financial reasons to a Central College of Science, 
it is unnecessary to provide Professors of Science 
except at that College. 


II.— TRAINING COLLEGE, JUBBULPORE. 
Present Staff. 

Principal, European, Indian Educational Service. 
Vice-Principal, Indian, Provincial Educational 
Service. 

Three Professors, Indian, Provincial Educational 
Service. 

Proposed Staff. 

(a) Imperial — -Professors. 

(1) Recruited in England — 

Principal. 

(2) Recruited in India — 

Vice-Principal. 

(b) Provincial — Lecturers. 

Three Lecturers. 

Ill — VICTORIA COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, 
NAGPUR. 

Present Staff. 

Principal and Professor of Chemistry, European 
Indian Educational Service. 

Professor of Physics, European, Indian Educa- 
tional Service. 

Assistant Professor of Chemistry, Indian, Pro- 
vincial Educational Service. 

Assistant Professor of Physics, Indian, Pro- 
vincial Educational Service. 

Proposed Staff. 

(a) Imperial — Professors . 

(1) Recruited in England — 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Professor of Physics. 

(21 Recruited in India — 

Nil. 

(b) Provincial — Lecturers. 

Lecturer in Chemistry. 

Lecturer in Physics. 

IV.— MORRIS COLLEGE, NAGPUR. 
Present Staff. 

Principal and Professor of English and History, 
European, Indian Educational Service. 
Professor of History and English, European, 
Indian Educational Service. 

Professor of English, European, Indian Educa- 
tional Service. t . , 

The rest of the staff is not at present m Government 
Service. It consists of the following Indian Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers:-— 

Professor of English. 

Professor of Sanskrit. 

Professor of Philosophy and Logic. 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Lecturer in Persian. . 

Lectures in Law are given by three members of tho 
Bar in return for an honorarium. 
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Peoposko Staff. 

(a) Imperial — Professors. 

(!) Recruited in England— 

Principal and Professor of Economics and History. 
Professor of English ami History. 

Professor of English. 

(51) Recruited in Imlm— 

Professor of Economics nnd History. 

Professor of English and History. 

Professor of English. 

Professor of Sanskrit. 

Professor of Mathematics. 

Professor of Philosophy and Logic. 

(b) Provincial — Lecturers. 

Two Lecturers in English. 

Lecturer in History. 

Lecturer in Sanskrit. 

Lecturer in Mathematics. 

Lecturer in Persian and Arabic. 

For financial reasons for the present it would be 
necessary to forego the Professorships to bo recruited 
in India except in the case of Sanskrit, a subject , 
which requires at least one Professorship in the Pro- 
vince, and replace them by Lecturers in the Pro- 
vincial Service. 

The present arrangements for the teaching of Law 
would continue. 

V. — BEItAR COLLEGE AT AMRA01T. 
Present Staff, 
i\«. 

Proposed Staff. 

(a) Imperial — Professors. 

(1) Recruited in England — 

Professor of English. 

Professor of History and Economics. 

(2 ) Recruited in India— 

Professor of Sanskrit. 

Professor of Persian and Arabic. 


(b) Provincial — Lecturers. * '•* 

Lecturer in Philosophv and Logic. 

Lecturer in Mathematics. 

Lecturer m English^ ’:; .. . . . * . . . 

Lecturer in History and Economics. 

Lecturer in Sanskrit. / ■" - -/ 

’ Lectu rer i ri Chemistry. >• > '-*, :■*[ \.?V . - ,r„ 

Lecturer in Physics. ; V ' : r ' ’ 

For tlio present, for • financial ; reasons the* Pro,, 
fessorships of Persian and’ Sanskrit" would have to l»e 
replaced by Lectureships in’tko Provincial Service. 

While, therefore, the present cadre contains 9 po<.b: ; 
in the Imperial Service and 14 posts in the* Provincial 
Service, the ideal cadre, including tho posts required • 
for tho Morris and Bernr Colleges, would bo 11 posts 
in the Imperial Service^ recruited in England nnd 
7 posts recruited in India, with 27 pests in the Pro- 
vincial Service, and the cadre immediately required 
would bo 11 posts in tho Imperial Service recruited in 
England and 2 posts recruited in India, with 32 posts 
in tho Provincial Service 

16. The increase proposed in tho Provincial Service* 
may at first sight appear very large nml requires 
some explanation. /Under tho present system (he 
Professors nro required io do a very large amount 
of elementary teaching with the result that they have 
littlo or no leisure for original _ work or keeping 
abreast with tho ndvauce in their .special subject*. 
The best men of the Service are probably quite as 
good as could bo got under any system of recruit meat 
when they first join, hut they rapidly lose touch with 
tho progress made in their spfceial subjects owing to 4 
want of leisure to continue their studies. The in- 
crease in the number of Lecturers is therefore ini ended ' 
to relievo the Professors of tho elemontary drudgery 
which now forms so large a part of thbir work, and 
thus to enable them to devote more time to original’ 
work and the preparation of lectures to more advanced 
classes. _ - 
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Statement, with detail* by Provinces, nf the Civil Appointment* on Rs. 200 a Month and over, held by PnrnpraiiSy 'Aliylfrfj}; 

Indians, and Indians nn the 1st April) 1913, in the Education Department. • , " 
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1 
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5 

w 

« 



u 
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0. 
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Appendix XV. 


APPENDIX XV. 


iRef erred to in paragraph 84,669— Mr. Scton's Evidence .) 

Statement regarding Appointments to the Indian Educational Service made by the Secretary of State 
\tncludmg temporary appointments'). 

Temporary appointments made b?j the Government of India not included. 


Year.* 


Total of „ 

Appointments. Europeans. 


Indians. 


Men. | Women. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 


Totals ... 


7 

7 


7 


5 

5 



5 


4 

4 



4 


6 

6 



6 


8 

7 

1 

7 

1 

7 

7 



5 

2 

12 

12 


11 

1 

19 

19 

— 

16 

3 

16 

16 



15 

1 

15 

15 

— 

14 

1 

21 

21 



19 

2 

31 

31 



29 

2 

22 | 

22 



20 

2 

25f 

25 



25 



20 

19 

1 

18 

2 

13 

13 



12 

1 

24 

23 

1 

22 

2 

255 

252 

3 

235 

20 


* The date taken is that of signing the Agreement. 

f ID made with the aid of the Board of Education Selection Committee; 0 under old system. The Board of Education Had 
frequently advised on appointments before 1910, but since the introduction of the new system in that year the Board has helped in all 
appointments. 


APPENDIX XVI. 


(. Referred to in paragraph 84,693 — Mr. Heath's Evidence .) 


List of Appointments made in the Indian Educational Service on the recommendations of the Selection Committee. 


Date. 

Post. 

Name. 


School. 

I 

Degree. 

Training 
Diploma 
or Certifi- 

| Experience. 

Remarks. 




Si 

< 



cate. 




INSPECTORS. 


18.11. 10 


2.12.10 

.3.7.1 1 

21.7.11 


20 . 12.11 

12.9.13 


Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

J. W. Gunn 

30 

Christ’s Hospital 

Camb., Peterhouse, 
2nd Cl., Div. I., 
Classical Tripos, 
1st Cl., Mod. 

Langs. Special, 

both parts 

Dublin. Trinity, 


Private Schools, 

3 years ; Perse 
School, 2 years. 






Secondary, 9 

Do. * ... 

G. A. Small 

24 

Bristol Grammar, 

— 


Dublin High. 

B.A. 1st Junior 
Modcratorship in 
Classics. 


months. 

Secondary, 2 






W. H. A. Whit- 

24 

Westminster 

Cambridge, Trinity, 

— 

dcncy. 

worth. 



Bracketed 1st Sen. 
Opt, 


years. 

*Do. 

J. H. Melville ... 

3a 

Charterhouse and 
Fclstead School. 

— 


Brit. S. Africa 
Co., Clerical, 

. 





Admin i s fc r a- 
tive and In- 








spcctingW ork. 
Home Office, 
Asst.Inspector 
of Indl. and 

1 Ref ormy. 
Schools. 

Bengal, Inspec- 
tor. 

G. D’O. Macloar 

24 

Canterbury, 

King’s School. 

Oxford, St. John’s. 
1st Cl. Mod. Hist. 
1910. 



"Madras, Coorg 
and Banga- 

lore, Inspec- 

VV. C. Douglas ... 

29 

Edinburgh. Geo. 
Watson’s Coll. 

Edinburgh, 1st CL 
Hons. Classics, 

1906. Oxford, 


Edinburgh 
TJniv. Junior 
Asst. in Greek, 




Lincoln, 1st Cl. 


GmOs. ; Junior 

tor. 




Mods., 1908. 2nd 
Cl. Lit. Hum. 1910. 


Asst, in Latin, 

1 year. Secon- 
dary School, 1 







year. 



Temporary. 



2$4 royat, cp»Mfssrok ; services in indiA: 


. A jtkn mx XVT—cori f i nutd 5 y 


. -' ^ ? : .y&s "%/ 


IHtf. 


Post. 

Name, 

O j 
tc 1 

* ! 

.School.- ; ' 

■//- ;i Degree; ' > , 

Tmning 
Diploma 
drCcrtifi- 
'■ cate.'t 

sy . | 

'■Experience, * 1 

/ ‘ ’ j 

Remarks. 




HEAD31 ASTERS. * ' \ V ’ * 




Pnnjub 

F» R, Tomlinson 

■*t2 

Repton ... ... 

Cnmh.. Clare. . 3rd 

— ; j 

Pri vale School*, 

Sealri . 





Cl, Hist* TripOtu 


-1 years; Egyj- 

1K« u ’ 







firm Ediscn. 

7ofi/ . 







Dept., f* years. 

Advertised. - 

f 

11. It. Harmp ... 

27 

Christ's Hospital 

-VJ 

j 

f 

i 

0 


Dover Oil.. « 

Sole, 





ci; Math*. Mods., 


month*; Priv 

R^oCO-rKG 

United Pm- j 




Iftt Cl. Maths, 


parattiry 

7,V». 

vmee* (2). } 




Finals. , 


School, J3 

Advertised. 







months. 


{ 

W. Perrier 

28 

Brechin High 

Edinburgh. 1st Cl. 

— 

Aberdeen Ur.iv., 

Seale, 




School. 

Hons, in Engl. Lit. 


As>l. t*» I’m- 

It#. 500 -r/u 







fnsuftr, IP 

7 50. . 







months; Bco 

AdvetHsed, 







and ary, * 2Jt 








v<^irs. . 


Bombay Ptvwi- 

H. E, 11 . Pratt ... 

DO 

Perse School, 

Camb., Downing. 

— 

Secondary, fi 

Seale, * 

ibney. 



Camb. 

2nd 01. Nat, Sei., 


year.*. 

II#. f*(VWiU- 





Part I, 1002. 



7.70, 







* 

Advertised, 

R-ruiKJHm, Govt, 

A. C. .1. Baldwin 

20 

Brentford, Roths- 

Oxford, St. .John's, 

ChrRen* 

Secondary, ,1 

Sole, 

High nod Nor- 



child School. 

2nd Cl. Kl}gli-h 

barn T.C. 

years ; 

Its. f.l!0-70-- 

tnal School*. 




Lang, and bit, 

2 vear«. 

Practising 

770 -f Rs. 100 






B.’of 13. 

School, 3 years. 

per month 






Cert. 


local 

Bombay Presi- 

C. R. W. Griffith 

25 

Bedford School... 

Oxford. Wadham. 



Private Schools. 

allowance, 

* 

dency. 




3rd Ci, Mod. 


is y ear*. 

It*. 500 -hO - 





Lnngs.. 1011. 



750.’ 

Monlmein Govt. 

J , A. Murray ' . . . 

27 

Edinburgh, Goo. 

M.A. Edinburgh ... 

Edin- 

Elemy., 3 years ; 

, Seale, 

High and Nor- 



Watson’s Coll. 


burgh, 

Secondary, 2 

Rs. f>004>0- 

mal Schools. 





Moray 

year*. 

1,0004 IK 






Hmi^T-C. 


100 per 






Elemy. 


month IfKal* 






Bch. Tr>’ 

. - , * 

allowance, . 






(>rt. nf 


Advertbed. 






theS.E.D. 


f 

Peshuwnr Govt. 

L. T. Watkins ... 

25 

Naim Tnl, The 

Cri«ib..<.%.rj.s«-\C|u5- 

— 

Bvt-tmdary. 3*f 

Scale. ' 

High School. 



Priory, 

m'cvI Tripft*. Pi. I. 


year-. 

Rs, 590-50- 




Canterbury, 

3rd Cl. Hon*. iw. 



1,900. 




King's School. 





Allahabad Govt. 

H.B.WcthorUl... 

DO 

Taunton, KingV 

Oxford. S?. John*# , 

— 

S«-cu»dary, 13 

Scale, 

High School. 



College. 

3rd Cl. flon. Mod. 


year*. 

Its. 500-&V ‘ 








1,099. 

Patna Govt. 

F. R. Blair 

30 

W. Kilbride Pub- 

Edinburgh, 2nd Cl* 

Kdm- 

J3 1 c m y, t 13 

Scale, 

High School. 



lic School. 

Drifts Eng. Lit. 

bfirgh Ch. 

months; S#». 

Rs. 500-50- . 






of Scot- 

con d ary, t'J 

1, fif’d. 






land T.O. 

year.-. 







Elcrny. 








Sch. i r.; 








Cert, of 








the S.I3.D. 








1907. 




11,4.10 


I.II.II 

4.1243 


:i.7.ia 

11.7411 

12,11.1 » 


21.10.1u 
21, 10,10 


"Madras, Presi- 
dency Coll. 
Bombay, El- 
!>h ins tone Coll 


•Bombay, Kb 
pbimtone Coll 


J. H. Mackintosh 
C. J- Sisson 


Remgonn, GovU F.B. Stoors 
Coll 1 


G. U. I*i 


'Poona. Deccan 

College. 


T. Z. D. Habit ^ 
ton* 


J. A. Ewing ... 


ENGLISH. 
Keswick School 


Newcastle, Hath* 
or ford Coll. 


Edinburgh, Geo, 
f 1 criotV. 


Radley Coll. 


Oxford, QueenV, 
2nd Cl. Kng. 
Edinburgh. M.A. 
1st Cl," Hone, la 
Mod. Langs. arid 
Lit. 


Edinburgh. M.A. 
let Cl. Hons. m 
English. 

Oxford, New Col- 
lege, Research 
Stndrnt. 

Carnb., .Icons. Cl, 2 n 
T)jv. I. f Cl a* ‘deal 
Tripu*. 


CbcttenimmJleftn , CamK. Emm an a el. 
Clo-c School- j 1st <n^ 3rd l)iv, 

, CI» 4 Meal Triros, 

j K*ll. 

j 

Hadley ... ... Oxford, Magdalen. 

} 2 nd Cl. Mod*., 

J 2 nd Cl. English. 


Edinburgh, Geo. 
Watson*# Col- 
lege- i 


Edinburgh, M.A. 
1007. Oxford. 
Trinity, 2nd Cl. 
Eng. Lon g.& LIU, 


Kdin., 

Clt. of 

Scotland 
Training 
School, 
Behool- 
m asters’ 
Din. 
Kdin? 
btirch 
Higher 
.School- 
masters' 
Diploma. 


Camb. 
firm*. 
Secy. 
Teg. »«*t 
Swy. Tr* 
Diploma 
1st Cl. 


Dijon Univ. 
Lecturer 2 
vrs. Dniv. 
Cairo, Lectu- 
rer, 1 year, 


Secondary. 

years. 


13 1 p It i n a tone 
Coll. Tornpv. 
Profcs-vir, 0 
months. 


Secondary,, 
year*. . 


Scale. 

It*, rw-w- 
■ 1 

4- local 
allowance of 

Rs iwr*'* 

month. 
Terms. 
I.K&ftrale, 
+ IU.1W 
per month . 
local 

allowance. 

Terms, 
UK£. scale 

4. Rs. 100 

per month 
local 

allowance. 

Advertised. 


* Temporary. 
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Appendix XVI — continued , 


Post. 





Training 

Name. 


School. 

Degree. 

Diploma 
or Certifi- 



3* J 



cate. 


Experience. 


ENGLISH — continued. 


3.12.13 

* Bombay, El- 
ph instone Col- 
lege. 

# Ahmedabad, 
Gugarat Col- 
lege, English 
with Logic. 

K. N. Colvilc ... 

29 

Westminster 

Oxford, Christ Ch. 
Engl. 2nd Cl. 1907 

- 

I.E.S. 2 years; 
Qaeen’s’Univ. 

4.12.13 

H. V. Hampton 

23 

Cavan, Royal 

School. 

Dublin, Trinitv, 

B.A. 1st Ci. Hons. 
1912. Gold Medal 
and Moderator- 

— 

Ontario 1 year 
Secondary, 2 

years. 






ship Prize in Men- 
tal and Moral 



28.1.14 

♦fBenares, 
Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

O. J. Gardner ... 

27 

Glasgow, Hut- 

cheson’s Gram- 

Philosophy, 1912. 
Glasgow, JVl.A. 2nd 
Cl. Hons., Classics 

- 

Secondary, 4 

years. 




mar. 

190G, LL.B. 1908. 
Oxford, Christ Ch. 
Litt. Hum. 2nd Cl. 
1909. 









HISTORY. 


7.9.10 

Allahabad, 
Muir Central 
College. 

G. Stewart 

31 

Campbeltown 
G rammar. 

Glasgow, M.A., 1st 
Cl. Hons, in His- 
tory. 

— 

30.10.11 

Jub b u 1 p o r e, 
Govt. College. 

F. P. Tostevin ... 

24 

Jersey, Victoria 
College. 

Oxford . P era broke, 
2nd CL Mod. Hist. 

— 

28.9.12 

Jubbulporc, 
Govt. College. 

G. G. R. Hunter 

22 

St. Bee’s School... 

Oxford, Queen’s 1st 
Cl. Mod. Hist. 


8.11.12 

Lahore, Govt. 
College. 

H. L. O. Garrett 

31 

Charterhouse 

Camb., St. John’s, 
2nd Cl., 3rd Div. 
Classical Tripos, 
1902. 


13.2.13 

A1 la habad, 
Muir Central 
College. 

A. P. Cox . 

31 

New Zealand, 
Christ's College. 

New Zealand, Can- 
terbury CoU, f M.A. 
(2nd Cl. Hons. 
Polit. Sci.) 1904. 
Cam b.Trimty Hall, 
2nd Cl. Pt. I. Hist. 
Trip., 1910. 2nd 
CI. Pt. 11. Hist. 
Trip. 1911. 


24.2.13 

^Madras Presi- 
dency College. 

R. M. Statham ... 

, 22 

Leatherhead, St. 
John’s School. 

| Camb., Peterhouse, 
Pt. X. Hist. Tripos, 
2nd Cl. Div. II. 
Pt.II. Hist.Tripos, 
2nd Gl. Div. I. , 



Secondary, 5 
years. 


Cheltenham, 1 
month. 

Secondary, 0 
years. 


W. Kensington 
St. Paul’s 
Prepar a t o r y 
School, 1 year. 
Rugby School, 
temp. post. 


MATHEMATICS. 


29.7.10 

Dacca ... ... 

J. M. Bottomley 

22 

Crosby, Merchant 
Taylors’. 

Oxford, Christ 

Church, 1st Cl. 
MathB. Mods., 2nd 
Cl. Classical M< ds., 
2nd Cl. M aths. 
Finals. 


8.3.1 1 

Sibpur, 'Civil 
Engine eri n g 
College. 

H. A. P. de Sa- 
dow-Pittard. 

’ 

30 

Educated in Ger- 
many. 

Berlin, M.A., Ph.D. 


12.12.12 

Allahab ad, 
Muir Central 
College. 

R. H. Moody ... 

29 

Fortrose Academy 

| 

1 

Aberdeen, M.A., 1st 
Cl. Hons, in Maths. , 
and Natural 
Philosophy, 1905 ; 
Camb., Emmanuel, 
Fifth Wrangler, 
1908. 

- 

24.12.13 

Patna College 

W. "W. T. Moore 

24 

Tipper ar y Gram. 

Dublin, Trinity, 

Senior Moderator- 
ship and Gold 
Medal, Maths., 

1912. 



Berlin Enging. 
Coll., “ Privat 
Dezent,” 3 
years ; South- 
ampton Hart- 
1 e y Coll.; 
King’s Coll., 
W.C., Lec- 
turer, 5 J years ; 
Hackney Inst., 
Head of 
Maths. Dept., 
4 years. 

Technical Inst., 
3 years. 


Secondary Sch., 
1 year. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ECONOMICS. 


3.10.10 

Calcutta Presi- 

J. C. Coyajee ... 

35 



Elphinstone Coll., 

— 

x 

dency Coll., 



B.A. (Bombay); 



Polit. Econ. & 




1st place in 1st 



Polit. Philos. 

i 




Class LL.B. (Bom- 
bay) ; Daksliina 

Fellowship. 
Camb., Gonville, 



; 




Economics Tripos, 
Pt. II. attained the 







level of a let Cl. 

i 



Elp b in s to ne 
Coll. Fellow- 
ship ; taught 
Indian His- 
tory, 2 years; 
Asst, Prof, of 
Persian,l year. 
Bombay, Wil- 
son Coll., Prof, 
of Persian, 1 
year. 


2S5 


Remarks. 


Advertised, 


Advertised. 


Temporary. 


t With Logic and History 
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Pate, 


Po*t. j 

! 

Name. 

! 

. i 

i 

i , I 

| Sch<*«* 

f Desire. | 

Training 
Diploma 
or Certifi- 

Experience, 

m 

- 

Jf | 

i 1 


cate, 




PHILOSOPH V AND ECONOMICS — continued. 


Daev* ColL, j T. T. William* 
Polit. Econ. & | 

F«Ut. Philo*. * 


Pairs. Coll., R. A, Horne 
I Polit. Econ. A ’ 

I Polit- Fhilos. 


mo to J Ilf Dual. Govt 
Coif, Vhilo*. 


I u ll Jahbelpore, 
Gnvt. College, 
Philos 

21 10.12 fBengaL Philos. 


> 1.11 Cotton College, 
, Polit. Econ. 
and Po\it. 
Philo**- 


R. N. Gilchnst ... 

W, S. Rowlands 

G. H. Langley ... 


A. E Brown 


34 


27A.V* [ Dacca, Sch. of | W. G. Dnncan ... 
Engineer 1 ng. 

Headmaster. 


•Rangoon Col*., 
lecturer in 
Science. 


Poona, Col!, of 
Science, Che- 
mistry 

Poona, Coll, of 
Science. En- 
gineering. 

Patna College, 
Chemistry. 


It* 11 *<* Madras, Presi- 
dency GoHege, 
1 Chemistry. 


Mill Hilly 


Aberdeen Gram. 


Llandovety Col- 
lege. 


R e a d 1 n £> New 
Town School. 


ElementaCT 

Private. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 

St. Andrews, B.Sc. 


Cardiff Unlv. Coll, 
BJSc. Camb., 

Peterhouse, Pt, I., 
Cl. II., Div. X. & 
Pt. IL, Cl. IL, 
Div, I*, Econ. 
Tripos 


Secondary, $ » 
j car*. ' l 

t 

St. Andrews, 1st CL 
Hons. Hist.. 1st 
CL Hons. Econ. 
Science. 


Laliour Dept., 
1I«L Of Trade, 
(mt+tiga tor 

A manager of 
a i/'ilvinr Ex- 
change. 

Aberdeen, I<=t CL 
Econ.Sci. 2nd CL 
Hist. 2nd Clas*. 
Mental Philo*. 


Oxford, Corpus, t«t 
Cl. Mod*.. rWJ. 
2nd Cl-Litt.Tlm 
3911. 


Secondary, 4 
months. 

Reading University 
College MA, 
(London). Dis- 

tinction m Philo- 


Secondary, 1 ) 
year-*. 

aophj’, 1909. 

Camb. Hist. Tripos. 
Pt. I., CL I., 1905. 
Pt. II., Cl. L.I9G0. 
Law Tripos, Pt. I., 
Cl. L, 3907. 


London TTniv, 
Extension and 
Tutor. Clnsses^ 
W.E.A. 


P W, Rohertson 


•Stbptir Civil 
Eng. CoHrge. 
Tinctorial 
Chemistry. 


Dseca^School of 
Engineering. 
Hmrawter. 


Dacca College, 
Physio* (2). 


C J J. Fox 


It, S C. Brown .. 


K.S Caldwell . 


J. L, Simonscu ... 


R- N. Sen 


C. J. Hen rlerson 


A. Macdonald 


Blackness Public 
a ml Dundee 
Tech. In et * 


New Zealand, 
Wellington Coll. 


Mu swell 
Imgton School. 


Dnnedin. Otago, 
Boys* B*gh Sch. 
and TPMSmiwft 
Sob. Classes, 
Worcester Bar 
bonrne College. 


Manchester Gram- 
mar. 


Calcutta, Albert 
Collegia** Sch, 


Glasgow, ,./VK n 

Glen* School. 
Glasgow Tech- 
nical College, 

Glasgow Tech- 
nical College. 


Now Zcalnndj Wel- 
lington Victoria 
College, M.A.. 
M.So. IstCLHons. 
Chemistry. 3th odes 
Scholar. Oxford, 
Trinity, 1st Cl. 
Hons. Nat. Sci. 
(Chemistry). Leip- 
zig- 

London, TTniv, Coll. 
B.Sc. ^ 2nd Cl. 
Hons, in Chemis- 
try. Bmlau,Ph.D. 

Now Zealand, Can- 
terbury Coll., BSc, 
in hitch. Sri. 

Bangor Univ. Coll. 
B.Sc. 1st Cl. Hons, 
in Chemistry. 
Loinrig, Ph.D. 
with 1st Cl. Hons, 


Manchester Vic- 
toria, B.Sc. 1st 
Cl. Hons. Chem, 
M.Se. “ Schnnk ** 
Research Fcllow- 
ifmp. 5>.‘3>c. "De- 
gree on Research. 

Calcuitta.P residency 
ColL, M.A. in 
Physics 1st CL 
Leeds University, 
Diploma in Dye- 
ing. Study for 
M.Sc. 

Diploma (by Exami- 

. nation) of Assoc. 
Member of Insti- 
tntc of Civil En- 
gineers. 

Glasgow, BJ3c. (En- 
gmeeritigl. M.A. 
2nd Cl. Hons, in 
3Iath*. Ar Natural 
Philosophy, 


In a foundry, S J 
yoarH. Tech- 
nical Inst rue 
tion, GJ years. 


Christi ania 
Laboratory, 
Oceanic Re- 
search Cbe- 
mistj years. 

Practical Engi- 
neering. 


St, BarL’s Hos- 
pital Medical 
School, De- 
monstrator & 
Assist. Lec- 
tures, fi years. 
Technical 
Inst. Demon- 
strator, 1 year. 

MnnchcflterYio- 
toria TJnlver- 
rity, Demon- 
strator, 3 yr». 


Bengal Uttar- 
para College. 
Lecturer, 4 
years. Dacca, 
.T&g&nnath 
College, -- Lec- 
turer, 8 years. 

Civil Engineer 
ing work. 


Glasgow Tech. 
ColL, A cris- 

ta Tit, Drmim- 
fstrator A. Lee 
tnrer, ft years. 


.^cale. 

u*. Gfo-io 
i t m. 
Retired 
after al*onl 
0 monthsj 
mental 
breakdmrn. 
Arli crlwcil. 


Advertised. 


Advertise/ 


Scale, 
R*. 500-50- 
1 , 000 . 


• Temporary. 


f KfigjKjIt, Uteratmm wtstibridtary sobjcct. 


f Abo KcjrlUh. 
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Appendix XVI — continued. 



Post. 





Training 


Date. 

Name 

<o 

tc 

School. 

Degree. 

Diploma 
or Certifi- 

Experience. 




i 



cate. 



22 . 10.10 


Dacca College, 
Physics (2). 


0.11.10 


Rangoon, Govt. 
Coll., Physics. 


5.12.10 


Gauhati. Cotton 
Coll., Chem- 
istry. 


23.12.10 


■*Rangoon,Govt. 
Coll., Chem- 
istry. 


2 . 11.11 


Allahabad, 
Muir Central 
Coll., Zoology. 


13.11.11 


Nagpur, Vic- 
toria College, 
Physics. 


1.2.12 


A hmedabad, 
Senior Prof, 
of Physics and 
Chemistry. 


23,1.13 


Lahore, Govt. 
Coll., Chemis- 
try. 


A hmedabad, 
Botany. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNOLOGICAL— cont in ved. 


D. B. Meek 


K. M. Ward 


D. Thomson 


25 


23 


Glasgow, John St. 
Public School. 


Oundle School ... 


Glasgow, M.A., 1st 
Cl. Hons, in Maths. 
& Nat. Philos. BSc. 


Camb., Emmanuel, 
1st Cl. Pt. I. Maths. 
Tripos. 2nd Cl. Pt. 
II. Nat. Sci. (Phy- 
sics) Tripos. 


Glasgow. 

Ch. of 
Scotland, 
T.C. for 2 
years. No 
diploma 
mentioned. 


31 


Old Cumnock 
Public School. 


Glasgow, M.A. 
B.Sc. Spl. dis- 
tinction in Chem- 
istry ; Gottingen, 

Ph.D. 


Glasgow, 
Provincial 
Tip. Coll. 
Diploma. 


A. E. Bellars 


30 


Wisbech Gram- 
mar. 


Camb. Magdalene. 
3rd Cl. Nat. Sci. 
Tripos. 


W. N. F. Wood- 
land. 


32 


Seaford College ; 
Pitman’s Metro- 
politan School. 


University College, 
London, D.Sc. 
1908. 


M. Owen... ... I 26 


A. N. Meld rum .. 35 


Festiniog Co. 
School. 


Bangor, Fellowship 
Univ. of Wales, 
1909. M.Sc. 1911. 


Aberdeen, Gor- 
don’s College. 


Royal Col. of 
Science, Associate 
(1st Cl. in Chemis- 
try). Aberdeen, 
B.Sc. (Hons.) 1898. 
D.Sc. 1904. 


Bangor 

D.T.C. 

El emy. 
Cert, of 
the 

B. of E. 


B. H. Wilsdon 


24 


Oxford, Bedford 
House School. 


Oxford. Lincoln 
Coll., 2nd Cl. Final 
Sch. of Nat. Sci. 
(Chem.) 1911. 


Oxford 
(Jniv. Day 
Training 
Dept., 
1909-11. 


W. T. Saxton 


30 


Oakham School... 


Cambridge, Sidney 
Sussex, Ft. I. Nat. 
Sci. Trip., Cl. 2 

1904. Pt. II. CL IT. 

1905. M.A. 1908. 


Secondary, 3 
years. 


Elementary, 2 
years ; Glas- 
gow U niv. 
Demonstrato r 
and Assistant, 
3£ years. 

Cambridge, Col- 
lege Demon- 
strator, 8 years 

London Hospi- 
tal Demon- 
strator, 3 years. 
King’s Col- 
lege, London. 
Lecturer and 
Demonstrator, 
2 years. Uni- 
versity Col- 
lege, London, 
Assist. Prof. 
5 years. Gold- 
smiths’ Col- 
lege, Lecturer, 
2 years. Uni- 
versity of Lon- 
don, Scientific 
Asst., 2 years. 

Technical Col- 
lege^ months. 


Liverpool Univ., 
Lecturer and 
Demonstrator, 
2 years; Aber- 
deen Univ., 
Lecturer and 
Demonstrator, 

2 years ; Shef- 
field Univ., 
Lecturer and 
Demonstrator, 

3 years; Man- 
■ Chester, Vic- 
toria Carnegie 
Research Fel- 
low, 3 years ; 
Aberdeen 
Univ., De- 
monstrator, 3 
months. 

Secondary, 1 
year ; Oxford, 
Balliol and 
Trinity. Lab- 
oratory De- 
mon s fcrator for 
short period. 

Cape Town, S. 
African Col- 
lege, Lecturer, 
7 years. 


7.11.13 


23.12.13 


^Madras, Presi- 
dency College, 
Botany. 


Cotton College, 
Physics. 


iiA. G. Harper 


24 


Dulwich 


College 


Oxford, Magdalen. 
2nd Cl. Nat. Sci, 
Botany. 


D. E. Roberts 


25 


Ruabon 

School. 


C o. 


B.Sc. (Wales), 1st 
CL Hone. Maths., 
1909. lBtCl. Hons. 
Physics, 1910. 
M.Sc., 1913. 


Oxford Univ. 
School of 
Rural Econ- 
omy Demon- 
strator, 11 
months. 

Secondary 
Sch-, 11 months 


* Temporary, 


2S7 


Remarks. 


Scale, 

Rs. 500-50- 
1,000 + Rs. 

100 per 
month local 
allowance. 


Initial salary 
of Rs. 600, 
(Selection 
Committee’s 
recommen- 
dation). 


Scale , 

Rs. 750-60- 

1 , 000 . 


Scale, 

Rs. 750-50- 

1,000 

(Selection 

Committee's 

recommenda- 

tion). 

Advertised. 



2SS 



22.I.H i Sibjmr, Mech. , C. A. King 
| Engineering. } 


SCIENTIFIC AND TEC IT NODOGlCAIWttmrm «t<h 

l ... I *7 ] Portemonth Boy til i Bandon, B.So. (En- | 

I j Dockyard) ginoerltg), 2nd Cl, | 
Hotuw,. UH2 


D o c k yard 
School ; Porta- 
month Tech. 
Coll. x Dublin 
Royal Coll, of 
Science. 


Halifax n«d Scale, ' . 
S « r» fl o-rlsmi It*. 7jHK*A . 
Tcch.Cd!lcj;c< ! . 

Ijcrtnrcr, Athntivl 
7 yr«*. ; Kdln., 

Hcriol Watt 
Coll^ A«t* 

Pmf. t 3yr«, , 


(U2.t* Bengal, HnpU ; K. S. Varlcy 
of Secondary I 
Training Col- 
leger j 


25.2.f>7 Karmwor Train- , A. J. Bo?b 
ing Class for { 

Teachers in 
Kn ropoanl 
Schools. 


THAI KING OF TEACH K US. 

Oxford. Bullied. 1st 
CI.JIimK; 2nd Cl. 
liitt. Hum. 


I fj.2.00 Dacca Training 1 <1. A. Taylor 
College, Vice- j 
Principal. | 


28 Geo, H eriot’e 
{ Heap. School. 


2G Longtvood Gram.; 
Hud do rf* fit* It! 
Tech. on. 


Edinburgh, M.A., 
double lions.? 
B.Se, higher stan- 
dard. 


j h«.uflf>n 
Day T.C. 
Manches- 
ter K.T.D. 
Camb. 
D.T.C. 
No cert, or 
diploma 
men- 
tioned. 
United 
Free Oh. 

Trg. OH. 
Higher { 
School 
.Master.-’ j 
Diploma, j 


Hailej'hury, St. Seale, 

Paul >, On ter- 15*. 750 -,V*- 
trtiry. King's 1000, 

School. 


Birmingham, M.Se. ! 


Edinburgh, Gil- t 
lespicV Sch% ( 1 
Head Sid. Mas- [ 

1 er, 3 years ; | 

Edinburgh 
Unit*. Demon- i 
drator, 2 Ses- : 
smn«. ■ 

Birm t n ffh fttn | 
Unit*. Junior 
Demon** rator, 

2 years; I) nb- j 
lin, Kin p *h 
Hospital 5?ch. 

Jn charge of 
Science 'work, 

2 years; S. 
Wale* and 
M o ii moot ft 
T.C. lecturer, 


Scale, 

Its. ,vhkv»- 

75P, 


Seale, 

It#, 

Advertised, 


lti.2.09 Dacca Training j E. E. Biss 
Col lego, Prin j 
cipnl. < 


31 j CIcvedon, Private 
| School. 


Glasgow, no Degree. 


27.7.00 j Sanawar Train- R. Sanderson 
ing Class for 
Trs. ia Euro- 
\ man Schools, 

\ Master. 


7.7.00 j Allahabad, Sec„ i ,1. L. Watson 
[ Training Coll- 1 
Cgr, Vice- : 

Principal. | 


28 ! South tShiclds 
j High School. 


2G [ Edinburgh, Royal 
High School. 


Private 

School 

Asst., 

2 yrs. ; 
Print?., 

8 yrs, ; 
Trans- 
vaal, 
Organia- 
ing Dis- 
trict 

Headta&s- 
tor, OJ 
yrs. ; 
Standcr- 
ton Pnblic 
School 
Principal, 
2 yrs. 


* Scale, 
i ,?oo. 

Advertised. 


3 1 All Calcutta, David M. P. West 
Hare Train- l 
College, Mm i 
ter of Method, ■ 

j 

13.12.12 Batmre, Cen- * J. E. Parkinson... 
tv* I T. O. j 
Yice-Prindral.j 


j Marlborough ... 


Oxford, St, John's, 
3rd Cl. Mod*. ; I 
3rd Cl. Daw. j 


Edinburgh, 1st Cl. Edin- 

Hons.in History; burgh 

2nd Cl. Hons, in Provincial 
Classics. Ctteo’s 

Training 
Coll., , 
07-08 ; 

Secondary 

Diploma. 

Oxford, Christ- — 

church, 2nd Cl, 

3Iod«L ; tird CL 

Eng, lAtfc, ■ 


S o c o n d a ry, 0 A Scale, 
mos. ; . Train- Rs. 5O0-30- 
ing Coll. Bee- 7f»P. 
tarer, 3£ ym ; 

Technical In- . . 

slitnte Dec- 

tnrcr f 2| yeata. ' 

Montrose A c*a- Scale.* 

demy, 1 year. It?. lK'0-60- 
tflW, 


Secondary,? Scale, 

. months. IU. 500-50- 


29 Burnley Gram 
mar. 


i- Camb., King's. Nat. 
Sei.Trip., 3rd Ch 


Camb. 

Umr. 

1903-00 ; 
B, of K. 

Ort. 

Diploma 


Secondary ,2 its. Scale, B*. 
Training Col- HftiJ-W?- J.000 
lege, f> year*. Advertised.. 
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Appenhix XVI — continued . 





l M | 



Training 


Date. 

l'ost. 

Name. 


School. 

Degree. 

Diploma 
or Certifi- 

Experience. 




< 



cate. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 


29.7.07 

Madras Sch. of 
Arts, Superin- 
tendent. 

.W. S. Ha da way... 

34 

Malden (U.S.A.) 
High School. 

Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, 2 
years. London, 
Central Sch. of 
Arts and Crafts, 

3 years Evening 
Classes. Cass 

Institute, 1 year 
Evening Classes. 



Practical 
Stained- glass 
Mosaic, Metal- 
work, Silver- 
smith’s work, : 
Jewellery, 
E nam ell ing, 
Book - decora- 
tion. Ac. 

Private Pupils. 

10.10.10 

Calcutta Mnd- 
rasa, Principal. 

A. H, Harley ... 

28 

Hamilton, The 

Academy. 

Edinburgh, 1st 

Prize Senior He- 
brew ; 1st Prize 
Senior Arabic. 
Berlin. 


Edinburgh 
Univ., Assist, 
Prof, of He- 
brew and Ara- 
bic, 5 months. 
Brit. Museum 
A ssist., Dept. 

[ of Oriental 

Books and 

MSS, 7 mos. 

21.2.11 

Lahore School 
of Art, Vice- 
Principal. 

H. L. Heath 

38 

Private School ... 


Art Class 
Tr’s. Cert, 
of the 

B. of E. 

Regent Street 
Poly. Assist. 
Master, G yrs. 
General pi no- 
tice, 14 years. 

25.9.12 

In dure, Daly 

Coll., Assist. 
Master. 

J. G. C. Scott ... 

24 

Marlborough ... 

Camb. Pembroke, 
3rd Cl. Med. and 
Mod. Lang, 1911, 

— 

Private School, 

1 year. 

11.10.12; 

Indore, Daly 

Coll., Assist. 
Master. 

M. G, Salter, 

25 

Cheltenham 

Oxford, Hertford, 
1st Cl. Maths. 
Mods., 2nd Cl. 
Maths. Finals. 


Winchester, 1 8 
months. 

11.8.13 

Benares, 
Queen’s Coll., 
Prof, of Liter- 
ature, with 

Sanskrit quali- 
fications. 

R. L. Turner ... 

24 

Bedford Gram., 
1898-1903; Perse 
Gram., 1903-07. 

Camb., Christ's Coll., 
Classical Tripos, 
Pt. I, Cl. I, Div. 3, 
1909 ; Oriental 

Lang. Tripos, Cl. 
I, Bachelor 
Scholarship, 1910; 
Classical Tripos, 
Part II, Section 
E., Cl. I, with 
special distinction, 
1911 ; Fellow of 
Christ’s College. 


Coaching in 

Philology, 
Sanskrit and 
Pali ; ,Deputy 
to Univ. 

Teacher of 

Sanskrit. 

25.9.1 3 

Bombay, Sir 

J. J. School of 
Art, Prof, of 
Architecture 
and Design. 

R. W. Cable ... 

26 

! 

Dulwich Coll., 

1900-05 ; Lon- 
don Architect- 
ural Assocn. 

School . 1905-07, 
Articled 1907- 
09 ; Paris Ecolc 
Nationale des 

Beaux Arts, Jan. 

; 1911-Dec. 1912. 



London. Arehi- 
tectural 
Assocn., Day 
Sch., Master of 
3rd year. 9 
months (Jan.- 
Sepl., 1913); 
Assistant in 
general prac- 
tice, 1 year. 





WOMEN. 



17.1.07 

United Pro- 

vinces, In- 
spectress. 

Miss E. M. West 

1 

30 

Calcutta, La Mar- 
tiniere. 

Cambridge, Girton, 
Maths. Tripos, 

Hons. Cl. III. ; 
B.A. (Dublin). 

Padding- 
ton, St. 
Hary’sCol- 
lege ; Lon- 
don Univ. 
(Internal 
Students), 
Diploma 
for Peda- 
gogy. 

Calcutta, La 

Martiniere, 
years; Wyn- 
berg (India) 
Training Sch. 
A Orphanage, 
H o n a r a r y 
Work, 3 years ; 
Secondary, 4 
mouths. 

10.6.07 

Bengal, Junior 
Inspectress. 

Miss M.E. Honey- 
burn. 

32 

Liverpool, Girls' 
High School. 

Liverpool, Univ. 

College ; Victoria 
Univ. ; B.A. 1st 
Class ; M.A. 

Cambridge 
T.C. for 
Women 
Teachers. 
Certificate 
— Practi- 
cal and 
Theoreti- 
cal. 

Elementary, 6 
months ; Se- 
condarj*, 18 

months; Govt. 
Scbs. in Cairo, 
2 years ; Naini 
Tal Diocesan 
High School, 
2 years. 

3.3.08 

United Pro- 

vinces, I n- 
spectress. 

Miss H. G. Stuart 

30 

Chel tenham, 
Ladies’ College. 

Oxford, St, Hilda’s 
Hall ; Dip. of full 
Degree course; 

2nd Cl. Mods. ; 3rd 
Cl. Litt. Hum. ; 
M.A. (Dublin, 

Trim). 

Maria 
Grey T.C., 
Cambridge 
Teachers’ 
Diploma. 

Winchester 
High School, 
Classics Mis- 
tress, 4 j'ears : 
Mistress of 

Method, 3 yrs. 


Rcmark>- 


Scale, 

Rs. 500-50- 
1 , 000 . 


Scale. 

Its. 800^40- 

1 , 000 . 
Increment 
of 100 after 
10 years’ 
satisfactory 
service. 


Scale, 
Rs. 500-50- 
750. 

Advertised. 


Scale, 

Rs. 500-50- 

1 , 000 . 

Scale, 

Rs. 500-50- 

1 , 000 . 


Terms, 
Rs. 750-50- 
1 , 000 - 
(Selection 
Committee’s 
recommenda- 
tion). 


Scale, 
Rs. 500-50- 
700. 


Scale, 

Rs. 400-20- 
600. 


Scale, 

Rs. 400-20- 
500. 


Scale, 

Rs 400-20- 
500. 


780 
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ROYAL COMMIsjsiOJf Oil TBBSrPTJBIjiC SERVICfeS IN INDIA : 

AmstDix XVI — confirmed. ' \ - 








Training * 

Date. 

P0#t„ 

Name. 

tt 

School. 

. Degree. , 

(uScrtlfi- Experience, 



1 

< 



eat c. • ' 


W OMI2N — continue*?. 


r,£J& Eastern Bengal Mias Bt. E. A* 
*nd Assam, Gnrrctt. 

Inspect reus. 


29 In France and at 
Chcl to nham 
Ladies’ College. 


28.11.10 Eastern Bengal Miss St.C. Soincr- 
and Assam, ville. 

Second In* 
spectres a. 


27 Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College. 


C.U.12 Central 
vinccs. 


Pro- Miss G. 31. 
Broughton. 


l3L3.il! Madras Presi- Miss E. Dixon ... 
dcncy Train- 
ing School for 
Mu tresses .Su- 
perintendent. 


26.8.13 Central Provin- Miss E. Chamier ! 

cos and Berar. j 


2» Bedford High 
School. 


32 Ipswich High 
School ; Nor- 
wich and Ely 
Diocr*>%n T.C. j 
Ernie 

Norroalc ; Lon* 
don. Mar. a ( J rev 
T.C. 

28 13 a u g u I « rf. 

C/lffOTI 

Sv‘lu:o}j |S f U>- . 

I W2 ; London. 
Prifi*v«M Helena 
OIL. l'Wi-l!«OI. 1 


< — . .Home and 

Colonial 
T.C.. 

! \ year ; 

! Chelten- 

ham 
lollies* 
College, 
8 month**; 
Eltm.uml 
II ighrr 
Froebe! 
Kinder- 
garten 
Teach era 1 
Ort. ; 
Teachers’ 
Ort. of 
Tonic S.F. 
College, 

Edinburgh, 2nd CL Clntrrh of 
Hons, in English, Scotland 
Training 
College; 

Elm. 
Teachers' 
Ort, of 
the 

S.H.D.; 
j Provincial 
Om- 
ni i Pc «>'/} 

Cert, for 
Secomlarj 
Helmed or 
College 
Teaching. 

London, Cittv. (.’id- London 
Lpv. M.A. in Bedford 
Philn-opliy, 1919. | Collect.*. 

London 

TnrJier*-* 
Diploma. 
— 11. of K, 

Cert, 
Higher 
J’rofbei 
‘ Om.. 
J.-l Cl. 


Oxford. St. HildaV. i 
Nat. Sei. It h CL j 


Fiee year?* in 
* » inofficial 
rapacity with 
her father, 
Mwnager of C-D 
Grant- tt ided 
Schools in 
Ceylon. 


oOO. ■ • 


Scr.md.iry. 2 1 
yearn ; Kdin- ] 
burgh Hnir. 
Hist, f^ociply, 
A^uiant &*«. 


Snip. • 
its iw-sh. 

f*co 

4* lt«. ii' 1 ^ - 

per nestH 
lilnHMtlll 
aSinwss^. 


* .Scab, 
It«.4W-'-V- 


Training Coil*, 
about 9 year*. 


Heals, ■ 
Rr. 250-10- 
' -VA 


A>«d. in -pec- Scale, 
tte"**, Bengal, R*.f<‘d-2*1- 
year-. 6(9* 


31 JSCELLANEO US GOVERNMENT POSTs (NOT IX THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE) OF 

It*. 300 AND UPWARD. 


4.6,03 , Bengal, Sc ram - 

r e Central 
caving 
School, Prin- 
cipal, 


E. Hoogewcrf ... j ;»y j Victoria .luhil.e 
1 j Tivlminl In-ti* 


6.7.09 Bengal, Super- 
intendent of 
Industries atnl 
Inspector of 
Technics! and 
Industrial In- 
stitutions. 


A-du Pic Ihflti 31 
ing. 


tme. I»>mhay; 
Government of 
India Technical 
Sc ho ! a t*htp ; 
3Innrh»-trr, 31c. 
nicjpil School of 
Technology Oni. 
v**r«ity Certifi- 
cate fur TVxtilc 
Simhe<; City 
and 1 1 nilfl j., 

Ho«*.Oriificat#: 

m Spinning ami 
"ftWiag. 
Jtugehnv King 
E d w« r «1 VI. 
G r a i:i rn a r ; 
StAfT>. County 
Scif-nr**; School. 


[ Practical Wear- 
j ing. »»t yeara. 


Birmingham Uni- 
versity ; 

Sconce College - 
K-Sc. ( Lund.) ; 
Horn*, in Physic* 
awl Chemistry : 
M.Sc, ('Binning, 
ham) ; Ilesearrh 
Simicnt, Birming- 
ham. U*0f-2; Hei- 
delberg Uni vc r- 
»ity. M.A. and 
Pfo-lJ*, Hows in 
Physic*. 


S:*ale, 

•* Kqtiivalriit 
to DJOO-lf*- 
fftT" * 
year;’* en- 
gagement 
for 6 years 1 a 
fir*t inrt- 
a nee. 

Advertis'd. 


.Science Mic-terr, • Scale. , 
6v,‘arR:Birm- K«-J ( ew- 
ingham Uni- I W-l r W&? 
vc< r?i ty, l/cctn- t-n^p- ^ 
rr*r am] De- inent for ;t 
monatnvU'r. 5 years in Jim 
years ; Sm^th- instance, 
wick. Techni- 
cal School. 

Principal and : 

Organiser of , • 

Evening , 

Schools In 
Smethwick foi 
4 year**, con- 
currently «-ith 
the n!x>ve. 


29 ] 
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Training 

Post.. 

Name. 

cJ 

School. 

Degree. 

Diploma 
or Certifi- 




1 


cate. 


Experience. 


‘ MISCELLANEOUS GOVERNMENT 

Rh. 

Lucknow School 
of . Design 
Principal, 


POSTS (NOT IN THE INDIAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE) 
uOO AND TJPWAH D — emit hi uni. 


lien a res. Ex- 
peri m e n t a ' 
Weaving Sta- 
tion, Cotton 
Expert. 


Lahore Central 
Training Col- 
lege, Instruc- 
tor in Drawing 
and Manual 
Training. 


Central Pro- 
vinces, Tex- 
tile Expert. 


Bombay College 
of Commerce, 
Principal. 


J. Y. Buchanan... 


W. Wight 


P. L. Austoy 


Bideford School — 

of Art, 1890-92: 

R.C.A., 1802- 

1895, 1898-1901 ; 

Associate, 

R.C.A. ; Roch- 
dale School of 
Art, 1895-1896; 

Hull School of 
Art, 1896-1898; 

Royal Exhi- 
bition, 1899; 

Queen’s Prize in 
Historic Orna- 
ment. 

Darwen Technical — 

School, 1st Cl. 

Cotton Manu- 
facturing ; 2nd 
Cl. Hons. Cotton 
Spinning ; 1 st 

Cl. Hons. Cotton 
Weaving ; 1st 
Cl. Applied 
Mechanics and 
Machine Draw- 
ing; Manchester, 

School of Tech- 
nology, 1st Cl. 

Hons- Cotton 
Weaving (City 
and Guilds) ; 1st 
Cl. Weaving Cal- 
culations (Lancs, 
and Cheshire 
Inst.) ; Bury, 

Municipal Tcch- 
nichal School : 

1st Cl. Hons. 

Cotton Weaving; 

1st Cl. Silk 
Weaving ; 1st Cl. 

Jute Weaving; 

1st Cl. Cotton 
Weaving with 
distinction 
(Lancs & Ches- 
hire Institute). 

Glasgow, Royal — 

Technical Col- 
lege, 1st Cl. 

Teachers’ Certi- 
ficate in Wood- 
work (City & 

Guilds) ; Teach- 
ers’ Certificate, 

Higher Grade, 

Scotch Sloyd 
Association ; 1st 
Cl. Hons, in Car- 
pentry and Join- 
ery (City & 

Guilds) ; Leipzig . 

College of Handwork, Diploma in 
Cardboard Modelling and Metalwork; 
Glasgow School of A rt. Teachers’ Dip- 
loma in Drawing; Glasgow Provincial 
Committee, Certificate in “Theory of 
Education” with special bearing on 
Manual Training. 

Hawick, Buc- 
clench Memorial. 


Pel sled and St. 
Paul’s. 


University of 
Vienna, 1895-97; 
University of Lon- 
don; London 
School of Econo- 
mics, 190G-10 ; 
Martin White 
Scholarship in So- 
ciology ; B.Sc. 
(Econ.) 2nd Cl. 
Hons. 


Art Master, *1 
years; K.C.A., 
Lectxircr and j 
Master, 3 
years; Head 
Master, School 
of Art, 10 
years. 


Teaching, 9 | 
years ; Prac- 
tical , Weaver, 
9 years ; Weav- 
ing Master and 
Instructor, 10 
years (partly j 
concur re n t j 
with teaching 
experience). 


Manual In- 
structor and 
Assistant Art 
Master, 9 
years ; Itajpn- 
tana R.F.C. 
MissionSchool 
of Industries, 
Superi nte u- 
dent, 3 years. 


Apprentice, de- 
signer, travel- 
ler and mana- 
ger, 21 years ; 
Weaving In- 
structor, Con- 
gested Dis- 
tricts Board 
for Ireland, 
1£ years. 

Lecturer, 3 years 
(2 years in 
charge of De- 
partment of 
Econom ics 
University of 
Bristol). 


Remark*. 


OF 


Seale, 

Rs. 300-50- 
700, 

and free 
quarters. 
Engagement 
for 5 years 
in first 
instance. 


Scale, 

Rs. 500-10- 
700, 

and free 
quarters. 
Engagement 
for 5 years 
in first 
instance. 
AtWertised. 


Scale, 

Rs. 500-50- 
G5Q without 
exchange 
compensa- 
tion allow- 
ance. En- 
gagement for 
4 years in 
first instance. 
Advertised. 


Rs. 500. En- 
gagement 
for 5 years. 
Advertised, 


Rs. 1,125 
(without ex- 
change com- 
pensation al- 
io v/ance) -f- 
Bombay 
House Al- 
lowance 
Scheme (Rs. 
105). En- 
gagement' for 
ayearsin first 
instance. • 
Advertised. 


T 2 
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appendix xvxx. 

Regulations relating io Appointments to the Indian Educational Service. 


1. Tim Indian Educational Service comprises thoso 
|K>nU in tho Educational Department to which 
Appointments aro made in England by the Secretary 
at State for India, and is thus distinguished from 
the Provincial Educational Service which is recruited 
exclusively in India, 

2. It consists of two branches, tho teaching, in- 
cluding Principalships and Professorships in tho 
various Government Colleges and Head Masterships 
in certain High Schools; and tho inspecting, including 
Inspectorships of Schools; but officers may bo trans- 
ferred at tho discretion of Government from one 
branch to the other, and the conditions of pay and 
service are the same for both. It also in chides certain 
special appointments, such as those of Superinten- 
dent* of Schools of Art, for which special qualifica- 
tions nro required nnd special terms of engagement 
are prescribed. Officers of the teaching branch may 
Ih> required to undertake duties in connection with 
the supervision of students in hostels or boarding 
houses and with the direction of their studies and 
recreation*. 

Selection of Candidates for Appointment. 

3. Appointments arc made by the Secretary of 
State for India as occasion may require. Only laymen 
art* eligible, and applications should bo addressed 
in covers marked “ C.A. M to the Secretary, Board 
of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W, Scottish 
candidates should apply to the Secretary', Scotch 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 

4. Candidates must, ns a rule, ho not less than 23 
nor more than 30 years of age, but exceptions arc* 
sometimes made as regards the maximum limit only. 
Candidates must he British subjects, and must furnish 
evidence of having received a liberal education. 

5. Tho application should be submitted upon the 
form provided for the purpose, and, should bo accom- 
panied by copies of not more than six testimonials, 
which will be retained. 

6. When a vacancy occurs, tho normal procedure 
now is that it is referred in tho first instance to 
the Board of Education who communicate it to tho 
Scotch Education Department, Both Departments 
take steps to make tho initial appointment known, 
not only to persons likely to know of suitable candi- 
dates but also to such applicants already on their 
lists ns appear to possess tho necessary qualifications. 
All tho applications which aro received nro examined 
by tho Board of Education, or in the* owj of 
Scottish candidates by the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment, and the candidates who seem to bo tho most 
suitable aro asked to appear before tho Selection 
Committee which 1ms been constituted by tho Secretary 
of Stato for India in Council. After all tho selected 
candidates have been interviewed by this Selection 
Committee, n recommendation is submitted by .the 
Committee to tho Secretary of State for India. 

7. In selecting candidates for appointment, weight 
will bo given to the possession of (a) a University 
degree m Honours, or equivalent distinction ; (h) 
experience as a teacher; 0) qualifications in special 
subjects, depending on the nature of tho vacancy' 
to bo filled. In selecting candidates for inspecting 
appointments weight is given to linguistic talent, 
capacity for organization, and knowledge, practical 
or theoretical, of educational methods. 

General Conditions of Engagement. 

8. A candidate selected for an appointment will 
have to bo examined by the Medical Board of tho 
India Office. If tho result of this examination is 
satisfactory, he will bo required io sign an agreement 
to serve the Government of India for two years. In 
tlm course of that period, during which lie will be 
regarded as on probation, ho will be required to 
pass such examination or examinations as for tho 
time being may bo proscribed in the recognised 
vernaculars of the Prcaidemw or Province, in which 
he i* stationed. If daring his probation ho is trans- 
ferred to another province and is required to take 


up tho study of a different vernacular, tho two years 
allowed for passing will reckon from the data . of . 
transfer. If ho has given satisfaction during the 
probationary period his services will in all probability 
bo retained, His appointment may bo cancelled at the 
ond of tho period for failure to pass tho examinations 
above-mentioned, or at any time during his service 
for unfitness or misconduct-. * ... 

A free first-class passage to India will lie provided. *, 
If for any cause other than physical or mental infirmity ' 
tho officer resigns his appointment, either during his 
two years of probation or during tho three years imme- 
diately subsequent thereto, he will bo liable to be 
called upon to refund the cost of His passage to 
India. If, on the other hand, ho should during - 
tho first two years of his service be compelled by 
ill-health, to quit tin* service while in India, ho will 
bo provided with a free first-class passage from India 
to England, and if on tho termination of tho'.. 
period of probation ho decides not to remain in 
India, or if on the termination of that period 
Govorninont decides not to retain his services, a first- 
class return passage to England will be* gran fed i In . 
the last event three* months* notice will ho given, 
and tho resignation of an officer on the expiry of 
tho term covered by his agreement is regulated by 
a similar condition. 

9, Officer* of the Indian Educational Service are 
expected to give their jvliote time* to the duties of 
the Service. The salaries paid nro ns follows: — A 
nmvly-appoi n ted Inspector or Professor * receives ’ 

Rs. 500 a month, rising by annual increments of 
It*. 50 a month to Ils. 1,000 a month. When this 
point lias been reached, the increase of his emolu- 
ment* depends upon his promotion, nnd takes the 
form of allowances ranging from Its. 200 to Its. 500, 
in addition to tho salary of Its. 1,000.^ Thera. are 
nt- present 30 such allowances. There is in every. 
Province a Director of Public Instruction.- The. * 
posts of Director of Public Instruction are normally 
hold by members of the Indian Educational Service, 
hut power is reserved to appoint to a vacancy from 
outside the Department in exceptional circumstance*!, 
when tho requirements of the post cannot otherwise 
be met. Their pay differs in different Provinces:— 

Three receive a salary of Its. 2,000 — 100 — 2,500 a 
month. , ' 

Two receive a salary of Its. 2,000 a month. 

One receives a salary of Its. 1,730 — 50 — 2.000 a 
month. 

Two receive a salary of Its. 3,500 — 100 — 2,000 a 
month. 

One receive:* a salary of Its. 1 ,250 rising to 
Its. 1500 a month. 

Head Masters are appointed on an initial pay of 
Its. 500, rising by annual increments of Its. 50 a 
month to Rs. 1,000 a month, except in cases , in'., 
which Local Governments may prefer to recruit on 
tho scale of Its. 500 a month, rising by annual incre- 
ments of Its. 50 a month to Rs. 750 a month. Hand 
Masters aro eligible for subsequent transfer to 
inspectorships or, if qualified, professorships. In all 
cases, increments of salary are given for approved 
service only. * v ' ’ ■ 

For some years tho exchange value 'of /.the rupee 
has been about sixteen ponce. 

In addition to the salaries and dll bwances mentioned 
above, exchange compensation allowance is at present 
granted to officers of the Indian Educational Service ' 
appointed from England. This . allowance, under 
present conditions, is equivalent ; to an addition of 
per cent, to tho officers pay, . subject to certain * 
limitations. 

Quarters are provided for a few of the Head 
Masters, Professors, and Principals, but usually an 
officer has to arrange for his own board and lodging. 
Members of tho Indian Educational Service draw 
travelling allowances for journeys on duty as officers 
Civil Sem ico Regulations. 

1 fficers of the Indian Educational Service aro 
leave and^ pension' under tho rules in tho 
Civil Service Regulations ordinarily applicable to tho ‘ 
European civil officers of Government. . A summary ; 
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of these rules and also of those relating to the Pro- 
vident Fund will be found in Annexures I. and II. 
In the case of an officer who is engaged in the first 
instance on probation, but whose services are per- 
manently retained, the period for which he was on 
probation counts as service for pension. An officer 
does not contribute towards pension, but he is required 
to contribute to the Provident Fund. An officer 
appointed at an age exceeding 25 is entitled to 
reckon as service for superannuation pension (but 
not for any other class of pension) the number of 
completed years by which liis age may at the time 
of appointment have exceeded 25 years, subject to 
the proviso that five years shall be the maximum 
period which call be so added. A superannuation 
pension is a pension granted to an officer entitled 
or compelled hy rules to retire at a particular age. 


appointed to the Indian Educational Service by the 
Secretary of State from the United Kingdom. 

Probation a s. 

2. During the probationary period of two years, 
officers are eligible for Vacation Leave (or Privilege 
Leave, vide Pule S), and, if necessary, leave with 
medical certificate, not more than six months of such 
leave carrying allowances. Such leave is not admis- 
sible for a period extending beyond the term of^ an 
officer’s contract unless or until it has been decided 
to retain him in permanent employment. Leave 
allowances when admissible will he calculated in 
accordance with Rule 6 (1) below. 

Officers other than Probationers. 


Appointments to Women. 

11. For the appointments dealt with above men 
only are eligible. There are, however, some posts 
in the Indian Educational Service which are open to 
women and these comprise appointments as Inspec- 
tresses of Girls’ Schools, Principals of Training 
Colleges, and occasionally Headmistresses of Schools. 
The salary, attached to these appointments is ordin- 
arily Rs. 400 a month rising by annual increments 
of Rs. 20 a month to Rs. 500 a month. The pro- 
cedure in connection with application and selection 
for these posts is the same as that prescribed in 
paragraphs 5, S, and 8 above, and the conditions as 
regards leave and pension are the same as those 
stated in paragraph 10 above. Candidates must, as 
a rule, be not less than 23 nor more than 30 years 
of ago, but exceptions may sometimes be made as 
regards the maximum limit only. Candidates must 
be Erjtish subjects and must furnish evidence of 
having received a liberal education. In selecting for 
appointment, weight will he given to (a) teaching 
experience, and (b) linguistic talent and capacity for 

organization. 


Temporary Appointments . 

12. The Secretary of State is sometimes requested 
by the Government of India to supply persons to fill 
temporary vacancies in the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, generally professorships in Colleges. 

Such appointments are made for not less than 
a university year (about nine months), with a 
prospect, in the case of thoroughly approved service, 
of future selection to fill either a temporary or a per- 
manent appointment. ... , 

The salarj' is Rs. 500 a month rising by annual 
increments of Rs. 50 a month. ... - 

A free passage (first-class) to India is given, and 
a free return passage on the termination of the 
engagement, provided it is claimed within six 
months from that date. 

August 1913. 


annextjres, 

[Note This Memorandum is merely intended to 

show the principal leave and pension rules in the 
Civil Service Regulations at present applicable to 
the Indian Educational Service without going into 
minute details, and does not profess to deal with 
every case that maj' arise. The rules are subjee 
to alteration and any disputed question must be 
decided with reference to the authorised text of the 
Civil Service Regulations for the time bemg.j 


ANNEXTIRE I. 


(jgee paragraph 10 of the Regulations.) 

Leave. 

1. The following is a summary of the principal 
regulations relating to the leave admissible to officers 

780 


Long Leave. 


3. Furlough and special leave with allowances (see 
paragraph 6) are admissible to an aggregate maxi- 
mum amount of six years during an officer’s service. 
The amount of furlough ** earned ” is one-fourth of 
an officer’s active service, and the amount 1 1 due 
is that amount less any enjoyed. 

4. Furlough without medical certificate can, if duo, 
be generally taken after eight years’ active service, 
and again after intervals of not less than three 
years* continuous service. It is limited to two years 
at a time. 

5. Furlough on medical certificate may be granted 
(a) to an officer who has rendered three years’ con- 
tinuous service, for not more than two years in tho 
first instance, but capable of extension up to three 
years ; and (b) to an officer who has not rendered 
three years’ continuous service, up to one year in 
any case, and up to such longer period, if any (but 
not exceeding two years in all), as the officer may 
have furlough “ due ” to him. 

6. The allowances admissible during furlough are — 

(1) During furlough without medical certificate 

and during so much of furlough with 
medical certificate as may he “ due — 
half average salary, subject to certain 
maximum and (in the case of furlough with 
medical certificate) minimum limits. 

(2) After the expiration of the period of leave 

with medical certificate for which the fore- 
going allowances are admissible — ono 
quarter of average salary, subject to certain 
maximum and minimum limits. 


7. Special Leave may be granted at any time for 
not more than six months, with intervals of six years 
service and may he taken in instalments ; but allow- 
ances, calculated as during furlough, can only lie 
flmwn for six months in all. 


SJfcort Leave. 

8. An officer of the Indian Educational Service is 
eligible for such Vacation Leave as may he admissible 
in the circumstances of the appointment which he 
holds During such leave he is granted a leave 
allowance equal to the salary which he ™ 
if he were on duty in his appointment. While h™ S 
appointments, the conditions of "'hich do not enH«o 
+h£ holder to Vacation Leave, an officer may oe 
crated “ Privilege Leave” carrying a similar allow- 
ance in lieu of Vacation Leave. Privilege Leave 
is a holiday which may be granted to the extent of 
one-eleventh part of the time that an officer has bee 
on duty without interruption ; and it in ay be accumu- 
lated wp to three months, earned by 33 months duty. 

Subiect to certain conditions Vacation Leave or 
FHvUege Leave may be combined with furlough, 
soecial leave, or extraordinary leave without pay. 

P 9 Subsidiary Leave in India for a short period, 
usually with half average salary, is granted to an 
officer proceeding on or returning from leave out of 
India, or on retirement, to enable him to reach the 
nort of embarkation or to rejoin his appointment, it, 
is admissible only at the end and not at the beginning 

Of 10 OE Short d Leave is also granted to enable officers 
to appear at examinations, &c. 

T 3 
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11. Ext rn^rdi nary l^iiro without allowances may- 
be grahtcd in cose* of ncce ssity, ftml, except in certain 
juterified cases, only when no other kind of leave is 
bv rule admissible. It may be granted in conti nun- 
tfon of other leave. 


General Rules* 

12. I^eavo of absence, whether on furlough or on 
privilege learc, can never ho claimed ns of right, 
and is given or refused at tho discretion nf 
Government. 

13 When leave allowances other tlmn vacation or 
privilege leave pay nre paid at the Home Treasury, 
or in a Colony where tho standard of currency is 
gold, rupees nre converted into sterling at the rate 
of exchange fixed for the time being for tho adjust- 
ment of financial transactions between the Imperial 
and Indian Treasuries, unless any other rate has 
Wen exceptionally authorised. But for the present 
tlie rate of conversion is subject to a minimum of 
Is. C*l to the rupee. Privilege leave or vacation 
leave pay when issued from the Homo Treasury {this 
is only admissible when leave of these kinds is com- 
bined with other leave) is converted at Is. 4d. to 
the rupee. 


ANNEXURE II. 

Pensions and Provident Fund. 

(.Sre jKiratjraph 10 of the 7£cj/ul«timis.) 

1. The following is a summary of the pension rules 
applicable to officers of the Indian Educational Service 
appointed by tho Secretary of State from the United 
Kingdom. 

An officer of the Indian Educational Service becomes 
eligible for a pension on completing 30 years* -qualify- 
ing service or on attaining the ngo of 55 years, Tf 
at an earlier date he is compelled to retire from tho 
service through ill-health not occasioned by irregular 
or intempornte habits, he becomes eligible for an 
invalid pension nr a gratuity according to tho length 
of his service. Retirement is ordinarily required at 
the age of 55 years, but for special reasons an officer 
is sometimes retained after attaining that age. 

Tho amount of pension or gratuity is regulated ns 
follows ; 

After a service of loss than 10 years.— A gratuity 
not exceeding one month’s emoluments for 
each completed year of service. 


After n service of not less than 10 years.— A pen- 
sion not exceeding the following amounts 


Tears of 

Sixtieths 

Maximum 

Completed 

of Average 

TiUnil 

Service. 

Emolmnontii. 

of Pension. 

Us. 

10 

10 

2,000 n 

year. 

31 

11 

2,200 

r> 

32 

12 

2,100 

is • 

** 

13 

13 

2,000 

14 

14 

2.800 


15 

15 

8,000 


16 

16 

3.200 


17 

17 

n\m 


18 

18 

3. 000 

(f 

19 

10 

3,800 


20 

20 

4,000 


21 

21 

4,200 , 

R *. . ‘ 

22 

22 

4.4.00:’* 


23 

23 

4,600 


24 

24 

4,800 \ 


25 and above 30 

5,000 

».* • 


Officers who have shown special energy and efficiency 
during an effective service of three years as Director 
of Public Instruction may, at the discretion of tho 
Government of India, be allowed an additional pension 
of T?s. 1,000 a year, subject to the condition that an 
officer must not retire voluntarily before tho com- 
pletion of a total qualifying service of 2S years. 
Subject to certain prescribed conditions, rupee 
pensions are now issued at tlie rate of exchange of 
I*. 9(1. tho rupee t-o pensioners residing in countries 
in which tho Indian Government rupee is not- legal 
tender. At this rate of exchange,, the pension of 
JRs, 5,000 admissible after 25 years’ service is equiva- 
lent to £437 10s. t < 

2. A general Provident Fund, to which contribu- 
tion is compulsory, has also been established on the, 
following basis: — 

(1) The contribution is cmnpuFory up to per 

cent, on salaries with volant arc contribu- 
tions of not more than a further 0i per 
cent. Subscriptions on leave of nnv kind 
are optional. 

(2) Compound interest on such payments is 

annually credited hy Government to cacti 
officer subscribing, the rote licing at present 
4 per cent, per annum. 

(3) The sum which thus accumulates to the credit 

of an officer is his absolute properly, sub- 
ject to the rule^ of tho Fund, and i* 
handed over to him, unconditionally, on 
quitting the service; or in the event of Jus 
death before retirement, to his legal 
represent at iv<»« or such oilier person or 
persons ns. under, and subject to the 
rules of the Fund for the time being in 
force, may ho entitled thereto. 


APPENDIX XVIII. 


OjTicmU and Xon-Oftiriafo irho furnished written evidence to the Cou t mission in eontoxtion trifle their etujuirt/ 

into the Education Department hut trim were not nraftif era mined. 


*- C Haddington, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., M.V.O. 
^ >r *” c *P a l> Mayo College, Ajmer. 

2. Mr. Bhacavnn Das of Benares. 

3. H. O lAyatt, Esq., Inspector of Schools, .Till 

lundtir Division. 

4. Messrs. Ruchi Bam Sahni, G. S. Chowla, an< 

Shir Ram Knshynp (of tho Government College 
Lahore). * 

5. Lola Shib Diva!, M.A., Inspector of Schools 

Amhnlfl Division. 

G. Khan Bahadur M. Umar-ud-din, M.A., Inspecfo 
of School*, Rawalpindi Division. 


7. Me-srs. Jugal Ivishore, Bari Singh, and Nazar 
Muhammad (Assistant Inspectors of Schools)* 
S. Pandit Bar* Chnrnn Das* T)ntl, Senior Assistant- 
Inqpector of Schools, Julhindur Division. 

9. M. Ahmad Din, Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Multan Division. 

10. H, R. James, I*>q.. IVincipal, Presidency College, 

Calcutta. 

11. E. E. B*ss, Esq. , Principal of tho Dacca Secondary 

Training College: 

12. Messrs. K. S. Caldwell, K. A. Horne, and W. V. 

Duke. (Supplementary to tin* Statement show- 
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ing the views of Members of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service in Bihar and Orissa — vide 
paragraphs 83,125—142.) 

13. B. Heaton, Esq., Principal of the Civil Engineer- 

ing College, Sibpur. 

14. R. Chatter jee, Esq., Editor of “ The Modern 

Review.” 

15. W. H. James, Esq., Principal, College of En- 

gineering, Madras. 

16. C. R. Reddy, Esq., of the Educational Service of 

^Mysore. 

17. M?R.Ry. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar Avargal, M.A., 

L.T., Principal, Mrs. A. V. Narasinga Rao 
College, Vizagapatain, Madras. 

18. M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur S. Mangesh Rau Avargal, 

B.A., late Professor of Mental and Moral 
Science in the Presidency College, Madras. 

19. Rev. F. Bertram, S.J., Principal, St. Joseph’s 

College, Tricliinopoly. 

20. M.R.Ry. D. V. Jagannadham, Senior History 

Assistant, Town High School, Guntur. 

21. Rev. G. Pittendrigh, Christian College, Madras. 

22. M.R.Ry. M. Kameswara Rao Pantulu Garu, 

B.A., Acting Inspector of Schools, Second 
Circle, Madras. 

23. M.R.Ry. K. Rnmunni Menon, Professor of Zo- 

ology, Presidency College, Madras. 

24. Miss A. Rozario, Acting Assistant Inspectress of 

Schools, Madras Girls’ Range. 

25. M.R.Ry. M. Ramasami Aiyangar, Provincial 

Education Service, Madras. 


26. H. E. R. Dunhill, Esq., Superintendent, Technical 

Institute, Madura. 

27. M. R. Dixit, Esq., Bar.-at-Law, Nagpur, C.P. 

28. G. V. Gayatonde, Esq., retired Executive Engi- 

neer, Dliarwar. 

29. E. Giles, Esq., M.A., C.I.E., late Director of 

Public Instruction, Bombay and Officiating 
Director General of Education (retired March 
1903). 

30. Babu Motilal Ghosh, Editor, Amrita Bnzar 

Patrika, Calcutta. 

31. Miss E. Chamier, Officiating Inspectress of 

Schools, Deccan Circle. 

32. Messrs. R. S. Cree Brown and N. B. MacMillan, 

Professors at College of Engineering, Poona ; 
and Mr. P. Wren, Assistant Director of Public 
Instruction. 

33. Hassamal Assumal, Esq., Vice-Principal, Training 

College, Jubbulpore, the Professors of the 
College, and the Lady Superintendent of the 
Normal School. 

34. Pandit Ramavatar Sarma, a Professor in the 

Patna College, and 30 other officers of tlie Pro- 
vincial Educational Service, Bihar and Orissa. 

35. Inspectors and Headmasters in the Indian Edu- 

cational Service, Bombay. 

36. M. S. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., M.A. (Bom.), Pro- 

fessor of Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay, 
and 9 other members of the collegiate branch of 
tho Bombay Provincial Educational Service. 
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INDEX. 



(The Numbers refer to Paragraphs ») 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


A. 


Additional Inspectors : 

Dnttea, eto,, 1/. Sharp, 8*2,553 ; Ahmn-t/llak, 83,608, 
83,618, 83,614 ; Karim, 83,754 
(*cr aha Administrative Branch ) 


Administrative branch : 

Interchangeability with professorial branch advocated, 
Burrell, 82,064, 82,681 ; Ahmad Khan, 82,969 ; 
Jennings, 83,198, 83,226, 83,231, 83,242 ; Buesell, 
83,258 ; Pramnnn Das, 83,677 ; Ah$an*UUah % 63,623; 
Sudmereen, 83,854 ; Hunter, 83,986, 84,006 ; Corcrnton , 
84,427 ; Jones, 84,614, 81,622, 84,642, 84,646. 

Pay, grades advocated, Sundar 7 ajI ... ... 82,748 

Reservation of posts for Europeans in all cases advo- 
cated, Wathcu ... 82,884, 82,903, 82,908, 82,911-2, 

82,915. 

Reparation from professorial branch advocated, 17. Sharp, 
82,572 ; Duruck , 82,662 ; Ganga Hath Jha , 82,707 ; 
Chnkrabatli, 82,731 ; Sundar Lai , 82,749, 82,770, 
82,778; Bhalia, 83,006, 83,020; G ml l eg, 83,056; 
Shah Din, 83,092, 83,104, 83,110 ; Faiccus, 83,133, 
83.183 ; Sttrkar, 83,300; )Veddcr*poon, 83,365, 
B3,4fr3 ; Hunter, 83,416 ; Horuelt, 83,476, 83,477 ; 
Daft a, 83,877 ; Bourne, 83,929 ; /*«-"?.-* rv yy. P1.C37, 
84,057 ; Pranatartihara Ayyar. •;! » U) i, ■: n"i 
A W/ar, 84,1 11, 84,135; Nayudu, 84,258. 84,266, 
81,280, 84,291 ; IP. //. Sharp , 84,383 ; Paranjpyc, 
84,506, 84/309. 

Statement showing relative strength, H. Sharp 82,551 
(*r« of so Directors, Inspectors, and Headmasters,) 


Ahmad Khan, Aftab, evidence of ... 82,951-83,000 


Aided colleges : 

Lecturers or professors sometimes transferred to Edu- 
cational Service, 77. Sharp ... ... ... 82,623 

Part which might bo taken by, to assist Government 
m educational prohlom, Mackichan . ..84 ,647, 84,562-3 
Smaller proportion of Europeans employed, Sundar Lai 

82,791 

Some doing extremely well nnd have good staff, 
//. Sharp ... ... ... ... ... 82,623 

Aligarh College : 

Principal and professors, particulars re pay, etc., Ahmad 

Khan * ... 82,990 

Students encouraged to go to England, Ahmad Khan 

82,091 

Tutors and specialists, duties, Ahmad Khan ... 83,000 

Allahabad : 

Mem Central College ; 

Allowances in addition to pay advocated, Fosse 82,837 
Professors, number and particulars, Ganga Nath 
Jha ... 82,713, 82,7 16, 82,721, 82,726, 82,727 

Work of, Ganga Nath Jha ... ... ... 82,720 

Training College, Principal, allowances in addition, to 

pay advocated, Fae*t 82,837 

University : 

Affiliated State aided colleges, particulars, Sundar 

7*d ... ... 82,772 

Profeasors ; 

to bo kept Apart from service if professors for 
Government colleges, Sundar IaiI ... 82,779 

to Ikj Paid fixed salaries, Sundar Lai ... 82,779 

Training approximates to highest teaching given in 
an English public school, Sundar Lai ... 82,760 

University professorships, preliminaries being dis- 
cussed, but no definite scheme vet arranged, 4Ji/rtd«r 
82,763,82,774 

Amalgamation of Department with Civil Service: 
Advocated, Fawcus, 83,134, 83,142, 83,150, 83,165, 
S3, 1 85, 83,187 ; Jaminge, 83,198, 83,203, 83,205, 
83,221, 83,223. * * T 

not Advocated, Burrell , 82,668 ; God ley. 83,078 ; 
Jennings, 83,258 ; If >dderspo<m, 83,408 ; Hvrnejl 
83,495, Maclirhan, 84,546. 

Solution, H. Sharp ... , 82,561 


Arnraoti, Berar College, proposed staff ... p. 250 
Amritsar, Khalsa College, sire of claws taught hy each 
member of staff during latter half, of 1913 ... p, 250 
Andrews, Rev. C. F., evidence of ... S2,920-82 950 
Anglo-Indians, civil appointments on II?. 200 a month 
and over held by, 1st April, 1913 .... p. 2S0 

Assam: 

Administration, memorandum by - .1',' * A . p. 261 
Bengali officers, useful work done by; Sudmtrsen 83,8$t 
Cadre, Amalgamation with Bengal neither, desirable Ns 
nor practicable, Cunningham... - - -.,, ‘83,8 22 V/ 

Local allowances advocated, Cunningham, c 83,72$ ' ; l £ 
83,82 t ; Sudmerteny 83,853. ' ’ V,V^ p. 

Assistant Director of Public Instruction : " 

Allowance? in addition to .pay -advocated, Biirivll, 
82,652 ; Fawe, 82,887 ; Fawctis, 83,128. 
should Continue to be selected from Indian Educational - 
Service only, Burrell ... ... ... . S2,651 

Indian as, not objected to, Jennings ... ... * 83,250 

Local allowance drawn by, Ganga Nath Jha 82,691 
Post reserved for members of Indian Educational Service, 
Ganga Nath Jha ... ... ... ... 82,691 ' - 

Two appointments in each major province advocated, 
Jennings ... ... ... ... 6*8,108,83,213 

(see also Administrative Branch.) 

Assistant Inspectors : 

Abolition of grade advocated, Qur/thht * 81.159,84,165 
Additional appointments advocated, IP. 77. Sharp 

84,884 

Duties, 71. Sharp, 82,553 ; Soharj, 33.349, 83,350, 83,853/ - 
Afisan-Uttah, 83,612, 83,614 ; Karim , 83,737. 

Grading in Subordinate Service advocated, Ganga Nath 

Jha 82,622 

Probation and Training, system advocated, Pratmtarli * 
hara Ayyar ... ... ... ... ... S4,06l 

not QaaliSed for inspectorships n4 a rule, Chakrahaili 

82,730 . 

Recruitment, system advocated, Prana lari ihartt Ayyar, 

84,060, 84,104 

Assistant Inspectresses : . 

Conditions of Service, improvement advocated, Mr*. 

Srinivasa 84.218, 84,222, 84,223, 84,234-5 N . . 

Difference between work of, and of Inspect res*, 
Miss Sluarl ... ... ... ... - ... 82,330 

Doties of, Cunningham ... 83,826 ■ 

European, in training for post of Inspectress not ad- 
vocated, Miss Brock 83,900 

Furlough, one-sixth of actnal service advocated, Afrt. 

Srinivasa ... 34,220,84,242. 

Good work done by, and no need for European Indies, 
Miss Brock ... ... ... ... ... 83.S90 

Gradual development of existing organisation advo- 
cated, Cunningham ... ... ... ... 83,834 

Indian, all in Provincial Service, Horncll ... 83,516 

Lack of bui table accommodation on tour, Miss Brock 

83,896 

Pay : 

Scale advocated, Miss Stuart, 82,814 ; Miss Lynch , 
84,192 ;Jfrs. Sritdvasa^i^VJ, 84,232, 64.247 ; p. 253 
Travelling allowances, increase advocated, Miss Stuart, 
82,833 ; Sahay, 83,329 ; MU* Brock, 83,895 ; Mrs. 
Srinivasa, 84 ,2 1 9, 84,228, 84,236,84,243, 81,25*2-3, 
PensionB, Ecalc and oimUfying periods advocated, 
Mr*. Srinivasa.^ ... ... ... 84,220,84,233 

Probation nnd Training, Method advocated, J/imr 73 rock, - 
83,909 ; Mrs. Sri 71 iva.tr/ ... ... 84,217, 84,240 * 

- Promotion to Provincial Service advocated. Miss Stuart 

82,814 . 

Even UJfTM ENT : 

Anglo-Indians not advocated, M>"$ Brock... 83,916 
Hindu women would not take nn work. Mi** Brock, 
83,901 ; Jfr*. Srinivasa, 84,230, 84,237. 
for Imperial Branch of Service would be advantage, 
Miss Stuart ... ... ... ... ... 82,610 

Method, Mrs. Srinivasa ... , ... ... 84,216 

Staff inadequate for work, Miss Stuart ... 82,805-6 
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Assistant Professors 

Additional appointments advocated, Covernton 84,432 
Promotion to higher Service advocated, Ganga Nath JUa , 
82,703 ; Wathen, 82,890 
Work done by, Wathen ... ... ... ... 82,890 

(see also Professorial Branch.) 


Baniyas and Vaisyas, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
month and over held by, 1st April, 1913 ... p. 280 

Benares, Queen’s College, Principal, allowances in addi- 
tion to pay advocated, Fosse... ... ... 82,837 

Bengal : 

G-overnment Colleges, handing over to private agencies 
opposed, Bose ... ... ... ... ... 83,667 

Government high schools, particulars, Hornell 83,521-2 
Government, memorandum by... ... ... p. 253-8 

Secondary Schools, improvement necessary, Hornell 

83,517-8, 83,580 

Bethune College, headmistress, post should be in higher 
service, Miss Brock ... ... ... ... 83,902 

Bhandarkar, Sir R. G., K.C.I.E., evidence of... 84,590- 

6U 

Bhatia, Lala Behari Lai, evidence of ... 83,001-024 

Bihar and Orissa : 

Educational Service, average age, Fawcus ... 83,15G 

Government, memorandum by... ... p. 258-61 

Bombay : 

European schools, separate inspectress not justified, 
3Xiss Corkery ... ... ... ... ... 84,317 

Female education, standard of, Miss Corkery... 84,319, 

84,328 

Government, memorandum, by... ... ... p. 270-4 

Inspector of European schools, particulars re appoint- 
ment, IF. IT. Sharjo, 84,387 ; Covernton , 84,436. 
Wilson College, particulars, Mackichan 84,549—54, 

84,568, 84,583, 84,586-9 

Bose, Dr. J. C., C.S.I., C.I.E., evidence of 83,627-74 
Bourne, Sir A, G., K.C.I.E., evidence of 83,917-71 

Brahmans, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over held by, 1st April, 1913 ... ... ... p. 280 

Brock, Miss Lilian, evidence of... ... 83,888-916 

Buddhists, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over held by, 1st April, 1913 ... ... ... p. 280 

Burma : 

Aided colleges, number, Wedderspoon ... 83,390 

Allowances, should be given to all members of Services 
in all stages, Wedderspoon. 83,376 ; Hunter. 83,412, 
83,420. 

Cadre : vacancies not always filled up in year in which 
occurring owing to difficulty of finding men, 
Wedderspoon ... ... ... ... ... 83,402 

Colleges, standard of teaching, Wedderspoon... 83,381 
Conditions of Service, reorganisation necessary, White 

83,438 

Europeans, sanction of Government of India necessary 
for any appointment over Rs. 200, Wedderspoon 

83,383 

Government Colleges : 

Handing over to private body of trustees opposed, 
Wedderspoon ... ... ... ... 83,390 

Number, Wedderspoon ... ... ... 83,390 

Government, memorandum by... ... ... p. 264-8 

Indians, no necessity for employment in Indian Edu- 
cational Service, and certain posts in Provincial 
Service must be filled by Europeans, Wedderspoon 

83,360 

Rangoon College : 

Principal, leave, arrangements re filling post during, 

Wedderspoon 83,385 

Professors, particulars re, Hunter 83,422-3, 83 425 

83,429-30 

Proposal to constitute University, Hunter ... 83,424 

Recruitment, of specified appointments, by selection 

advocated, White 83,436, 83,455, 83,458 

Subordinate Service, qualifications, Wedderspoon 83,407 
Burrell, P. S., evidence of 82,648-82,690 


C. 

Cadre : 

Appointments held outside authorized cadre, Assam, 
p. 261 ; Bengal^ P- 256 ; Bihar and Orissa, p. 259, 
261 ; Bombay , p, 271 ; Burma, pp. 265, 266, 2GS ; 
Central Provinces and Berar , p. 276 : Madras f pp. 
269-70 ; Godley (Punjab), 83,050, 83,052, 83,054. 
Increase of, advocated, H. Sharp , 82,559, S2,581 ; 
Assam , p. 261 ; Cunningham, S3, 822 ; Bengal, p. 256; 
Bihar and Orissa , pp. 256, 260-1 ; Jennings , 83,208 ; 
Bombay , p. 271 ; I!'. H. Sharp , 84,386 ; Covernton, 

84,432 ; Burma , pp. 265,266, 268 ; Central Provinces 
and Berar, pp. 276-80 ; Madras , p. 270 ; Miss Lynch 
(Madras), 84,188 ; Godley (Punjab), 83,050, S3 t 052, 
83,054 ; Burrell (United J Provinces), 82,671—2 ; Miss 
Stuart (United Provinces), 82,805-6 ; Fosse (United 
Provinces), 82,847, 82,859. 

Number of appointments and no provision for leave 
and training, Assam, p. 261 ; Bengal , p. 256, Hor~ 
ncll, 83,472 ; Bihar and Orissa, pp. 259. 260-1 ; 
W. H. Sharp (Bombay), 84,362 ; Burma, pp. 265, 
266, 268 ; Central Provinces and Berar , p. 276 ; 
Madras , p. 269 ; Godley (Punjab), 83,050, 83,052, 
83,054 ; Burrell (United Provinces ), 82,664, 82,670 ; 
Miss Stuart (United Provinces), 82,808, 82,815. 

(see also under Indian Educational Service, and under 
Names of Appointments and Provinces.) 

Calcutta : 

City College, particulars, Maitra 83,714, 83,717-24/, 

83,724/, 83,725, 83,727 
Madrassah, particulars, Karim ... ... 83,736, 83,753 

Presidency House Allowances : 

Number, Wordsworth ... ... ... ... 83,565 

Theory under which established, Hornell ... 83,529 

University : 

High schools connected with, number of boys, etc., 

Hornell 83,527 

Senate : 

Director of Public Instruction an ex officio member, 
Fawcus ... ... ... ... ... 83,193 

One member only of Indian Educational Service 
on, Fawcus ... ... ... ... 83,193 

Central Provinces and Berar : 

Administration, memorandum by ... p. 274 280 
Private colleges, particulars, Jojies ... ... 84,639 

Provincial Service, resume of past and present con- 
ditions, Dole ... ... ... ... ... 84,648 

Ghakrabatti, Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Nath, evidence of 

82,729-82,747 

Civil appointments, on Rs. 200 a month and over, held 
by Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, on 1st April, 
1913 p. 280-2 

Colleges : 

Governing bodies, greater power should be vested in, 

Russell 83,276 

Number of students admitted no test of efficiency, 
Jones ... ... ... ... ... ... 84,632 

Principals (see that title). 

see also Aided Colleges, Government Colleges, and 

particular names. 

Conditions of Service, Indian Educational Service : 
Houses, provision advocated, Burrell, 82,651, 82,674 ; 
Wathen, 82,886 ; Fawcus, 83,127 ; Wordsworth, 83,534, 
83,547. 

Improvement advocated, Burrell, 82,656 ; Durack , 

82,662 ; Wathen, 82,880, 82,892 ; Fawcus , 83,127 ; 
Jennings , 83,198 ; Hornell , 83,469 ; Wordsworth, 
83,533 ; Cunningham , 88,797 ; SuUmersen , 83,841 ; 
Covernton , 84,415. 

Less attractive than formerly, W. H. Sharp. ... 84,333 

not Made properly known, Wordsworth ... 83,540 

Particulars, H. Sharp , 82,54G ; Hornell , 83,466. _ 
Prestige of Service injuriously affected by members of 
other Services being appointed to prize posts, Wathen 

82,885, 82,891 

Rent paid by officers not entitled to free quarters 
should not be more than 10 per cent, of salary, 
Fawcus ... ... ... ... ... 83,127 

Satisfactory, Burrell ... ... ... ... 82,651 

Short terms, ordinarily undesirable, Burrell ... 82,651, 

82,675 

Table of precedence should oe revised, Wathen , 82,885 ; 
Fawcus, 83,127 ; Hunter 83,412, 83,419 ; Wordsworth, 
83,538, 83,541 ; Cunningham , 83,802 ; W. H. Sharp, 
84,339, 84,400 ; Jones , 84,619. 

(see also Leave, Pay, and under particular appointments.) 
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Conditions of Service, Provincial Educational 

Improvements advocated, Su tutor Das, 83,027 ; Sarkar, 
$?g o S4 ; &thay, 83,323 ; Ctmnmyham, 83,809 ; uaita, 

P3 r bCI>. nn e j/» 

particulars, II. Sharp ... .*.* •« oA®*6 

alio Leave, Pay, and muhr particular appointments,) 

Cortay, Hiss, evidence Of 84,293-330 

Covernton, A. I*., evidence of 84,412-449 

Cunningham, J. R. t evidence of ... 83,793-838 


D. 

Dacca, girls’ schools, inspection system, Karim. 83,740 
Dafcta, A. C., evidence of 83,863-887 

Bayal Singh College, size of classes taught by each 
* member of staff during latter half of 1913 p. 250 

Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College, size of classes taught 
by each member of staff during latter half of 1913, 

* p. 250. 

Delhi, St. Stephen’s College, bizo of classes taught by 
each member of staff dnring latter half of 1913, 
p 250. 

Deputy Director of Public Instruction, appointment 
advocated, Fosse, 82,837, 82,846, 82,853, 82,870; 
Paranjpye^ 84,506. 

Deputy Inspectors : 

Admission to Provincial service advocated, IV. H. Sharp, 
84,339, 84,363 ; Bombay Government , p. 271. 

Duties, So hay ... ... ... ... 83,349, 83,350 

Promotion to Provincial Service, not advocated, Jane* 

84,630, 84,644 

Recruitment ; 

Graduation should be required, Fmonu r ... 83,173 

Meth *d, Fntccu* ... ... ... 83,167, 83,173 

by Promotion from Subordinate Service advocated, 
Fatrcut ... ... ... ... ... 83,167 

in Subordinate Service and particulars re duties, 
Karim 83,7 39 ; Stark, 83,769. 

Director of Collegiate Education, in each Province, 
suggestion, II. Sh arp ... ... ... ... 82,687 

Director of Public Instruction : 

Assistant (tee that title). 

Bf.so.vi. : 

Appointment from outside Education Department, 
Jen nine 8 ... ... ... ... ... 83,252 

Pay, of civilian in appointment plus personal allow- 
ance, Wordsworth ... ... 83,663 

Staff under* and appointment of Provincial officer 

inadvisable, Wordsworth ... 83,564 

Status, Wordsworth ... ... ... ... 83,552 

Burma ; 

Burma experience absolutely necessary, but Indian 
Educational Service man without Burma experience 
preferred to nomedncational man, Wedderepoon 

83,377 

Pay, rates advocated, Hunter ... ... 83,412 

Right ofaccess to Lieutenant-Governor, orders issued, 
not carried out, Wedderspnon ... ... 83,389 

not a Secretary to Government, Wcdderspoott 83,386 
Deputy (#ce that title). 

Executive orders on educational matters should always 

be issued by, Faiccus ... 83,132 

Madras : 

net a Secretary to Government, and appointment as 
such not advocated. Bourne ... 83,956 

no Special control over colleges, Bourne ... 83,963 

when Member of Legislative Council should introduce 
educational budget and reply to criticisms on St f 
i-meeu*.*. ... ... ... ... 83,133,83,155 

should l*s in Official contact with bead of Government, 

Sundar Lai ... 82,748 

Par, rate advocated, Burrell, 82,652 ; Shah Din. 83,087 ; 
Fmreuf, 83,125, 83,133 * Sudtncnm, 83,842 ; Janet, 

84,616,^-2^,25^270 

Pension, extra, advocated, Burrell, 82,654 ; Faircui, 
83,130 ; Swlfncrjttrt % 83,844 ; Banter, 83,974 ; Carer n{ on, 
84,418. 


Director of Public Instruction— conf. 

Personal Assistant : 

Additional appointments advocated, Qurnhhi 84,159 
Administrative importance of appointment, QuraiAi 

84,159 

Practically reserved' for Indian Educational Service, 
although not included in cadre, Ganga Hath Jha 

8*2,691 

Recruitment : 

Restriction to Indian Educational Service advocated, 
i?«rrri/, 82,651 ; Fatcrus 83,133; Itafselt, 83,254-5 ; 
Hunter, 83,412, 83,421, 83,-133 ; Wordsworth, 
83,631 ; Cunningham, 83,797. 83,833 5 Cevemton, 
84,421, 84,428. 

System advocated, B, Sharp, 82,687,82*628; Armour, 
82,657 ; Sundar Lai , 32,749, 82.7G4 ; , Fmecm, 
83,180 ; Para njppe, 84,506, 84,614. % T 
Relief of, by appointment of three staff officers 
advocated, Ahmad Khan . , 82,962, 82,972-3, 82,979-80, 
82,984-7,82,994-9. - 

Secretariat communicated with mainly by demi-official 
correspondence, Fosse ... ... 82,855 

as Secretary to Government : 

Advocated, Burrell , 82,656 ; .Fo3sr t 82,839, 82,852, 
82,853, 82,856-8, 82,866-8, 82,872 ; Wathrn, 82,880 ; 
Shah Din, 83*087, 83,108, 83,111 ; F<vccn* t 83,132, 
83,154, 83,184 Wordsworth, 83,533, 83,514. 
not Advocated, H. Sharp, 82,588-9 ; Wcddenpoim, 
83,301, 

System in vogue in Punjab, Godlnj, 83,077, 83,080. 

Two needed, one to represent professorial and the 
other inspecting branch, Durack ... 82,662 

(See also under names of Provinces.) 

Division into Imperial and Provincial : 

Abolition advocated and amalgamated service 
schemes, 

82, 

82 
82 
82 

Fosse, 8^,837, 82*811-5, 82.818; 82,872, 82,875 j 
Andrews. 82,920, 82,922-60 ; Ahmad Khan, 

82,952-4, 82,958-9, 82,960 ; Matin, 83.002-3, 
83,007-14, 83,015-21, 83,030 ; Sundar Das, 83,0*25, 
83,028, 83,035-7. 83,030, 53,016-7 ; Shah Dili, 
83,085-7, 83,089, 83,092, 33,093, 83,105-7, 83,114 
-16, 83.118-22 • SarJcar, 8 3,232-3, 83,202-318; 
Prasanna Das, 83 .507-74, 83,575. 83,578, 83,579, 
83,580-2, 83,584-97; Ahsan-Ullah, 83,598-603, 
83,604, 83,605, 83,615-17, 83,619-20, 83,626; 

Bote, fa, 627-30, 83,635-57, 83,659-60, 83,609-74 ; 
Roy, 83.C75-83, 83,684-710 ; Muttra, 83,732, 

83,715-6, 88,724^-245, 83,724J-24L 83,726; 

Karim, 83,728-33, 83,745, 83,750, 83,766 ; Stark, 
83,758-63, 83,765-8, 83,770-82, 83.780-9 ; Bourne, 
83,919-44, 83,947-62, 83,961-9; Rnnijaeftarya, 

84,022-9, 84,031-6, 84,038-56, 81,058; Prmwf- 
artihara Ayyar, 84,059-6 f, 84,070-2, 84,Oi4, 

84,082-8, 84,090-2, 84,095-1 U3 ; Srdmtpri Ayyar, 
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Nayudu, 84,255-8, 84,263-5, 84,274-5, 81,2ii-9, 
84,2824; Kapadia, 84,450-7, ' 84,459-71 1 ; God- 
hole, 84,472-80, 84,45:4-9, 84,491-1; 

84,507, 84,510-13, 84,615-39, 84,626-33, 84,536, , 
—42 ; Dole, 84,648—55, 84,656-64. 

Abolition of unnecessary distinctions in nomencla- 
ture advocated, Godley ... 83 t 071, 83,034, p. -64 
Maintenance of two groups— one a higher and the . 
other a lower— desirable, B, Sharp, 82,554, 82,o60 » 
Burrell, 82,660, 82 t G69, 82,670; Wathrn, 82,934; 
Sundar Das, 83,030 ; Fate cits, 83,131 ; Jenmnpr, 
83,202, 83,251 ; Sahay, 83,327, 83.331 1 If «Mrr* 
spoon, 83,^70 ; Cunningham, 83,813, 83,819; Sud* 
mereen, 83,845 ; Covernton, 84,420, 84,423 ; Jones, 
84,618,84,627. • ' 

Memorandum on working of, Prasanna. Das on,aiJ 
84,618-84,661 



Pole, H. T., evidence of 


Earle, Sir Archdale, X.O.I.E., note by ,.,pp. 262-3 
Educational System should be brought up to level 
of that of European countries, and spending of 
’ considerable sum by Stale would he justified, 
Sumfar Lai ... ... 82 f 7D<J 
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Europeans : 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over 

held by 1st April, 1913 p. 280 

Difficulties in exertiug influence over Indian students, 

H. Sharp 82,606 

Minimum number advocated, H. Sharp , 82,565 ; 
Burrell , 82,660 ; Sundar Lal 3 82,756 ; Fosse, 82,837 ; 
Ahmad Khan , 82,958, 82,966 ; Sundar JDas 83,047 ; 
Uornell , 83,502 ; Wordsworth, 88,537. 

Executive Councils, a member should be specially 
placed in charge of public education, Sundar Lai 

82,748 


F. 

Family Pension Fund advocated, Fosse , 82,877 ; Faiueus 
83,127, 83,159, 83,177, 83,190 ; Jennings , 83,198, 
83,215, 83,232 ; XVordsworth, 83,536 ; Sudmersen, 
83,844 ; p. 259. 

Fawcus, Gr. E., evidence of, 83,125, 83,195 

Female Education : 

Importance of, Karim ... ... ... ... 83,729 

Importance of English women being placed at head 
of schools, Miss Brock ... 83,902-3, 83,908, 83,914 

Standard, Miss Lynch , 84,210; Mrs. Srinivasa, 84,238, 
84,244, 84,248-9. 

Forman Christian College, size of classes taught by 
each member of staff during latter half of 1913 

p. 250 

Fosse, C. F. de la, evidence of 82,837-82,877 

Furlough (see under Leave). 


G. 

Ganga Nath Jha, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit, evidence 

of 82,691-82,728 

G-auhati Cotton - College, particulars, Sudtnersen. 

83,847-9, 83,855, 83,859-60 
Godbole, Rao Bahadur, R.P., evidence of 84,472-84,504 

Godley, J. C., evidence of 83,049-83,084 

Government Colleges : 

Comparison of work with private colleges difficult, 
Sundar , Lai ... ... ... ... ... 82,782 

Conversion into aided Colleges not advocated, Sundar 
Lai , 82,788-90 ; Jennings , 83,229-30 ; Sarkar , 83,312 ; 
Seshagiri Ayyav , 84,143 ; W. H. Sharp , 84,382. 
Diminution in number since 1870, H. Sharp 82,629 
Freeing from State control advocated, Andrews , 82,920, 
82,923-5,82,929, 82,932, 82,934, 82,936-38, 82,945-50 
better Staffed and better found in residential arrange- 
ments than others, H. Sharp ... ... 82,623 

Students cost State sixteen times as much as students in 
State aided College, Andrews ... 82,920, 82,930, 

82,940 

System started with idea of establishing models, 
H. Sharp 82,623 

Government Scholarships, change in system advocated, 
Sundar Lai ... ... ... ... 82,787 

Government Schools, management of all, in hands of 
Department of Public Instruction desirable, Sundar 
Lai 82,762 


XX. 

Headmasters : 

Appointments made in Indian Educational Service on 
recommendations of Selection Committee... p, 284 
Certain percentage in Imperial and certain percentage in 
Provincial Service advocated, Chakrahatti ... 82,745 

Conditions of Service, same as Indian Civil Service 
advocated, Fawcus ... ... ... ... 83,137 

Continuity in office very desirable, H. Sharp 82,592 
not Included in proposed Amalgamated Service, 
Prasamia DaS... ... ... ... 83,577,83,583 

Lower grade, should occasionally, and in recognition of 
ability and good service, be transferred to higher 
grade, Ganga Nath Jha ... ... ... 82,692 


Headmasters — cont. 

Pay : 

Rates, Chakrahatti ... ... ... ... S2,<46 

same Scale as other members of Civil Service ad- 
vocated, Fawcus ... ... ... ... S3, 138 

Pensions, same terms as other members of Civil Service 
advocated, Fawcus ... ... ... ... 83,140 

Probation and Training, method advocated. Ganga 
Nath Jha, 82,693 ; Fawcus, 88,136, 83,165 ; Karim . 
83,729, 83,748 Pranatartihara Ayyar, 84,061. 
Qualifications of European and domiciled, Chakrahatti , 
82,745. 

should be Raised from Subordinate Service, Datta 

S3, 885 

Recruitment system advocated, Ganga Nath Jha, 
82,692 ; Fawcus, 83,135 ; Wedderspoon, 83,397 ; 
Karim . 83,729, 83,7,43, 83,746-7 ; Pranatartihara 
Ayyar , 84,060; IT. H. Sharp , 84,390; Paranjpye, 
84,506 ; Mackichan, 84,575. 84,579 ; Bhandarhar, 
84,591. 

now Reserved for Indian Educational Service should 
be grouped with Administrative branch, Sundar Lai 

82,748 

under Scheme would be in all three Services, H. Sharp 

82,608 

Special high school in each division in order to set a 
standard aimed at, Fawcus ... ... ... 83,167 

20 per cent should belong to higher service, Ganga 
Nath Jha ... ... ... ... ... 82,692 

Work depends on class of school, Chakrahatti 82,730 
should Work together with Inspectors and there should 
be free interchange between them, H. Sharp 82,5G9 
(see also Administrative Branch.) 

Heath, H. F., C.B., evidence of ... ... 84,688^719 

High Schools, extension of system advocated, Mackichan 

84,558 

Hindus, Civil appointments on Rs, 200 a month and over 

held by 1st April, 1913 ... ... ... p. 280 

Hornell, W. W., evidence of ... ... 83,463-530 

Houses ( \see under Conditions of Service). 

Huda, Nawab Syed Shamsul, minute of dissent on 
memorandum of G-overnment of Bengal ... p. 258 
Hunter, J. M., evidence of ... ... 83,972-84,021 

Hunter, M., evidence of ... ... ... 88,411-434 


I. 

Imperial and Provincial, division into (see wider 
Division into Imperial and Provincial). 

Indian Christians, Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a 
month and over held by, 1st April, 1913 ... p. 280 

Indian Educational Service : 

Cadre : 

Increase advocated, C. Sharp ... ... 82,581 

all Superior posts should be put in, Hunter 83,977, 

83,981 

suggested Constitution, Ahmad Khan ... ... 82,954 

Distinction according to character of posts advocated 

p. 251-2, 276-80 

Inequalities should be rectified, H. Sharp ... 82,643 

Members having served for more than 10 years should 
be permitted to retire on pension to which entitled, 
Russell ... ... ••• 83,252 

Officers should have proper share in framing educational 
nolicv of university curriculum, Covernton 
* * 84,437, 84,442 

Scope has necessary and inherent limitations which 
sensible officer will not seek to overpass but which 
need not restrict or hamper activities, Wedderspoon 

83,362 

Statement showing relative strength of Administrative 
and Professorial branches, II. Sharp 82,551, 82,552 
Total, H. Sharp ... ... ... 82,552 

Unpopularity, Heath ... 84,693, 84,701—2, 84,714—5 

{see also Administrative and Professorial branches.) 

^L imitations in employment, existing conditions, H. 
Sharp 82,548 ; Burrell , 82,655 ; Ganga Nath Jha , 
82,698 ; Watlien, 82,884 ; Ahmad Khan , 82,958 ; 
Sundar Das , 83,029, 83,030 ; Fawcus , 83,14 T ; Jen- 
nings, 83,202 ; Sahay, 83,827 ; Wedderspoon , 83,360 ; 
Hornell 83,468 ; Wordsworth, 83,537 ; Prasanna Das , 
83 575 ; Ahsan-Ullah , 83,604 ; Bose, 83,631, 83,634 ; 
Roy, 83,682 ; Maitra , 83,712 ; Karim , 83,732, 83,757 ; 
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Indian ~ 

Limitations in employment, * cont. 

Cumtinffhaun, 83 t 80l ; Stt /r/)frwir ( 83,84;) ; Datfa, 
8T«08 ; Hunter, 83,076 ; Bctnyacharya^ 84,022 ; 
Sctha&iri Ayyar, 84,110, 84,116 ; Quratthi, 84,157 ; 
D’. //. Sharp, 84,337 ; Co tend on, 84,419 ; God boh, 
81,478; Parrtnjpye, 84,507, Mackichan, 84,547 ; Bhan- 
do rl;a r, 84,505 ; Jones, 84,618. 

Special posts outside services advocated, Sudmersen 

83,845 

{Sett also Indians and Promotion from Provincial 
Service under Recruitment, Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and also Particnlar appointments.) 

Inspectors : 

Additional (ret that title ). 

Assistant (see that tide). 

Cadre, increase advocated, //- Sharp , 82,G39 : Chakra* 
batti . 82,732 ; Fosse, 82,850 ; Hunter, 84,017. 

Comparison of European and Indian, //. Sharp 82,599 

Conditions of service, same as Civil Service, advocated, 
Faxccus ... ... ... ... ... ... 83,137 

Deputy (see that title). 

Duties, H. Sharp , 82,553, 82,557-8 ; Burrell, 82,680, 
82,682, 82,688; Fatccus, 83,166, 83,195; Sahay, 
83,332, 83,349, 83,353 ; ffomell , 83,515, 83.519-20, 
83,528 , A hr an UUah , 83,608-11, 83,614 ; Centring* 
ham, 83,524-5 ; Pranuta rtihara Ayyar, 84,067-9. 

European element should bo strengthened, Burrell 

82,654, 82,672 

of European schools, separate, advocated, Jones 84,636 

Indians as, exclusion of, Sahay 83,352 

Indians ns, number of, Chakrabatli ... ... 82,746 

Leave : 


Inspectresses ; 

Assistant (see that title). 


Bengal : 

Anglo-Indian, good service done by, Worrfy.rnrlh - 

Nmnber sufficient at present, H or nr 1 1 . 83483 ■ 

Salary inadequate and increase advocated, Horttell ■ 

Duties, etc., Hies Stuart, 82,707, 82,800, 82 
82,829-30 ; Cumdnykam, 83,826, 83,829, 83 8.14 1 
Min Brock, S3 891-2, 83,899, 83,904-6 ; Min Bunch' ' 
84,184-G, 81,197 ; Mrs. Srinivasa, 84,254. 1 

Equal in status and report separately to Director, 

Jfise Lynch ... ... ... ... ... S 1,203 

'Graded service, abolition advocated, Hunter ... 83)S70 

Gradnal development of existing organisation advocated' 

Curtnint/hcitn ... ... ... ... 83$24 • 

Indian*, no limitations m employment, Hies CorterAj" 

84,299 • 

Lack of suitable accommodation on lour, Miss Brock 

$3,820 ' 

Leave : 


Arrangements re, filling post, Min Brody 83.900 
83.9*10 ; Min Lynch, 84,195, 84,202. . *. \ 

Furlough : 

after Four years’ service advocated, Min Stuart 

82,709, 82,812 * 

One year after six years’ rervico advocated, 
Afiei Cork fry ... ... ... ... £4,297 

Study, advocated on average full pay, Min Simrl. 

82,799 ; Min Carkrry, 84 , 297 . 

Three months’ recess annually at summer head* 
quarters of Government advocated, Frvrcun 83,139 
Number and distribution, Miff Brock 83,907 


Recess of not lers than one month should bo allowed 
during summer school holidays at summer head- 
quarters of Government, Fawcits, 83,128 ; Jonninae, 
83,200. 

no Vacation and no special holidays, Sutidar Dae 

83.0-11 

Madras ; 

Certain areas under Indian and certain areas under j 
Europeans not advocated, Prarmtartihurn A war 

*84,102 

Particulars respecting and system advocated, Quraiehi 

84.159 

Pay, same scale as members of Civil Service advocated. 
jPuireux ... ... ... ... ... ... 83,138 

Pensions, same terms ns members of Civil Service 
advocated, Fa incus ... ... ... ... 83,140 

Posts reserved, for Provincial Service should be gradu- 
ally incorporated in cadre of Indian Educational 

Service, But hen 82,884, 82,883, 82,907 

Probation and Training ; 

System, Shah Din ... ... ... ... 83.109 

System advocated, Ganqa Nath Jha , 52,693 ; Chakra - 
batti. 82,733, 82,741 Sundnr Dae. 83,026 ; Farrcu* 
83,126, 83,136, 83,160. 83,165 6; Bar net l, 63,504; 
Karim, 83,729, 83,755 : Cunitiuqham, 83,693 ; Sud* 
mersrn , 83,840; Hunter, 83,973, 83,987-8, 54,007, 
84,015-6 84,018; Pranuturtihara .4 war, 84,061; 
Naijudn, 84,267, 84,231,84.2*6 ; W. H. Sharp, 84,377, 
84,401. 

Recruitment : 

Appointments ramie in Indian Educational Service* on 
recommendation** of Selection Committee p. 283 
Recommendation that small er mimtor of, should Ik? 
recruited in England not kept in view*, //. Sharp 

82.033 

System, Burrell , 82,687 ; Sundae Dae. 63,014. 83,048. 
System advocated, tl. Sharp, 82,569,' 82,594, 82,598, 
82,646 ; Burrell, 82/150 ; Gartqa Nath Jha. 82.692 ; 
Sundar Lai. 82,757, 62.770 ; Chakrabatli, 82,733-4 ; 
82,740; Fatreus, 63,135, 83,160,83,164, 83,171 ; 
Bhalin, 8 1,020 ; Suitrlur Da*. 83,025 : Ho mi'll, 
83,514 ; Wordexcorth, 83,551 ; 83,555-6; Praemtua 
Da*, 63,577 ; Ahean-l llah, 83,624 ; Karim. 83,729, 
M7T7 7 42, 83,744 ; Stark, 83,783-4 : 6WuW 
5 ; Prannlortihara A war. 84,060. 
7, 84.103, 84,105-6 ; GnlbnU, 81.483 ; 
84,506; Mackichan, 84.681. 84,584 ; 

, 84,591, 84,605. 

Special, duties of, //. Sharp, 82A53 : Chakrabatli, 

‘Work identical in Indian and Provincial Services, 

ChahrahaUi ... “ 82730 

(*** tiUo Administrative Branch.) «-* * 


ham, 83,831 
84.073, 84,07 
Paranipyc, 
Bhandarknr. 


Pay ; 

Presidency allowances advocated in Madras, Hunter. . 

83,979 ; Min Lynch, 84,213. 

Bates, Ganjirt Nath Jha , 82,f>91 : Snhtty t 83,351. 

Same as Inspectors not justified. Bourne ... £3,070 j 

Scale advocated, Miee Stuart, 82,793, 82,311, S2,8I3 } 
S2,819, 82,816 ; Jrnnhtq*, 83,245 ; A fin Somerville, 
83.801 : Cwminqhar.i, 83 627 ; Min Brock, S3, 893 1 . 
Hunter, 83,979; Min Lynch. 84,187, S4.IOS-0 ; 
Mi** CWkery, 81,296, 81,307 : Jours. 84,615, 84,628, 
p 252, 277. * 

Travel ling a! 1 a wan c«> ; 

Adequate, A fin Stuart ... ... .... 82,833 

no Difference from that of Inspectors and none 
necessary, Cunningham . ... ... 83,828 

Increase advocated, Min Brock, 83,894-5 ; Mips ' 
Lynch, 8 1 , 194 , 8 1,20 1 , 84 ,21 L 
Pension, scale and qualifying period advocated, Aftn 
Stuart, 82,800 ; Godlnj, 83,070 ; Parnell, 83,505 ; 
Min Somerville, 83,805 ; Min Brock, 83 897, $3,911 ; 
Min Lynch, 81,193, 81.200; Min Corkery, 84,298, 
81,308. ' . * 

Probation and training, system advocated, Min Stuart, ■ 
82,797, 82.810, 82,828* 82,834-5 ; Min SomerriUc, • 
83,803 ; Cttnninqhenn, 83,827 ; Min Lynch , <34.204-6. 
84,216; Min Cork cry, 84,294. 81.306, 84,329-30. 
Provident fund prefernlde to pension. Mies Corkrrt; 

S4.309 * 

none iri Provincial Service, .V*>* Stuart ... 82,801 , 

Recruitment ; 

Anglo-Indians and locally educated girls 6fc for post, 
/ow„. ... ... ... ... «»• * 82,862 _ 

Indians ; 

Higher standard of education of girls would result, 
Nayudu ... ... ... ... ... 84,272 _ 

not yet Qualified and difficulties in way. Mice Stuart, 
82,801, 82.826-7. 82,835; Min Brack, 33,912; 
Mip* Lynch. $4,191 : Mre. Srinivae//, 84,246. 

System, Min Stuart 82,726, 82.807, 82,832 

System advocated. Min Stuart, 82,796. 82,8 07, f * 

82.818 ; Min Brock, 83,889; .!/»>* ' Cork cry, 

31,293, 84,315, 81.320. 

Reserve for leave and training advocated ... p. 277 . 
Staff inadequate, and increase advocated, Feeee 82,847, 
82,359; Miee Lynch, 84.133. 

Sub- assistant (ecc that title). 

i.v Subordinate Service : 

Proposals for raising to Provincial Service, Mitt 

Stuart ... 32,804 

no fixed Qualification for entry. Mi** Stnarl 82,805 
Transfer from one province to another,- no objection 
4o f if not too old to learn vernacular of another 
district . Mite Corker#,,. ... ... ... 84,318 

(fee al«o under names of xtrovincca). 


INDEX. 
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j. 

Jammu, Prince of Wales College, size of classes taught 
by each member of Btaff during latter half of 1913, 

p. 250 

Jennings, J. evidence of , ... ... 83,196—83,251 

Jones, C. E. W., evidence of ... ... 84,612-84,647 

Jubbulpore : 

Government College : 

Organisation of present staff, and proposal for re- 
organisation... ... ... ... p.279 

Particulars re, Dole ... ... ... 84,655,84,659 

Training College, organisation of present staff and pro- 
posal for re-orgnnisation ... ... ... p. 279 


K 

Kaivastlias, Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over held by 1st April, 1913 ... ... ... p. 280 

Kapadia, D. D., evidence of ... ... 84,450-84,471 

Karim, Maulvi Abdul, evidence of ... 83,728-83,757 

Kshatryas, Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and 
over held by 1st April, 1913... ... ... p. 280 


Government College, size of classes taught by each 
member of staff during latter half of 1913 p. 250 
Islamia College, size of classes taught by each member 
of staff during latter half of 1913 ... ... p. 250 

Leave, Indian Educational Service : 

Allowances : 

Difference between allowances granted to Indian 
Civil Service and, H. Sharp ... ... 82,547 

Scale advocated, Burrell , 82,653, 82,677 ; Fawcus, 
83,129 ; Jennings, 83,200 ; Bussell, 83,273 ; Words- 
worih , 83,534, 83,560 ; Hunter , 83,997. 

Amended rules satisfactory, Watson, 82,659 ; Fawcus, 
83,139 ; Wordsworth, 83,535 ; Durach , 82,662. 
Conditions, II. Sharp , 82,547 ; Godley , 83,066 ; Hornell , 
83,467. 

Furlough : 

Commutation of period on half pay to short period 
on full pay : 

Advocated, Burrell ... ... ... ... 82,G53 

not Advocated, Watson ... ... ... 82,659 

Reduction of qualifying period advocated, H. Sharp , 
82,590 ; Burrell , 82,653, 82,690 ; Walken, 82,882, 
82,897 ; Godley , 83,067 ; Fawcus, 83,128, 83,163, 
83,168 ; Jennings , 83,200 ; W. II. Sharp , 84,335 ; 
Cover nton, 84,417. 

Study — 

Advocated, H. Sharp , 82,613—4 ; Burrell , 82,653, 
82,677, 82,681 ; Shah Din , 83,088, 83,098 ; Fawcus, 
83,139, 83,169, 83,194 ; Cunningham , 83,799 ; Sud- 
mersen, 83,843 ; Oovernlon , 84,417. 

Allowance should be granted over and above mini- 
mum furlough allowance suggested, Burrell , 
82,653. 

Little incentive for officer to take under present 
rules, Bussell ... ... ... ... 83,259 

Restriction confining studies to subjects having 
special reference to needs of province in which 
officer is serving should be removed, Burrell 82,653 
Vacations : 

Conditions, Wordsworth ... ... ..." 83,549 

Four months in summer advocated, Wathen , 82,896, 
82,905, 82,919; Fawcus, 83,129, 83,174,83,191; 
Jennings , 83,200, 83,240, 83,243 ; Bussell , 83,259 ; 
Sudmersen, 83,858. 

Uniformity undesirable, Fawcus ... ... 83,153 

(see also under particular appointments.') 

Leave, Provincial Educational Service : 

Conditions, H. Sharp ... ... ... ... 82,547 

Modifications in rules advocated, Ganga Nath Jlia , 
82,696, 82,708 ; Chakrahatti , 82,736 ; Sarkar , 83,286, 
83,301, 83,308; Sahay , 83,325, 83,336, 83,347; 

Cunningham , 83,811. 

Study, advocated, Ganga Nath Jha , 82,696, 82,712 ; 
Sundar Lai , 82,748, 82,761, 82,777 ; Bhatia, 

83,004 ; Godley , 83,083 ; Shah Din , 83,088, 83,098 ; 
Hornell, 83,524 ; Malta, 83,867, 83,879. • 

(see also under particular appointments .) 


Lecturers : 

Additional appointments advocated, Covernton 84,432 
Recruitment, system advocated, Shah Din , 83,095, 
83,116 ; JPrasanna Das , 83,577. 

(see also Professorial Branch.) 

Lynch, Miss C. M., evidence of ... ... 81,184-84,215 


IM. 

Mackichan, Dr. D., evidence of ... ... 84,544-84,589 

Madras : 

Assistant Inspectresses, duties, etc., Mrs. Srinivasa 

84,224-7, 84,241 

Civil Engineering College recruitment, system advocated, 
Seshayiri Ayyar ... ... ... 84,111, 84,136 

Colleges, particulars, Nayudu, 84,259-61, 84,269,84,276, 

84,281, 84,287 

Government, memorandum by... ... p. 268—70 

Government secondary schools, number, Pranatartthara 
Ayyar ... ... ... ... ... ... 84,109 

Law College, recruitment, system advocated, Seshagiri 
Ayyar ... ... ... ... ... 84,111, 84,140 

Medical College, recruitment system advocated, Seshagiri 
Ayyar ... ... ... ... ... ... 84,111 

Presidency College, standard of work, Hunter 84,004 
Private educational effort, Nayudu ... ... 84,262 

Provincial Service, listed appointments, removal of 
certain, advocated, Hunter ... ... ... 83,977 

Training schools, number, Pranatartthara Ayyar 

84,080 

University : 

Indian women students, Mrs. Srinivasa, 84,245, 84,250. 
Lady graduates, number, Seshagiri Ayyar... 84,144 
Maitra, Herambachandra, evidence of 83,711-27 

Miscellaneous Government posts (not in Indian 
Educational Service) of Rs. 500 and upwards, 
Appointments made on recommendations of Selection 
Committee ... ... ... ... ... p. 290-1 

Muhammadans : 

Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over held 
by 1st April, 1913 ... ... ... ... p. 280 

Education of : 

arrangements in force for dealing with, Sharp, 82,631, 
p. 250 ; Fosse , 82,860 ; Sundar Dcs , 83,038 ; 
Faiccus, 83,145, 83,186; Hornell, 83,509-11. 
Importance and progress made in, H. Sharp, 
82,631-2; Ahmad Khan, 82,962, 82,972-3, 82,979 
-80, 82,984-7, 82,994-9 ; Shah Di? h 83,090, 83,099- 
101, 83,112-3, 83,117, 83,128; Ahsan-Ullah, 

83,606, 83,618, 83,621, 83,625 ; Karim , 83.738, 
83,751-2 ; Stark , 83,785 ; Cunningham, 83,830 ; 
Miss Brock, 83,915 ; Bourne , 83 945-6, 83,971 ; 
Pranatartihara Ayyar , 84,076, 84,078-9, 84,093-4 ; 
Quraislii , 84,159, '84,167-83 ; Miss Lynch , 84,189, 
84,191, 84,208-9 ; Miss Gorkery, 84,310, 84,313-4, 
84,321 ; W. H. Sharp, 84,351, *84,391-3 ; Godbole , 
84,490, 84,495, 84,501 ; Paranjpye, 84,535 ; Jones, 
84,629, 84,634. 


3sr. 

Nagpur : 

Morris College : 

Organisation of present staff and proposal for re- 
organization... ... ... ... p. 279-80 

Particulars re, Jones ... ... 84,624—6, 84,643 

Victoria College of Science, organisation of present 
staff and proposal for re-organisation ... p. 279 

Navudu, Rao Bahadur Venkataratnam, evidence of 

84,255-92 


O. 

Organization of Department : 

Present position : 

Assam, Datta. 82,884; Cunningham, 83,816— 8, 83,837—8. 
Bengal, Hornell , 82,463. 

Behar and Orissa, Fawcus , 83,145—9 ; Sahay , 83,351. 
Bombay, W. H. Sharp , 84,343-8, 84,353-4, 84,373 ; 
Miss Corker y, 84,301-5 ; Covernton, 84,424-6 ; 
Kapadia, 84,450. 
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Orga citation of Departmeut—cawf. 

Pre-ent position— -cantcent. 

Burma, HVrf<ffrijncwff, 83,364-8, 83,392, 

Central IVorinoe* and Bernr. J oner. 84, G 4 0-1. 

United Provinces, p. 253 ; Gang a Nath Jha, 82*691. 
Re-orgn mention required : 

A names, 82,920; Ahmad Khan, 82,959, 82,993. 
Bhaha, 83,004, 83,030 ; Fatrcus, 83*188-9, 83,195 ’ 
Jenmjrjc. 83,233-8, 83,241, 83,240 ; Horncll, 83,400^ 
83,517, (mwirfwi, 84,420; Bengal Goremment, p’ 
250- 7 


P. 

Panchatna ed a cation, particulars respecting difficulties 
Qurahhi 84,159-60 


Parai^jpye, R. P. t evidence of 


84,505-43 


ParfiiSj Civil appointments on Ks 200 a month and over 
.held l»v 1st A,nn.t JIU3 ^ , w t n ^280 

Patiala College, size of classes taught by each member 
of staff during latter half of 1913 ... ... p. 250 

Patna College. professors, particulars re, IlusxeJl, 83,256. 
83,275 , AVirJUr, 83,312, 83,315* 83,319-20. 

Pay* Indian Educational Service : 

Additional for special posts, advocated, II. Slmrp, 

82,609 

Extra to Europeans, justified, ft. Sharp ... 82,560, 

82,568, 82,616-7 

FiiRKION SERVICE Au.OWAKCHs : 

Consideration might be reasonable, Sundar Lai 

82,750 

Discontent would not Ik? allayed as would be regarded 
as racial distinction, Sundar Lai ... ... 82,767 

Higher to attract better men' to Service, soundness o£ 
contention contested, Mackichan 84,546, 84,556-7, 

84,571, 84,580 

House rent nliounnco advocated, Caver at on ... 84,416. 

84,429, 84,441 

Indians should receive same ns Europeans, Shah Dm. 
83,030, 83,042, 83,1 15 ; J+nmng*, 83,202 ; tthandat tear, 
84,604, 84,606, 84,610. 

Dow scale wonld probably affect recruitment, 71. Sharp 

82,594 

Personal allowances in addition to grade pay advocated 

Faiccvs... ... ... ... 83,128 

Rates,//, Sharp, 82,546 ; G all eg. 83,050 ; TF. U. Sharp 
84,334 ; pp 254-5, 259, 261, 2e2, 264, 269, 270, 271-4 
275. 

Recommendation re fixing with reference to attainments 
required and duties to bo performed, thrown over., 
board, II. Sharp ... ... ... ... 82,636 

Retrospective effect should be given to any now seal?* 
sanctioned, Burrri/,%2,652 ; iFa/Zica, 82,881. 

Scale advocated, //. Sharp. 82,609 ; Hill , 82,658 js 


arcus, o.j,r4v}, o.5,iaz, oo.ioi ; Kjoairy, oo,uoo ; 
Shah Dm, ft?, 007, 83,097, 83,102, 83,104 ; Jcnmngl 
83,196,83,199,83,205,83,216-7 ; Weddev spoon, 83,375, 
83,391; Hunter. 83,412, 83,414, 83,417, 83,431-2 
83,434 , Uomell , 83,482 ; Wordsworth, 83,534, 83,845, 
83,554, 83,562 , Bme. 83,629 ; Cunmnghat^ 83,798, 
83,820; Sudmci ten, 81,841 ; Hunter , 83,974, 83,985 
83,989-90, 83,999, 84,031-12 ; W. H. Sharp, 84,334 \ 
Corrrntan, 84,416, 84,430; Jones, 84,615; pp. 251 
252, 256, 259, 262, 2G4-5, 270. 

Beale sufficiently attractive, 27. Sharp ... 82,584 

Time scale, with few allowances for really prize posts 

advocated, //. Sharp , ... ... 82.61 i 

propel Two scales not advocated. Armour ... 82,657 

a mito* Usi t ?o" opr pm i n?man h / 

Pay, Provincial Educational Service : 

Comparative rate drawn in private or aided colleges and 
Government colleges, Sarkar ... ... 83,339 

Proportionately lower than men reermied in England. 

justified, It. Sharp ... 82,660, 82,568, 82,616-7 

Rates, II. Sharp. 82,546 ; God lev, 83,052, 83,081 v 
Frnsarma Das, 8^572, 83,379, tip. 255-6, 260, 261.’ 
265-6. 2GD, 270, 271-4, 275. ' 

Seale advocated, f'mreu*, 83,167 ; Jennings, 83,196, 
83,199, 83,216-7, 83*249 ; Sahay , 83,324, 83,334* 
83,355 ; 1 Wale, 83,438, 83,452-4, 83.459 : Cunning, 
ham. 83,810 ; Dnfta, 83,866 ; IF. IL Sharp, 81,375-0* 
8 1 ,393 ; Bha ttdar&a r, 84,593, pp. 252-3, 258,260, 
262-3,206,270, * 

Travelling allowances, scale advocated, White 83,438, 

ftre* aha under particular appoint meats I) 


Pensions, Indian Educational Service ; ' 1 

Conditions, H. Sharp ... - ’ 'i* gog/g 

Extra, to higher posts, advocated, BnrrelL 829154 • 
Fmccu*, 83,130. , , - f- * 

Increased snlc int shorts qnalifying periods, ndvocstod, 
Sharp, 82,609,' 82,612 j Burrell, $2,654 . 82 678 
82*679 ; Bandar Lai, 8 2,748, '82,783 ; Fosse 52 838 * 
I ratten, 82,883. 82.898; Fmcius, 83, 130, 83 lW 
83,178 ? Ahmad Khan, 82.956 ; Jtnmngl juiai* 
83,214-5, 83*232; W^i^Ct), 
83,412,83,418,83,427; Darnell, 83467 ; HMmwA’ 
83,536, 83,048, 83,503 ; Cunningham, 83,80{M TS&l 
mersert, 83,844 ; Hunter, 83,974,83,992, 84 001 84 non - 
W.H. Sharp, 84*336, 84,355-6; Chier^UM l 
Jones, 84,6 17, p. 251, 13 * 

Sterling value of rupee should be calculated nfc two 
shillings, Burrell, 82,654 ; Hunter , 83,412; Su B 
mersen, 83,844. 

Total abolition and substitution of compulsory pro- 
rtdeat Mad <?r iag&vsac& redeemable at dfeatfd or at 
retirement, advocated, Hill , 82.658 ; Durarh, 82,662. 
(see also under particular appointments!) 

Pensions, Provincial Educational Service ; 1 ' 

Conditions, H. Sharp , 32,546 

Seal o and qualifying periods advocated Sahay, $3,S26 ; 

Cunningham, 83,812. 

(see' also under particular appointments.) 

Poona, Fergnsson Collego, particulars, jParampj/e 

84,520-5, 84,534, 84,543 

Pranatartihara Ayyar Avar gal, I.S.O., Rao Bahadur, 
evidence of 84,059-109 

Prasanna Das, M.A., Babu Sarada, evidenco of " " 

83,567-597 

Primary Schools, agency for inspection called by 
different names in different Province*. H. Sharp * 

82,639 

Principals : 

Allowances advocated, Burrell, 82,652, 82,676 ; Bra sanna 
Das, 83,577 ; Jones, 84,615. f 

Recrnitraent, ten years' experience should be required, 
Prasanna Das.,. ... ... , 4.. ~ ... 83,577 

(see also Professorial Branch.) 

Probation and Training, Indian Educational Service: 
System, H Sharp , 82,545 ; Duracfc, 82,662 ; Oodley, 
83,049 ; Homietl, 83,525 ; Cunningham, 83,796 ; W. 
H. Sharp, 84,332 ; pp. 254, 258, 270, 274. 

System advocated, Burrell , 82,650 ; Durach, 82,6*>2 ; 
Wathai, 82,879; Ahmad Khan , 82,954, 82,970, 
82,991-2 ; Jennings, 83,197, 83,225,^3,247-8, 83,277 ; 
Wedderspoon , 83,358 ; Howell, 83,465 ; Wordsworth, 
83,531 ; Cunningham , 83,796, 83,827,; 'Sttdmersert, 
83.850, 83,857 ; Hunter, 83,973 ; Commton, 84,414, 
84,433 ; Jones, 84,613, 84,623, 84,635, 84.6B8 ; pp.252, 
258-9, 262 

(see also under particular Appointments.) 1 

Probation and Training, Provincial Educational 

System, II. Sharp, 82,545 ; God ley, 83,051 ; ,W» H. 

'Sharp, 84,332, pp. 254, 2u0, 265, 275. * > " 

System advocated, Jennings, 83,197, 83,247-8, 83,249, 
83,277 ; SarJtar, 83,283 ; Sahay, 83,322 ; White, 
83,437 ; Cunningham, 83,807 ; Datla , 83,864 ; 7/tmfcr, 
83,982, p. 260. ^ W ?' > 

(see also under particular app ointments.) ^ 

Professorial Branch: ' * - 

Enropeang, substantial proportion necessary ror some 
time to come, Sundar Lai ... *:* " •** 82,756 

Interchangeability with Administrative Branch (see 
wider Administrative Branch). * 

Prlwa appointment, comparable with Dircctorshiasug- 
gestion, W. H. Sharp ... S4,m 

Pnze appointments, in form of junior and senior ennvf' 

ances, H. Sharp ... - 82,686 

Prospects should l>e improved by iuaugumtion ox 
several really good appointments m each, rnrnnw, 
H. Sharp ... ... ... *»* * : 82,587 

Reconstitution scheme, jiay to be attached, to Chair ana , 
not to lndi^-idual.aTid scale of remuneration 
IF. II. Sharp, 84,340, 84,350, $4,$57 r Gi; 84,364-70, 
84,378-81, 84^85. 84,389, 84,394-5. , , 

Separation from Administrative Branch (see under Aa- 
ministrati'to Branch). F ‘‘ ‘ 

Statement showing relative strength* and reason for 
excessive size of Provincial Service, JL Sharp 82,551, 

* 83,670. 82,601 

rp sifi7Q-h\ 


Work not all of same standard, II. Sharp 
(see also Principals and Professoral) 


82J684 



INDEX. 
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Professors : 

Appointments made in Indian Educational Service on 
recommendations of Selection Committee ... p. 281-9 


Assam ; 

No M.A. work done, Dalia ... ... ... 83,882 

Assistant ( see that title). 

Burma : 

M.A. work done under great difficulties as staff not 
large enough, Wedderspoon , 83,399 ; Hunter , 83,426 
Qualifications, Wedderspoon ... ... ... 83,406 

Two posts in Provincial Service, Hunter ... 83,428 

Type required for college work varied, Wedderspoon 

83,400 

Cadre : 

Increase advocated, Hunter 83,993-4, 84-003, 84,017 
Increase unnecessary, Fosse ... ... ... 82,851 

Change in work of Universities, Hunter 83,991, 83,995 
Claim to effective share of administrative work of 
University, Wordsworth, 83,042-3 ; Fawcu 83,137, 
83,172: 

Creation of some one post cai*rying considerably higher 
rate of pay than that given to other professors 
advocated, Fawcus ... ... ... ... 83,137 

no Desire to get into inspectorate, Wedderspoon 83,398 
Distinction, between Indian and Provincial Services 
and effect on, H. Sharp ... ... ... 82,G04 

Division of service into Imperial and Provincial should 
not be allowed to exist within staff of college or 
educational institution, Mackichan ... 84,547. 84,560 

Europeans of eminence needed for certain posts, rest 
could be filled by Indians, Sundar Lai ... 82,748, 

82,759 

should Form alone a distinct educational service, 

Fawcus*., ... ... 83,134 

Indians, majority would be appointed direct to 

Imperial Service, H. Sharp ... 82,641 

Pay : 

Rates, Ganga Nath Jha , 82,718 ; H. Sharp , 82,585. 
Scale advocated, Fawcus ... ... ... 83.138 

Pensions, scale and period advertised, Fawcus 83,140 
Posts reserved for Provincial Service should be gradu- 
ally incorporated in cadre of Indian Educational 

Service, Wathen _ 82,884, 82,888, 82,901 

Probation and training, system advocated, Ganga Nath 
Jha, 82,693 ; Fosse, 82,863 ; Fawcus , 83,126, 83,136 ; 
Karim , 83,729 ; Cunningham, 83,808 ; Sudmersen, 
83,840 ; Hunter , 83,973. 

Qualifications of Indian, Ganga Nath Jha ... 82,718 

Recruitment : 


Age advocated, Wedderspoon... * 83 397 

Present system, Datta ... 83 883 

Recommendation that recruitment should be ordi- 
narily of a specialised type, and when practicable 
for a term of years with power for re-appointment : 
no knowledge of experiment being made, H 

Sharp g2 635 

Scheme for retaining specialists in order to’ fill 
professorial chairs when required, H. Sharp 82,562, 

G , . . , 82,600 

bhort period engagement for important chairs ■ 
Advocated, 83,063, > 83,074 ; Shah Din, 

83,124 ; Hunter f 84,009. 

Im « i0ab !S' // '„ S i a ’}’’ 82,577; Wedderspoon, 

83,405 , Hornell, 83,476 ; Sudmersen. 83,851 • 
Seshagm Ayyar, 84,130 ; W. H. Sharp, 84 340 
bystem advocated, H. Sharp, 82,574, 82 593 82 619 
82,624, 82,627 82,645 ; Sangi Natl 7ha, 82,692,’ 

b!o' L 'J f 2 - 74 ^’ 82 > 752 ’ 82 > 754 - 82,760 ; Fone, 
II - t 88 ® ; Sundar Das, 83,025 ; Shah Din, 83,093-6 
F £ wms A 83.135, 83,162, 83,175 ; Sahay, 

uiiah ' 8J ; 477 - - 83 - 485 . 83 - 506 ; AhJ„. 

Ullah, 83,626 ; Paranjpyc, 84,506, 84,515 ; 

p 2512 ^ 572-4 ; Bhandarlcar, 84,591, 84,607, 

Relations with other professors should be one of co- 
ordination and mutual co-operation, Prasanna Das 


Provident fund, compulsory contribution to, in lieu; of 
pension advocated, Hill, 82,658 ; DuracJe , 82,662. 
Provincial, division into Imperial and (see Division into 
Imperial and Provincial). 

Provincial Educational Service : 

Burma : 

Constitution, Wedderspoon ... 83,364, 83,371-3 

Desirability of modifying ‘principle that Europeans 

should not be admitted p. 265 

Recruitment : 

Method, Wedderspoon ... ... ... 83,394 

Restriction to residents of Province unnecessary, 
Wedderspoon ... ... ... ... 83,395 

Cadre, posts which should be included, Hunter 83,977, 

84,021 

Certain posts of equal importance and value with posts 
in Indian Educational Service, but also posts not of 
equal importance, Burrell , 82,670, 82,685 : Chakra- 
hattij 82,730. 

Constitution of, Ganga Nath Jha , 82,691 ; p, 251. 
Distinction from Indian Service should be based on 

worked performed p. 252-3, 276-80 

Distinguished Indian graduates, cases of, Sundar Lai 

82,748, 82,775 

Division of Service into Indian and Provincial Services, 
(see that title). 

Elimination of European graduates advocated, Sahay 
- 83,323, 83,324 

Feasibility of devising scheme which would make it im- 
possible for Indian to say that he was doing work 
equal to Indian Service, question of, H Sharp °82,642 
Inequalities should be rectified, H. Sharp ... 82,643 

Intended to be Service co-equal with Indian Educa- 
tional Service except in regard to pay, but intention 
not carried out in practice, H. Sharp , 82,550 ; Hornell , 
83,487. 

Invidious distinction from Indian Service in that no 
man ever even acts as Principal, Ganga Nath Jha 
-.r . . „ 82,728 

Majority of work of less important nature than that 

done by Imperial Service, White 83 443 

Parallel with Indian Educational Service in upper region, 

Wcddersjioon ... 83,379, 83,384 

as at Present constituted, a heterogeneous Service 

Hornell ... 88,479-80 

Present system and disabilities, memorandum, Boy 

tj , . 83,683 

I romotion to Imperial Service, (see under Recruitment. 

Indian Educational Service). 7 

Retrospective effect should he given to any new scheme 

of reorganisation, Bhatia 83,004, 83.030 

Statement showing relative strength of Administrative 
and Professorial branches, H. Sharp 82,551, 82,552 
Study leave (see under Leave).* 

Work same as Indian. Educational Service in many cases 

Bussell ... 83,278-80 

(see also Administrative and Professorial branches.) 
Punjab : 

Chief Secretary of Government, letter from, furnishing 
information required ... ... ... ... p. 251 

Inspectresses, particulars, Sundar Das ... 83 045 

Professorial branch, particulars, Godley ... 83 057 

-r, ■ • , o • 83,059-60 

Provincial Service, present position, Bhatia ... 83,001 

Queen Mary College, posts in filled by women, par- 
ticulars, Godley 83 079 

Statement showing size of classes taught* by each 
member of staff in principal colleges during latter 

half of 1913 p. 250 

University, work for specialists, Wathen ... 92,901 


Q 


should be put on Same footing as those in Colonies, 
Durack ... ... ... ... Mi ^ 82 662 

Statement to show experience enjoyed by some pro- 
recruited in Indian Educational Service, 

* ^ ^ * * * («• 04 Q 

- ^ave (sec under Leave). * * *** 

I able of precedence should be revised, Fawcus 83,137 
uerm no guide to kind of duties or standard of w'ork 
' 82 ? 8 ® ^vocated, H. Sharp, 

89 Qfi* ; / r 0SSe .’ 82,8 o 7 o i Wathen > 82 ,900 ; Ahmad Khan, 
82,96a • Jennings, 83,227 ; Wordsworth, 83,556. 

(sec also Professorial Branch.) 


Quraishi Bahadur, Maulvi Muhammad Ibrahim, 
evidence of 84,150-84,183 


Rangacharya Avargal, Rao Bahadur M., evidence of 
-o , . ^ _ 84,022-84,0 58 

Rawalpindi, Gordon Mission College, size of classes 
taught by each member of staff during latter half of 
1913 p. 250 



TiOTAh COymissTOX on thk public services in India,: 


Recruitment, Indian Educational Service 

Artglo-Jodiams and locally cdneated EaropCdna >hou)d 
be eligible *«- **• ***•.: : i . 

Appoint men t« made by Secretary of State (incluamg • 
temporary appointments), 1S9?~19X3 <... p*283 

CANW OATE3Z ‘‘ *\« 

Clax* of men markedly inferior to those who catofc 
oat in past, II. Sharp, 82,570-0,, 82,609 ; A ndrews, , 
82,920, 82,931, 82,933. 

Held would be enlarged by improved pay, Seton 

84,676,84,085 

Information supplied at time of recruitment mis- 
leading, liurtdt ... ... ... ... 83,271 

Neutrality in matters of religion imposed upon 
Government might exclude number of zealous 
educationalists, If. Sharp ... ... ... 82,638 

Paucity and probable reasons, Ilusxell, S3,268, 83,272 ; 
Wtdderspoon, 83,382, 83,336 ; IlonteU , 83,498, 
83,500, 83,503. 

Unsuitable men probably sometimes recruited, 
flontcll ... ^ 83,497 

Competitive examination not advocated, H . Sharp, 
K2.563 ; Burrell, 82,649, 82,666 ; Mulvang, 82,661 ; 
Armour, 82,657 ; Fmccus, 83,125, 83,135; Jennings, 
83,196. 

Indians : 

Procedure re candidates, Scion, 84,672 ; Heath , 
84,695, 84,704, 84,718. 

Proportion advocated, //. Sharp , 82,565, 82,579, 
82,596, 82,625, 82,627, 83,030 ; Jennings, 83,218 
-20 ; Wordsworth, 83,550. « 

System advocated, If. Sharp, 82,566-7, 82,579, 82,6^2, 
82,605 ; M tilt any, 82,661 ; Wathcn , 82,888, 82.909 ; 
Ahmad Khan, 82,974-7, 82,988-9 ; Godleg, 8S,062, 
83,073 ; Fawcue, 83,131, 83,151,83,157, 83,179 ; 
JVnrtinea, 8.3,209 ; Sahag , 83,338 ; Horncll , 83,473, 
83,488, 83,493, 83,496, 83,497, 83,501 ; Wordsworth, 
83,559 ; Cunningham, 83,819 ; Sudntersen, 8^,845, 
33,852, 83,«55 ; Datta, 83,88$ ; Hunter , 84,013-4, 
Covemton, 84,413, 84,423, S4,434 ; Bhandarkar , 
84,602 ; pp. 252, 262, 263. 

(Nee also Promotion from Provincial Service.) 

Principle sound, II. Sharp , 82,562 ; Burrell , 82,G49 ; 
Fmacus, 83,125 ; Jforndl, B3,464. 

Phom ot ion prom Provincial Service : 

Advocated, U. Sharp , 82,566, 82,580, 82,604, 82,625, 
82.641 ; Burrell, 82,655 ; Chakrabatli. 82,742, 
82.744 ; Wathcn, 82,902, 82,904, 82,907 ; Ahmad 
Khan, 82,959, 82,967 ; Sundar Das, 83,030, 83,042, 
83,043; Fmccus, 83,131, 83,151, 83,158, 83,188; 
Jennings , 83,196, 83,202, 83,207, 83,209 ; Bussell, 
83,261-6, 83,270 ; Sahag, 83,327, 83,331 ; Wed* 
derspoon, 83,370, 83,373 ; Hunter, 83,415 ; Hornell, 
83,528 ; Cunningham , 83,801, 83,819, 83,831 ; 

Sudmerscn, 83,852, 83,855 ; Datta , 83,868, 83,878, 
83,880, 83,884 ; Hunter, 83,984, 83,996; Bhan * 
darkar, 84,602, 84,609, pp. 262, 263. 

Proportion advocated, Burrell, 82,655 ; Armour, 
82.657, 83,030 ; Sarkar, 83,306. 

Regulations .. pp. 292-4 

Selection Committee: 

Constitution, //. Sharp, 82,544 ; Hornell, 83,512 ; 

Scion, 84,665-6, 84,681 ; Heath, 84,706. 
proposed Co option of retired officers of Indian 
Educational Service superfluous and dangerous, 
Armour, 82.657. 

List of appointments made on recommendation of 

pp. 283-90 

Procedure, Scion, 84,666-71, 84,672-5, 84,677-84, 
84,686-7 ; Heath , 84,689-700, 84,703,- 84,705, 
84,707-10, 84,713, 84,716-9. 

Responsibility of India Office, fuller and more direct, 
advocated, Burrell , 82,649 ; Mulvany, 82,661, 

82,665. 

Short term appointments, tendency would bo to dis- 
courage applications, Heath ... ... ... 84,711 

System, //. Sharp , 82,544, 82,562 ; Jfhalia, 83,00*2 ; 
Godlry, 83,019 ; Jennings, 83,196 ; Sahag, 83,321 ; 
Horncll, 83,464, 83,471, 83,489-92, 83,494; Cun' 
ningham, 83,795 ; Quraishi, 84,151 ; W. II. Sharp, 
84,331 ; Bhandarkar, 84,591, pp. 253-4, 258, 261, 
26S, 270, 274. 

System advocated, H. Sharp, 82.578, 82,583, 82,610, 
82,615, 82,620, 82,624, 82,630; Burrell, 82,049, 
82,655, 82,665, . 82,667, 82,669. 82,689 ; Armour , 
82,657 ; ihdtang, 82,661 ; Barack, 82,602 ; Wathcn . 
82,878, 82 t 8S8-9, 82.902. 82,907 ; Ahmad Khan , 
82,954, 82.964, 82,968, 82,991, 83,030, 83,042 $ 

Jemdngt, 83,196, 83,206, 83,211, 83,246; Sarkar, i 
83,282, 83,249; Sahag, 33,321, 83,331, 83,338, 


^Recruitment* Indian Educational 3erYieo*-k»f V'.. k, 

■ ^- System advocated — font. '• . ■ . • . ;• /d 

83,356 ; ; Wetldfrrpoon, S3 357 - 
83,369, 83,3/9, 83.388, 83,409; Horn AH 'd . 
r. 83 460 ciwo' 


(fee also under particular appointments.*) 

Recruitment, Provincial Educational Service : 

Absence of prospects, effect of on recruitment, /dntwiV 
83,189, «',*♦ y* ■ * • 

Anglo-Indians and locally educated Europeans should 
be eligible only jf Statutory natives of India p, ogg 
Competitive examination not advocated. //. Sharp - .■ 

_ . ' 82,501 ' v 

Promotion from subordinate service advocated, Ahmad 
Khan, 82,960 ; Jennings, 83,196 ; H7u>, fl‘< 43A‘ 
83,436, 83,445-8, 83,451, 83.456-7, 83,460-2 ; C»n- 
ningham , 83,807, p. 2G5. 

Proportion advocated ... .. 80,030 

System, II. Sharp , 82,514 ; B ha tin, 83,002 ; Godin? t 
83,051, 83,081 ; Jennings, 83,196 ; Sahag, 83.321 ; 
Cunningham, 83,807 ; Datta, 83,863 ; * QurahhL • 
84,151 ; IP. JI. Sharp, 84,331. pp. 254. 259-60, 261, 
268-9, 274—5. - - * * 

Systom advocated, Ahmad Khan t 82,959, 83,030, 
83,042; G alley, 83,062 ; Jennings, 83,196 {'Sarkar, 
83,282 ; Sahag, 83,321, 83,331, 83,340^1.83, 345,^ 
83,348 ; Bhandarkar, 84,594, ppi 262, 2G5i : ^ \v 
(tee also tmder particular appointments.) 

Relations with I.G.S. and other Services ; 

Improvement advocated, Fosse, 82,839, - 82,864 *V« 
Wathen, 82,885, 82,895, 82,917; Jennings;^ 350$?? 
83,231 ; Sarkar, 83,289 ; Wordsworth; v'8B^38 ; 
Pra sauna Das, 83,576 ; Ah ea rt~ Vila 7t , «- v ''83 ,G 0 5 ;• 
Hose , 83,632 ; Maitra, 83,713 ; Datta, ;%3,869 ; , ; ! 
Hunter , 83,978; Scshagiri Ay gar, 84 jl 1 7 - -Qu raishij d 
84,168 ; Govern ton, 84,421 ; Bhnudarkur, 81,395. 
Satisfactory, Burrell ' 82,058 ; Sahag. 83,328 : llcrf- 
derspoon , 83,361 ; Cunningham, . 83,814. , :A;/a ^ 


Roy, Dr. P. 0., C.LE., evidence of 
Russell, C., ovidenco of ... 


... .83,675-83,7 10 
‘ v ,,.83;252 r ,83,28i' 


Sahay, Rai Sahib Bbagvati, ovidenco of 83,321-83,356 
Sarkar, Jadunath, evidence of ... 83,282-83,3 19 .- f 

Scholarships. Sec Government Scholarships.' j V v 
Schools. See Government Schools. * \ k 

Seshagiri Ayyar Avargal, evidence of . 84,110-81,149 ^ 
Seton, M. C., evidence of ... ;» . 84,66^4,687 ;; 

Shah Din, Mr. Justice, evidence of ... ; 

Sharp, H., C.I.E., evidence of ... ... 82,544-82,647 1. 

Sharp, W. H., evidence of ... . 84, 331^4,41^; 

Sikhs, civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over. , 

a ini') *• /* S.‘ *' fton-v 


held by, 1st April, 1D13 
Srinivasa, Mrs. M. A., evidenc©rof 
Stark, H. A., evidence of v.7" 
Stuart, Miss H. G-„, evidence ot-pSp 
Study Leave (see under Be aVe).sJ)' S ) 


• '* .-';'p. 280 % 

. V84,2ik84,254i 
. ,■ 63,758783.792' 


Sub Assistant Inspectors/ improvement ;iii condi tion» :: 

of service, pay, etc,, advocated, Scshagiri Ayijar a; 

■ ■ ‘-v? ’ ’ e ‘i£ V k-A ' 8.4,1 1 8, A 

Sub Assistant Inspectresses z[, '^V/; 
no Hindu women, Hagudu J. 7“. 84,292 / 

Recruitment, difficulty in' ; obtaining candidates' : Mitt A 
Lynch ... ... . /»**. X/Tv.s-’V;-;-" A.'f; r 184/I90'* : ; 

Same work done as ABBistant Inspectr^es^ J/r#. Srtni-p 
, _ rasa ... . ‘A. ^ /vi‘''‘;V;^>V7 /■’ :84,229 jj 

Sub-Divisional Officer e, .primary IbchooU coiild 

put u n der, Fawcus , •.*. ***\ i; - \ *&£ - Vi *. 83,1 92-3 C ' 
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Subordinate Service : 

Conditions of service, H . Sharp 82,546 

Constitution suggested, Sundctv Lai , 82,748, 82,751-2 : 

Ahmad Khan, 82,960 ; Mailra , 83,712. 

Lower : 

Bonus preferred to pensions, Ahmad Khan 82,961 
Pay of teachers, scale advocated, A ft mad Khan 

. . 82,961 

Qualifications requisite for teachers, Ahmad Khan 

82,961 

Status of teachers, importance of question, Ahmad 

82,961.82,983 

Pay : ’ 

Rates, Godlcy ... 83,054, 83,082, pp. 2G7-S, 270-4 

Scale advocated, Ahmad Khan 82,960, pp. 263-4, 268 
Pensions, conditions, H. Sharp ... ... 82,546 

Raising of certain posts in to Provincial Service advo- 
cated, Shaip , 82,554-6, 82,608 ; Burrell, 32,670 ; 
Chahrdbalti, “82,735 ; Wathen , 82,884 ; Ahmad Khan, 
82,971 \ Jennings , 83,210 ; Hunter , 83,977. 
Recruitment and Training and Prohation : 
System, p, 266—7 : H. Sharp , 82,544 : Godlev , 
83,053-4. 

System advocated, Ahmad Khan , 82,960 ; Godhole , 
84,472, p. 267. 

Sudmersen, F. W., evidence of 83,839-83,862 

Sudias, Civil appointments on Rs. 200 a month and over 
held by, 1st April, 1913 p. 280 

Sundar Das Suri, Rai Bahadur, evidence of 

83,025-83,048 

Sundar Lai, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E,, evidence of 

82,748-82,795 

Sylhet, Murariehand College, particulars, Datta 83,870 


T. 

Teachers : 

in Aided schools, improvement in conditions of service, 
pay, etc., advocated, Scshagiri Ayyar ... 84,118 

m High schools, improvement in conditions of service, 
pay, etc., advocated, Seshagiri Ayyar , 84,118 ; 

Machiclian , 84,575-6. 

Training of, importance, Karim, 83,729, 83,740-1 : 
* Stark, 83,790. 

Women, - Higher pay would increase field of recruit- 
ment, Nayudu ... ... ... ... ... 84,268 

Training (see Probation and Training). 

Travelling allowances {see under Pay). 


XI. 

United Provinces : 

Aided Colleges, number, Sunday Lai S2,762 

Education Department : 

Constitution and History, Sundar Lai ... S2.74S 

a Young one and no stagnation of promotion at 

present, Fosse 82,849 

Female education, particulars rc, Miss Stuart $2,S20-5, 

S2,831 

Government, memorandum by... ... ... p. 251-3 

Government colleges and schools, number, Sundar Lai 

S2,7G2 

Schools, system, Miss Shtarl 82,803 

Universities ; 

Largely supported by local funds and to some extent 
controlled by community, advocated, Andrews 

82,936, 82,937 

Senates, all Indian Educational Service men should be 

on, Russell 83,281 

Standard should be raised, Machichan ' 81,570, 84,585 
Work, so far as teaching concerned, only just beginning 

H. Sharp ... t ... ... 82,621 

{see also particular names.') 


V. 

Vice-Chancellor of Provincial University should ben 
paid officer of tlic University, Jennings 

83,198, 83,212, 83,222, 83,239, 83,244 


W. 

Wathen, G. A., evidence of ... ... 82,878-82,919 

Wedderspoon, W. G., evidence of ... 83,357-83,410 

White, 0. M. B., evidence of 83,435-83,462 

Women : 

Appointments made in Indian Educational Service on 
recommendation of Selection Committee pp. 289-90 
Number, II. Sharp ... ... ... ... 82,551 

Pay : 

Modification of regulations desirable, H. Sharp 

82,546 

Scale advocated, Jennings ... ... ... 83,199 

{see also Inspectresses, and Assistant Inspectresses, and 
under Teachers.) 

Wordsworth, W. C., evidence of ... 83,531-83,566 
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